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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  Edition  of  the  Mannal  (published  January,  1851).  In  that 
interval  the  science  of  Geology  has  been  advancing  as  usual 
at  a  rapid  pace,  making  it  desirable  to  notice  many  new  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  previously 
acquired  stock  of  knowledge.  In  my  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
information  contained  in  this  Treatise  to  the  present  state  of 
the  sciience,  I  have  added  no  less  than  200  new  Illustrations 
and  140  new  pages  of  Text,  which,  if  printed  separately  and  in 
a  less  condensed  form,  might  have  constituted  alone  a  volume 
of  respectable  size.  To  give  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the  minor 
corrections  and  changes  would  be  tedious ;  but  I  have  thought 
it  useful,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  former  editions  to 
direct  his  attention  at  once  to  what  is  new,  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing sunmiary  of  the  more  important  additions  and  alterations. 

Principal  Additions  and  Alterations  in  the  present  Edition. 

Chap.  IX. — "The  general  Table  of  Fossiliferoua  strata,"  formerly 
placed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXYII.,  is  now  given  at  p.  104,  that  the 
beginner  may  accustom  himself  from  the  first  to  refer  to  it  from  time  to 
time  when  studying  the  numerous  subdivisions  into  which  it  is  now 
necessary  to  separate  the  chronological  series  of  rocks.  The  Table  nas 
been  enlarged  by  a  column  of  Foreign  Equivalents,  comprising  the  names 
and  localities  of  some  of  the  best  known  strata  in  other  countries  of  con- 
temporaneous date  with  British  Formations. 

Chap.  XIV. — ^XVI. — ^The  classification  of  the  Tertiary  formations  has 
been  adapted  to  the  information  gained  by  me  during  a  tour  made  in  the 
summer  of  1851  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  results  of  my  survey  were 
printed  in  the  Quarteriy  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for 
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1852.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
determining  more  exactly  the  relations  of  the  Antwerp  and  the  Suffolk 
crag,  p.  173;  the  stratigraphical  place  of  the  Bolderberg  beds  near 
Hasselt,  p.  178;  that  of  the  Limburg  or  Kloyn  Spawen  strata,  p.  188; 
and  of  other  Belgian  and  French  deposits.  In  reference  to  some  of  these, 
the  questions  so  much  controverted  of  late,  whether  certain  groups  should 
be  called  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene,  are  fully  discussed,  p.  183, 
et  seq. 

In  the  winter  of  1852,  I  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  my  friend  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  discoveries  he  had 
just  made  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  Hempstead  series 
(pp.  185-102),  recognized  by  him  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Kleyn 
Spawen  or  Limburg  beds,  and  his  new  views  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
various  members  of  the  Eocene  series  between  the  Hempstead  and'Bag^ 
shot  beds.  An  account  of  these  discoveries,  with  the  names  of  the  new 
subdivisions,  is  given  at  pp.  208  et  seq. ;  the  whole  having  been  revised 
when  in  print  by  Edward  Forbes. 

The  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  Thanet  sands,  as  an 
Eocene  formation  inferior  to  the  Woolwich  beds,  is  treated  of  at  p.  221, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of  France  to  various 
deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  at  p.  222  et  seq.  In  the 
same  chapters,  many  figures  have  been  introduced  of  characteristic  or- 
ganic remains,  not  given  in  previous  editions. 

Chap.  XVH. — In  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  I  have  for  the  first 
time  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Pisolitic  Limestone  in  France,  and 
other  formations  in  Belgium  intermediate  between  the  White  Chalk  and 
Tlianet  beds,  p.  235. 

Chap.  XVIII. — The  Wealden  beds,  comprising  the  Weald  Clay  and 
Hastings  Sands  apart  from  the  Purbeck,  are  in  this  chapter  for  the  first 
time  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Group,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  at  p.  263. 

Chap.  XIX. — Relates  to  "  the  denudation  of  the  Weald,"  or  of  the 
country  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  It  has  been 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  some  new  illustrations  introduced.  Many 
geologists  have  gone  over  that  region  again  and  again  of  late  years, 
bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  speculating  on  the  probable  time,  extent, 
and  causes  of  so  vast  a  removal  of  rock.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how 
numerous  have  been  the  periods  of  denudation,  how  vast  the  duration  of 
some  of  them,  and  how  little  the  necessity  to  despair  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem by  an  appeal  to  ordinary  causation,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imagi- 
nary catastrophes  and  paroxysmal  violence,  pp.  271-290. 

Chap.  XX. — XXI. — On  tlie  strata  from  the  OoUte  to  the  Lias  inclur 
sive.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  here  for  the  first  time  considered  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
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late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  p.  204.  Many  new  figures  of  fossils  character- 
istic of  tlie  suMivisions  of  the  three  Purbecks  are  introduced ;  and  the 
diacovery,  in  1854,  of  a  new  mammifer  alluded  to,  p.  295. 

Representations  also  of  fossils  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite, 
and  of  the  Lias,  are  added  to  those  before  given. 

Chap.  XXII. — XXIIL — On  the  Triassic  and  Permian  formations. 
The  improvements  consist  chiefly  of  new  illustrations  of  fossil  remains. 

Chap.  XXIV. — XXV. — Treating  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  I  have 
mentioned  the  subdivisions  now  generally  adopted  for  the  classification  of 
the  Irish  strata  (p.  359),  and  I  have  added  new  figures  of  fossil  plants  to 
explain,  among  other  topics,  the  botanical  charactei-s  of  Calamites,  Stem- 
bergia,  and  Trigonocarpum,  and  their  relation  to  Coniferae  (pp.  364,  365, 
368).  The  grade  also  of  the  Coniferae  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
whether  they  hold  a  high  or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants,  is  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
living  botanists ;  and  the  bearing  of  these  views  on  the  theory  of  progres- 
sive development,  p.  370. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  coal-shale  are  represented  in  several  wood- 
cuts as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  humidity  of  the  carboniferous 
atmosphere,  p.  381.  The  causes  also  of  the  purity  of  many  seams  of 
coal,  p.  382,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  which  was  required  to 
allow  the  solid  matter  of  certain  coal-fields  to  accumulate,  p.  383,  are 
discussed  for  the  first  time.  • 

Figures  are  given  of  Crustaceans  and  Insects  from  the  Coal,  pp. 
385,  386 ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  Reptiles  is  alluded  to,  p.  401. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  causes  of  the  rarity  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate air-breathers  in  the  coal,  p.  401, 

That  division  of  this  same  chapter  (Chap.  XXV.)  which  relates  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone  has  been  also  enlarged  by  figures  of  new  fossils,  and 
among  others  by  representations  of  Corals  of  the  Paleozoic,  as  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  Neozoic,  type,  p.  403  ;  also  by  woodcuts  o^ 
several  genera  of  shells  which  retain  the  patterns  of  their  original  colors, 
p.  406.  The  foreign  equivalents  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  are  also 
alluded  to,  p.  409. 

Chap.  XXVI. — In  speaking  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian 
Group,  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Reptile  and 
the  footprints  of  a  Chelonian  in  that  series  are  reconsidered,  p.  412. 
New  plants  found  in  Ireland  in  this  formation  are  figured,  p.  414  ;  also 
the  Pterygotus,  or  large  crustacean  of  Forfarshire,  p.  415  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
division  of  the  Devonian  series  in  North  Devon  into  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  p.  420,  the  fossils  of  the  same  (p.  421  et  seq.),  and  the  equivalents 
of  the  Devonian  beds  in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  treated  of, 
p.  425  and  428. 

Chap,  XXVII. — The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North  America,  ind 
the  question  whether  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Cambrian,  and 
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by  what  paleontological  characters,  are  discussed  in  this  chapter,  pp.  429, 
441,  and  453. 

The  relation  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian, as  inferred  from  recent  investigations  (p.  437),  the  vast  thickness  of 
the  Llandeilo  or  Lower  Silurian  in  Wales  (p.  442),  the  Obolus  or  Ungu- 
lite  grit  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  fossils  (p.  443),  the  Silurian  strata  of 
the  United  States  and  their  British  equivalents  (p.  444),  and  those  of 
Canada,  the  discoveries  of  M.  Barrande  respecting  the  metamorphosis  of 
Silurian  and  Cambrian  trilobites  (pp.  441,  460),  are  among  the  subjects 
enlarged  upon  more  fully  than  in  former  editions,  or  now  treated  of  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Cambrian  beds  below  the  Dandeilo,  and  their  fossils,  are  likewise 
described  as  they  exist  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  organic  remains  are  fig- 
ured, p.  447  to  p.  453. 

Lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  some  remarks  are  offered  re- 
specting the  absence  of  the  remains  of  fish  and  other  vertebrata  from  the 
deposits  below  the  Upper  Silurian,  p.  453,  in  elucidation  of  which  topic 
a  Table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  dates  of  the  successive  discovery  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  in  rocks  of  higher  and  higher  anti- 
quity, showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  in  tracing  back  each  class  to  more  and  more  ancient 
rocks.  The  bearing  of  the  positive  and  negative  facts  thus  set  forth  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  is  then  discussed,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  supposed  scarcity  both  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  air- 
breathers  in  the  most  ancient  formation  considered,  p.  456. 

Chap.  XXVIIL — With  the  assistance  of  an  able  mineralogist,  M. 
Delesse,  I  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  glossary  of  the  more  abundant 
volcanic  rocks,  p.  472,  and  the  table  of  analyses  of  simple  minerals, 
p.  476. 

CuAP.^  XXIX. — In  consequence  of  a  geological  excursion  to  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  I  made  in  the  winter  of  1863-4, 1  have 
been  enabled  to  make  larger  additions  of  original  matter  to  this  chapter 
than  to  any  other  in  the  work.  The  account  of  Teneriffc  and  Madeira, 
pp.  610,  518.  is  wholly  new.  Fonnerly  I  gave  an  abstract  of  Von  Buch's 
description  of  the  island  of  Palma,  one  of  tlie  Canaries,  but  I  have  now 
treated  of  it  more  fully  from  my  own  observations,  regarding  Palma  as  a 
good  type  of  that  class  of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  called  by 
Von  Buch  "cratere  of  elevation,"  pp.  494-508.  Many  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  the  pencil  of  my  companion  and  fellow-laborer,  Mr.  Hartung, 
have  been  introduced.  In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  subjects, 
citations  are  made  from  Dana  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  489,  and  from 
Junghuhn*s  Java,  p.  492. 

Chap.  XXXV.— XXXVII.— -The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  and  certain  views  recently  put  forward  by  some  geolo- 
gists respecting  cleavage  and  foliation  have  made  it  desirable  to  recast 
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and  rewrite  a  portion  of  these  chapters.  New  proofs  are  cited  in  favor  of 
attributing  cleavage  to  mechaDical  force,  p.  603,  and  for  inferring  in  man^ 
cases  a  connection  between  foliation  and  cleavage,  p.  C08.  At  the  same 
time,  the  question — how  far  the  planes  of  foliation  usually  agree  with 
those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  is  entered  into,  p.  607. 

Chap.  XXXVIII. — ^To  the  account  formerly  published  of  mineral 
veins,  some  facts  and  opinions  are  added  respecting  the  age  of  the  rocks 
and  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold  in  South  America,  the  United 
States,  California,  and  Australia. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  assistance  afforded  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  towards  the  improvement  of 
some  parts  of  this  work.  His  letters  suggesting  corrections 
and  additions  were  continued  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death,  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
for  the  warm  interest,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
pressing  avocations,  he  took  in  the  success  of  my  labors.  His 
friendship,  and  the  power  of  referring  to  his  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  difficulty  on  paleontological  and  other  questions,  were 
among  the  highest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  pursuits.  Never  perhaps  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
any  Englishman,  who  had  not  attained  to  political  or  literary 
eminence,  more  especially  one  who  had  not  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers, 
and  to  be  so  generally  mourned.  The  untimely  death  of  such 
a  teacher  was  justly  felt  to  be  a  national  loss  ;  for  there  was  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with  vast  acquirements,  true 
independence  of  character,  and  so  many  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellences, would  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  with  kindred  enthusiasm  for  branches  of  knowledge 
nitherto  neglected  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  "  Manual"  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Geology,"  nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So 
much  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  explain  fully  the  different  ground  occupied  by  the  two  pub- 
lications* The  first  five  editions  of  the  "  Principles"  comprised 
a  4th  book,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic 
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geology,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  composing  the 
earth's  crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In 
flubscquent  editions  this  4th  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been 
expanded,  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  "  Elements 
of  Geology,"  first  re-edited  in  18^2,  and  again  recast  and  en- 
larged in  1851,  and  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy." Of  this  enlarged  work  another  edition,  called  tlie 
Fourth,  was  published  in  1852. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  Geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different ;  the  "  Princi- 
ples" containing  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  "  Manual"  relates  to  the  monuments 
of  ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I 
have  endeavored  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  "  Principles,"  as 
he  may  then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be 
provided  beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient 
phenomena,  whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by 
reference  to  changes  now  in  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  "  The  Contents"  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples" with  the  abridged  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the 
present  work  (see  the  following  pages),  that  the  two  treatises 
have  but  little  in  common  ;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Preface  to  the  "  Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
connection  which  Chemistry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  different  departments  of  science.* 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

53  HarUy-street,  London^  Fehruary  22,  1866. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tcnnant  (149 
Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  Londoa 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  DIFVKRENT  CLA86BS  OF  BOCKS. 

Qeologj  defined—SocGeasive  formatioa  of  the  earth's  crust — CUssification  d 
rocks  according  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqueous  rcx:ks~Their  stratification 
and  imbedded  fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  cratera — 
Platonic  rocks,  and  their  relation  to  the  volcanic— Metamorphic  rocks  and  their 
'  prohable  origin — The  term  primitive,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  crystal- 
line formations — Iieading  division  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are  these 
materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which  Geology 
is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  yr^,  ge^  the 
earth,  and  Xo/o^,  logos^  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  metals, 
which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various  depths  beneath 
it  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find  ourselves  led  on  to 
consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  former 
state  of  the  earth*s  surface  and  interior,  and  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular  and  unexpected, 
we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches  into  the  history  of  the  animate 
creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  have,  at 
different  periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct  sub- 
stances, such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite,  and  the 
like;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  ^11 
these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 
them, — that  they  were  create^  in  their  present  form,  and  in  their  present 
position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  discovering 
proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  nor  in 
an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that  they  have  acquired 
their  actual  configuration  and  condition  gradually,  under  a  great  variety 
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of  circumstances,  and  at  Buccessive  periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct 
races  of  living  beings  have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the 
remains  of  these  creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  *^  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior  oi 
our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which  we  are 
enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface.  These 
reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten  miles  ; 
and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no  more  than  ^^ 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  The  remark  is  just ; 
but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent 
extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  organic  beings  which  people  our 
globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may 
admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an 
atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless  worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  cc^usedly ;  but 
distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  uefinite  spaced, 
and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement  The  term  rock  is  applied 
indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or 
stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even 
brought  peat  under  this  denomination.  Our  older  writers  endeavored 
to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of  roclra  and  soils.  But  there 
is  often  so  insensible  a  passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that 
of  stone,  that  geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to 
have  one  technical  term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roc?^e 
applied  in  French,  roeca  in  Italian,  BXkdfelsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no  means 
implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various  rocks 
which  compose  the'  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  their 
origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
by  endeavoring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  class^^y  reference  to  their  difierent  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  reference  to  the  difierent  circumstances  and  causes  by 
which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  undeisiood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of . 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  sur&oe. 

Aqueous  rocks, — ^The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedimentary, 
or  fofisiliferous,  cover  a  larger  *part  of  the  earth's  surface  than  any  others. 
These  rocks  are  stratified^  or  divided  into  distinct  layers,  or  sipita.  The 
term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any  thing  spread  out  or  strewed 
over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that  these  strata  have  been  generally 
spread  out  by  the  action  of  water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  mundations. 
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For,  wheneyer  a  rumuBg  stream  charged  with#iiud  or  sand,  has  its  ve- 
locity checked,  as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the 
sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water 
unks,  by  its  own  g^vity,  to  the  bottom^  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud 
and  sand  are  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  frequently 
find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum 
of  peaty  next  below  a  mora  dense  and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ; 
still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with  peat  or  sand,  and  then 
other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  day.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be 
sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine /brmation,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  n^ly  the  same  series  of  beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet 
with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and 
given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is 
observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^fornuUiou^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explanation, 
expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some  character 
in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus  we  speak  of 
stratified  and  unstratified,  fresh^ifter  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic, 
ancient  and  modem,  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous  formations.- 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi, 
we  may  observe*  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  t^e 
drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and  extending 
over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  pe- 
riodical inundations  sdjteide,  the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth 
of  many  yards  througn  horizontal  beds  of  day  and  sand,  the  ends  of 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  clifis.  These  beds  vary  in  their 
mineral  composition,  or  color,  or  in  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  their 
partides,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  characterized  by  containing 
drift-wood.  At  the  ipnction  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  la- 
goons nearly  seMrated  l^^nd-bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often 
lonned  in  whicmbrackish-iEater  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

The  annual  floods  of  the^ile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the  fertile 
depoeite.of  ^mud  whicj^j^cy  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is  stratified^ 
the  t^in  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing  slightly  in  color  from 
that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it,  as  has  been  observed 
in  excavations atCairo,  and  other  places.*  . 

When  beds  of  sand,  day,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the  * 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  exantiine 
their  charactere  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  resem- 
blance. Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  wA  depths  in  the  earth, 
an^  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded 

*  SeefrinoiplM  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Indea^  **Kiie^"  *  Biv^rs,"  in. 
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pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling 
the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such  layers 
of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of  sand  or  fine  sedi 
ment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river  descending  from  hilk 
bordering  a  coast^  where  the  current  sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse 
sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when  the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid^ 
fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are  carried  seaward.* 

K  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are  alone 
sufScient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  originated  under 
water,  this  opinion  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  distinct  and  independent 
evidence  of  fo98iU,  so  abundantly  included  in  the  earth's  crust  By  a 
fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by 
natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic  species, 
are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded  in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the 
entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent, 
and  with  them  are  often  associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  frag- 
ments of  wood,  impressions  of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil 
shells,  of  forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland, 
both  near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  elevations 
of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000  in 
the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.! 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief  that  these 
marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofs  of  the  deluge 
of  Noah ;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena  have 
long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  fiood  migM  be  supposed  to  leave 
behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand, 
and  shingle,  with  shells  confrisedly  intermixed }  but  the  strata  containing 
fossils  are  not  superfidal  deposits,  and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but 
constitute  the  entire  maas  of  mountains.  NoV  ate  tlie  fossils  mingled 
without  reference  to  the  original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of 
which  they  are  the  memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated 
together  which  lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far 
from  it,  in  brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favorite  notion  of  some  modem  writers,  who 
were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the  deluge, 
that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might  have  b^n 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which  intervened 

»  See  p.  18.  fig.  7. 

f  Oapt  R  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Himalaya. 
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between  tlie  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  They  have  imagined 
that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been  the  receptacle 
of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the  ancient  continents  were  at 
the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the  bed  of  the  present  seas. 
This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the  diluvial  theory  before  alluded 
to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous  strata  were  successively  thrown 
down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revo- 
lutions which  the  eaiih  has  undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  eidsting 
continents  exhibit,  in  most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at 
an  era  far  more  remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time. 
Ample  proo&  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  se  limentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  in 
the  earth^s  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants  of 
species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now  living. 
The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of  corals,  others 
are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal,  while  some  ore 
without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of  fossils  are  marine ; 
in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below,  they  as  clearly  prove 
that  tbe  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  brackish  estuary.  "Wlien  the 
student  has  more  fully  examined  into  these  appearances,  he  will  become 
convinced  that  the  time  required  for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing 
ihe  actual  continents  must  have  been  hr  greater  than  that  which  is  con- 
ceded by  the  theory  above  alluded  to ;  and  likewise  that  no  one 
universal  and  sudden  conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geo- 
logical appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rpcks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  color,  grain,  or  other  characters, 
external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together  as  having  a 
common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells, 
reeh  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterized  by  stratification  or 
fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks. — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  consider 
are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near  the  sur- 
&ce  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  not  by  water,  but  by  the  action 
of  fire  or  subterranean  heat  These  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  unstrat- 
ified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  partially  distributed  than 
aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken, 
I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the  country  round  Naples,  but  Au- 
vergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, 
Haute  Loire,  and  Ard^chc,  towards  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in 
which  are  several  hundred  conical  hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  vol- 
canoes, with  craters  more  or  less  perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  These 
oones  are  composed  moreover  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those 
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of  active  volcanoes.  Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  tiaced  from  the 
cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the  ancieni 
channels  of  rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem 
flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Al- 
though none  of  these  French  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity  within  the 
period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  a^te  often  very  perfect  Some, 
however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  volcanoes,  the 
rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  renK)ved  all  the  loose 
sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid  materials.  By 
this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  structure  has  occasionally 
been  laid  open  to  view,  in  Assures  and  ravines ;  and  we  then  behold  not 
only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scorise, 
but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikes,  as  they  are  called,  of  vc'canic 
rock,  which  have  burst  through  the  other  materials.  Such  dikes  are 
also  observed  in  the  structure  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active 
volcanoes.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter, 
whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  Assures,  and  they  commonly 
traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuff,  a  substance  produced  by  the  show- 
ering down  from  the  air,  or  incumbent  waters,  of  sand  and  cinders, 
first  shot  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic 


Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other  countries, 
as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan  territory  of  Italy, 
the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where  spent  volcanoes  may 
be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters 
and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous  wigtn,  although 
they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  StafFa,  and  that  of  the  Giants'  Causeway, 
called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structure  and 
mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava  which  we  know  to  have  flowed 
from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  We  find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  associated  with  beds  of  tuff  in  various  parte  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  forming  dikes,  such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the 
strata  through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the 
point  of  contact,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of  super- 
ficial lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a  considerabk 
proportion  of  volcanoes  in  our  own  times  burst  out  beneath  the  sea. 
But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more  frilly  in  the  chapters  on 
Igneous  Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be  shown,  that  as  difierent  sedi- 
mentary formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic  fossils,  have 
been  deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae 
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luiTe  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the 
sea,  at  many  different  epochs,  or  have  been  injected  into  fissures;  so  that 
the  igneous  as  well  as  the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronologi- 
cal series  of  monuments,  throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  earth. 

Plutonic  rocks  (Granite,  <kc). — ^We  have  now  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and  the 
volcanic :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent,  especially  if 
it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover 
two  other  classes  of  roclra,  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  above 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  as 
are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by 
ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these  divisions  of 
rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plutonic,  comprehending 
all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  sillied  in 
some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  members  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been  called  by 
some  the  crystalline  schists,  in  which  group  are  included  gneiss, 
micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist,  statuary  marble, 
the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks  afterwards  to  be 
described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for 
them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I 
cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few 
words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings 
hy  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the  analogy  of  the  rocks  in 
question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the  surface.  The  result,  however, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various  kinds  of  granite,  which  consti- 
tute the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to 
have  been  formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a  certain  weight  of  incumbent 
water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  they  have  been  melted,  and  have 
afterwards  cooled  and  crystallized,  but  with  extreme  slowness,  and  under 
conditions  very  different  from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crys- 
talline texture,  but  albo  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are 
the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of 
mconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cel- 
lular cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  tiie  entangled  gases  gives  rise 
in  o|(linary  lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  overflowed.  But 
as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  the  volcanic  rocks,  they  have 
been   styled,  from  this  peculiarity,  "overlying"  by  Dr.  MacCulloch; 
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and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  ^'  underlying*'  for  the  granitesi 
to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  they  almost  invariahly  present 
themselves. 

Metamoi'phicy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks, — ^The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the  like, 
the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular  pieces 
of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they  are  often 
as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corresponding  in 
form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist  of  an  alter- 
nation of  substances  varying  in  color,  composition,  and  thickness,  pre- 
cisely as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  According  to  the 
Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable,  and  which  will  be 
afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of  these  strata  were  origi- 
nally deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were 
subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean  heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture. 
It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion 
has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  i&ving  exchanged  an  earthy  for 
a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their 
contact  with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  contain- 
ing vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist  or  hornblende- 
schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some  analogy 
to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  produce ;  and  the 
action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the  earth.  Whether 
hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified  masses,  or  electricity,  or  any 
other  causes  have  cooperated  to  produce  the  crystalline  texture,  may  be 
matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  plutonic  influence  has  some- 
times pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geol(^  (1833),  the  term  "  Metamorphic** 
for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  jxsra,  meta,  trans,  and  f^op^t), 
morphe, /orma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference  to  their 
origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four 
distinct  classes  have  originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They  have  all 
been  produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress 
of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
that  all  granites,  together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata, 
were  first  formed,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  "primitive,''  and 
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that  the  aqueous  and  volcaDic  rocks  were  afterwards  superimposed,  and 
should,  therefore,  rank  as  secondaiy  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea 
was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether 
stiatified  or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils, 
were  alike  r^arded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  natu- 
rally argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  in 
every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed, 
by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super-* 
imposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered.  In 
other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes  have  given  birth 
to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystalline  or  fossilif- 
erous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition.  Even  in  cities,  such  as 
Yenite  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  universally  true,  that 
the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble,  are  more 
modern  than  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest,  for  these  often  consist 
of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after 
the  other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  buildings  above  ;  meanwhile, 
these  may  have  required  scarcely  any  repair,  and  may  have  been  con- 
stantly inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock  immediately  below  :  it  may  continue 
the  same  for  ages,  while  subjacent  materials,  at  a  gi-eat  depth,  are  passing 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as  be- 
longing to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  unstratifie<l, 
plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  speak  of  them  by 
one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as  above  stated,  that  they 
are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  second- 
ary, the  terms  primitive  and  primary,  which  were  formerly  used  for  the 
whole,  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction. 
It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be 
of  chronological  import^  and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  pecu- 
liarity equally  attributable  to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well 
as  the  altered  rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters 
in  which  those  roclra  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unal- 
tered sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  vol.  iii.),  the  term  "hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
w<o,  under^  and  yiVQif>ou,  to  be,  or  to  be  bom;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  t>ther  crystalline  formations  are  alike 
nether-formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  present 
form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest  place  in 
the  order  of  superposition.  £ven  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps,  where 
some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  (yam  be  shown  to  be  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  hereafter  to  be 
described  aa  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlying  rocks.    They  never  repose 
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on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on  strata  containing  organic 
remains.    They  are  hypogme^  as  **  heing  under*'  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that  each 
of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two  distinct 
points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral  masses  de- 
riving their  origin  from  particular  causes^  and  having  a  certain  composi- 
tion, form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other  characters  both 
positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains. In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as 
a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  of 
events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  first,  in 
reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then  in 
particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  n. 


AQUEOUS    ROCKS — TUEIK    COMPOSmON    AND   FORMS    OF    STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Ilineral  composition  of  Btmta — Arenaceous  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareous-* 
Gypsum — Forms  of  stratification — Original  horizontality^-Thinning  out — Diag- 
onaJ  arrangement — Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shaU 
begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We  may  first 
study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition,  external  appear- 
ance, position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and  other  characters 
which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  independently  of  their  age, 
and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chronologically  or  with  reference 
to  the  successive  geological  periods  when  they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  be!  id 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originally  deposited  under 
water ;  but,  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation,  it  will  bo 
desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which  such 
strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally  to  tliree 
divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calcareous,  which  are 
formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  these,  the 
arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  siliceous  or  flinty 
grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter, 
with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or  limestones  consist  of  carbonic  aciil 
and  lime. 

Arenaceous  or  sUieeotu  rocks, — ^To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  division  : 
beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains  consist 
entirely  of  siiex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous  minerals, 
as  quartz  and  common  flint  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest  form ;  flint 
usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the  action  of  running 
water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains,  which  often  cohere  to- 
gether without  any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are  bound  together 
by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 
Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a  drop 
of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the  grains 
not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure.  In  nature 
there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose  sand,  to  the 
hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant; 
and  tiie  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides,  are  often  ar- 
ranged in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  giving  a  slaty  or 
kounated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit.  If  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes  a 
conglomerate,  or  jmdding-sUme,  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one  or  of 
many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is  simply 
gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement. 

ArgUUuxous  rocks, — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex  or 
flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one-fourth,  of  alumine,  or 
aigil;  but,  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suflScient 
ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like  paste  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay  ;  and  such  clays  vary 
greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  mud 
derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of  rocks.  The  purest 
clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost 
always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of 
becoming  plastic  in  water :  it  is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous 
matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It  usually  divides  into  laminae,  more  or 
lees  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argiUaceous  ro<^s  is  to  give  out  a  pe- 
culiar, earthy  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the  presence 
of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine,  but,  apparently, 
to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of  iroo.f 

*  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  7116  parts  of  silex,  15*86  of  alumine,  1*92  of 
lime,  and  67 8  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mineralogy,  p.  88) ;  but  other  porcelain  clays 
differ  materially,  that  of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cent  of  magnesia.  (Phil.  Mag.  vol 
X.  1887.) 

t  See  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  «  Alumine." 
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Calcareous  rocks. — ^Thia  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which,  like 
chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  Shells  and  corals 
are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition  of  animal  matter. 
To  obtain  pure  hme  it  is  necessary  to  calcine  these  calcareous  substances, 
that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes 
pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this  rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and 
earthy  state,  is  occasionally  sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building, 
and  even  passes  into  a  compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate 
parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of  shells 
and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These  last  might 
be  called  "  calcareous  sandstones  ;"  but  that  terra  is  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  wdcareous  and  partly  sili- 
ceous, or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "  oolite"  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  concentric 
layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is  called 
marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble,  which  is 
also  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the 
metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  }  redominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained  by 
applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  mu- 
riatic acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater  chemical 
affinity  for  any  one  of  tliese  acids  than  for  the  carbonic,  unites  imme- 
diately with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  becoming  a  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated 
from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  froths  up 
or  elServesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  ot 
liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in  proportion  as  the  hme- 
stone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Without  the  aid  ot 
this  test,  tlie  most  experienced  ey^  cannot  always  detect  the  presence  ot 
carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely  occur  in  a 
perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with 
clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with 
sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white  sand  of  Alum 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of  Fontaine- 
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bleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and 
day,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  tne  same  mass.  When  the  sand 
and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam. 
If  there  is  much  calcareous  matter  in  day  it  is  called  marl ;  but  this 
term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambig- 
uous. It  has  been  applied  to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as, 
to  that  red  loam  usually  called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England. 
Agriculturists  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like 
true  marl,  fell  to  pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  tiie  air.  Hence  arose  the 
confusion  of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were 
eamly  worked  with  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to  day, 
bemg  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries,  as  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of  common  oo 
currence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  here 
on  their  characten.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — ^magnesian 
limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Mapnesian  limestone  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one-half.  It  effervesces  much 
more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common  limestone.  In  England 
this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  min- 
eralogical  character,  passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a  white  compact 
stone  of  great  hardness.  J)olomite,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a 
granular  texture. 

Gypsum, — 63rpsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  add,  lime,  and 
water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture  resembling 
that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed  of  lenticular 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce  like  chalk  and 
dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the 
lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric  add,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is  a  rare  vari- 
ety, into  which  water  does  not  enter  as  a  component  part.  Gypseous 
marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and 
compact  variety  of  gypsum  found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in 
sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance, 
as  that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of 
art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more 
easily  wrought 

Forms  of  stratification, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of  one 
of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 
Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass  through 
several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser  grain,  some 
white,  others  of  a  dark  color,  and  below  these,  layers  of  shale  and  sand- 
stone or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-hke  laminae,  and  containing 
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beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure 
and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  underneath 
the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or  beds  of  limestone,  filled  with 
corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable  from  another  by  cer- 
tain fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  particular  species  of  shells  or 
zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  distinct 
stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurrijig  again  and  again,  in  nearly 
regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causea 
which  may  produce  these  phenomena  axe  various,  and  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth's  sui&oe.* 
It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  charged  with 
sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition,  color,  and  grain,  according  to 
the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods 
low  and  feeble ;  different  tributaries,  also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and 
soils,  and  therefore  charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct 
oeriods.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  wayes  of  the  sea  and  currents  un- 
dermine the  cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials 
into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing 
but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of  these 
operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century  after  century; 
but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  some  micaceous 
sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innumerable 
thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the 
same  arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of 
La  Roche  St  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  sui^ 
rounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when 
this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  cky, 
divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or 
in  that  of  micaceous  sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a 
handful  of  quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear 
running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water, 
the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  flat  sur&ces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all  alone 
reflecting  a  mlvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct  mica- 
ceous lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two ;  but  it  re- 
mains a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its  greater  extent  of 
sur&ce.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted 
upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  earned 

»  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,   "Stratification,"   "Currently* 
Deltaa^"  "  Wirter;' Ac. 
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fiother,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and 
since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers 
ci  mica  or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  horizonUUity, — ^It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 
under  surfiiu^es  of  strata,  or  the  planes  of  stratification,  are  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an  approach  to  paral- 
lelism, for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  deposited  at  first 
in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by 
no  means  be  attaributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  jrfaces  where  no 
matter  has  been  recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as 
uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having  in  hke  manner  its  hills,  valleys, 
and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should 
see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from 
the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-fonned  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  position 
arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces  along  par- 
ticles of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to  settle  in  hollows 
or  depressions,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  current  than 
when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves  diminish  from  the  surface 
downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water  is 


A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be  sometimes 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of  various-colored  layers 
of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in  showers  upon  uneven  ground. 
Thus  let  A  B  (fig,  1)  be  two  ridges  with  an  intervening  valley.  These 
original  inequalities  of  the  surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds 
of  sand  and  ashes  c,  d,  e,  the  surfiice  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be 
i  that  although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated 
themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is  thidc- 
est  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a  great  many 
particles  wotild  be  carried  by  their  own 
gravity  down  the  steep  sides  of  A  and  B, 
and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind  as  tiiey  fell  off  the 
ridges,  and  would  settie  in  the  hollow,  which  would  thus  become  more 
and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated  from  c  to  e.  This  levelling 
operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  clear  to  the  student  by  sup- 
posing a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be  dug  in  a  plain  of  moving 
sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case  the  wind  would  soon  cause 
all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear,  and  the  surface  would  be  as 
Dniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in  motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power 
on  similar  materials  more  easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in 
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water  more  than  a  third  of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2|  when  compared  to  that  of 
water,  which  is  estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud 
would  be  still  greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds 
that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new  de- 
posits in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as  eddies 
in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
direction,  which  firequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may  sometimes 
follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find  at  length  that  each 
individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously 
above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials  are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and 
conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarely  be  traced  many  yards  without 
varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an  end  abruptly.     (See  fig.  2.) 

FIg:9L 


Section  of  atrau  of  saDdatone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 


Diagonal  or  Cross  Stratification, — ^There  is  also  another  phenomenon 
of  fi-equent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata,  each  of  which 
IS  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed  obliquely  to  the  general 

Fig.  a 


Section  of  aand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Blgsleawade,  Bedfonlaliire. 
Height  ao  feet    (Green-sand  formation.) 

planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal  arrangement  the  name  ol 
"  false  or  cross  stratification''  has  been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  sec- 
tion (fig.  3)  we  see  seven  or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and 
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browD,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c^  mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  strati- 
ficadon,  which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate laminje  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep 
slope,  the  inclination  being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the 
compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here 
represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  particles  ac- 
quired during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can 
such  irregularities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  mo- 
tions of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river  forms 
its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4)  to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep 
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sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sedi- 
ment No.  1  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  surface. 
Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so 
that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then  increases  in  ve- 
locity, it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass  down  to  the 
dotted  line  e  (fig.  4),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  removed  farther  on, 
80  as  to  form  the  layers  6,  6,  7,  8.  We  have  now  the  bank  B  C  D  E 
(fig.  5),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level,  and  on  which  the  nearly 
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horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then  accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig. 
3  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  successive  strata  may  sometimes  have  an 
opposite  slope.    This  is  well  seen  in  some  clifis  of  loose  sand  on  the 

Suffolk  coast  A  portion  of  one  of 
these  is  represented  in  fig.  6,  where 
the  layers,  of  which  there  are  abqut 
six  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  are 
composed  of  quartzose  grains.  This 
arrangement  may  have  been  due  to 
the  altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 
cmr  between  Miuner  aod  Danwidu  currents  in  the  same  place. 
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The  deecription  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  miDOi 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles 
in  extent  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  so 
that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000  feet  within  half  a 
mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate,  in- 
tervene between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  annexed  fig.  (7), 
where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be 

Monte  Oalm  Fig.  7. 
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section  from  Monte  C*lvo  to  tho  Ma  by  the  valley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 
A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Qreen-aand  formation  ?) 
a,  6,  a.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 
c  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St  Madeleine,  with  marine  sheila. 

traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being 
always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about 
25C>.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying 
from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  which  bound  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  Magnan  flows.  Although  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear 
to  be  parallel  and  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined 
closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  a  river  or 
alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed 
a  delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this  part  of 
the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast  would  acquire 
its  present  configuration,  tho  delta  would  emerge,  and  a  deep  channel 
might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when  the 
snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they  sub- 
side, fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry ;  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  are 
still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  great 
•hoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the  original  mode  of  ao- 
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cumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into  deep  water,  especially 
where  they  are  composed  in  great  part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be 
transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  currents  of  moderate  velocity.  By 
inattention  to  facts  and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  esti- 
mate has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient 
ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7, 
or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  6,  and 
these  again  were  formed  before  c  ;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  gravel  and 
sand  in  any  one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet, 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding 
at  any  point  3000  or  4000  feet  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination  was 
due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  conclude, 
that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers  of  mud 
and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which  can- 
not be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when  the 
deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  alpine 
declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now  behold  at  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  6,  c,  d,  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams  of  loamy  marl 
intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells,  half  of  which  be- 
long to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ripple  mark, — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of  sand- 
ttones  of  all  ages  (see  ^g,  8),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore 

Fig.  8. 


Slab  of  ripple-marked  (new  red)  sandstone  fh>ni  Cheshire. 
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at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the  drifting  of  materials  along  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  which  may  explain 
the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but  is  also  produced  on 
sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water.  Similar  undulating  ridges 
and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and 
blown  sand.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the 
motion  of  the  air  to  produce  this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach, 
exposed  at  low  tide  near  Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown 
from  the  neighboring  dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark 
level  surface  of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beauti- 
fully rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  appear- 
ance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and  the 
other  steep ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  6,  c, — c?,  e  ;  the  windward- 
side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6, — c,  cf,  fig.  9.     When  a  gust  of  wind  blew 


with  sufilcient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all  the  ridges  were 
seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on  the  furrow  before  it, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the  place  which  the  furrows 
had  occupied.  The  mode  of  advance  was  by  the  continual  drifting  of 
grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  h  and  c  d,  many  of  which  grains,  when 
they  arrived  at  b  and  rf,  fell  over  the  scarps  b  e  and  d  e,  and  were  under 
shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that  they  remained  stationary,  resting,  ac- 
cording to  their  shape  and  momentum,  on  different  parts  of  the  descent, 
and  a  few  only  rolling  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  each  ridge  was 
distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  aug- 
mented. Occasionally  part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest,  overtook  the  ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded 
with  it,  thus  causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  com 
mon,  and  two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  ^g.  8.  We  may  observe 
this  configuration  in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now  on 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interfering  with 
each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half-^aced,  and  a  newer  one,  in  which 
the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  difierent  direction. 
This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  from  a  change  of  wind,  and  the 
new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on  the  shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of  water 
^m  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  even  during 
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stonns  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple-marks  have  heen  observed  at  the  depth 
of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  currents  or  large 
bodies  of  water  in  motion  maj  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the  depth  of  300 
or  even  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of 
sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  an  an- 
cient ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  successive  laminae  to  run  to- 
wards different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ABRAKGEMEIIT   OF  FOSSILS   IN   STRATA — FRESHWATER  AND   MARINE. 

Saocessive  depositioQ  indicated  by  fossils — ^Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells 
— Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpula  attached 
to  spatangus — ^Wood  bored  by  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  in- 
fusoria— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  fresh- 
water from  marine  formations — Oenera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Rules 
for  recognizing  marine  testacea — Gyrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  iishes— 
Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
&r  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter,  we 
may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  remains  are 
distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often  be  unable  to 
detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposition,  if  particular 
kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  certain  depths  in  the 
mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells  of  some  one  or  more 
species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ;  and  at  a  third,  corals  ; 
while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
derivod  S-om  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but  the  diflSculty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin  of 
stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufiScient  time 
for  the  accumulation  of  sediment  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer  was  once  the 
uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in  which  aquatic  ani- 
mals lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it  may  now  lie  beneath  the 
surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or  loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and  other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to 
determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took 
place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  ffom  land,  and 
whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.     Some  limestones  consist 

♦    Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum.  yol  xxxL;  and  Darwin,  Vole  Isbinds,  p.  184 
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almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  ii  is  evident  that  the  present 
position  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  has  been  determined  by  the  maimer  in 
which  it  grew  originally.  The  axis  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its  nat- 
ural growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratifi- 
cation. K  tlie  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  tlie  round  spherical  heads  of 
certain  species  continue  uppermost,  and  their  points  of  attachment  are 
directed  downwards.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  repeated  through- 
out a  great  succession  of  strata.  From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of 
similar  zoophytes  in  modem  reefs,  we  infer  that  die  rate  of  increase  was 
extremely  slow,  and  some  of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  like 
forest  trees  before  they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the 
water  remained  clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  tur- 
bid water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shells  dispersed 
everywhere  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successive  generations  ;  and 
the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more  striking  from  the 
proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having  lain  for  a  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  after  death  before  tliey  were  imbedded  in  sediment. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay, 
with  serpulae,  or  barnacles  (acorn-shells),  or  corals,  and  other  creatures, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that  the  mollusk  was  certainly  not 
buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the  moment  it  died.  There  must  have  been 
an  interval  during  which  it  was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when 
the  creatures  whose  remains  now  adhere  to  it,  gi-ew  from  an  embryo  to  a 
mature  state.  Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the 
Berpulae  (a)  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  10),  may  often  have  grown  upon 
"^tg'  ^**-  an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  tlie  an- 

imal within  was  still  living;  but  if 
they  are  found  on  the  inside,  it  could 
only  happen  after  the  death  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  affords 
the  support.  Thus,  in  fig.  10,  it  will 
be  seen  that  two  serpulae  have  grown 
on  the  interior,  one  of  them  exactly 
on  the  place  where  the  adductor  mus- 
cle of  tJie  Gri/phcea  (a  kind  of  oys- 
ter) was  fixed. 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  outside  of  othere,  bear 
full  testimony  to  tlie  conclusion  above 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
creature  to  whose  shell  they  adhere, 
and  the  burial  of  the  same  in  mud  or 
sand.     The  sea-urchins  or  Echini^  so 

FomII  G'rypA^a,  covered  both  on  the  outside     i         li.*        i„'xin       cc     ^  i 

and  inside  with  fossil  serpuire.  abundant  in  whitc  chalk,  afford  a  good 
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illustratioD.  It  is  well  known  that  these  animals,  when  living,  are  inva- 
riably covered  with  numerous  suckers,  or  gelatinous  tubes,  called  "  ambu- 
lacral,"  because  they  serve  as  organs  of  motion.  They  are  also  armed  with 
spines  supported  by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  searurchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12  a 
living  species  of  Spatangus^  common  on  our  coast^  is  represented  with 


Flf.ll. 


SartmLa  attAehed  to 
a  fonll  Spataiiffut 
from  Um  obalk. 


B«oent  8p€Uanffu*  with  the  spinet 
removed  from  one  side. 

b.  Bnine  and  tubercle?,  nat  size, 
a.  The  same  magnified. 


one-half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11  a  fossil  of  the 
same  genus  from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface 
which  the  individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bris- 
tles. The  full-grown  Serpula^  therefore,  which  now  adheres  externally, 
could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Spatangus  had  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be  carried 

a  step  farther.     Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea-urchin  in 

the  chalk  (see  fig.  13),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a  Cranky 

Fig.  la  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.     The  upper  valve  (6,  fig. 

13)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though  occasionally 

found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk 

at  some  distance.    In  this  case,  we  see  clearly  that  the 

sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth  to  age,  tlien  died  and 

lost  its  spines,  which  were  carried  away.     Then  the 

EcMnuTtrmn  the  jo^^g  Crania  adhered  to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and 

TaWe'wftile  CranS  P^ris^^  ^^  ^^  turu ;  aft^r  which  the  upper  valve  was 

attached.  separated  from  the  lower  before  the  Echimis  became 

I.  upper  valve  of  tb»       *  i  .       i     n  ^ 

Crania  detached,     enveloped  in  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms,  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems 
of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled  all  over  by 
the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mollusk  still  re- 
maining in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15  ^,  a  representation  is 
given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo  navalis,  or  com- 
mon ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and  ships.  When  the 
cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the  wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at 
the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces,  as  shown  at  c.     In  like 
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manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  14)  has  been  perforated  by  an 
animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genus,  called  Teredina  by  Lamarck. 
The  calcareous  tube  of  this  moUusk  was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered 


Fig.li. 


FIff.  1&. 


Fossil  and  recent  wood  drilled  by  perforating  MoUosca. 
Fig.  14.  a.  Fossil  wood  from  London  clay,  bored  by  Terrdinn, 

b.  Shell  and  tube  of  Teredina  personata^  the  rigbt-hand  figure  the  yentral,  th«  left  tfa« 
dorsal  view. 
Fig.  15.  €.  Eecont  wood  bored  by  Teredo. 

d.  Shell  and  tube  of  Ttredo  navalis^  from  the  same. 

e.  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the  valves  of  same  detached  from  the  tube. 

on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (6),  which  therefore  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of  the  recent  Teredo,  The  wood  in  this 
fossil  specimen  is  now  converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  lime  ;  but  it  must  once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea, 
when  the  Teredines  lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again, 
before  the  infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift-wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
must  have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by 
a  flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind  :  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for  years 
on  dry  I'xnd,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior  of 
continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the 
sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  testacea. 
Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modern  oyster-beds  and  coral  reefs ; 
and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  extremely  gradual. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved 
to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and  animals,  of  which  the  organic  ori- 
gin was  not  suspected  until  of  late  years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great 
surprise  was  therefore  created  by  the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehren- 
berg  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was 
entirely  composed  of  millions  of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which 
the  Prussian  naturalist  refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  most 
others  now  believe  to  be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and 
ponds  in  England  and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomacese  by 
those  naturalists  who  believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.     The  substanoa 
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alluded  to  has  long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  fonn 
of  powder  for  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among 
other  places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  exam- 
ined with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  siliceous 
plates  or  frustules  of  the  above-mentioned  Diatomaceae,  united  together 
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BanOaria  OnUoruUa  OalloneUa 

fnUgarU  t  dUtaru.  farrugin^a. 

Tliese  flgnrefi  are  magnifled  D«arly  800  timm,  exempt  th«  lower  flgnre  of  O./srruffinM  (tig.  18  a), 
which  is  magnified  2000  Umeii 

witliout  any  visible  cement  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
extreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli 
there  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  Oaillonella  distans  (see 
^,  17)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220  grains,  or  about 
187  miUions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that  we  make 
with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of 
perfect  fossils  are  crashed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomacese  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forms 
are  various,  but  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera  and  spe- 


Fig.20. 


Fig.  19. 


Thus,  in  the  family  Ba- 
cillaria  (see  fig.  16),  the  fos- 
sils preserved  in  tripoli  are 
seen  to  exhibit  the  same  di- 
visions and  transverse  lines 
which  characterize  the  living 
species  of  kindred  form.  With 
tliese,  also,  the  siliceous  spicu- 
lae  or  internal  supports  of  the 
freshwater  sponge,  or  Spon- 
gilla  of  Lamarck,  are  some- 
times intermingled  (see  the 
needle-shaped  bodies  in  fig. 
20).  These  flinty  cases  and 
spiculac,  although  hard,  are 
very  fragile,  breaking  like 
glass,  and  are  therefore  admi- 
rably adapted,  when  rubbed, 
for  wearing  down  into  a  fine 
powder  fit  for  jwlishing  the 
surface  of  metals. 

Fragment  of  senU-opai  from  the  great  bed  of  tripoli,  Bllln.  Besides  the  tripoli,  formed 

FUf.l9.    Natural  size.  ,      .     ,       -.i     i.      .,      , 

rig.  20.    The  samo  raafrntfled.  showing  clrcnlnr  artlcnla-  exclusively  ot  the  fOSSlls  abOVe 
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upper  part  of  the  great  stratum  at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact 
stone,  a  kind  of  semi-opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomacese 
and  spicube  of  the  Spongilla  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by, 
siliceous  matter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most 
delicate  Diatomaceae  have  been  dissolved  by  water,  and  have  thus  given 
rise  to  this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  in- 
sects in  amber.  Tliis  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as  tlie 
opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in  Sax- 
ony, the  species  of  Diatomaceae  (or  Lifusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehrenberg) 
are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to  formations  of 
the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in  peat- 
mosses, has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innumerable  ar- 
ticulated threads,  of  a  yellow  oclire  color,  composed  partly  of  flint  and 
partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  micro- 
scopic body,  called  Gaillonella  ferrugiTiea  (fig.  18). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaces  have  contributed 
their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other 
deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic, 
may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from  microscopic  organic  bodies.  That 
this  is  the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock 
having  been  obseiTed  to  abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as 
echini,  testacea,  bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, on  examining,  Oct.,  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  difierent  parte  of  England,  found, 
on  careftilly  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to  the  eye  simply 
as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils.  He  obtained  above 
a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,  some  being  frag- 
mente  of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others  entire  Foraminifera  and 
CytheridiB.  The  annexed  drawings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The  figures  a  a  represent  their  natural 
size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  fig.  24, 

Cytheridm  and  Foramin'^0ra  from  the  cbftlk. 
Fig.2L  Fig.  22.  Fig.  28.  Fig.  24 
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Cythere^  Mull.  Portion  of  CrUtellaria  Botaiina. 

Cytherina^  Lam.     2f^Qdo9aria.  rotulata, 

are  gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  Diatomaceie  before  men- 
tioned. It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into 
which  these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thou- 
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sands  of  well-preaerved  organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  every  minute 
gram  of  chalk,  and  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coaling  of 
ffints,  often  accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spicules  of 
sponges.  After  reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on 
to  conjecture  that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin 
has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, so  also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  stnicture  can  be 
recognized  may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

"  ThB  dvst  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  1" — ^Btbon. 

How  &int  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of  the 
real  wonders  of  nature !  for  here  we  discover  proo&  that  the  calcareous 
and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not  only  been  once 
alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still 
retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  re- 
mote, was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fosails, — Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which  fre- 
quent lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea.  In 
the  northenl  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and  lime- 
stone, more  than  50  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are  prin- 
cipally, if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their  freshwater 
origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now  abounding 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  con- 
tain exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with  the  remains  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells  scattered  through 
some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are 
districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fossils 
except  snail-shells  (helices) ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Find- 
heim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents 
which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly- 
formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees 
sand  and  mud  strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which 
have  been  brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find  countless 
land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes,  stagnant 
pools,  and  marshes.  These  individuals  have  been  washed  away  from 
the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  some  from 
mountainous  regions,  others  from  the  low  country. 
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Although  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickness,  yet  they 
are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine  depoatft, 
just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimensions  in  comparison  with 


We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  by  the  absence  of 
many  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For  example, 
there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any  zoophytes;  no 
chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic  Foraminifera. 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the  mollusca  that  we  are 
guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question.  In  a  freshwater  deposit, 
the  number  of  individual  shells  is  often  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in 
a  marine  stratum  ;  but  there  is  a  smaller  variety  of  species  and  genera. 
This  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  tlie  genera  and  species  of 
recent  freshwater  and  land  shells  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  ma- 
rine. Thus,  the  genera  of  true  mollusca  according  to  BlainATlle's  system, 
excluding  those  of  extinct  species  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to 
about  200  in  number,  of  which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera 
scarcely  form  more  than  a  sixth.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are  marine, 
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Cycla9  obotata  ;  foasU.    Hants. 


Cyrena  consobrina  ;  foulL    OniyB>  Ebmx. 


about  ten  only  out  of  ninety  genera  being  freshwater.     Among  these 
last,  Uie  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and  fossil,  are  Cyclas^  Cy- 
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Fig.  99. 


Anodonia  CordUrii; 
fossil    Paris. 


Anodonta  latimarginatus ; 
recent.    Bahia. 


Unio  UttoraH*  ; 
recent    Aayergna. 


rena^  Unio^  and  Anodonta  (see  figures) ;  the  two  first  and  two  last  of 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into  each  other. 


*  See  Synoptic  Table  in  Blainvine's  Malacologie. 
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Fig.  8a 


OrypKaa  iiuyurtfa.  Sow.  {G. 

arcuat€k,  Lam.)  upper 

Talv«.    Idasw 

ludiTM.  (See  %ures.) 

Fig.  81. 


Lamarck  divided  the  bivalve  mollusca  into  the 
Dimyary^  or  those  having  two  large  muscular 
impressions  in  each  valve,  as  a  6  in  the  Cjclas, 
fig.  25,  and  the  Monomyary^  such  as  the  oyster 
and  scallop,  in  which  there  is  only  one  of  these 
impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30.  Now,  as  none 
of  these  last,  or  the  unimuscular  bivalves,  are 
freshwater,  we  may  at  once  presume  a  deposit  in 
which  we  find  any  of  them  to  be  marine. 

The  univalve  shells  most  characteristic  of  fresh- 
water deposits  are,  Planorhis^  Lymnea,  and  Pa^ 
But  to  these  are  occasionally  added  Fhysa,  Sue- 

Fig.  82.  Fig.  88. 


PlanorbUt 
fos&U.    Isle  of  \ 


Paludina  l^nkt ; 
foaslL    Hants. 


Vigfat  Ibaail.    Hanta. 

cinea,  Ancylus,  Valvaia,  Melanopsis,  Melania,  and  Neritina,  (See  figures.) 

Fig.  84  Fig.  8S.  Fig.  86.  Fig.  87. 


Sucdnsa  amphibia  ; 
fossil    Loess,  Shiuei 


Aneylu9  el^ffans; 
fossil,    llaots. 


Valtaia  ;       Phyta  kypnorum  ; 
fossil.  recent 

Grays,  Essex. 


In  regard  to  one  of  these,  the  Ancylus  (fig.  35),  Mr.  Gray  observes 
that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine  Siphonaria,  ex- 
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Fig:  89. 


Fig.  4a 


Fig.  41. 
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Auricula; 
recent    Ara. 


JMania  Phyta  cdtum- 

inquinata.  nari».    Paris 

Paris  basin.  basin. 


MdanopHshw!' 
oinoidta;  recent 
Asia. 


cept  in  the  animal.    The  shell,  however,  of  the  Ancylus  is  usuaUy 
thinner.* 

•  Gray,  PhiL  Trans.  1885,  p.  802. 
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Some  naturalists  include  Neritina  (fig.  42)  and  the  marine  Nerita 
i^g,  43)  in  the  same  genus,  it  being  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the 


Fig.  42. 
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J^eritina  globulin,    Paris  tasin. 


J^erita  granftUmu    Parit  basin. 


Fig.  44 


two  by  good  generic  characters.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother,  and  more  globular 
than  the  marine ;  and  they  have  never,  like  the  Neritae,  the 
inner  margin  of  the  outer  lip  toothed  or  crenulated.  (See 
fig.  43.) 

A  few  genera,  among  which  Ceritkium  (fig.  44)  is  tlie  most 
abundant,  are  common  both  to  rivers  and  tlie  sea,  having  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  each.  Other  genera,  like  Auricula  (fig.  38),  are 
amphibious,  frequenting  marshes,  especially  near  the  sea. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant  genera 
among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  Helix  (fig.  45),  (7y- 
clostoma  (fig.  46),  Pupa  (fig.  47),  Clausilia  (fig.  48),  Bulimus  (fig.  49), 


Ceriihium 

cinctnm. 

Paris  basin. 


Fig.  45. 


JT^liaR  Turonen«U, 
Faluns,  Tonraine. 


Fig.  4«. 
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CycHostoma 

eUgan«. 

Loess. 


Fig.  47.       Fig.  49. 


Fig.  49. 


^ 


Pupa      Clansilia       SulimuA  lubricui, 
trident,       hideiiM.  Loess,  Rhino. 

Loess.         LoesSb 


Fig.  60. 


and  Achatina  ;  which  two  last  are  nearly  allied  and  pass  into  each  other. 
The  Ampullaria  (fig.  50)  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting  rivers 
and  ponds  in  hot  countries.  Many  fossil  species  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  marine  formations,  and  are  suspected  by 
some  oonchologists  to  belong  to  Natica  and  other  ma- 
rine genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species, 
with  the  exception  of  Melanopsis  (fig.  41),  and  Acha- 
tina, which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have  entire 
mouths ;  and  this  circumstance  may  often  serve  as 
a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from  marine  strata; 
since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  mouths  are  not  entire,  we 
may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The  aperture  is  said  to  be 
entire  in  such  shells  as  the  Ampullaria  and  the  land  shells  (figs.  45 — 
40),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notch, 


AmpuUaria  glauea, 
from  the  Jamna. 
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such  as  that  seen  at  6  in  Ancillaria  (fig.  52) ;  or  is  not  prolonged  into 
a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  Pleurotoma  (fig.  51). 

The  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have  these 
notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  species  ^are  carnivorous ;  whereas 


PUurdoma 

rotaUk 

Sabapu  bilta, 

luly. 


a  b 

Ancillaria  9ubulata,    Barton  elaf. 

nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plant-eaters  ;  whether  the 
species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  exception  to 
one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerithium  (fig.  44),  although  provided  with 
a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  brackish, 
and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the  shells 
of  Cypri^,  a  minute  crustaceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much  resembling 
that  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living  species  of  this  genus 
swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are 
not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a 
deposit,  because  the  majority  of  species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the 
same  order,  the  Cytherina  of  Lamarck  (see  above,  fig.  21,  p.  26),  in- 
habit salt  water ;  and,  although  the  animal  difiers  slightly,  the  shell  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Cypris, 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Chara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are 
very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
foraminiferous  shells.     (See  fig.  63  a.) 

The  CharoB  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their  seed- 
vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of  resisting 
decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute  their  abundance 
in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  64)  represents  a  branch  of 
one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of 
northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant  is  more  globular  than  in 
the  British  Charce^  and  therefore  more  nearly  resembles  in  form  Uie  ex- 
tinct fossil  species  found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries.     The 

*  For  figures  of  foasU  «peeies  of  Purbeek,  see  below,  oh.  xx. 
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stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both  ia  modern 
shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  formations.     Thej  are  generally 
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Fig.  61 


Chara  mMicaginvla  ; 
AmsiL    Uppor  Eocene, 
IsieofWiffht 
O.  Seed-vc&sel, 

matniifled  20 

diametera. 
"b.  Stem,  magnified. 


Ckara  Oatitoa  ;  retfTkt    Italf. 


cr.  Senile  8«ed-veMe1  between  the  diTldons  of 
the  lonves  of  Uie  female  plant 

J>.  MofrnifliHl  transvfcnie  section  of  a  branch, 
with  five  seed-vessels,  seen  fk-oin  below 
upwards^ 


composed  of  a  large  tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem 
being  divided  at  certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints. 
(See  6,  fig.  63.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  impres- 
sions of  leaves,  and  brandies  of  trees,  in  strata  containing  freshwater 
shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teetli  and  bones  of  land  quad- 
rupeds, of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in  which  such  remains 
are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology."* 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch,  pike,  and 
loach  ( Cyprinus,  Perca^  Esox^  and  Cobitis),  as  also  Zebias,  being  pe- 
culiar to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater  and  some 
marine  species,  as  Coitus^  Mugil^  and  Anguilla^  or  eel.  The  rest  are 
either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon  ;  or  are  exclusively 
characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observations  respecting  fossil 
fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more  modem  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for 
in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the  forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  ex- 
isting fishes,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  in  tlie  present  state  of  sci- 
ence, to  derive  any  positive  information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the 
element  in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a  small 
and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When  it  occurs 
on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate  occupation  oi 
certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the 
river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing 
at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns, 
and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
shells. 

*  Sec  Index  of  Principles,  **  Fosailization." 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile  and 
lifississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and 
which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often  commu- 
nicate exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even  centuries ; 
and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  pe- 
riods filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  oficrs  an  excellent  illustration  of  analogous 
changes  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  tlie  western  ex- 
tremity of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its 
windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand 
between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed  and  removed. 
The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  FttctLS  vmculosus,  together  with  oys- 
ters and  other  marine  mollusca,  have  succeeded  the  CyclaSy  Lymnea^ 
PaLudina^  and  Chara,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  mentioned 
as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account  for  some 
cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  freshwater  strata. 
When  we  find,  as  in  the  southeast  of  England,  a  great  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  cretaceous,  more  than  1000 
feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
different  explanation  of  the  phenomena.f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLroATION    OT   STRATA    AND    PETRIFACTION    OF   FOSSILS. 

Ghemical  and  medianical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles— Hardening 
by  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure — 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — GSppert^s  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silex  derived  from  de- 
O(mipoeiti>n  of  felspar — Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
buria],  of  others  when  much  decayed.  • 

Haying  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  consolidation 
of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits, — ^A  distinction  has  been  made  by 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Lym-Fiord." 
t  Sec  below,  Chap^  XVIII^  on  the  Wealden. 
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geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  mechanicaL 
origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  peb- 
bles produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  accumulations  of 
stones  and  scoriae  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which  have  fallen  into  their 
present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  matter  which  forms 
a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  but  in 
a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by  chemical  action.  In  this  manner 
carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipitated  upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where 
mineral  springs  abound,  and  where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin, 
is  deposited.  In  these  springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  'solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  add,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water, 
on  issuing  from  the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous 
matter  then  falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  incrustiug  shells,  fragments  of 
wood  and  leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony  skel- 
etons of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably  furnished  to 
the  sea-water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals.  Even  shells  of  which 
the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are  very  commonly  found  to 
be  incrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of  limestoncf 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  II.  on  the  original  hori- 
zontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits,  and 
only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely  chemical 
may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  incrust  the  vertical 
walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  but  such  de^- 
posits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles, — ^It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous  rocks 
that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But  there  are 
many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into  operation  long 
afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the  water  of  fen-uginous 
or  calcai-eous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that 
iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  between 
the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  die  whole  has  been  boimd 
together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts 
loose  and  incoherent 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Eelloway 
in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several  counties,  the 
sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareous  Springs  "  dbc 
t  IWd.    "Travertin,"  «  Coral  Reefs*"  Ac 
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stony  near  Edloway.  In  this  district  there  are  numerons  fossil  shells 
which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts. 
The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at  some  former 
period,  as  a  cetnent  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sand- 
stone has  been  produced.  If  we  take  fragments  of  many  other  argilla- 
ceous grits,  retaining  the  casts  of  shells,  and  plunge  them  imto  dilute 
muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see  them  immediately  changed  into  common 
sand  and  mud ;  the  cement  of  lime  derived  frim  the  shells,  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint  In  some 
loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of 
decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched.  It  is  clear  that 
water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of 
the  shell ;  and,  unless  circumstances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together ;  in 
whidi  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain.  The  absence  of  or- 
ganic remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks  may  be  thus  explained ;  but 
we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them  no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded, 
as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  tlie  bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of 
moderate  depth  on  which  no  fragment  of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living 
creature  can  be  detected  by  dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
depths  where  the  zero  of  animal  life  has  been  approached ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  depth  of  about  280  fathoms,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Prof.  £.  Forbes.  In  the  JEgean  Sea  a  deposit 
of  yellowish  mud  of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling 
chaJk,  is  going  on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation 
must  be  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains.* 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely  dif- 
fused in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the  earth*s 
crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies 
is  considered;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters  are  always 
passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is 
lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it  and  solidify. 
This  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragment- 
ary mixture.  In  some  conglomerates,  like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertford- 
shire (a  Lower  Eocene  deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the 
rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when  they 
first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems  to  con- 
firm this  idea :  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used  for  building 
and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry 
th^n  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  these,  when  once 

•  Report  Brit  Ass.  184S,  p.  176. 
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dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  water 
without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to  shape  the 
stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture  while  they  are  yet  soft  and 
wet,  and  while  they  contain  their  "  quarry- water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to 
break  up  stone  intended  fop  roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  months  that  it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest 
pores  of  rocks,  to  deposit,'  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex, 
and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the 
pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be 
themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated.  On 
the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when 
frozen ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water,  has  crys- 
tallized, so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles  of  which 
the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be  moulded 
like  dough  when  first  found ;  and  some  simple  minerals,  which  are  rigid 
and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible  and  soft  in  their 
native  beds ;  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and 
chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  tlie  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North 
America,  is  soft^  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but  if  a  pieco 
be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  broken  by 
a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was  drained,  such 
a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marlstone,  like  that 
observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and  like  them  contain- 
ing fi-esh water  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers 
transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mix- 
ture called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand  charged  with 
about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid  stone  in  water, 
and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constnicting  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  chemical 
aflSnity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended  in  water. 
Aft;er  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual  attraction  on 
each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots,  forming  lumps, 
nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous  deposits  there  are 
calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which  took  place  aft^r  the  shale 
or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  successive  lamins ;  for  these  laminae 

•  Dr.  MacOulloch,  Syst  of  GeoL  vol  i.  p.  128. 
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are  often  traced  in  the  ooncretionfi,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  but- 
rounding  imoonsolidated  rock.     (See  fig.  55.)     Such  nodules  of  lime- 
f]^  0^  stone  have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 

body  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  concretionary  structure  are  those 
described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as 
abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  the  north  of  England.  The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  con- 
centric and  radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminae  of 
original  deposition  pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliffs 
this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some 
of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion 
of  their  exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  belcw.  Thus 
the  larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56)  passes  from  the 

stratum  b  upwards  into  a.  In  this  in- 
stance we  must  suppose  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the 
stratum  b,  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a  ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter,  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts  of 
the  stratum.  CrystaUization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have  gone 
on  fonning  concentric  coats,  around  the  original  nucleus  without  inter- 
fering with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  rearranged  by  chemical 
forc^,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  subsequent  ag- 
gregation of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata  of  grit,  A,  B, 

C,  are  charged  unequally  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  B  is  the  most  calcareous. 
If  consolidation  takes  place  in  B,  the  con- 
cretionary action  may  spread  upwards 
into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass  (f,  e,/,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united  with  B  into  one  solid 
mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of  division  rf,  c,  being  thus  effaced,  the 
line  rf,  /,  would  generally  be  considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B, 
though  not  strictly  a  true  plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat. — ^When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  incumbent  ocean ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with  the 
sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column 


Fig.  57. 


*  De  la  Beche,  Geol  Researches,  p.  95,  and  GeoL  Observer  (1851),  p.  686. 
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of  fluid  above.  The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  remains  which 
are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  as  they  sink,  otherwise  they 
would  be  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened.  Nevertheless,  il 
the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  state,  and  do  not  set  or 
solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  by  the  weight  of  other 
materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  as  soft  clay  or  loose  sand 
on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By  such  downward  pressure 
particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  become  packed  into  a  smaller 
space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together  i>ermanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  mechanical 
movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have  been  bent, 
broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of  more  yielding 
materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others  previously  consol- 
idated, and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a  new  structure.  A 
recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how  fine  sediment  derived 
from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by  mere  pressure.  The 
graphite  or  "  black  lead"  of  commerce  having  become  very  scarce,  Mr. 
Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the  dust  of  the  purer  portions 
of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might  be  recomposed  into  a  mass  as 
dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite.  The  powder  of  graphite  is  first 
carefully  prepared  and  freed  fi-om  air,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  press 
on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight  fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several 
blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000  tons  ;  after  which  operation  the  powdei 
is  so  perfectly  solidified  that  it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibita  when 
broken  the  same  texture  as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To  this 
subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains, — The  changes  which  fossil  organic 
bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in  rocks,  throw 
much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.  Fossil  shells  in  some  modem 
deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  having 
simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in  other  cases  the  shell 
has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of  its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of 
its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of  the  shell  itself,  the  original  matter 
of  which  has  been  removed.  These  different  forms  of  fossilization  may 
easily  be  understood  if  we  examine  the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a 
pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are  shells.  If  the  mud  be  argillaceous,  it 
acquires  consistency  on  drying,  and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we 
find  that  each  shell  has  left  impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then 
remove  the  shell  itself,  we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often  very  different  from 
that  of  the  outer  shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  ^g,  58,  commonly  called 
a  fossil  screw,  would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist 
to  be  the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  6,  fig.  58.    Nor  should 
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we  have  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  6,  ^g,  59, 
WCTe  different  parts  of  the  same  fossil.     The  reader  will  observe,  in  the 


Fig.  03. 


Fig.». 


and  cast  of  the  same.    Coral  Saig^. 


PUurctomaria  AnglUsa  t 
cast    Liaa, 


last-mentioned  figure  (6,  ^g,  59),  that  an  empty  space  shaded  dark,  which 
the  shell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between  the  enveloping 
stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls.  In  s;ioh  cases 
_  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  particles  removed  by 
water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were  taken  out  a  hollow 
mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form  of  the  shell  with  its 
tubercles  and  striae,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59,  would  be  seen  embossed.  Now 
if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus  and  the  impression,  instead 
of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up  with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  py- 
rites, or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both 
of  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner 
silidfied  casts  of  shells  have  been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of 
the  nucleus  happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  pro- 
cure in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original.  This  cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing 
merely  the  superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  organization ;  but  there 
is  another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  anatom- 
ical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  features,  but 
the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also  shown. 
Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only  the  general 
shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  organization  are  re- 
tained in  flint 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited  in 
fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of  annual 
growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many  of  the 
minute  cells  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels  which  in 
the  living  v^table  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  are  pre- 
served. Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree,  72  feet  in 
length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone  strata  associated 
with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to  transmit  lights 
and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times,  the  texture  seen  in  fig.  60  is  ex- 
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hibited.     A  texture  equally  minute  and  complicated  has  been  obsenred 
in  the  wood  of  largo  tnmks  of  fossil  trees  found 
*  in  the  Craigleith  quarry  near  Edinburgh,  where 

the  stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  siliceous, 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  parallel 
rows  of  vessels  here  seen  are  the  rings  of  an- 
nual growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  imperfectly 
•i^^^^fTt^rT^r^Tilil  preserved,  the  wood  having  probably  decayed 
coal  Btniu.  mnsrnifle<L  (Wi-     before  the  mineralizing  matter  had  penetrated  to 

tham.)    Tninsveree  MCtlon.         ,  .  -    i 

that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases,  we 
may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by  water 
charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other  earths 
in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated  will  be  after- 
wards considered.  K  an  organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be  dissolved 
into  its  component  elements,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be 
washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all  vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant 
disappear.  But  if  the  same  substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  de- 
compose more  gradually ;  and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in 
the  familiar  example  of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if 
as  fast  as  each  particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous 
state,  a  particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  min- 
eral, is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we. may  imagine  this  inor- 
ganic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the  organic 
molecule.  In  tliis  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain  vessels  may 
first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the  same  may 
decay  and  sufler  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the  whole  is  lapidified, 
it  may  not  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of  stone  or  metal.  Some  of  the 
original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  elements  may  remain  mingled 
in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  substance  itself  may  be  differently 
colored  at  different  times,  or  so  crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differ- 
ently, and  thus  the  texture  of  the  original  body  may  be  faithfully 
exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we  have 
any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down  precisely 
in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  ?  The  following 
curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point  Professor  Gup- 
pert  of  Breslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  natural  process  of  pet- 
rifaction. For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous,  others  calcareous,  others 
metallic  matter  in  solution.  lie  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a 
certain  extent  Thus,  for  example,  thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken 
from  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris),  were  immersed  in  a  moderately 
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strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  liquid  for  several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a 
red-heat  until  the  vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  notliing  remained 
but  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
deal  so  exactly  that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  fam- 
ily of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  acddental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in  tlie 
Geological  Transactions.*  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several  quarts 
of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  for  about  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time  when  the  liquor 
was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on  the  surface,  and  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  discovered  the  bones  of  several  mice 
in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small  grains  of  ppites,  others  of  sulphur, 
others  of  crystallized  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide 
of  iron.  It  was  evident  that  some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in 
the  fluid,  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron  on  each  other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  ox- 
ygen ;  hence  the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down. 
Although  the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  phe- 
nomenon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  may 
be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction, so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  precipitated,  and 
ready,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  replace  the  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be  resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  tliat  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
"  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter,  and 
form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms  just 
set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and 
are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where  organic  matter 
newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there  will  chemical  changes 
take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowng  off  from 
the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to  be  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  8olution.f  Now  if  newly- 
deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a 
state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  organic 
bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily  become  petrified 
as  the  substances  artificially  immersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  various 
iloid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is  continually 

•  Vol  L  p.  899,  first  seriea. 

f  PiddlngtoD,  Asiat.  Research,  vol  zviiL  p.  226. 
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percolating  the  earth^s  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight  adnunore  either 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or  some  other  earthy, 
alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  in  particular  are  copiously 
charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements;  and  it  is  only  in  theiz 
waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  In  certain  cases^  therefore, 
especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine  the  flint  of  silicified 
wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  waters  of  thermal  springs. 
In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may  have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if 
not  wholly,  from  the  decomposition  of  diatomacese,  sponges,  and  other 
bodies.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake 
or  the  ocean  can  be  constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous 
matter  so  abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  not 
only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain-water,  when 
it  falls  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decomposing,  may  be- 
come so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a  power  of  dis- 
solving a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  roclra  over  which  it  flows. 
Hence  marine  corals  and  moUusca  may  be  provided  by  riveis  with 
the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But  pure  silex,  even 
when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Turner  has  well  ex- 
plained, in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of  geology,*  how  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex  in  solution.  He  has  remarked 
that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  bulk  of 
felspar,  is  intimately  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other 
elements.  The  alkaline  matter  of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for 
water,  as  also  for  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in 
the  waters  of  most  springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline 
matter,  and  leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But 
this  residue  of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which  existed 
in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have  been  dis- 
solved and  removed  ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways ;  first, 
because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble  in  water ;  sec- 
ondly, because  silica  in  what  is  technically  called  its  na.scent  state  is  also 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of  silica  is  afibrded  to  rivers 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  felspathic  rocks  are  universally  dis- 
tributed, constituting,  as  they  do,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic, 
plutonic,  and  metamorphic  formations.  Even  where  they  chance  to  be 
absent  in  mass,  they  rarely  fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  basin  of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters  largely  in- 
to the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may  yield  silica  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this  mineral  consists  of  silica, 
combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  ox- 
idation of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

•  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil.  Jouru.  Na  30,  p.  24ft. 
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We  have  stilJ,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of  fossil 
bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply 
that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity,  for 
stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most  perishable  nature, 
are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the  complete  silicifica- 
tion  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just  about  to  shoot  forth, 
and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  the  cabbage  of  the 
palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  in  such  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality  in  the  water  which  re- 
tarded putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  buried  substance  may 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disintegration,  like  the  flesh  of 
lodies  imbedded  in  peat 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  periahable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have  de- 
pended on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced.  Thus, 
in  certain  silicified  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that  most  de- 
structible part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the  hard  woody 
fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it  being  hollow  or 
filled  with  agate.  Here,  petri&ction  must  have  commenced  soon  after 
the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  the  supply  of  min- 
efal  matter  must  then  have  £uled,  or  the  water  must  have  become  too 
much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed.  But  when  this  fibre  is 
alone  discoverable,  we  must  sup]K>se  that  an  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  lapidification,  during  which  the  cellular  tissue 
was  obliterated.  When  both  structures,  namely,  the  cellular  and  the 
woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the  process  must  have  commenced  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  it  was  completed 
throughoutf 

*  Stokea,  GeoL  Trans.  voL  v.  p.  212,  Bocond  mfim. 
t  I^^ 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ELEVATION    OF    STRATA   ABOVE    THE    6EA — HORIZONTAL    AND    INCLINED 
STRATIFICATION. 

Why  tho  positioD  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  referred 
to  the  risiDg  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of 
extensive  masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — An- 
ticlinal and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding 
by  lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — Vari- 
ous forms  of  outcrop— ^Rocks  broken  by  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Hutton  and  Play  fair  on  the  same — Frac- 
tures of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alterna- 
tions produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Lakd  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered. — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  aqueous  rocks  containiDg  marine  fossils  extend  over  wide  conti- 
nental tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to  great  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4).  Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry 
land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must 
Imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have  been  raised 
up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry  land.  The  earlier 
geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to  this  alternative,  embraced  the 
former  opinion,  assuming  that  the  ocean  was  originally  universal,  and 
had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands 
and  continents  were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive 
that  the  water  had  gone  down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards 
into  its  present  position.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  sat- 
isfactory hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body 
of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean 
had  once  stood  at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It 
moreover  appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain 
spaces  on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary, 
then  sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained 
in  each  of  tliese  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself  we 
are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata 
composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained  those  more 
common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  tlieir 
edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  re- 
peatedly moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  ita 
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position  relativelj  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for 
preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the  position 
of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the  stratification  re- 
mains horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata  are  disturbed,  broken, 
inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent  with  human  experience 
that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in 
others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are 
now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly,  as  to  have 
been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scientific  observations,  made 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence from  human  experience  of  a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any 
region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink  in  one  place  without  its  level  being 
depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  the 
great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the  position 
of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of  marine 
origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position.  Such  are 
the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of 
animals  wholly  dissimilar  fi-om  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  foesiliferouB  deposits,  namely,  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and 
now  Silurian,  by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had 
recently  formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America, 
and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly 
devated  yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at  their 
present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover  them,  we 
suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height  This  idea,  how- 
ever startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before 
stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been  obtained  that  tlie  land  is  experiencing, 
and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Play- 
feir  argued  in  favor  of  this  opinion  in  1802  ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch, 
after  his  travels  in  Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising 
of  the  land  was  in  progress.    CelsiuB  and  other  Swedish  writers  had. 
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a  century  before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  for 
ages,  been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  at- 
tributed the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  by  abundant  evi- 
dence ;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been  universal  nor 
everywhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted,  in  some  r^ons,  to 
several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few  inches ;  while  in  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province  of  Scania,  there  has  been  actu- 
ally a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land,  buildings  having  gradually  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that  very 
extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been  under- 
going slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia, 
covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space  of  more 
than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  has 
been  established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish  naturalist,  Dr.  PingeL 
And  while  these  proofe  of  continental  elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow 
and  insensible  movements,  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evi- 
dence has  been  daily  strengthened  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected 
by  violent  convulsions  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  There 
the  rocks  are  rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down 
several  feet  at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original 
position  of  strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any 
amount 

It  has  also  l>een  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where  cir- 
cular coral  islands  and  hairier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and  continued 
sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses  of  coral  are 
based  ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea,  where  the  land  is 
on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far  above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various  facts 
which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether  of  ele- 
vation or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  accom- 
plished slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated  fully  of 
these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology ,J  I  shall  assume,  in  the  present 
work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature ;  and 
when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the  elevation  of  horizon- 
tal, inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the  8ui)erposition  of  fresh- 

•  In  the  firat  three  editions  of  my  Principles  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  a  gradaal  rise  of  land  in  Sweden ; 
but  after  visiting  that  country,  in  1834,  I  retracted  these  objections,  and  published 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  opinion  in  the 
PhiL  Trans.  1835,  Part  I     See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  subsequent  editions. 

f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  oo 
Coral  Reefs. 

X  Seo  chapters  xxvii.  te  uucii.  inelmive,  and  chap.  L 
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water  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be  described.  It  will  also  appear, 
in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the  doctrine  of  a  continued  subsidence  of 
land  may  throw  on  the  manner  in  which  a  series  of  strata,  formed  in 
shallow  water,  may  have  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  exca- 
vation of  valleys  also,  and  other  effects  of  denudation,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  treat,  can  alone  be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the 
proo&,  now  on  record,  of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land, 
throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
foimations,  and  the  depression  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscillations 
in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  sometimes  everywhere  much  shallower 
than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles  deeper. 

Inclined  stratification. — ^The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing  up  perpen- 
dicularly on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  es- 
pecially in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding-stone  alternating 
with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically  to  the  horizon.  When 
Saussure  first  observed  certain  conglomer- 
ates in  a  similar  position  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
he  remarked  that  the  pebbles,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication (see  fig.  61).  From  this  he  in- 
ferred, that  such  strata  must,  at  first,  have 
been  horizontal,  each  oval  pebble  having 

originally    Settied    at    the    bottom    of    the    Vertical  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

water,  with  its  flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason 
that  an  egg  will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  in- 
deed, of  die.  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle 
beach  some  oval  or  flatnsided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges ; 
these  having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity,  which 
occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  colored  shales,  the 
beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups,  namely.  No.  l,red 
marl  or  shale ;  No.  2,  red  sandstone,  used  for  building ;  No.  3,  conglom* 
erate ;  and  No.  4,  gray  paving-stone,  and  tile-stone,  with  green  and  red- 
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dish  shale,  containing  peculiar  organic  re- 
mains. A  glance  at  the  section  will  show 
that  each  of  the  formations  2,  3,  4,  are  re- 
peated thrice  at  the  surfiftce,  twice  with  a 
southerly,  and  once  with  a  northerly  indi- 
cation or  dip^  and  the  beds  in  No.  1,  which 
are  nearly  horizontal,  are  still  brought  up 
twice  by  a  slight  curvature  to  the  surface, 
once  on  each  side  of  A.  Beginning  at  the 
northwest  extremity,  the  tile-stones  and 
conglomerates  No.  4  and  No.  3  are  verti- 
cal, and  they  generally  form  a  ridge  par> 
allel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampi- 
ans. The  superior  strata  Nos.  2  and  1  be- 
come less  and  less  inclined  on  descending 
to  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where  the 
strata,  having  a  concave  bend,  are  said  by 
geologists  to  lie  in  a  "  trough''  or  "basin." 
Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  runs  au 
imaginary  line  A,  called  technically  a 
"  synclinal  line,"  where  the  beds,  which 
are  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
supposed  to  meet.  It  is  most  important 
for  the  observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he 
will  perceive  by  the  diagram,  that  in  trav- 
elling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older  to 
newer  beds;  whereas,  after  crossing  the 
line  A,  and  prnwug  his  course  in  the  same 
southerly  direction,  he  is  continually  leav- 
ing the  newer,  and  advancing  upon  older 
strata.  All  the  deposits  which  he  had  be- 
fore examined  begin  then  to  reour  in  re- 
versed order,  until  he  arrives  at  the  central 
axis  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  where  the  strata 
are  seen  to  form  an  arch  or  saddle,  having 
an  anticlinal  line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this  line,  and  continuing 
towards  the  S.  £.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are  again  repeated,  in  the 
same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with  a  southerly  dip.  At  White- 
ness (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclined  strata  are  covered  by 
a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.  These  are  composed  of  red  conglom- 
erate and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  de- 
scribed, and  rest  uncoTtfarmablt/  upon  strata  of  the.  sandstone  group,  No.  2. 
An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions  of 
the  rock  are  sharper  and  fiar  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space,  has 
be^n  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall*  It  occurs  near  St.  Abb's  Head, 
•  Edin.  7>aD8.  vol  vil  pL  8. 
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on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  consist  principally  of  a 
bluish  slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  surface.  The  undulations 
of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  cliffs  from  200  to  300 

Fig.e8. 


CarTed  strata  of  slat«  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  BerwicksLire.    (Sir  J.  UalL) 


feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bendings  in  the  course  of 
about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alternately  concave  and  convex  up- 
wards. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  opposite  ends 
pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them  to  approach 
more  nearly  together.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight,  the  layers  of  clay 
were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear  a  miniature  resemblance 
to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the 
natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only  see  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  part 
being  invisible  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  away  by  denudation,  or  that  action  of 

Fig.  64 


water  which  wiH  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  lines  in 
the  accompanying  plan  (fig.  64)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  the 
strata  in  part  of  the  line  of  cliff  alluded  to  ;  the  fainter  lines,  that  por- 
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lion  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  sea-level,  as  also  that  which  is  siip- 
posed  to  have  once  existed  above  the  present  sur&ce. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differently 
colored  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  horizontally, 

T\g.9R. 


cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  each  end,  and  force 
them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  will  exactly  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty. 
It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  described,  that 
some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures, 
while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  protruded  upwards 
through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which  a  great  displace- 
ment of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes,  that 
there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of  producing 
a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  continuance  throughout 
long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements  seems  to  imply  the  formation 
and  renewal  of  ca\ities  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by 
the  removal  of  matter  by  volcanoes  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  argillaceous  rocks  by  heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination 
of  circumstances.  Whatever  conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the 
causes,  it  is  certain  that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal 
degrees  of  subsidence,  become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust 

The  "  Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  .coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent  il 
lustration  of  this  fact. — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  exca 
ration  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying  strata 
to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
mine.  "In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "three  distinct  subsidences 
were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing  out  of  three  seams  of 
ooal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks  were  caused  in  the  incum- 
bent mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  thus  settled  down."*     The  ex- 

•  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  iil  p.  148. 
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act  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases  can  only  be  accurately  measured 
where  water  accumulates  on  the  surface,  or  a  railway  traverses  a  coal-field. 
When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  masses  of 
coal  are  left  at  intervals  as  props  to  support  the  roof  and  protect  the 
colliers.     Thus  in  fig.  66,  representing  a  section  at  Wallsend,  Newcastle, 


the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented  by  the  white 
spaces  a  6,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts  of  the  original 
coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale  constituting  the  floor 
of  the  mine.    When  the  props  have  been  reduced  in  size,  they  are  pressed 
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down  by  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks  (no  less  than  630  feet  thick) 
upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the 
open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising  up, 
the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  "Thrust,"  does,  in 
fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the  roof  But  it 
usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale, 
or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding  than  the  foundation,  which 
often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substrata  are  hard 
at  first,  they  soon  become  soflened  and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  curvature 
at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig.  66  ;  then  the  pavement  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal  crack,  as  at  6 ;  then 
the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof,  as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  portions  of  the 
ridge  are  reunited  and  flattened  at  the  top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at 
d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the  props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by 
pressure.  It  is  also  found,  that  below  the  creeps  a,  i,  c,  rf,  an  inferior 
stratum,  called  the  "  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured 
at  the  points  «,  /,  ^,  A,  and  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward 
movement,  caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  "main  coal,"  has  been 
propagated  through  a  thickness  of  64  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which 
intervene  between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also 
been  traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  tlie  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our  no- 
tice than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will  sometimes 
elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its 
reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the  curv- 
ature of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends 
most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement  or  violence  are  great- 
est in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months  or  years  for  their  entire 
accomplishment  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  similar  changes  may 
have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  earth's  crust  by  partial  and 
gradual  subsidences,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been  undermined 
throughout  long  periods  of  time ;  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
inferring  sudden  violence,  simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is 
excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants  between 
sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern-leaves,  or 
fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when  first  deposited. 
If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now  inclined,  or  standing 
on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent  derangement  The  proof 
becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  when  these  strata,  induding 
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vegetable  remains,  are  curved  again  and  again,  and  even  folded  into  the 
fonn  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  the  same  continaous  layer  of  coal  is  out 
through  several  times  in  the  same  perpendicular  shaft.  Thus,  in  the 
ooal-field  near  Mons,  in  Belgium,  these  zigzag  bendings  are  repeated  four 


Zigzag  flflzarefl  of  oottl  near  Mona. 

or  five  times,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  67,  the  black  lines  repre- 
senting seams  of  coal.* 

Dip  and  strike, — In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms  have 
been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  unconformable  position  of  strata,  and  the 
anticliruil  and  synclinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  strike  of  the  beds,  I 
shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead  of  being  quite 
level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the  point  of  the  compass 
to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip,  and  the  degree  of  devi- 
ation from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called  the  amount  of  dip,  or  th£ 
yij.  ea.  angle  of  dip.    Thus,  in  the  annexed 

diagram  (fig.  68),  a  series  of  strata 
are  inclined,  and  they  dip  to  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The 
strike,  or  line  of  bearing,  is  the  pro- 
longation or  extension  of  the  strata 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  direction  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  Uie  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  west  We  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  streichen  signifying  to 
extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may  be  aptly  illus- 
trated by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the  long  ridge  of 
the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates,  which  dip  on 
one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in  every 
part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid  being  occa- 
sionally deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the  amount  of  it 

*  See  plan  by  K.  ChAvalier,  Borates  D^Auboissoii,  torn,  il  p»  884^ 
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K  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered,  whether 
artificially  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  is  steepest,  or 
in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it  This  is  the  true 
dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly 
horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if  the  observer  see  the 
strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  inwards  from  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  cliffy  which  exhibits  a 
section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able 
to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  69),  we  may 
suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of  which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the 

Fig.68L 


Apparent  horizontalltj  of  inclined  stnta. 

beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat ;  while  in 
the  other  side  facing  the  west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  tlie  person 
on  shore  to  be  at  an  angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are 
confined  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavor 
to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  be- 
yond the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with  such 
minuteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a  clinometer. 
We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by  standing  exactly 
Fig.  70.  opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the  true  dip  is 

exhibited,  holding  tlie  hands  immediately 
before  the  eyes,  and  placing  the  fingers  of 
one  in  a  perpendicular,  and  of  the  other  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  discover  whether  the  lines  of 
the  inclined  beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as 
to  give  an  angle  of  45^,  or  whether  it 
would  divide  the  space  into  two  equal  or 
unequal  portions.  The  upper  dotted  lino 
may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to  the  north ;  but  should  the  beds  dip 
precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  as  in  the  lower  dotted 
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line,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  inclination  may  still  be  measured 
by  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series  of  con- 
cave and  convex  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several  times.  These 
usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  pro- 
longed in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  mountains  has 
been  proved  to  consist  of  many  parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  as  in  fig.  71,  the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossilif- 
erous  strata,  of  which  the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in 
deep  transverse  gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and 
parallel  vallep  to  run  north  and  souUi,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
itrike  of  the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  be  anticlinal  lines, 
and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  synclinal  line. 


Bectton  lUastnting  the  structure  of  th«  Swiss  Jura. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges.  A,  B,  are  unbroken  on  the 
sommit,  whereas  one  of  them,  G,  has  been  fractured  along  the  line  of 
strike,  and  a  portioi  of  it  carried  away  by  denudation,  so  that  the  ridges 
of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  6,  c,  come  out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the 

miners  say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides 

of  a  valley.     The  ground  plan  of 

I  such  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 

1  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 

Z  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.  72,  and 

I  the  cross  section  of  the  same  by 

I  fig.  73.     The  line  D  E,  fig..  72,  is 

the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side  of 

which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  direc- 

*  Sec  M.  Thurmann*B  -^ork,  **  E^ssai  sur  les  SouUvemens  Jurassiques  da  Por- 
reDtrny,  Paris,  1832,"  with  whom  I  ezamiDedpart  of  these  mountaiiis  in  1885. 
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tions,  as  expressed  by  the  arrows.     The  emergence  of  strata  at  the  sur- 
tsLce  is  called  by  miners  their  outcrop  or  basset. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a  bosi 
or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  summit  of  the 
dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata 
forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  common  centre. 
These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being  always  at  right 
angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-quaversal  dip — that  is,  turning 
each  way. 

There  arc  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One 
of  the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-liko  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  tlie  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  p^eatesl 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley  sloping 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep  than  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V's,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  miners, 
will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74),  those  formed  by  the  newer  beds  appear- 
ing in  a  superior  position, 
and  extending  highest  up 
tlie  valley,  as  A  is  seen 
above  B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of  the 
beds  be  steeper  than  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  then 
tlie  V's  will  point  down- 
wards (see  fig.  75),  and 
those  formed  of  the  older 
beds  will  now  appear  up- 
permost, as  B  appears  above 
A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation, the  newer  beds  will 
appear  the  highest,  as  in 
the  first  and  second  cases. 
This  is  shown  by  the  draw- 
ing (fig.  76),  which  exhib- 
X.      /^^^P^^^'^^  its  strata  rising  at  an  angle 

Slope  of  valley  20O,  dip  of  8tr»u50o.  of   20^,    and     crossed     by 


Fig.  U 


Slope  of  Talley  40o,  dip  of  straU  20O. 
rig.7a. 
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Slope  of  vaUej  80o,  dip  of  straU  SO^,  In  opposite 
directiona. 


^  ^•'  a  valley,  which  declines  in  an 

opposite  direction  at  20^.* 
These  rules  may  often  be  of 
great  practical  utility;  for 
the  different  degrees  of  dip 
occurring  in  the  ttvo  cases 
represented  in  figures  74  and 
75,  may  occasionally  be  en- 
countered in  following  the 
same  line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 
each  otlier.  A  miner  un- 
acquainted with  the  rule, 
who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig.  74),  may  have  sujik  a  vertical 
shaft  below  the  coal-seam  A,  until  he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B.  He 
might  then  pass  to  the  valley  ^g,  75,  and  discovering  there  also  the  out- 
crop of  two  coal-seams,  might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the 
expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed 
cropping  out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  syn- 
clinal axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62,  p.  48 ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes  sloping  in- 
wards from  either  side  of  a  mountain,  as  in 

fig.". 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned.  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
71,  we  oft«n  discover  longitudinal  cracks  and 
sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line  where 
the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  these,  as  above  stated,  have  been  en- 
larged by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width,  as  at  C,  fig.  71, 
which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were  still  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their  gradual  emergence  from  be- 
neath the  waters.  The  existence  of  such  cracks  at  the  point  of  the 
sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone  is  precisely  what  we  should 
have  expected ;  but  the  occasional  want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture, 
even  where  the  strain  has  been  greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71,  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain.  We  must  imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert, 
and  other  rocks  which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their 
present  position.     They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the 

♦  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindDcss  of  T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  three  models  which  I 
have  copied  in  the  above  diagrams ;  but  the  beginner  may  find  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  understand  such  copies,  although,  if  he  were  to  examine  and  handle  the 
originals,  turning  them  about  in  different  ways,  he  would  at  once  comprehend 
their  meaning,  as  well  as  the  import  of  others  far  more  complicated,  which  the 
same  engineer  haa  constructed  to  illustrate  faults. 


Tig.  71. 
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fluid  matter  which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  l)efor6 
described  (p.  35),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  thej 
were  yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  clifTs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit,  and 
cheH.     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  T8,  some  of  the  bendings  of  the 

Ffc.7a 


BtraU  of  chert,  grit,  and  nurl,  noar  St  Jean  de  Luz. 


Fig.  79. 


flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off,  well  fitted 
to  serve  as  riflge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert 
could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it 
presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  incapable  of 
breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The  numerous  rents  alluded 
to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  chalcedony  and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and  undu- 
lating gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of  solid 

gypsum  interstratified.  Sometimes  these 
solid  layers  have  been  broken  into  detached 
fragments,  still  preserving  their  sharp  edges 
{g  g^  ^^.  79),  while  the  continuity  of  the 
more  pliable  and  ductile  marls,  m  m,  has 
not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,  that,  in  mountainous  re- 
g,  gypanm.      fn.marU  gions  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  diflBcult  for 

an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age  of  beds 
by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back  upon  them- 
selves, the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section  ^g,  80,  we  should 

naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve 
distinct  beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1  being 
the  newest,  and  No.  12  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have  been 
folded  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig.  81,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  re- 
peated, the  position  of  one-half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1,  origi- 
nally the  uppermost,  having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series,  lliese 
phenomena  are  often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions 
in  Switzerland  in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.     In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lutschine,  between 


Fig.  80. 
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Unterseen  and  Grindelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from 
1000  to  1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimes  plunge  down 
vertically  for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  they  bend  round 

Fi^sa. 


Cnrred  stnU  of  the  Ifielten  Alp. 

again.     There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, as  those  near  Gavamie,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Perdu. 

Unconformable  stratification, — Strata  are  said  to  be  unconformable, 
when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the  superior 
repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83).     In  this  case  it  is  evi- 

Flg.88L 


TTneanfomuble  Junction  of  old  red  sandstone  and  Silurian  mshist  at  the  Siccar  Point,  near  St  Abb's 
Head,  Berwickshire.    See  also  Frontispiece. 

dent  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  two  sets 
of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older  series  had  been  tilted 
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and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series  was  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal strata  upon  it  If  these  superior  beds,  as  d^  d,  iig.  83,  are  also 
inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ; 
first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds,  d,  rf,  and  a  second  time 
when  these  same  strata  were  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Play  fair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction,  which  we  now  call 
unconformable,  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton,  but  that 
he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as  illustrating 
the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  He  had  observed 
that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  newer  series  very 
generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate  consisting  of  angular  and 
rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch  geologist  took  his  two  distinguished 
pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James  Hall,  to  the  cliflfe  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  near  the  village  of  Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St  Abb's  Head, 
where  the  schists  of  the  Lammermuir  range  are  undermmed  and  dis- 
sected by  the  sea.  Here  the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to 
be  of  Silurian  age,  and  which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are 
well  exposed  at  the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with 
their  edges  into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in 
which  large  pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are 
united  by  an  arenaceous  cement  "  What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims 
Playfair,  "  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks, 
and  of  the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we  stood 
was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before  us  was 
only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud,  fit)m  the 
waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more  remote  pre- 
sented itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks,  instead  of 
standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immeasurable  force  which 
has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  .of  the  globe.  Revolutions  still 
more  remot^e  appeared  in  the  distance  of  this  extraordinary  perspective. 
The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by  looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of 
time ;  and  while  we  listercd  with  earnestness  and  admiration  to  the 
philosopher  who  was  now  unfolding  to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these 
wonderful  events,  we  became  sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may 
sometimes  go  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow.' 'f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  foithfully  drawn  and  colored 
from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Hall.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an  engraving,  as 
the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn-colored  vertical  schists 

*  Biographical  acoonnt  of  Dr.  Hutton. 

\  Playfair,  ibid. ;  see  his  Works^  £dia.  1822,  vol  iv.  p.  81. 
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could  Dot  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of  view  here  selected,  the  under- 
lying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a,  are  visible  at  b  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the  covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  rf,  while 
on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old  schist  at  a'  a"  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark 
is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two  sets 
of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been  denuded,  but 
drilled  by  perforating  sheik  Thus,  for  example,  at  Autreppe  and  Gusigny, 
near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or  paleozoic)  limestone,  highly 
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inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish 
and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  lowest  and  there- 
fore the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the  sand  and  con- 
glomerate, a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments  have  often  adhering  shells  at- 
tached to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The 
solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous 
mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as  at  5,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those 
in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  'have  been  simply  broken,  the  separated 
parts  remaining  in  the  same  places  ;  but  we  oft^n  find,  a  fissure,  several 
inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  portions.  These 
fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture  of  the  contiguous 
locSo. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a  fissure, 
thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was  once  in 
contact  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  displacement  is  called  a  shift, 
slip,  or  fault  "  The  miner,"  says  Playfair,  describing  a  fault,  "  is  often 
perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey^  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata, 
which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto 
(fiiected  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane,  which  is 
sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  ^g,  85,  sometimes  oblique  to  the 
horizon  (as  in  0  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of  rock  broken  asunder, 
those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having  changed  their  place,  by  sliding 
in  a  particular  direction  along  the  face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion 
they  have  sometimes  preserved  their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85,  so  that 
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the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one 
Another ;  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  &,  r,  d 
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£  F,  flralt  or  fissure  filled  with  rabblah,  on  each  side  of  wbleb  the  shifted 
strata  are  not  parallel 

(fig.  86),  though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  same  internal  characters.^'* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,f  deposits  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area  of  many 
miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken  remnants  have 
been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at  levels  differing  several 
hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when  perpendicu- 
lar, afe  commonly  separated  several  yards,  but  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being  filled  with  broken  dibris  of  the 
strata.  In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault,  it  is  sometimes  found 
to  produce  in  different  places  very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount 
of  shift  being  in  one  place  300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in 
some  cases,  from  Jbe  union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the 
disjointed  strata  have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  move- 
ments, which  they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have  doubtless 
been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous  and  other  beds, 
slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes, 
however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earth- 
quakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to  the  sea, 
considerably  altered,  within  the  period  when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand 
and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface  of  continents  was  deposited, 

»  Playfair,  Ultist  of  Hutt  Theory,  §  42. 
f  Geol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol  v.  p.  462. 
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I  hare  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a  region 
of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of  rocks,  when, 
in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been  bent  round  so  as  to 
recur  in  the«ame  section,  and  with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has 
often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  &ultB. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87)  represent  the  surface  of  a 
country  on  which  the  strata  abc  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer,  who 
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Appaient  altenutloiiB  of  fltnte  eauaed  by  yertlcal  Ikutta. 

is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every  step  he 
was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has 
been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  origi- 
nal mass^  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata,  and 
that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and  G  D,  sank  down  success- 
ively, so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in  the  diagram  by  dotted 
lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the  continuous  lines ;  then  let  de- 
nudation take  place  along  the  line  A  H,  so  that  the  protruding  masses 
indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept  away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  dis- 
covered the  faults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed 
of  coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an 
indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  sud- 
denly in  his  workings,  upon  reaching  tlie  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  ar- 
riving at  the  line  of  £iu1t  F,  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  5,  and  partly 
on  the  sandstone  c,  and  on  reaching  £  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  com- 
poeed  of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same  strata 
are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissm*e,  in  some  faults,  is  truly 
astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that  called  the 
'^  Dinety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  lower  on  the 
northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state  of  sandstone,  and  is  called 
the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other  places  more  than 
twenty  yards  wide.*    The  walls  of  the  fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such 


•  Onybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines,  Ac  p.  876. 
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as  would  have  been  produced  if  the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been 
rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the  fault*  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults, 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the 
fracture  has  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  or  more.  Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a 
single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been  objected  to 
the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces  called  "sHcken- 
sides,"  that  the  striae  are  not  always  parallel,  but  often  curved  and  ir- 
regular. It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents,  sometimes  present  the  same 
polished  and  striated  faces.  Now  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent 
to  the  first  filhng  up  of  the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C, 
to  overlie  an  extensive  chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles, 

▲  B  C 


whether  by  the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into 
a  solid  or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked 
by  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  the 
fissures  f  g^  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the  mass  B 
from  A  and  fi-om  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin  to  sink  into 
the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and  perfect  as  to 
allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subterranean  cavity ;  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be  effected  at  successive 
periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass  always  continuing  to  slide 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of  the  fissures  f  g^  and  the  edges 
of  the  felling  mass  being  continually  more  broken  and  triturated  at  each 
convulsion.  I^  as  is  not  improbable,  the  circumstances  which  have  caused 
the  failure  of  support  continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the 
mass  B  has  filled  the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give 
way  under  it,  so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.  But,  if  the 
direction  should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  previous 
friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  subsidence, 
an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of  displacement  in 

*  Phillips^  Geology,  Lardoer's  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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some  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a  succession  of  move- 
ments, is  £ar  preferable  to  any  theory  which  assumes  each  fault  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several  thousand 
feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts 
of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some 
slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards 
at  a  time ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the 
last  3000  years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  de- 
pressed, at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less 
several  thousand  feet  Wlicn  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  tlieir  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was  very 
gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a  maximum 
thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbonifercus,  Devonian, 
and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  all  the  time 
continuoiisly  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent,  whether  accompanied  by 
the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization,  or  desiccation  of  subjacent  min- 
eral matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow 
all  the  wlxile  that  the  bottom  never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of 
many  huadred  feet  at  once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately  of 
small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  importance 
in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  denuda- 
tion, which  Mrill  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such  movements 
every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its  turn  a  line  of  coast, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  tides.  A  country  which  is 
undergoing  such  movement  is  never  allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, therefore  the  force  of  rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate 
soil  and  rocky  masses  is  sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

*  See  the  results  of  the  **  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;**  Memoirs,  vo]& 
i  tod  IL  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  Philllp& 
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DENUDATION. 


Denudation  defined — Its  amount  equal  to  the  entire  masa  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  crust — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Ross-shire — LereUed  sur- 
face of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power 
of  the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Valleys — Obliteration  of 
sea^cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicilj — Limestone 
pillars  at  St.  Mihiel,  in  France — In  Canada — In  the  Bermudas. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  laying 
bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
structure  of  the  earih^s  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary 
deposition  itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  formation 
of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and  pebbles  necessa- 
rily implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a  grinding  down  of  rock 
into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new 
atrata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  is  tiie  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on  contemporaneously, 
and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other.  Here  a  lake  has  grown 
shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened.  The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in 
one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  new  matter,  in  another 
its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the  abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or  near, 
a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building  may  be 
compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley  which  has 
suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have 
been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  excavation  both  of  the 
valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  comparison  still 
farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  usually  called 
alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry  which  has  been  re- 
jected as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has  fallen  upon  the  road  between 
the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie  scattered  at  random  over  the 
ground. 
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I^  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  is  at 
onoe  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  ttiken 
place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of  this  re- 
moval of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordingly,  there  are 
different  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  vast  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  allude, 
first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are  ^en 
following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same  mineral 
composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may  observe,  for  example,  several 
Fif.  89.  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  accom- 

panying diagram  (fig.  89) ;  No.  1  conglom- 
erate, No,  2  day,  No.  3  grit,  and  No.  4 
limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series  of  hills 
separated  by  valleys  varying  in  depth. 
When  we  examine  the  subordinate  parts  of 
these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like  man- 
ner, distinct  beds  in  each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
valleys,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  strata  were  originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has 
swept  away  the  portions  which  oAce  connected  the  whole  series.  A 
torrent  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and 
when  we  make  artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  man- 
ner, corresponding  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  tliese  appearances 
occur  in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplifica- 
tion is  described  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  in  Scotland.* 

Fig.  9a 

Bail  Teinn.  Coul  beg.  Coal  more. 
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Dennd&tlon  of  red  sandstone  on  northwest  coast  of  Soes-shireb    (MacCulloch.) 


The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata,  on 
which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably.  The 
latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces  dis- 
tinctly ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of  many 
insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  tible-land,  and  to  an 
average  elevation  of  about  8000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  which  all  their  sum- 
mits generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies  in  height^  so  that  the 
lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different  levels,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  mafis  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding  3000  feet.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached  portions  without  imagining 
that  the  whole  country  has  once  been  covered  with  a  great  body  of  sand- 
stone, and  that  masses  fi^m  1000  to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have 
been  removed. 

*  Western  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  pL  81,  fig.  4. 
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In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain"  (vol.  L),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown 
that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  tlie  summit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have 
been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable  areas 
in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  England,  where 
a  series  of  primary  (or  paheozoic)  strata,  not  less  than  11,000  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  stripped  off.  All  these  materials  have  of  course 
been  transported  to  new  regions,  and  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  more  modem  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  obser- 
vations in  the  same  ^^  Survey,"  that  the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000 
to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and 
sand,  now  for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding 
operations,  which  took  place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in 
the  earth's  history.  For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  al- 
ways have  been  borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it 
may  seem  when  thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing 
thicker,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the 
expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflect- 
ing on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechaniail  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an 
equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior  of  the 
planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place  whenever,  by  acces- 
sions of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No  doubt  the 
vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive  denudation,  is  less 
imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness  of  conglomerate  or 
sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a  mountain-chain,  with 
all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the  denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear 
and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason,  and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil 
nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or  like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based 
on  its  under  clay  full  of  the  roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural 
position,  demand  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did  not 
belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals.  In  like 
manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual  action,  and 
the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  denudation 
simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  correct  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was  carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  magnificent 
scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where  large  faults 
occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  in  fig.  91,  how  angular  and 
protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  on  the 
surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  although  in  fact  they  rarely 
exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well  studied  in  those  districts  where 
coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for  there  the  former  relation  of  the 
beds  which  have  sliifted  their  position  may  be  determined  with  great  ac- 
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curacy.     Thus  in  the  coal  field  of  Ashby  de  la  2^uch,  in  Leicestershire 
(see  fig.  9.1),  a  fault  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed 


Fig.  91. 


Faults  and  denuded  coal  itrata,  A«hby  de  la  Zoucli.    (Mammat) 

rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  uplifted  strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general 
surface ;  od  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the 
line  zz,i3  uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated 
by  the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proo& 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata  have 
been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less  than 
140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the  surface  to 
an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  precipitous  escarpments 
nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like  depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level 
of  the  country  absolutely  uniform,  affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subter- 
ranean movements.! 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is  usually 
overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  districts  above  re- 
ferred to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  hard  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  more 
destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of  coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  discordant 
position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale  (p.  62).  The 
collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without  meeting  with  small 
slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or  down  several  hundred  feet. 
Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which  these  dislocated  masses  origi- 
nally gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  the  comparative  flatness  of. 
the  existing  surface  can  only  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed, 
by  supposing  the  fractured  portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It 
is  also  clear  that  strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick, 
which  once  covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away 

*  See  Mammat't  Qeolagical  Facts,  Ac^  p.  90,  and  plate, 
f  CoDybeare*8  Report  to  Brit.  Asaoa  1842,  p.  381. 
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from  large  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent| 
we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  -rocks  have  yielded  according  to  thar 
different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for  example, 
and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale  and  sandstone, 
so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.* 

Griffin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hotton 
among  them,  taught  that  "'  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their  val- 
leys." This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  torrents  which  are  the  feeders 
of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid  slopes,  are  most 
subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the  volume  of  *heir 
waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles  constituting  many  a  modem  delta  is  so  considerable,  as  to  prove 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now  existing  on  the  earth's 
surfiM^  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but  the  principal  valleys  in  almost 
every  great  hydrographical  basdn  in  the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magni- 
tude which  imply  that  they  have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  excavating  power  of  rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of  deluges, 
may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have  speculated  on  a 
series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous  upthrow  of  continents 
or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even  were  we  disposed  to  grant 
such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great 
waves  would  be  the  consequence  of  each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypotheeifl. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  portions  of  tlie  earth's 
crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of  sudden  shocks,  is  part  of 
the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  how  the 
land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these  movements  to  abrasion  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  formed  by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so 
masses  equally  voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea 
where  a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  tliat  they  sometimes 
run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a  considera- 
ble velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to  clear  away  each 
stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and  approaches  the  sur&ce, 
where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ;  and  in  tliis  manner  a  volu- 
minous deposit  may  be  entirely  swept  away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of  the  denuding  oj^ration.  It  may  in- 
deed be  aflirmed  that  the  signs  of  waste  will  usually  be  least  obnous 
where  the  destruction  has  been  most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation 

*  Prestwid^  Qeol.  Trans,  second  neries,  vol.  v.  pp.  452,  47S. 
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may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that  no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated 
rocks. 

Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some  countries 
<^  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  fig.  91,  p.  69), 
it  has  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial  inequalities,  espe- 
cially in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The  general  outline  of  these 
T<^ons  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms,  interrupted  by  valleys  often  of 
considerable  depth,  and  ramifjring  in  various  directions.  These  hollows 
may  once  have  formed  bays  and  channels  between  islands,  and  the 
steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of  each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which 
was  undermined  for  ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep. 
We  may  suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been 
originally  determined  by  diflerenoes  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by 
rents  and  joints  which  usiially  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  mountain 
chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  fig.  71,  p.  55),  we  perceive 
at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to  aqueous  excava- 
tion, but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have  bent  the  rocks  into 
their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there  are  many  valleys,  such 
as  C  (fig.  71),  which  have  been  hollowed  out  by  water ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  subterranean  move- 
ments and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived :  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated  gradually, 
and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual :  secondly,  the 
dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  originally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and  attain  its  present  height 
by  a  force  acting  from  beneath  :  thirdly,  no  combination  of  causes  has 
yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing  extensive  and  gradual  denu- 
dation, as  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land 
slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  look 
everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the  waters  took 
place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not  wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-clifi*s,  now  far  inland,  in 
the  southeast  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of  upraised 
sea-beaches  of  more  modem  date  are  traced,  at  various  levels  from  20  to 
100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level,  for  great  distances  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Devonshire,  and  othei 
counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach-lines  often  form  terraces  ol 
sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells,  some  broken,  others  entire,  and 
corresponding  with  species  now  living  on  the  adjoining  coast  But  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of 
ancient  shores,  since  no  geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all 
recent  marks  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  ef- 
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£gu^,  wherever,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents, the  sea  has  receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cliflfe  crumble 
down  in  a  few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  clay,  and  soon  reduced  to  a 
gentle  slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach  they  decompose,  and 
their  materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near  Bourdeaux,  in 
the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a  steep  bank  may  be 
traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  or  parallel 
to  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden  fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us 
from  ihe  higher  platform  of  the  Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends 


Fig.  92. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abesse,  near  Dax. 
a.  Band  of  the  Landea.  b.  limestono.  e.  Clay. 

to  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  suijgt^ted  to  me,  as  it  would  do 
to  every  geologist,  the  opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea- 
diff,  when  the  whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no 
longer  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the 
foundation  of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand^  which 
formed  the  slope  d  e,  was  removed  ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50 
feet  in  height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  Uie  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6,  con- 
taining tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  tlie  clay  c,  and 
above  it  tlie  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  tlie  department  of  the  Landes.  At 
the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  b.  The  face  of  the  limestone 
was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such  forms  as  are  seen  in  the  cal- 
careous clifi^  of  the  adjoining  coast,  especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  this  country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the 
sea  advanced  along  the  surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from 
its  yielding  nature,  favored  tlie  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  super- 
incumbent stone  6  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the 
country  had  been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted 
by  the  winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  e,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff 
until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earthquakes  must 
not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and  overhanging  cliffs 
are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  Sometimes  une- 
qual movements  of  upheaval  or  depression  entirely  destroy  that  horizon- 
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tality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  an 
ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound,  that 
inland  cliflBj  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired  when 
they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no 
less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once  sea-cliffs  are  well 
preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  as 
rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  distances  from  the  actual  shore, 
the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet 
in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each  there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in 
some  places  a  few  yards,  in  others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are 
conducted  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  great  steps.  These  inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  re- 
semble  those  now  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  are  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  tjie  rock  be  a  hard  crys- 
talline marble.  The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed 
between  the  ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea : — 1.  A 
range  of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea  pro- 
duces. 3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A  con- 
solidated beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves,     5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents  by 
perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have  power  to  scoop  out 
caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone  and 
rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as  S trombus  and  SpondyluSy 
all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  calcareous  cement.  Similar  aggrega- 
tions are  now  forming  on  the  modern  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns 
on  the  sea-side;  and  they  are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from 
those  of  more  ancient  date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In 
regard  to  the  lithodomi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well 
known  to  have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  liracfi tones, 
the  size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar  pear- 
shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures,  are  found 
at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above  mentioned. 
Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon  and  Navarino 
on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Mediterranean.  As  to 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all  limestones  are  known 
to  suffer  diemical  decomposition  when  moistened  by  the  spray  of  the 
salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at  points  lower  down  where 
they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By  this  action  the  stone  acquires 
a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and  very  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough 
and  branching,  as  if  covered  wiUi  corals.     Such  effects  are  traced  not 
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only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  difik  far  in  the 
interior.  Lastly,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a 
mile  ox  more  in  breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which 
the  land  remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view 
is  apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small  portions 
of  undermined  ro<^'k.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform  is  produced 
on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach  in  shallow 
water,  the  incro«ase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we  reach  a  point 
where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  Tliis  platform  is  widened 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and 
when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ;  they 
simply  indicate  the  intennittance  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had  the  rise 
of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would  have  been 
no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff ;  for  every  portion  of  the  surface  having 
been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a  sea-shore,  would 
have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect  But  if  pauses  occur  in  the  pro- 
cess of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have  time  to  sap,  throw  down, 
and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock,  and  to  shape  out  at  several 
BDCcessive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs  with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 
•  There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in 
.the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling  in 
outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces  of 
Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon  the  sea 
where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedimentary 
matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  a  flat 
plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and  if  these  deposits  are 
upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape  very  similar  to  the  areas 
of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like  those 
of  the  Morea ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice  is  seen 
consisting  of  limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous  caves.  One 
of  these,  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from  Palermo,  is  about 
20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea.  Within  it  is  found  an 
ancient  beach  (6,  fig.  93),  formed  of  pebbles  of  various  rocks,  many  of 
which  must  have  come  from  places  far  remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral 
and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and  pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with 
the  pebbles.  Immediately  above  the  level  of  this  beach,  serpulm  are 
still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perf<.>- 
rated  by  lithodomi.  Within  the  grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar 
perforations  occur ;  and  so  numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  com- 
pared by  Hoffmann  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket  balls.     But  in  order 
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to  expose  to  view  these  marks  of  boring-shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cavei 
it  was  necessary  first  to  remore  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of 
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o.  Monte  Oiifona.  &.  Care  of  San  Giro.* 

c  Plain  of  Palermo,  in  which  are  ll^ewer  Pliocene  strata  of 
limestone  and  sand.  <2.  Baf  of  Palenna 

numerous  fragments  of  rock,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  hippopotamus,  and  other  quadrupeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark 
brown  calcareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled,  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about 
20  feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent 
species  ;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone  of 
Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the  cave 
above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  difierent  from  that  below  it. 
Mcmty  the  rock  is  ja^ed  and  uneven,  as  is  usual  in  the  roofe  and  sides 
of  limestone  caverns ;  helovo^  the  surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  as  if 
by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  platform  indicated  at  c,  ^g,  93,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  deposit 
containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  species,  and  it  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  terrace  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the  two  kinds  be- 
fore mentioned  (p.  74). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denudation. 
One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where  it  may 
be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  6,  ^g,  94,  facing 
towards  the  sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  calcareous 
foraiation,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This  precipice 
varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea 
is  an  inferior  platform,  c  b,  consisting  of  similar  white  limestone.  All 
the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slight 
angle :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the 
escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that  the  lofty  cliff  was 
not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  the  removal 
of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sea, 
which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at 
some  former  period  the  base  of  the  precipice  a  ft,  at  which  time  the  sur- 

*  Section  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  No.  xxiii.  called  by 
mistake  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  account  by  Mr.  S. 
P.  Pratt,  F.  G.  a    Proceedings  of  GcoL  Soc.  No.  32,  1888. 
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face  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have  been  covered  by  the  Mediterranean. 
There  was  a  pause,  therefore,  in  the  upward  movement,  when  the  wave? 
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of  the  sea  had  time  to  carve  out  the  platform  ch;  but  there  may  have 
been  many  other  stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments  tf,  /,  ^,  A,  once  existed,  and  that 
the  sea,  during  a  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movements, 
advances  along  the  line  c  6,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have  been 
swept  away  one  after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice 
ah. 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  represented  at  e,  /,  ^,  A, 
fig.  94,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the  single 
precipice  a  6,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact^  that  in  certain 
bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  not 
far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94,  the  solid  limestone  is  shaped  out 
into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
vertical  cliflTs.     These  are  sometimes  so  numerous,  one  above  the  other, 
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Yalley  caHed  Oozzo  degll  Martiri,  below  Melilli,  Yal  dl  Nota 

that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  they  produce  an  ef- 
fect singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     A  good 
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example  of  this  configuration  occurs  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95).  In  the  south  of  the  island,  near 
Spaocafomo,  Scicli,  and  Modica,  precipitous  rocks  of  white  limestone, 
ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  have  been  carved  out  into  similar 
forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the  head  of 
a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  already 
hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at  many  different 
levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96.  But  the  causes 
of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above  downwards  may 

Fig.  96. 


still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land  at  its  first  emergence 
was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to  denudation  in  an  open 
sea;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks  might  diminish  in  propor 
tion  as  Uiis  action  became  confined  within  bays  or  channels  closed  in  on 
two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the  separate  movements  of  elevation 
may  have  followed  each  other  more  rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise, 
so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses,  during  which  the  greatest  denudation 
was  accomplished  at  certain  levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering 
to  each  other  as  those  given  in  fig.  96,  and  this  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline  ; 
for,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the 
waves  may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so 
that  while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may 
encroach  so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cliffs  into 
one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-cliflfe,  carved  out  of  lime- 
stone, I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed  of  a 
white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the  northern 
gate  of  St  Mihicl  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest  sea,  and  they 
present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four  horizontal  grooves, 
one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  tliose  which  are  scooped  out 
by  the  imdermining  waves.  The  summits  of  several  of  these  masses  are 
detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in  which  case  the  grooves  pass  all 
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round  them,  &cing  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  as  if  they  had 
once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the  shore.* 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  discov- 
ered in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  counterpart  of 
the  inland  cliffs  of  St  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of  shingle  beaches, 
one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone  pillars.  These  beaches  con- 
sisted of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of  recent  species,  the  farthest 
Irom  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  In 
addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars  called  the  floweivpots,  which  he 
has  published,!  I  have  been  favored  with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the 
same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut  A.  Bowen,  R.  N,    (See  ^.  97.) 
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limestone  oolnmns  in  Niapbca  Island,  In  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.   Hel^t 
of  the  second  cclomn  on  the  left,  60  feet. 

In  the  North- American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  fragments 
of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  Uihodomi ;  and  holes  drilled 
by  the  same  mollusks  have  been  detected  in  the  columnar  rocks  or 
"  flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the  cavities  alluded  to  would 
have  disappeared. 
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The  North  Bocks,  Bermada,  lying  outside  the  isToat  coral  reef 
A.  16  feet  high,  and  B.  12  feet  c.  c.  Hollows  worn  hy  the  sea. 

♦  I  was  directed  by  M.  Dcshayes  to  this  spot,  which  I  visited  in  June,  \%%%, 
f  See  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc  second  series,  v(>L  v.  plate  v. 
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We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the  mannei 
in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now  wearing  out, 
deep  sniooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses  of  hard  limestone. 
In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicateid  to  me  by  Capt  Nelson,  R.  £.,  the 
excavations  c,  c,  c,  have  been  scooped  out  by  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very 
modem  date,  which,  although  extremely  hs^,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and 
shells,  some  of  which  retain  their  color. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roo&  of  which  often 
overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former  action  of  the  waves  at 
innumerable  points  fax  in  the  interior  of  the  continents.  But  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due  to  the  original  action  of  the  sea, 
and  those  caused  by  subsequent  chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous 
rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise  if  they 
can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  lands  which 
we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods  comparativt>^y 
modem ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of  the  marks  left  by 
littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches 
and^ inland  clifl^  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily  and  the  Morea.  On  the  con 
traiy,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are  often  entirely 
wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  fomiations,  which 
must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
intermittent  movements,  as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 
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AXIaviuxn  described — Due  to  oomplicated  causes — Of  various  ages,  as  shown  in 
Auvergne — ^How  distinguished  from  rocks  in  situ — River-terraces — Parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy — Various  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  subjacent 
rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has  been  applied.  The 
term  is  derived  from  alluvio,  an  inundation,  or  alluo,  to  wash,  because  the 
pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble  those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud 
and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands  by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates,  from 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Europe 
and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being  very  frequently 
devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  fragments  of  rock,  some  an- 
gular and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  transported  to  great  distances 
from  their  parent  mountains.  When  it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has 
been  called  "  diluvium,"  "  drift,"  or  the  "  boulder  formation ;"  and  its  prob- 
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able  connection  with  the  agency  of  floating  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated 
of  more  particularly  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared,  by  what  I  have  said  in  the  last  chaptei 
on  denudation,  to  hear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often  met  with, 
not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  rivers,  but  also  at  various  points 
on  the  sides  or  even  summits  of  mountains.  For,  in  the  course  of  those 
changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take  place  during  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land, 
any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or 
sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been 
deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes 
are  caused  by  landslips,  and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial 
phenomena  of  each  particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their 
origin  are  so  various.  Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  and  confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluviums. 
Hence  we  are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single 
era,  and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs. 
Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration^  of 
a  country  like  Auvergnc,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different 
eras  happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had  al- 
ready acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any  volca- 
noes were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  superimposed 
upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebbles  therefore  in 
the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite  and  other  aborigi- 
nal rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption, 
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Lavas  of  Auvergne  resting  on  allaviams  of  different  ages. 

those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  which  protected 
them  from  intermixture  with  gravel  of  subsequent  date.  In  the  course 
of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran 
at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava 
were  formed.  When,  therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava, 
the  melted  matter  was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel 
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of  these  plains  differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing 
in  it  rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  be- 
longing  to  distinct  groups  of  land  aninuds  which  flourished  in  the  country 
in  sQccession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which  beds  of 
lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition  and  age,  are 
observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  TOO  or  800  feet  high,  others  on 
the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the 
existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  but  in  some  cases  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  river. 
In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported  matter  of  different  ages,  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land 
quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which 
?aiy  specifically,  the  one  set  from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  proportion  as  the  time  which  separated  their  entombment  has  been 
more  or  less  protracted.  The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  under- 
mining their  banks  and  grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  colunma 
of  basalt  and  fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  portions  of  the 
older  alluviums,  with  the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented 
from  being  mingled  with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of 
lava  before  mentioned.  But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of 
this  peculiar  cause,  all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the 
one  into  the  other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have 
appeared  of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might 
have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To  this 
mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or  disintegra- 
tion qf  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun  and  frost,  and 
chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular,  con- 
forming to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100).  Oc- 
casionally, a  small  mass,  as  at  c,  appears 
detached,  and  as  if  included  in  the  subja- 
cent formation.  Such  isolated  portions  are 
usually  sections  of  winding  subterranean 
hollows  filled  up  with  alluvium.  They 
may  have  been  the  courses  of  springs  or 
subterranean  streamlets,  which  have  flowed 
through  and  enlarged  natural  rents ;  or, 
when  on  a  small  scale  and  in  soft  strata, 
they  may  be  spaces  which  the  roots  of  large 
trees  have  once  occupied,  gravel  and  sand 
having  been  introduced  after  their  decay. 


Fig.  100. 


a.  Tegetable  soil  5.  AIlQTinm. 

&  Manofime,  ftpfwrmitly  detached 
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But  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a  cylindrical  form  found  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  and  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel,  whicli  are  not  so  readily  explained.  They  are  some- 
times called  "sand-pipes,"  or  "sand-galls,"  and  "puits  naturels,"  in 
France.     Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were  observed  by  me  in 
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Band-ptpM  in  the  chalk  at  Eaton,  near  Norwich. 

1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwich.  They  were  of  very 
symmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  60  feet 
The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet  below  the  surface.  Even  where 
three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a,  fig.  101,  very  close  together,  the  parting 
walls  of  soil  white  chalk  were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper 
downwards  and  end  in  a  point  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles 
occupy  the  central  parts  of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  are 
lin^  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "  sand-galls"  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged  with  shingle 
and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  surfiskoe  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  near  Norwich  when 
the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep  circular  hollows  by 
the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Such  furrows,  as  well 
as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes,  on  the  coast  where  the 
shores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  here  assigned,  I  have  little  doubt 
But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the  whole  of 
the  sand-pipes  c  and  (^,  fig.  101,  because  several  large  chalk-flints  seen 
protruding  fix)m  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been  eroded,  while  sand 
and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them.     In  other  cases^  as 

*  Trimmer,  ProceediDgs  of  GeoL  Soc  vol  iv.  p.  7,  1842. 
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at  h  b,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still  preserving  their  irregular 
ibrra  and  white  coating,  are  found  at  various  depths  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
loose  materials  filling  the  pipe.  These  have  evidently  been  detached 
from  r^ular  layers  of  flints  occurring  above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  course  of  the  same  sand-pipe,  b  b,\s  traceable  above  the  level 
of  the  chalk  for  some  distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel 
and  sand,  by  the  obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally, 
abo,  as  in  the  pipe  (f,  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  the 
enlaigement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical  action  of 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  and 
the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the  cbalk,  f^d 
deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but  could  not  dissalve 
the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lime^  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous  walls  of  chalk,  and 
escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  carry 
away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of  dissolved  calcareous  rock,* 
and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each  tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine 
day,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building-stone, 
Of  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mounts  Maestricht  These 
hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from  overlying  beds  of 
gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those  of  Norfolk.  I  was  in* 
formed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of  these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of  flattened  flints,  forming  an  ahnost 
continuous  layer  in  the  chalk.  Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few 
small  root-like  prolongations  of  it  were  detected  immediately  below, 
probably  where  the  dissolving  substance  had  penetrated  at  sone  points 
through  openings  in  the  siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  dear  line  of  distinct 
tion  between  the  fixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ  or  in  place\ 
and  alluvium.  K  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried  up,  we  call  the 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  left  in  their  channels,  or  whatever,  during  floods, 
they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighboring  plains,  alluvium.  The 
very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake,  where  they  become  sorted  by 
water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct  layers,  especially  if  they  inclose  the 
remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other  fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  Uie  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with  a 
deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  materials, 
year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the  sea.  lo 
such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  cr  other  oiganic  remains  en- 

*  See  Lyell  oa  Sand-pipes,  Ac  FhiL  Mag.  third  series^  vol  xv.  pw  257,  Oct.  1889. 
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tombed  in  the  strata,  which  enable  us  to  determine  their  age  an4 
mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  series  of  fosi 
siliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have  frequently 
no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of  superficial  al- 
luvium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles  or 
sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows  the  firee 
percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  and 
solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutdng  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater  depth 
and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present  streams. 
From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn,  that  rivers  in 
general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be  flooded  than  for- 
merly. But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result  of  considerable 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  since  the  existing  vallep 
originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  laige  hydrographical 
basin  like  that  of  the  MissiBsippi,  to  subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a 
century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600  miles  north  and 
south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  latitudes 
60°  and  69®  N.*  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will 
be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depression  in  the 
interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  &11  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will 
be  diminished,  and  each  tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  cany  its 
sand  and  sediment  into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to 
convey  its  annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers, 
therefore,  ^ill  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new  deposits. 
If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the 
fiill,  and  coiiaequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river  would  begin  to  aug- 
ment. Each  of  them  would  be  less  given  to  ovei-flow  its  alluvial  plain ; 
and  their  power  of  carrying  earliiy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out 
and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be  sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
thousand  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through 
a  fluviatile  formation  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The  surface  of  what 
was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then 
remain  fringing  the  valley  sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat^ 
but  in  reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river. 
Everywhere  this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing 
the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during 

*  PrineipleB  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  506,  8th  ed.  p.  609. 
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oscillations  of  level,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 
country;*  and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing  species  and  bones  of 
land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races  preserved  in  the  terraces  of  flu- 
viatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  process  of 
filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

In  many  cases,  the  alluvium  in  which  rivers  are  now  cutting  their 
channels,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  sea.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  emergence  was  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform  motion, 
every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  straits  between  islands,  would  dry  up 
slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleys,  every  part  of  the  up- 
heaved area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  night  be  strewed  over 
with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  spot  might  be  the  point  where  a 
delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exclusion  of  the  sea.  Mate- 
rials so  accumulated  would  conform  to  the  general  slope  of  a  valley  from 
its  head  to  the  sea-coast 

River  terraces. — ^We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present 
bed  of  a  river  a  steep  cliff  a  few  feet  or  yards  high,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to  the  alluvial 
plam  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace  is  again  bounded 
by  another  cliff,  above  which  a  second  terrace  sometimes  occurs :  and  in 
this  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  cliffs  and  terraces  are  occasionally 
seen  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream,  the  number  varying,  but  those 
on  the  opposite  sides  often  corresponding  in  height 
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These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
surface  slopes  downwards,  with  an  inclination  similar  to  that  of  the  river. 
They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before  suggested, 
of  a  gradual  rise  of  the  land  ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are  shaping  out 
their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  intermittent,  so  that  long  pauses 
shall  occur,  during  which  the  stream  will  have  time  to  encroach  upon 
one  of  its  banks,  so  as  to  dear  away  and  flatten  a  large  space.    This 

*  Seoond  Yiait  to  the  U.  S^  vol  iL  chap.  84. 
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operation  being  afterwards  repeated  at  lower  levels,  theie  will  be  several 
successive  cliSa  and  terraces. 

Parallel  roads. — ^The  parallel  shelves,  or  roads,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  Lochaber  or  Glen  Roy  and  other  contigaous  valleys  in  Scot- 
land, are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terraces  above 
described ;  for  they  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  the  channel  of  a 
river,  nor  are  they  the  effect  of  denudation.  Glen  Roy  is  situated  in 
the  western  Highlands,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Fort  William,  near  the 
western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  or  Caleconian  Canal,  and  near 
the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians,  Ben  Nevis.  Throughout  its 
whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower 
part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelves  are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of 
the  mountains,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  102),  each 
maintaining  a  perfect  horizontality,  and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same 
level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  glen.  Seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear 
like  ledges  or  roads,  cut  artificially  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  but 
when  we  are  upon  them  we  can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so 
uneven  is  their  surface,  and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from 
10  to  60  feet  broad,  and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by 
being  somewhat  less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at  those 
points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  The  parallel 
shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but  by  the  depo- 
sition of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dispersed  in  smaller 
quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above.  These  hills  consist  of 
clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  which  rocks  have  been  worn  away 
and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line  just  above  the  parallel  roads. 
The  highest  of  these  roads  is  about  1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  next  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still 
lower  by  about  50  feet.  It  is  only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three, 
which  is  continued  throughout  Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which 
Glen  Roy  unites.  As  the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above 
the  sea,  they  become  continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  pro- 
portion as  we  descend  each  valley ;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very 
abruptly,  without  any  obvious  cause,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  ter- 
races, or  to  discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally 
proposed  to  account  for  them  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and 
Messrs.  Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancient 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  or 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  the  highest 
shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surrounded  by  steep  motin* 
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tains  subject  to  disint^Tation  by  frost  or  tlie  action  of  torrents,  some 
loose  matter  is  washed  down  annuallj,  especially  during  the  melting  of 
snow,  and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of 
this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 
the  waters  of  tlie  lake.  The  waves  then 
spread  out  the  materials  along  tlie  shore,  and 
throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach ;  tlieir 
dispersing  power  being  aided  by  the  ice, 
which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during  the 
winter  months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to  tliem. 
The  annexed  diagram  illustrates  tlie  manner 
in  which  Dr.  MacCuUoch  and  Mr.  Darwin 
suppose  "  the  roads"  to  constitute  mere  in- 
dentations in  a  superficial  alluvial  coating 
which  rests  upon  the  hill-side,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  clay  and  sharp  unrounded  stones. 

Among  other  proofe  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  wher- 
ever an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the  level  of 
any  particular  shelfi  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the  tame  level 
passing  round  the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had  once  formed  an 
island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  these 
terraces  is  this ;  each  of  them  comes  in  some  portion  of  its  course  to  a 
a>^,  or  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens,  the  explanation  of  which  will 
be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  i^Titers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were  the 
ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  oflfer  any  probable 
hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal  of  barriere 
of  sufficient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To  introduce 
any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the  undisturbed  aspect  of 
those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves  come  suddenly  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous,  like  the  defenders  of  the  lake 
theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and 
their  absence  in  contiguous  glens,  where  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  com- 
position, and  the  slope  and  inclination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  started 
the  conjecture  that  these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  gla- 
ciers descending  from  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Swit- 
zerland and  in  the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier 
was  broken  down,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Roy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character  with 
the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland.  Al- 
lusion will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former  existence  of 
glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  the  mean  time  it  will  readily  be  conceded 
that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  previous  lacustrine  dieory,  by 
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accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary  existence  and  entire  disi^peaT' 
ance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  although  the  height  required  for  the  im- 
aginary dams  of  ice  may  be  startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  Mr.  Darwin  examined 
Glen  Hoy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  were  formed  when  the 
glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and  consequently,  that  there  never  were 
any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  tlie  land  emerged  during  a  slow 
and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that  now  experienced  throughout  a 
large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland  ;  but  there  were  certain  pauses  in  the 
upheaving  process,  at  which  times  the  waters  of  tlie  sea  remained  station- 
ary for  so  many  centuries  as  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  detrital  matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  many  points  im- 
mediately above,  of  deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

The  phenomena  wfiich  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  theory  are, 
firsX  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points  in  the  different 
glens;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different  valleys  connecting  with 
each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example,  in  Glen  Hoy  and  only  one  in 
Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the 
same  shelf  over  a  space  many  leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume, 
that  during  a  rise  of  1250  feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  zdised  even 
a  few  yards  above  another ;  fourthly,  tlie  coincidence  of  level  already  al- 
luded to  of  each  shelf  with  a  col^  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two 
glens,  from  which  the  rain-waters  flow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last- 
mentioned  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  calls  these 
coU  "  landstraits,"  and  regards  them  as  having  been  anciently  sounds  or 
channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  such 
sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  nar- 
rowness. In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Capt.  Sullivan,  K  N.,  it 
appears  that  there  are  several  examples  there  of  straits  where  the  sound- 
ings diminish  regularly  towards  the  narrowest  pai-t.  One  is  so  nearly  dry 
that  it  can  be  walked  over  at  low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered 
by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a 
small  alteration  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  "  Similar  straits,'' 
observes  Mr.  Chambers,  "  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land, 
and  which  may  be  called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that 
between  North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly 
appear  as  coh,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  tho 
islands,  if  the  sea  were  to  subside."* 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  non-extensioii 
of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens,  may  be  explained,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  suggests,  by  supposing  in  certain  places  a  quick  growth  of  green 
turf  on  a  good  soil,  which  prevented  the  rain  from  washing  away  any  loose 
materials  lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  the  soil  was  barren,  and  where 
green  sward  took  long  to  form,  there  may  have  been  time  for  the  removal  of 

*  "  Ancient  Sea  Mucins,"  p.  lU,  by  R.  Cbamben. 
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the  gravd.  In  one  case  an  intermediate  shelf  appeai-s  for  a  short  distance 
(three  quarters  of  a  mile)  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  called  Tombhran, 
between  the  two  upper  shelves,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occurs  where 
there  was  the  longest  space  of  open  water,  and  where,  perhaps,  the  waves 
acquired  a  greater  than  ordinary  power  in  heaping  up  detritus. 

Next  as  to  the  precise  horizontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  parallel 
roads  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and  breadth,  this 
is  a  difficulty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival  hypotheses,  whether 
of  lakes  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval  of  the  land  above  the  sea. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  glacial 
period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  formation  of  Scotland,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters.  Strata  of  that  era  of  marine 
origin  containing  northern  shells  of  existing  species  have  been  found  at 
v^arious  heights  in  Scotland,  some  on  the  east  and  othei-s  on  the  west 
coast,  from  20  to  400  feet  high ;  and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not 
less  than  524  feet  above  high- water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Glen  Roy  should  have  escaped  entirely 
the  upward  movement  experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions, — a 
movement  impUed  by  the  position  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the 
shells  are  almost  all  of  known  recent  species.  But  if  the  motion  has 
really  extended  to  Glen  Roy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  up- 
lifted them  bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their  horizon- 
tality ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  principal  objection  to  the  theory  of 
marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is  removed,  or  is 
at  least  common  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the  upper- 
most 6hel(  or  1250  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe,  while  the  land 
remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favor  with  very  few  geolo- 
gists, for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controverey  re- 
specting the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this  problem,  like  many 
others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a  larger  number 
of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before  the  question  can  be 
finally  settled. 
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In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  locks,  th« 
aqueou%  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would  each  be 
considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters,  and  mode  of  ori- 
gin, but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous  rocks,  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that  some  are  calcareous,  others  argil- 
laceous or  siliceous,  some  made  up  of  sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some 
contain  freshwater,  others  marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has 
still  to  learn  which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  period  of  the  earth*s  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations  is 
more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  convenient 
and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for  these  strata, 
and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions  the  several  groups 
of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Such  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion is  not  only  recommended  by  its  greater  cleamees  and  facility  of  ap- 
plication, but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into 
one  view  the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
creations  of  former  times.  For  the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily 
distinguished  by  the  difierent  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which 
they  inclose,  and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and 
then  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in  doing  so  we 
shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  phenomena  which 
the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  comprehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  entire 
families  of  rocks,  such  ns  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalline  schists  spoken 
of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metAmorphic,  began  and  ended  before  any  mem- 
bers of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were  produced ;  and  although 
this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is  nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  neoe»- 
sary  to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  in  order  tliat  beginners 
may  understand  whence  many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the 
nomenclature  of  geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  German  miner,  pro- 
posed to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be  called 
primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks ; 
the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the  aqueous  or  fossilif- 
erous strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class,  corresponding  to  our 
alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred  to  "  local  floods,  and 
the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he  said,  such  as  granite 
and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor  any  signs  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks.  Their  origin,  therefore,  may 
have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  living  beings, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of  the  world  itself.  The  secondary 
formations,  on  the  contrary,  which  often  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  or- 
ganic remains,  must  have  been  mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the 
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planet  had  become  the  habitation  of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold 
generalization,  although  anticipated  in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century 
before,  in  Italy,  formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
geology,  and  sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into 
which  rocks  may  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  minera- 
logical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  ^  the  transition 
fonoations,**  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these  last 
he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata,  which  in  their 
mineral  peculiarities  were  ^f  an  intermediate  character,  partaking  in 
some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist  and  clay-slate, 
and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  or- 
ganic remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a  passage  between 
Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name  of  Hibergang  or  transi- 
tion was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally  of  clay-slate  and  an  ar- 
gillaceous sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and  partly  of  calcareous  beds. 
It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner  first  investigated,  that  both  the 
primitive  and  transition  strata  were  highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of 
the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal. 
To  these  latter  therefore,  he  gave  the  name  of  fldtz^  or  "  a  level  floor ;" 
and  every  deposit  more  modern  than  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the 
uppermost  of  the  flotz  series,  was  designated  *^  the  overflowed  land,*'  an 
expression  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although 
under  this  appellation  were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called 
tertiary,  of  which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers 
of  Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "  transition 
oeds,"  and  the  horizontal: ty  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata,  were 
mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Wemerian  school  were  then  named  primitive,  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been  al- 
ready demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and  especially 
by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous,  and  as  mere 
subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

The  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been  at 
firat  invested  by  a  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials  of  all 
rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and  more  nearly  resembled 
those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata  were  deposited.  These  were 
of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  chemical,  because  the  waves  and  currents 
had  already  begun  to  wear  down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles, 
sand,  and  mud ;  nor  entirely  without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first 
marine  animals  had  begun  to  exist     After  this  period,  the  secondary  for- 

•  See  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  L  chap.  iv. 
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raadons  were  accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean; 
except  at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  par- 
tial recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fluid"  took  place,  during  which  yarioua 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary  hypothe- 
sis rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanoes  being  regarded 
ns  modern,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling  account  among  the 
great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external  structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Button,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had  at 
various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  different  parts  of  the 
earth*s  crust.  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them  on  the 
invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third  chapter.  He, 
moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline  strata  called  primi- 
tive had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primaeval  ocean,  but  were  sediment- 
ary strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings,  therefore,  and  in  those  of  his 
illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ  of  that  metamorphic  theory  which 
has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  expounded  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controverey,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favor ;  but  although  it  was,  in 
consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap  had  been  produced  at 
many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or  primary  still  continued  to 
be  applied  to  tlie  crystalline  formations  in  general,  whether  stratified,  like 
gneiss,  or  unstratificd,  like  granite.  The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was 
a  primary  rock,  but  tliat  some  granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary 
formations ;  and  in  confonnity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to 
which  the  teacher  was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally 
engendered  of  extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modern  granites, 
the  true  dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the 
term  ^*  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as  faulty  in  its 
original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of  transition,  as  already 
stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate  a  mineral  character,  inter- 
mediate between  the  highly  crystalline  or  metamorphic  state  and  that  of 
an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But  the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first 
a  chronological  import,  because  it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary 
formations,  which,  in  the  Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  morn 
ancient  than  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by 
peculiar  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found 
in  other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and  inclosing 
similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  transition,  according 
to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter ;  yet^  in  many  cases, 
such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit  the  same  mineral  texture  which 
Werner  had  called  transition.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not 
more  crystalline  than  diflerent  members  of  the  secondary  class ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi- 
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crystalline  and  almost  metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological 
grounds,  to  deserve  equally  the  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was 
this  tbe  case  in  the  Swiss  Alpe,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years 
been  r^arded  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  tran- 
sition, were  at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils 
were  better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of  the 
lower  tertiary  series !  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of  transition 
was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied  without  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a  mineral  peculiarity. 
The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to  formations  of  a  given  date,  in- 
duced geologists  to  go  on  believing  tliat  the  ancient  strata  so  designated 
bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the  secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  last  never  pass,  as  they  firequently  do,  into  metamor- 
phio  rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of  Chaucer, 
complains  that — 

We  write  in  sand,  oar  language  grows, 

And,  like  the  tide^  onr  work  overflown. 

Bat  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  onr  work  which  contin- 
ually outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances  with  such 
speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of  nomenclature ; 
and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words  invented  to  express  a 
diffisrent  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly,  by  the  force  of  association 
to  perpetuate  error ;  so  that  dogmas  renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination. 

In  order  to  recondle  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Neptunists.    Instead  of  beginning  with  an  aqueous  men- 
struum or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the  present  crust  of  the  earth 
were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part 
of  the  heat  having  been  difiiised  into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  consolidated,  and  formed  a  crust  of  granite.    This  covering  of  crys- 
talline stone,  which  afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  w&s 
dO  hot,  at  first,  that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it ;  but  as  the  refrigeration 
proceeded,  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and,  fall- 
ing in  rain,  gave  rise  to  tbe  first  thermal  ocean.    So  high  was  the  tem- 
perature of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit  its  waters, 
and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like  those  of  some 
hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.     Hence  the  origin  of  the  primaiy  or 
crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up,  land 

and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and  torrents  to 

grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 

sess.    Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid  supporting  substances 

was  safficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action  exerted  by  the  water,  al- 

thoogh  not  BO  intense  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  increase  of  some 
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living  beings.  During  this  state  of  things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  primaeval  ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits 
(the  transition  strata  of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and 
containing  a  few  fossils. 

Bj  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the  old 
ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation  of  or- 
ganic beings,  were  still  preserved ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that  all  the 
semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rc«ks  belonged  to  one  period, 
while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  originated  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that  the 
whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  earth^s  crust  was  ever  at  once  in  a  state  of  universal 
fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  formation 
of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive, 
and  that  different  portions  of  granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  dis- 
tinct and  often  distant  periods.  One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  frac- 
tured, before  another  body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through 
it,  in  the  form  of  veins.  Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known 
fossiliferous  rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  d 
Mont  Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin. 
In  short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the  earth's 
crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  universality  of  the 
ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water,  but  not  all  at  one 
time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to  which  man  can  obtain 
access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simultaneously. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  plutonic, 
volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  col- 
umns in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  <^ 
monuments  relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous, 
series  of  events.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic 
rocks,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each 
of  tlie  four  classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  eveiy 
geological  period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
modelled,  abovo  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from  times 
indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and  fossiliferous 
strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other  places  vol- 
canic rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  connected  with  reservoirs  of 
melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, — so,  at  every 
era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and  superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in 
progress  contemporaneously  with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  ori- 
gin, and  some  sedimentary  strata  were  exposed  to  heat  and  made  to  as- 
sume a  cr}'stalline  or  metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these  changes 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness.    It  has  been 
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shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  actimi  is  concerned,  the  gain  by  fresh  deposits, 
and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each  period  hare  been  equal  (see  above, 
p.  68) :  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
acquisition  of  new  crystalline  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have 
counterbalanced  the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of 
the  earth^s  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks 
which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as  at  once  to  decide  which 
of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  superstracture  of  an  ancient  city  built 
on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest  We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  first  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and 
restoration  had  gone  on  most  rapidly  above  or  below,  whether  the  average 
duration  of  the  piles  has  exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary. 
So  also  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  un- 
til we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above,  or  that 
of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 

After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or,  if  re- 
tained, must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a  set  of 
crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be  newer  than 
all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow  most  nearly 
the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou6,  who  has  called  all  fossili/eroui  rocks 
older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the  primary  fossiliferous 
formations,  because  the  word  primary  has  hitherto  been  most  generally 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non-f<)88iliferous  rock.  Some  geologists,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  have  introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary, 
from  caXawv,  "  ancient,"  and  f  wov,  "  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the 
terms  secondary  and  tertiary ;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has 
proposed  Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  fi'«0'o(,  ^'  middle,"  <bc. ;  and  Caino- 
zoic,  for  tertiary,  from  xoivof,  "  recent,"  &c. ;  but  the  terms  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  &vor. 

K  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary,  ac- 
cording to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou6,  having  with  propriety  excluded  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  clasSy  from  the  primary  formations,  proposed  to 
call  them  all  "  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin, 
which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the  chalk 
have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  volcanic,  plutonic, 
mt  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since  the  deposition  of  the 
ehalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  formations. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and  some 
granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary  fossilifer- 
oiis  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  discussed  in  future 
chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes 
of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by  no 
means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all  of  equal  length ;  one  may 
begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and  another  may  come  down  to 
a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have  discovered  either  the 
oldest  or  the  newest  members  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus, 
if  there  be  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fos- 
siliferous  class,  and  in  like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypo- 
gene  formations,  we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of 
the  primary  fossihferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

On  the  three  pnDcipal  testa  of  relative  Age — Superposition,  mineral  character, 
and  fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continuoos 
formation — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  suc- 
cessive periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of 
single  provinces — Similar  laws  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods — 
Relative  importance  of  mineral  and  palaeontological  characters — Test  of  age  by 
included  fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — ^Prin- 
cipal groups  of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different  fossilif- 
erous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of  a 
given  set  of  strata;  first,  superposition;  secondly,  mineral  character; 
and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be  derived 
from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit  including  in 
it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two 
may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  determined. 

Superposition, — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one  aqueous 
deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is 
the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most 
ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  vol* 
umes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  hia  own 
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timeS)  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  pi^  upper- 
mo8t>  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately  pre- 
ceding were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles 
is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by 
their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the  events  recorded  in  them  have 
occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  regions 
where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned  upside  down. 
(See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived 
by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured, 
curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  superpo- 
sition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavors  to  find  sections  in  some 
ndghboring  district  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  in- 
dined.  Here  the  true  order  of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits 
being  ascertained,  a  key  is  furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those 
strata  where  the  displacement  is  extreme. 

Mineral  character, — ^The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to  retain  for 
mileB,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  peculiarities,  if  we  fol- 
low the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if  they  be  undisturbed,  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost 
immediately.  In  that  case  we  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dis- 
similar rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others 
of  chemical  origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  silice- 
ous. These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
bave  dispers^  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at 
successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter.  The  fii'st  observers  were  so  astonished  at  the  vast 
spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  forma- 
tions^ disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric  coats  of 
an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  may  be  continuous  over 
districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either 
terminate  wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological 
character.  Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sedi- 
ment bad  failed  in  that  direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if 
we  bad  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as 
their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral 
aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example, 
we  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arena- 
ceous, and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  through- 
out another  district  a  hundi'ed  miles  or  more  ia  length. 
Orgamc  remains, — ^This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of  the 
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age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two  deposits  in 
distant  places,  under  veiy  much  the  same  restrictions  as  the  test  of  min- 
eral composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we  examine 
strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means  for  indefi- 
nite distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of  strata 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the 
same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred 
yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  Une  transverse  to  the  strata.  This  fact  has 
now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  led  to  a  con- 
viction, that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the  same  area  of  land  and 
water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  and  plants  even  more 
distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  antipodes,  or  which  now  co- 
exist in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones.  It  appears,  that  from 
the  remotest  periods  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  oiganic 
forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some 
species  having  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while 
none  have  ever  reappeared  after  once  dying  out  The  law  which  has 
governed  the  creation  and  extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  starapa.        AaiosTa 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest  value  as 
chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  tliem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologbt, 
that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals  in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock  ;  for  some 
of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may  occur  at  once 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhib- 
iting in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mix* 
tures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,  in 
precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  even  where  this  has  hap- 
pened, we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together  the  monu- 
ments of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and 
their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be 
traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification  for 
indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for 
when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings,  we  find 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into  a 
considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces,  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar 
assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  extent  and  probable  origin  of  these  separate 
divisions ;  and  it  was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on 
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which  they  depend,  and  that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same  period, 
by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  adjoining  these 
may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows  that  distinct  fossils 
will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits.  If  it  were  otherwise — if 
the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where,  so  ^r  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding  temperature  and  other 
conditions  favorable  to  their  existence  are  found — the  identification  of 
mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic 
contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  es- 
pecially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote  periods ; 
for  the  feesils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  and  in  de- 
tached deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their  mineral 
nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire  sea 
may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for,  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  has 
probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some  future  period, 
the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist 
might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contem- 
poraneous origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal 
in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the 
base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another 
class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occa- 
sionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom  ;  and 
where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  day 
are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  clifis,  or  the  turbid  waters  of 
rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  some  of  which 
rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations, 
so  diversified  in  their  lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same 
shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a 
sufficient  number  must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the 
zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of 
species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  oocibinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be  sepa- 
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rated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  mnst  happen, 
that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions,  diflfering 
widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  ex- 
tremely distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to  Philippi,  not  more  than  a 
fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sea  around  Sicily,  while  the 
proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda)  is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing 
species  are  well  preserved  therein  ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of 
Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  pe- 
riod the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  ex- 
perience great  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of 
these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  northwestern 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulfi  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small  streams, 
therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of 
sand  along  the  deserts,  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same 
shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its 
delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might,  not- 
withstanding the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition  and  marine 
organic  fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  tlie  same  fluviatile  and  ter- 
restrial spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine  species, 
it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  coexistence  of  terrestrial 
species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by 
the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, north  of  Africa,  and  northwest  of  Asia,  difier  considerably,  yet  their 
remains  are  all  washed  down  by  rivers  flowing  from  these  three  countries 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not  very  strongly 
marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by  temperature,  as  it 
is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone,  or  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage  takes  place 
from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like  manner  the  geologist,  in 
studying  particular  formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another,  by  ob- 
serving carefully  the  fossils  of  all  the  intennediate  places.  His  success 
in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography 
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of  veiy  distant  eras  has  been  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  mineral  character  has  no  tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A 
large  river  may  convey  yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  it  may  be  dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  ihe  different  animals 
or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  temperate  and 
equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species  of 
animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of  homo> 
geneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palaeontological  characters  will  be  of 
more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of  mineral  com* 
position ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  ''alue  of  these  tests,  as  the 
aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  where  the 
one  criterion  fails^  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  that  inde- 
pendent proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of  two 
formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a  newer  one. 
This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a  geologist  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations  from  want  of  clear 
sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of 
each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the 
more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the 
older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a 
country ;  and,  in  another,  a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations 
of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar 
flint,  including  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminiferae,  of  the  same  species 
as  those  in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest 
of  the  two  formations. 

Ckrovu^ogkal  groups. — The  number  of  groups  into  which  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to 
the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists  entertain  ;  but  when 
we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find 
that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the  other 
in  any  single  section  or  district 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16). 

Fls.104. 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  groups,  instead 
of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle  all  the  super- 
imposed formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them 
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thinning  out,  No.  2  and  No.  5  are  absent  at  one  extremity  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  No.  4  at  the  other. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  105,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  Professor  Ramsay, 
where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4  rest  unconformably  on  ihe  formations 

Fig.  105. 
Daadry  HUL 


Section  Soutli  of  Bristol  A  0.  Bmbmt. 

Length  of  section  4  miles.       a,  b.  Level  of  the  sea. 

1.  Inferior  oolite.  5.  Coal  measure. 

2.  Lias.  6.  Carboniferous  limestone. 
8.  New  red  sandstone.                               T.  Old  red  sandstone. 

4.  Magnesian  conglomerate. 

6  and  6.  Here  at  tlie  southern  end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  with 
the  beds  No.  3  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting  immediately  on  No.  6, 
while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  we  behold  six  groups  superim- 
posed one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all  the  strata  from  the  infaior 
oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous  limestone.  The  limited  extension  oi 
the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  ab- 
ruptly, and  have  left  outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having 
originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more  forma- 
tions of  intervening  periods  between  two  groups,  such  as  3  and  6  in  the 
same  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  what  once  existed,  but 
because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever  deposited  on  the  in- 
ferior rock.  Tliey  were  not  formed  at  that  place,  either  because  the 
region  was  dry  land  during  the  interval,  or  because  it  was  part  of  a  sea 
or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of  fossilifer- 
ous  groupft,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section,  in  which  sev- 
eral sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then  trace  these 
formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and  fossils,  continu- 
ously, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  starting  point.  As  oft^n  as  he  meets 
with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  superposition  their  age  relatively 
to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tab- 
ular arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have  de- 
termined the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups,  almost  all  of  which 
have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 


CkDL] 


OF  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 
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Orwps  of  Fosnliferous  Strata  observed  in  Western  Europe,  arranged 
in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series,  or  beginning  with  the  newest, 
{See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  104-108.) 


1.  Po«t-Plioc«ne,  indndiDg  those  of  the 

Recent^  or  human  period. 

2.  Kewer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene. 
8.  Older  Pliocene. 

4.  Miocene. 
6.  Eocene. 

6.  Chalk. 

7.  Oreensand  and  Wealden. 

8.  Upper  Oolite,  including  the  Parheck. 

9.  Middle  Oolite. 

10.  Lower  Oolite. 

11.  lias. 

12.  Tria& 

18.  Permian. 

14.  Coal. 

16.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 

17.  Lower  Silurian. 

1 8.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferous  strata. 


^  Tertiary,  Supraoretaceous,*'  or 
Cainozoicf 


Secondary,  or  Mesozoia 


'  Primary  fossiliferous,  or  paleo 
coic. 


It  is  not  pretended  tbat  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above  table, 
called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  importance,  or 
diat  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monuments  relating  to 
equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  ihe  earth's  history.  But  we  can  assert 
that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods,  during  which  certain  animals 
and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  their  respective  eras,  have  flour- 
ished, and  during  which  different  kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the 
space  now  occupied  by  Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palaeontological  grounds,!  to  divide  the  entire 
fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those  in  the  above 
table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the  sections  called  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  mighty  perhaps,  adopt  the  six  groups  or 
periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from  all 
classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such  as 
shells,  corals,  and  flsh,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  founding  of 
laige  natural  groups. 


*  Por  tertiary.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  has  used  the  term  *<  supracretaceoua," 
a  name  implying  that  the  strata  so  called  are  superior  in  position  to  the 
chalk. 

f  For  an  explanation  of  Cainozoic,  see  p.  95. 

X  PalsBontology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  Etym.  waXMosy  palaioi^  ancient,  •yra,  onto,  beings,  and  Xoyot,  logos,  a 
diaoonrae. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  SIHATA.       [Ce.  IX 


Fossili/eraus  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Ghroups, 


1.  PostrPlioceoe 

Tertiary 
Z  Cretaceous 
Oolitic    - 


and 


li. 


Triassic   - 

Penman,  Carbonifer- 
008,  and  Devonian  ' 

Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian   - 


_  >  from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  the  Eocene  inclosiTe. 

-  from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  inclusive. 

-  from  the  Purbeck  to  the  Lias  inclusive, 
including  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter  Sand 

stein  of  the  Germans, 
^including  Magnesian  Limestone  (Zeehstein),  Coal,MouQ 
I      tain  Limestone,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks 

inclusive. 


But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided  into 
thirty -five  sections,  will  be  required  by  the  reader  when  he  is  studying 
Mur  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations  given  in  the  next  18 
I'iiapters. 


TABULAE  VIEW 


FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA, 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition  or  Chronological  Succession  of 
the  principal  Groups, 


Periods  aad  Oronp*. 

I  POST-TERTIARY. 
A,  POST-PLIOCENEL 


KaBCBNT. 


a.  POBT-PUOCBNB. 


Forvlga  Efnlvmlcnto  nad  Btbobtih. 

I.  TbRRAINS  CojfTBVPORAIim, 
XT  QCATKRlf  AIRBS. 


'  Peat  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  human  remains.    (Prlnci- 

ftles  ofGeolofry,  ch.  45.) 
Invial  plains  of  the  Thames, 
Mersey,  and  Rotber,w1th  buried 
ships,  p.  ia(\  and  Principles, 
.     ch.48. 


Ancient  raised  beach  of  Brighton. 
6.  Off.  SSI,  p.  287. 

Alluvium,  {p-avel,  brick-earlh, 
Ac.  with  fossil  shells  of  living 
species,  but  sometimes  locally 
extinct,  and  with  bonsA  of  land 
animals,  partly  of  extinct  spe* 
cles :  no  human  remains. 


Part  of  tba  Terrain  qnatemairt 

of  French  authors. 
Modem  part  of  deltas  of  Rhine, 

Nile,  Ganges,  Mississippi  Ac. 
Modem  part  of  coral-reefs  of  Bed 

Sea  and  Pacific. 
Marine  strata  inclosing  temple  ol 

RerapisatPuiBuoU.  Principles, 

Fretihwater  strata  inclosing  Tem> 
pie  in  Cashmera.  IHd,  9tb  «L 
p.  762. 

Part  of  Terrain  qoateroalre  of 

French  antliors. 
Volcanic  tuff  of  Ischla.  with  llr 

lag  species  of  marina   sheila 

and  without  human  remaias  or 

works  of  art,  p.  118. 
Loess  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 

freshwater  shells,   and    mam« 

moth  bones,  p.  121. 
Newer  p&rt  of  boulder-formation 

in  Sweden,  p.   129.    Bluffs  of 

Mhialssippi,  p.  121. 


S. 


n.  TERTIARY. 
jB.  PLIOCENR 

NBWBR 
PlilOCESNB, 

or 
Pleistocene. 


Glacial  drift  or  bonlder-fonnatlon 
of  Norfolk,  p.  132.  of  the  Clyde 
in  Scotland,  p.  130,  of  North 
Wales,  p.  136.  Norwich  (^rag, 
p.  164  — Cavedepo«it8  of  Kirk- 
dale,  Ac,  wiih  bones  of  extinct 
and  living  quadrupeds,  p.  160. 


II.  TSRRAI5S  TKRTIAIRBt. 


'  Terrain  qnatemaire,  dnnvlam. 
Terrains  tertiaires  supirienrs,  pi. 

139.  ^ 

Glacial  drift  of  NorthenfKnrope; 

p.  128;  and  of  Nonhem  United 

Slates,  p.  139  ;  and  Alpine  er^ 

raiics,  p.  148. 
Limestone  of  UirgentI,  p.  159. 
Australian  eave-brecclaj^  p.  161. 


Ch.  IX.]       TABULAR  VIEW  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 
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OIiDSSR 
PLIOCSSKSS, 


British  XniDplM 

C  R«l  Cr«(  of  Saffolk,  pp.  168170. 
<  CormlUiM  crag  of  Suflblk.  pp.  168- 


Forelgn  EqniraleaU  uJ  SjutmjtaL 

8abap«nnine  stntB,  p.  ITS. 
UilU  of  Rome,  Monte  Mario,  Am 

p.  176,  and  p.  031. 
Antwerp  and  Normandj  erax,  p. 

.  Aralo-Caaplan  il«po«Ua,  p.  17ft. 


a  MIOCENK 


5,      mocBirx:. 


J).  EOCENK 


6.  UPPKR  SSOCBMB 
(Loirer  Miocene  of 

manr  aatlion). 


{Marine  etrata  of  this  age  waottnc 
in  tbe  British  lelec. 
Leaf-bed  of  MoU  In  the  Hebrides  ! 
p.  179. 
Liffnite  of  Antrim  r,  p.  ISO. 


I  Hempeteadbed«,iiearTannoath, 
I     IaleofWlght,p.MX 


7.  mDDIiB  KOCKHB. 


L  Bembridge,  or  BIniitcad  Beda, 

iBleorWiKht.  p.  20S. 
t,  Oeboma  or  St.  Helen's  Series, 

p.  210. 
a.  HMdon  Series.    Jhid. 
4.  Ueadon  UllI  Rands,  and  Bar- 

ton  Claj,  p.  212. 
ft.  Bagahot     and     Brack  leaham 

Beds,  p.  2I& 
6.  Wanting!    8eep.  22^ 


8.  ItOHTBR  SSOCBHB. 

UL  SECONDARY. 
JK  CRETACEOUS. 

g  UfPJEE  CBSTAOBOUa. 


f  1.  London  CTlay  and  Bognor  Beds, 

1'     p.  216. 
2L  Plasde  and  Mottled  Clajs  and 
Sands,  and  Woolwich  Beds,  p. 
2111. 
8.  ThaneiSands,p.221. 


9.    MABSTRICHT 
BEDS. 


10.  YJPPBR 

-WHITBS  CIIAIiK. 


U.  I.O'WBR 

WHITB  CHAI.K. 


I».  UPPBR 

GRBBSSAlfD. 


Wanting  In  England. 


White  Chalk  with  Flinta,  of  North 
and  South  Downs,  p.  210. 


:  Chalk  withont  Flints,  and  Chalk 
MarL  p.  2S9. 
Chalk  MarL    IMd. 


r  Loose  sand  with   bright  green 

grains,  p.  2B0. 
Firestone  of  Merstham,  Surrey, 

ibtd. 
Marljr  Stone  with  Chert,  lale  of 


a  TbRKAIMS  TsnTIAIRSS  HOT- 
XffS,  FA.RTIB  BUrABtBUBK  :  OB 
WAUJMS. 

Falnnien  sop^riear,  D'Orbignjr. 
Faluns  of  Tonraine,  p.  176. 
Part  of  Bourdeaux  beds,  p.  178. 
Bolderberg  strata  in  Belginm,  p. 

Part  of  Vienna  basin,  p.  17». 
Part  of  Molasse,  Switserland,  p. 

179. 
Sands  of  James  RiTer,  and  Rich- 
mond, \  Jiginia,  United  Statea, 
^    p.  181.  ^ 

Lower  part  of  Terrain  Tertlalie 

Moyen. 
Caleaire  Ijacnstre  Snp^rlenr  and 

Gris  de  Fontainebleau,  p.  191. 
Part  of  the  Lacustrine  strata  of 

Aavergne,  p.  194. 
Klcyn  Spawen  or  Limbmv  beds, 

Belgium— Rupelian  and  Tong' 

rian  systems  of  Dumont,  p.  188. 
Mayence  basin,  p.  190. 
Part  of  brown-eoal  of  Gennaar, 

pp.  191.  640. 
Hermsdorf  tUe-cIay  near  Berlin. 
.    p.  189.  ^ 

1.  Oypseona  Series  of  Mootmartre. 

and  Caleaire  lacustre  rap^rienr, 

p.  223. 
2  ft  S.  Caleaire  Siltcenz.  p.  22B. 
2  ft  S.  Ords  de  Beanchamp.  or 

Sables  Moyens,  p.  226.  Laeckea 

beds,  Belgium. 
4  ft  ft.  Upper  and  Middle  Oalealrt 

Grossier,  p.  228. 
ft.  BruxelUen,  or  Bmssels  beds  of 

Dumont. 
5w  Lower  Caleaire  Oroasler.  or 

Olaoconie  Grossidre,  p.  228. 
ft.    Claibonie    beds,     AUh>»>^ 

United  SUtes.  p.  ai 
ft  ft  6.  Nummulltic  formatloB  of 

Europe,  Asia,  ftc,  p.  229. 
6.  Soissonnais  Sands,  or  Ltti  Co- 

quilliers,  p.  22& 

1.  Wanting  in  Paris  basin,  oceort 
at  CasflcT,  in  French  Flanders. 

2.  Argile  Plastiqne  et  Lignite,  p. 

8.  Lower  Landenlaa  of  Belg ivm 
in  part?,  p.  235. 

in.  TuRAum  Sbookdaxbks. 
JEL  Tbrsauib  CBBTACiia. 


9.  Danien  of  D'Orbigny. 
Caleaire  pisolitique,  near  Parte, 

p.  2S5. 
Maestricbt  Beds.  p.  2S7. 
Ooralline  Limestone  of  Fazoe  la 

Denmark,  p.  2S& 

10.  Senonien,  D'Orblgny. 
Craie  blanche  arec  slTez. 
Obere  Kreide  of  tbe  Germans. 
Upper  Quadersandsteln  r  of  the 

same. 
.  I<a  Scaglla  of  the  Italians. 

Caleaire  k  bippurites,  Pyrenees. 
Turonien,  D'Orbigny,  or,   Crnie 

tiiTcaa  of  Tourainc. 
Craie  argileuse  of  some  French 

writers. 
Upper  PUnerkalk  of  Saxony. 

'  Oris  vert  snp^rleur. 
Glauconie  crayeuse. 
Craie  chlorit^e. 
t'eiiomanien^  D'Orbigny. 
Lower   Quadersandstein  of   Iha 
Germans. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OP  POSSILIFEBOUS  STRATA.      [Ch.  IX 


Pariodj  aad  Gronpi 
13.  GAUIiT. 


BritUh 


Foreign  E9iiiTa]eiiU  and  Sywmjwm. 


(Dark  Blue  Marl,  Kent,  p.  280. 
Folkestone  Marl  or  Clay.  .       -, 

Blackdown  Beds,  green  eandand  i  Albien,  D'Orbi'Kn/. 
L     chert,  Devonshire,  p.  251.  t  Lower  Planer  ofHaxoar 


r  Ordi  rert  anp^rlear  > ,    ^^ 
J  Glaiiconle  crayeuM  J  •"  i*™*- 


Lower  C:;eta?eous,  oe  NEooo3a.\:r. 


14. 


I.OWBR 
GRBBNSAND. 


15.      IVKAIiOBN 
CWeald  Clay  and 
Hastings  Sand). 

F.  OOLITE. 
§  Upper  Oolite. 
10.  PUR.BECK  BEDS. 


Sand  with  gnen  matter.  Weald 
of  Kent  and  SuaMX.  p.  267. 

Limestone  (Kenii»h  Ra^.)  p.  2S7. 

Sands  and  clay  with  calcareous 
concreiions  and  chert. 

Atherfield,  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  257. 

,  Speeton  Clay,  Yorkshire. 

Clay  with  occasional  bands  of 
limestone  -Weald  of  Kent,  Sor- 
rer,  and  Susisox,  p.  260. 

Sand  with  calcareoas  jrHt   and 


clay,  —  Hastings, 
Sussex,  p.  262. 


Cockfleld, 


Oris  Tert  inKrieur. 
N^'ocomien  sup^rienr. 
Aptien,  D'Orblgny. 
Uils-conglomerat  of  Gennaaf. 

Hils-thon  {ft  Bnuuwick. 


Formation  Waldienne. 
N6ocomlen  inKrieur. 


F.  TCSBAIITS  JURASBiaOH, 
In  part. 


IT. 


18. 


PORTIiAITD 
BBDS. 

KIMMBRIDGB 
CliAT. 


Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Par-  f  Serpnlltenkalk  of  Dunker.  And 
beck.  Dorsetshire  and  Wilts,  <  associated  beds  of  the  North 
pp.  29&-296.  i      German  Waldorformation. 

C  PortUjjd  stone  and  Portland  sand,  |  Qronpe  Portlandlen  of  Bendant, 

(  KImmeridglen,  D'Orbigny. 
CalcNire  i  gryphC'es  TirguleSf  of 

Tblrria. 
Argilcs  de  Honflenr,  E.  de  Beaa- 

mont  et  Dufresnoy. 


(  Clay    of   Kimmerldge,    Dorset- 
I     shire,  p.  900. 


Middle  Oolite. 


19.    CORAI<-RAG. 


»0,  OXFORD  CIiAT. 


r>.i».»i^„.  -^*  r  Oronpe  corallien  de  Beadant. 

Calcareoua  grit  „«.^_.  J  Corallien,  D'Orbignr. 

CorHl;rag    or    ««t'o^  11™«»*2S,«  i  Calcaire  A  N6rinn<fea  of  Thur- 


with  corals,  Oxfordshire,  p.  302,  [  ^'^^^^^  JKiT 


1.  Dark  blue  clay,  Oxfordshire 
and  Midland  countieti.  p.  304. 

2.  Calcareous  concretionary  lime- 
stone with  shells,  called  Kel- 
loway  Rock,  p.  34. 


Thnr- 


1.  Oxfordien    •np^rienr, 
mann. 

2.  Oxfordien  inffirieor,  or  Callo- 
Tien,  D'OrbigDj. 


Lower  Oolite. 


91.  GRBAT  or  BATH 
OOl<ITB. 


)i». 


IBTFERIOR 
OOIilTB. 

O.  LIAS. 


»3. 


I«IAS. 


1.  Combraah  and  Forest  Marble, 
Wiltshire,  p.  305. 

2.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfleld 
RIate,— Bath,  StoncHfield,  pp. 
305-a)9. 

Fnller's  Earth,  near  Bath,  p.  S14. 

Calcareous  freestone,  and  yellow 
sands  of  Cotteswold  Hills, 
Gloucestershire,  p.  314. 

Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  pp. 
102,314. 


:  1.  Upper  IJaa,  p.  818. 
2.  Marl-atone,  &id. 
S.  Lower  Uaa,  iMd. 


K  TRIAS. 

(  Upper  Kevo  Red  Sandstone.) 


»4.  UPPER  TRIAS. 


»6.  MIDDIiB  TRIAS 
or 
Sluscl&ellcalk. 

SO.  I^OimBR  TRIAS. 


Bathoni«n  of  Omalliu  D'Hallor. 
Grand  Oolithe. 
GAlcaire  de  Caen. 


Oolithe  Inferieur. 

Oolithe  ferrnglneaxof  Normaady. 

Oolithe  de  Bayeux. 

Bajocien  of  D*^Orbigny. 

e.  TXRRAIIVS  JlTRASSIQUIS, 

in  part. 

1.  Ibtage    anp^rlenr    da    Uu, 

Thirria. 
Toarcien  D'Orblgny. 


Ballferoui   and  Oypaeons  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  Cheshire, 

pp.  saa-326. 

Bone-bed  of  Axmoath,  Deron.  p. 


Wanting  In  EnglRod. 


Red  and  white  tandKione  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  pp.  SS6, 
887. 


2.  Lias  moyen. 
Liasien,  D'Orbignr. 

3.  Calcaire  A.  gryph^e  arqn^ew 
Sln^mnrien,  D'Orblgny, 
Coal-field  near  Ricun 

ginia,  p.  SO. 

B.   NOVTBAV  Gmte  BODGB. 


Kenper  of  the  Oenxuins. 
Marnes  Irishes  of  the  Freneb. 
Salifdrien,  D'Orblgny. 

'  Mnschelkalk  of  the  Germane. 
Calcaire  conchyllen,  Brongnlaxt 
Calcaire  A  C^ratites,  Cordier. 

.  Conchyllen,  D'Orblgny  (in  put). 
Bunter-Sandatein  of  the  Germeaii 
Gris  bigarr^  of  the  French. 
ConchyUen,  D'OrUgny  (in  part). 


Oh.  K.]      tabulae  VIJTW  OF  KOSILIFEBOtTS  STRATA. 


lor 


Periods  md  Groap*.  Brillili  «~->rif 

IV.  PRIMARY. 
/  PERMIAN, 

OB  MaOXXSIAN  IiUXffTONl. 


Foreign  EqalnlcaU  md  Sjwmjvu. 
lY.  Tbrraiss  db  tkasimtion. 

TCKRAINS  FALiOSOKtCCS. 
t  CaLOAIRB  KfAOirBSUN. 


(Zower  i\r(!i0  Bed) 


AT.       PBRMIAlf, 
or 
MAONSSSIAM 
UMBSTOHB. 


1.  CoBcrctlonRrr    Itmactone    of 
Durham  and  Vorkiblre,  p.  351. 

2.  firecciated  limestone,  ibid. 

5.  Fossllirerous  limestone,  p.  SSS. 
4.  Compact  limestone,  ibid, 

6.  Marl -Slate  of  Durham,  p.  353* 
6.  Inrerior  saod  stones  or  Tarions 

colors,— N.  of  England,  p.  SM. 

Dolomltle  eonclomenite,— Bris- 
tol, p.  SOL 


1.  BtlnkstelnorThiirlDgla. 

3.  Rauchwacke,  ibid. 

&•  Dolorait  or  Upper  Zechsteln. 

4.  Zechstein,  p.  WO. 

&.  Mervel  or  Kuprer-schlefer. 
0.  Rothliegendes  of  Thuriogla. 

Permian  of  Russia,  p.  SSft. 
Oris  dee  Yosges  or  the  French 
(in  pari). 


jr.  CARBONIFEROUS. 


88.  17PP1BR 

C  ARBOMIFBROrrS  . 


99.  I.01irBR 

GAHBONUraSROVS. 


i: 


CoaUmeasaree,  sandstone  and 
shale  with  scams  of  coal,— 
West  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Chapters  24  and  2S. 

Mllbtonc  Orit,  pp.  808,  369. 


L  Mountain  or  Carboniferoos 
limestone,  p.  40S,  el  tea. 

2.  Lower  limestone  shale,— Men- 
dips.  CartMnirerooa  slate,— 
Ireland. 


Carbonaceous  schist  with  Poati- 
donomya  Becheri,  p.  409. 


JT.  Tbbbaiiv  bociixixb. 


Coalfields  of  the  United  States,  p. 
887. 


1.  Calcaire   carboniAre    of   the 

French. 
I.  Berjyrkalk  or   Koblenkalk   of 

the  Oermans. 
1.  Pentremite  limestone,  United 

SUtes,  p.  410. 

Ktesel-schiefer     and      Jungere 

Oranwacke  of  the  Oermans,  p. 

409. 
Gypseous  beds  and    Kncrinltal 

Ifrocstooe  of  Nova  Scotia,  p. 

409. 


L.  DEVONIAN, 
or  Old  Red  &\nd9Toxe. 


31* 


I7PPSR 
OSSVOHIAir. 


I.01¥BR 
DBVOHIAlf. 


sa. 


jr.  SILURIAN. 

VPPBR 
SII.VR1AN. 


83. 


IjO^TRR 
SU^VRIAN. 


If.  CAMBRIAN. 


34.  rPPBR 

CAMBRIAlf. 


35.  I«ODrSR 

CAMBRIAN* 


Yellow  sandstone  of  Dora  Den, 

Fife,  p.  412. 
White  sandstone  of  Elgin,  with 

Telerpeton,  ibid. 
Bed  sandstone  and  conglonMrate, 

p.  414. 
Upper  and  middle  Deroninn  of 

N.  Devon,  indoding  Plymouth 

limestone,  pp.  4^0, 422. 

Lower  Devonian  of  V.  Devon, 

North  Foreland,  p.  424. 
Arbroath  paving-stone,  pp.  41^ 

Bituminous  sehlsta  of  Caithness, 
I     p.  413. 


1.  Upper  Ludlow,  p.  43a 

2.  Aymestry  Limestone,  p.  434. 

3.  liower  Lodlow,  ibid. 

4.  Wenlock  Limeetone;^.  43S. 
ft.  Wenlock  shale,  p.  4SL 


Xw  TBRRiirr  DBTOirnN. 

YlBUX  ORte  BOUOS. 


Bnsslaa  Devonian,  Upper  part,  p. 

420. 
Catskill  Oroup,  United  States,  p. 

426. 
Eifel  Limestone,  p.  424. 
Limestone  of  Yilimar,  Ac,  Naa- 


**  1.  Splrlfer  Sandstone  and  Slate  o^ 
"     '^  424. 

Oreywacke    of 


Bandberffer,  p.  424. 
Older    Rhenish 
Roemer,  ilfid. 


32  a.  MiDDLB  SlLHRIAir. 

(Beds  ofvcMoge  be^9een 
Uppsr  €md  Lower  Silurian.) 


Caradoc  or  May  HUl 
p.  437. 

Llandeflo  Flags  and  shale,  p.  480. 
Beta  Limestone  and  black  slate, 

p.  441. 
Graptolita  Schists,  S.  of  Scotland. 
Limestone,  Chair  of  Klldare,  Ire- 


Llngula  Flags,  North  Wales,  p. 

448. 
Stiper  Stonea,  Shropshire. 


Rnssian  Devonian,  Lower  part, 
L     p.  426. 

jr.  Tbrrain  Silubibx. 

[New  York  division  from  the  Up- 
per Pentameriis  to  the  Niagara 
Group  inclusive,  p.  444. 
Stages   E.  to   U.  of  Barrande. 
Bohemia. 

New  York  Oronps  from  the  CUn- 
ton  to  the  Grey  sandstone  in- 
clusive, p.  444. 

New  York  groups  from  the  Hud* 
son-River  bean  to  the  ('nlcifor- 
ous  sandstone  inclusive,  p.  444. 

Etaf!:es  and  D.  (Barrande),  Bo- 
hemia. 

Slates  of  Angers,  France. 


Primordial  lone  of  Barrande  in 

Bohemia,  p.  4M. 
Alum  Schists  of  Sweden,  p.  451. 
Potsdam    Sandstone    of    United 

States  and  Canada,  p.  451. 
Wisconain  and  Minnesota  lowest 

foaslliferous  rocks,  p.  412. 


5  Lowest    foeslliferons    rocks    of 
I     Wicklow,  hi  Ireland,  p.  449. 
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ABRIDGED  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 


1.  RECENT. 

a.  POST-PLIOOBNB. 

8.  NEWER  PLIOCENE. 

4.  OLDER  PLIOCENE. 

5.  MIOCENE. 

6.  UPPER  EOCENE. 

7.  MIDDLE  EOCENE. 
&  LOWER  EOCENE. 

9.  MAE8TRICHT  BEDS. 

10.  UPPER  WHITE  CHALK. 

11.  LOWER  WHITE  CHALK. 

12.  UPPER  OREBNSAND. 

15.  OAULT. 

14  LOWER  QBEENSAND. 
U.  WBALDEN. 

16.  PURBECK  BED& 

17.  PORTLAND  STONE, 
la.  KIMMERIDOB  CLAY. 
19.  CORAL  RAO. 

».  OXFORD  CLAT. 

21.  OREAT  om  BATH  OOLTTB. 

22.  INFERIOR  OOLITE. 

23.  LIAS. 

24.  UPPER  TRIAS. 

25.  MIDDLE  TRIAS,  or 
MUSCHELKALK. 

26.  LOWER  TRIAS. 


POST-TBRTIART. 

PIJtOCENS:. 
IDOCEHB, 

BOCBHIB. 


t  eJ 


.i 


CRBTACBOUB. 


JURASSIC. 


TRIABSIC. 


c5 


O 
QQ 


O 
O 


27.  PERMIAN,  or 

MAONESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

28L  COAL-MEASURES. 

29.  CARBONIFEROUS 
LIMESTONE. 


I  PBRMIAir. 


Sa  UPPER 

31.  LOWER 

32.  UPPER  ) 

&  LOWER  S 

M.  UPPER  } 

^CAMBRIAN. 
SB.  LOWER  i 


DEVONIAN. 


SILURIAN. 


C  ARBOlflFEROrS  • 


BBVOHIAir. 


SIliITRIAJr. 


CAMBRIAJr. 


^    9 

Is 

Pi 


o 

O 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   TEBTIART   FORMATIONS — POST-PLIOCENE    GROUP. 

GeDenJ  priociples  of  classification  of  tertiary  strata — Detached  formatioiu  scat- 
tered oyer  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London^More  modern  groups — 
Peculiar  difficulties  in  determining  the  chronology  of  tertiary  formations — In- 
creasing proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  rigin — Terms 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliocene  strata — Recent  or  human  period 
— Older  Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Uddevalla,  and  Norway — Ancient 
Qprai9ed  delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Rhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  enumerated 
in  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  something  generallj  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  formations  called 
terdaiy. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  they  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  "  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  These  tertiary  strata  were  at  first  con- 
founded, as  before  stated,  p.  91,  with  the  superficial  alluviums  of  Europe ; 
and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thickness,  and  the  various 
ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized.  They  were  observed 
to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  fi-esh water,  others  of  marine  origin,  their 
geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  compared  to  the  secondary 
formations,  and  their  position  often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been 
converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  dass,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately 
determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  described 
in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  They  were  ascertained  to  con- 
sist of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater 
origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were  per- 
ceived to  be  almost  all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have  in  general  a 
near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting  warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skel- 
etons of  land  animals,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him 
not  to  agree  specifically,  nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any 
hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  in  Hampshire,  which  although  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition, 
were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
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Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  were  8})ecifically 
identical.  For  the  same  reason  rocks  found  on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to 
be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the  chalk, 
and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance  in  their 
organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and  London. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  pe- 
riod ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was  contended 
that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate  formations 
of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated  one  after  the 
other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various  patches  of  tertiary 
strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in  age,  some  of  them 
to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian 
series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  Geology,  retarded  se- 
riously for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater  of  various 
ages^  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  and 
London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in  1811, 
by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  "  Crag'*  in  Suffolk,  lie  decidedly 
over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue  clay  of  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  testacea  in  these  newer 
beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay,  and  that  while  some  oi 
them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were  identical  with  species  now 
inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi  in 
Italy,  who  investigated  the  ai^illaceous  and  sandy  deposits  replete  with 
shells  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines  on  both 
sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were 
called  by  hira  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine, 
and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London, 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot  in 
1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells,  which 
differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the 
Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected  that  this  fauna 
might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and 
Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  for  other  strata, 
contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  observed  in  one  district 
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(the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the  Parisian  formatioiii  and  in  an- 
other (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829  by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained 
that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine  origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea-shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacus- 
trine formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout  a  great  table-land 
intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The 
other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the 
environs  of  Turin,  subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine 
group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
ooveiy,  I  may  refer  to  the  hcta  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating  the 
course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found  new 
chronological  divisions.  The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that  pur^ 
sued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he  selects  a 
typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  species  of  animals 
and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certain  limits.  The 
genera  A  and  C  having  been  founded  on  these  principles,  a  new  species 
is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both  from  A  and  C,  but  in 
many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character.  For  this  new  type  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B,  in  which  are  included  all 
species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which  agree  more  nearly  with  B  than 
with  the  types  of  A  or  C.  In  like  manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with 
in  geology,  and  the  characters  of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated. 
From  that  moment  it  is  considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  and  a  standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  com- 
pared. If  any  are  found  containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic 
remains,  and  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in 
the  light  of  contemporaiy  annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  re- 
late to  one  period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the 
formation  of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  con- 
tinned  existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  enriched  with 
only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as  yet  no  tendency 
in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
necting links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
fication augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature  of  their  divisions  becomes 
more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  objects  brought 
to  light.     But  in  separating  families  and  genera,  they  have  no  other  al- 
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temative  than  to  avail  themselves  of  such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of 
every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  animated  bein^  which  is  not  yet  filled  up. 
So  in  geology,  we  may  be  eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of 
time  as  arbitrary,  and  as  purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the 
history  of  human  events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still 
occur  in  the  regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary 
lines  between  our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups 
thus  established  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  di£ferent  parts  of 
Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavor  to  settle  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the  frequent 
dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contemporaneous  date, 
such,  for  example,  as  tliose  of  London  and  Paris  before  mentioned.  The 
identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion  which  often  £uls  u& 
For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although  within  70  miles  of  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ; 
and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in  the  four  groups  of  testacea  now 
living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel,  Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  al- 
though all  these  seas  have  many  species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a 
considerable  diversity  in  the  fossils  of  different  tertiary  fonnationa,  which 
have  been  thrown  down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does 
not  always  imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  pro- 
duced, but  may  have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical 
geography  wholly  independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
abundantly  clear,  as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different 
sets  of  tertiary  strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  con- 
tain distinct  imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations 
which  have  been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substi' 
tuted  for  another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
proportion  as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  ite 
fauna  more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighboring  seas.  It 
is  this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely,  superposition, 
mineral  character,' and  the  specific  identity  of  the  fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calcare- 
ous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species  of 
shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of  the 
country  round  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia.  Another 
deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which  the  shells  do 
not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.     But  although  in  these  tliree 
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cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  siogle  shell  common  to  the  three  different 
depoeitB,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to  one  period  (the  Post- 
Plioceno),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement  of  the  fossil  species  in 
fiverj  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the  contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few  steps 
further  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first,  the  beds  of 
loam  and  clay  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  glacial  by  some 
geologists),  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near  Norwich,  and, 
lasUy,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in  Sicily,  and  we 
discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  shells  agree 
with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct  Hence  we  may 
oonciude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as  are  their  organic  remains, 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there  has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas 
alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine 
testaceous  fauna.  Contemporaneousness  of  origin  is  inferred  in  these 
cases,  in  spite  of  the  most  marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or 
organic  contents,  from  a  similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from 
those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  test 
conosts  in  supplying  us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  coun- 
tries, however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller  the 
relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in  the  ter- 
tiary deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact  value  of  such 
a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very  distant  regions ;  for 
we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former  alterations  in  the  animate 
woiid,  or  the  continual  going  out  and  coming  in  of  species,  has  been 
everywhere  exactly  equal  in  equal  quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the 
land  and  sea,  and  the  climate,  may  have  changed  more  in  one  region 
than  in  another ;  and  consequently  there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid 
destraction  and  renovation  of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than 
elsewhere.  Considerations  of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ; 
ye  it  can  never  fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  tertiary  groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene 
period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geol<^cal  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  tendency 
which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate  of  simul- 
taneous fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction  of  species  are 
considered.  It  will  be  there  seen'  that  each  local  change  in  climate  and 
physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate  increase  of  certain 
^)ec]es,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others.  A  revolution  thus 
Reeled  is  raiely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited  space,  or  to  one  geograph- 
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ical  province  of  animals  or  plants,  but  affects  several  other  surrounding 
and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each  of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alter- 
ations of  the  stations  and  habitations  of  species  are  simultaneously  in 
progress,  reacting  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province 
Hence,  long  before  the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essen- 
tially altered,  the  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been 
materially  modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  various  members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume 
that  in  one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of 
species  any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought 
about,  while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
land  and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improba- 
ble hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  tlie  laws  now 
governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
were  this  conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the 
temperature  of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered 
without  others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  dimi- 
nution in  height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence 
of  a  wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains, 
the  testjicea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as  the  most  useful 
and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classification.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed  through  strata  of  every 
age  than  any  'other  organic  bodies.  Those  families  of  fossils  which  are 
of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing 
a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of 
strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  affinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two 
epochs  compared ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and 
vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although 
corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish, 
they  are  still  rare  when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European 
tertiary  formations.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the?  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry  down 
into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which  are  at 
once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial, 
freshwater,  and  marine  species  coexisted  at  particular  enis  of  the  past ; 
and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  others  which  origi- 
nated contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  enabled  to  advance 
a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found 
fossil  in  lacustrine  formations,  inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period 
when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and  zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals^  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species  • 
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and,  secondly,  \Fliat  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  fonner,  the  great 
doratioii  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded  in 
strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant  points ; 
or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have  thrown 
no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the 
chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups — lower,  middle,  and  upper;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before-mentioned  ;  the  middle  those  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Touraine  ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the  mid- 
dle group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavoring  to  find  characters  for  each,  ex- 
pressive of  their  difierent  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna.  With 
this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  identity  of  many 
tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists,  and  among 
others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa.  Having  in  1829 
become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris,  already  well  known  by 
his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him  that  he  had  arrived,  by  inde- 
pendent researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  fossil  and 
recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  respecting  the  arrangement  of  tertiary 
formations.  At  my  request  he  drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all 
the  shells  Imown  to  him  to  occur  both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in 
a  living  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional 
number  of  fossil  species  identical  with  the  recent  which  characterized 
successive  groups ;  and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  1833.*  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  shells  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes  was  about  8000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they 
had  been  compared  about  6000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that 
in  the  lower  tertiaiy  strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were 
about  3^  per  cent  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tei^ 
tiary  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent;  and  in  the  upper 
tertiary  or  Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent  In  formations 
still  more  modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily, 
where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  num- 
ber of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  firet  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last  or 
fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is  derived 
from  ijcj^,  eoa,  dawn,  and  xaivoj,  cainos,  recent,  because  the  fossil  shells  of 

*  See  Prina  of  Geol  vol  iil  lit  ed. 
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this  period  contaiQ  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  living  species,  ivhicb 
may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  th« 
testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or 
seoondarj  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fi.6iov,  meion,  le9S,  and  xatvog^  cainos,  recent) 
is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species  (of  testacea), 
the  term  Pliocene  (from  vXeiov,  pleion,  morey  and  xaivo;,  cainos,  recent)  a 
comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist  the  memory  of  stu- 
dents to  remind  them,  that  the  J/tocene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and 
Priocene  a  comparative  jp/urality  of  recent  species ;  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the  remains 
of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species.  But  the 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  conchological  data,  and 
in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used  by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before  men- 
tioned were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formations  of  the  Pliocene  period^  older  and  newer  •      '777 
In  the  Miocene  ......    io2I 

In  the  Eocene  ......    1288 

8086 


Since  the  year  1880,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New  spe- 
cies also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations  of 
every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up  gaps 
in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  reforms  have 
been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain  sets  of 
strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  recent' to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first  given  by  me,  or 
which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms.  Of  these  and  other 
innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fiilly  in  the  14th  and  16th  chapters. 


PosT-PuooENK  Formations. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
jometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modem,  and  which  are  characterized 
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by  IiaTing  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now  living, 
whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
above  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of  shells  of  ex- 
tinct species. 

These  modem  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 
strata  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was  inhab- 
ited by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thickness,  in 
which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.  In  some  of  these, 
of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition,  the  bones 
of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which  probably 
never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the  mammoth, 
mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  yet  the  shells  are  the  same  as 
those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  po6^pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the  human 
epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Recent^  forms  a  very  unimportant 
feature  in  the  geological  stmcture  of  the  earth's  crust  I  have  shown, 
however,  in  "  The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes  of  the  earth 
illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length,  that  the  deposits  accumu- 
lated at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the  last  4000  or  5000  years 
can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or  extent.  They  lie  hidden,  for 
the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  "we  have  opportunities  of  examining 
them  at  certain  points  where  newly  gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers 
has  been  cut  through  during  floods,  or  where  coral  ree&  are  growing 
rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  sub- 
terranean movements  and  laid  dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either 
by  our  finding  in  them  the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say, 
imbedded  in  them  by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fab- 
ricated by  the  hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together  with 
innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  color,  and  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The  uppermost  of  thijse 
beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  emergence  can 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.* Now  here,  as  in  almost  every  instance  where  any  alterations  of 
level  have  been  going  on  in  historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  contain- 
ing shells,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighboring  sea,  may 
be  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round  Na- 
ples, the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal  beds  of 
volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  Although 
the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are  not  accom- 
panied like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  bj  any  traces  of  man  or  his 
works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have  afforded  to  the 
antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise,  since  it  would  have 

*  Sea  Principles,  Index,  **  Seimpis.** 
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shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  while  the 
materials  composing  the  present  hills  and  plains  of  Campania  were  still 
in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  whereas  we 
know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or  from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonists,  no  material  revolution  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part 
of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  oi 
marine  and  volcanic  formations,  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stratified 
tuff  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In  the 
centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  San  Nicola,  is  composed 
of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  interstratified  in 
some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great  beds  of  solid  lava. 
Visconti  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measurement  that  this  mountain 
was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Not  far  from  its  summit,  at 
the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also  near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100 
feet  lower,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in 
1828,  many  shells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  gulf.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  E|X)meo  was  not  only  raised  to 
its  present  height,  but  was  also  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the 
post-pliocene  period. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  regions  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Baise, 
although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean. 
Philippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had  collected  ninety- 
nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten  mediuSj  now  living 
in  the  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediterranean.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  adds,  "  the  condition  of  the  sea  when  the  tufaceous  beds  were 
deposited  must  have  been  considerably  different  from  its  present  state ; 
for  TelUna  stnata  was  then  common,  and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  spinosa 
was  both  more  abundant  and  grew  to  a  larger  size ;  LuciTia  fragilis, 
now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring  6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  14  lines,  and  was  extremely  abundant ;  and  Ostrea  la- 
mellosa,  Broc,  no  longer  met  with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  timcj 
and  attained  a  size  so  large  that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to 
measure  5  inches  9  lines  in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1  j  inch  in  thick 
ness,  and  weighed  2G  j  ounces."* 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifjsts 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or  by 
earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea  are 
undergoing  upheaval.  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific  measure- 
ments compared  afier  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  movement  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden  throughout  an 
area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown  distance  £  and 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Joom.  vol.  il  Memoirs,  p.  16. 
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W^  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we  proceed  toward? 
the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  6  feet  in  a  century.  If  we  could 
assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of  2^  feet  in  each  hundred 
yeare  for  the  last  fifly  centuries,  this  would  give  an  elevation  of  125  feet 
in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  would  follow  that  the  shores,  and  a 
considerable  area  of  the  former  }>ed  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had 
been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount,  and  converted  into  land  in  the 
course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Accordingly,  we  find  near  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  ^me 
peculiar  assemblage  of  testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters 
of  the  Baltic.  Mingled  with  these,  at  different  depths,  have  been  de- 
tected various  works  of  art  implying  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and 
some  vessels  built  before  the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine 
formation  having  been  upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Baltic.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these 
recent  strata,  both  to  the  northwest  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other 
deposits  similar  in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater 
heights,  in  which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met 
with,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla,  post-plio- 
cene strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  brackish  water  character 
peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northern  ocean,  ascend 
to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  the  same  age 
attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norway,  where  they  have 
been  usually  described  as  "  raised  beaches."  They  are,  however,  thick 
deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  filling  valleys 
in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  tlie  tertiary  fonnations,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressions  in  the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  fossil  fauna  characterizing 
these  upraised  sands  and  clays  consists  exclusively  of  existing  northern 
species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lroven  (an  able  living  naturalist  of 
Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitute  such  an  assemblage  as  now  in- 
habits corresponding  latitudes  in  the  German  Ocean.  On  the  contrary, 
they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic  fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the 
same  species  flourishing  in  equal  abundance,  or  in  many  cases  to  find 
them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards  to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla 
in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the  pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  century  to 
century,  acd  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  world  in  our 
own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened  period  was 
required  even  for  so  shght  a  modification  of  the  molluscous  fauna,  as 
that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent  grounds  (namely,  the 
rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modern  times)  that  the  antiquity  of  the 
deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great.     For  if  we  assume,  as  before 

*  QaarL  Oeol  Joum.  4  Mems.  p.  48 
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suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continuous  vertical  elevation  has 
amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is  probably  a  high  average), 
it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea-co(ust  to  attain  the  height  oi 
700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for  any  pauses  such  as  are  now  ei;- 
perienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway,  or  for  any  oscillations  of  level 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent,  and 
the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  been  dug 
up,  in  almost  all  parU  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  shell-marl ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoining  coast,  having  been  up- 
lifted bodily  to  considerable  heights  within  the  human  period.  Recent 
strata  have  been  traced  along  tlie  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  inclosing 
shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing  specifically  with  those  now  swarming  in 
the  Pacific  In  one  bed  of  Uiis  kind,  in  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near 
Lima,  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85  feet  above  the  sea,  pieces 
of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the  head  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn, 
the  whole  of  which  had  evidently  been  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At 
the  same  height  on  the  neighboring  mainland,  he  found  other  signs  cor- 
roborating the  opinion  that  Uie  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also 
been  uplifted  85  feet,  since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by  the  Peruvian 
race.*  But  similar  shelly  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  higher 
elevations,  at  innumerable  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
Andes  and  the  sea-coast,  in  which  no  human  remains  were  ever,  or  in 
all  probability  ever  will  be,  discovered. 

In  the  West  Indies,  also,  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  a  solid  lime- 
stone occurs,  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skeletons. 
The  stone  is  extremely  hard,  and  chiefly  composed  of  comminuted  shell 
and  coral,  with  here  and  tliere  some  entire  corals  and  shells,  of  species 
now  living  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  With  them  are  included  arrow-heads, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of  human  workmanship.  A 
limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been  formed,  and  h  still  forming,  in 
St.  Domingo.  But  there  are  also  more  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago,  as  in  Cuba,  near  the  Havana,  and  in  other  islands,  in 
which  &t :  shells  identical  with  those  now  living  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes ;  some  well-preserved,  others  in  the  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to 
the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84,  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained  by 
a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first  depressed 
several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  I  believe  that  such  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  occurred  in  the  post- 
pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  that 
of  the  Rhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile  matter  in  a  delta  during 
a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly  gained  land  superficially  at  the 

*  Joumal,  p.  4&I. 
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flame  rate  at  which  its  foundations  sink,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  feet  perpendicularly,  and  yet  the  sea  bordeiing  the 
delta  may  always  be  excluded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terres- 
trial or  freshwater  in  character.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
deltas  both  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating 
to  the  depth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fiuviatile  strata,  with 
shells  of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
turf  and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  level.* 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 
carve  out  valleys  through  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  as  they 
rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving  mere  frag- 
ments in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  alluvial  plains,  as 
monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  rivers  ran.  Of  this  nature 
are  "the  bluflfe,"  or  river  cliffs,  now  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  "  course."  The  upper  portions  of  these 
blufe  which  at  Natchez  and  elsewhere  often  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet 
above  the  alluvial  plain,  consist  of  loam  containing  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Pupa,  Succinea^  and  Lymnea^  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  forests  and  swamps.  In 
the  same  loam  also  are  found  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Mega- 
lonyx,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.f 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delta  and 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter,  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be 
several  hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate  correctly  how 
many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring  down  from  the 
upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter — the  data  for  such  a 
eomput&tion  being  as  yet  incomplete — ^we  may  still  approximate  to  a 
minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation  must  have  taken,  by  as- 
certaining experimentally  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  mnean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  its  waters.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required  would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  an- 
tiquity, amounting  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  the  existing 
delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  nevertheless  an  event  of  yesterday  when  con- 
trasted with  the  terraces  formed  of  the  loam  above  mentioned.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  bluffs  were  produced  during  the  first  part  of  a  great  oscilla- 
tion of  level  which  depressed  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the 
modem  delta  and  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  whole 
region  to  its  former  position.]; 

Loe98  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine, — A  similar  succession  of  geograph- 
ical changes  attended  by  the  production  of  a  fiuviatile  formation,  singu- 
larly resembling  that  which  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi, 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  since 

•  See  Principles,  8tli  ed.  pp.  260-268,  9th  ed.  257-280. 

f  See  Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.,  and  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^ 
?ol  ii.  p.  257. 
X  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol  il  chap.  84. 
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the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present  outline  of  hill 
and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provincially  termed  loess  in  part  of 
Germany,  or  lekm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and  freshwater  shells  of 
existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yellowish  gray  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  argillaceous  matter  combined 
with  a  sixth  part  of  carl)onate  of  lime,  and  a  sixth  of  quartzose  and 
micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous  sandy  concretions  or  nod- 
ules, rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man^s  head.  Its  entire  thickness 
amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200  and  300  feet ;  yet  there  are 
often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  mass,  except  here  and  there  at  the 
bottom,  where  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  intermixture  of  drifted  ma- 
terials derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so 
perishable  a  nature,  Uiat  every  streamlet  flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for 
itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usually  terminates  in  a  vertical  clift*,  from  the  sur- 
face of  which  land-shells  are  seen  here  and  there  to  project  in  relief.  In 
all  these  features  it  presents  a  precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  so  homogeneous  as  generally  to  exhibit  no  signs  of 
stratification,  owing,  probably,  to  its  materials  having  been  derived  from 
a  common  source,  and  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action. 
Yet  it  displays  in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, where  coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bot- 
tom. Calcareous  concretions,  also  inclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  dejwsit,  from  its  posi- 
tion, wide  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  composition, 
and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that  aft^r  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schafi*hausen  to  Bonn,  had  acquired  its  present 
form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse  gravel,  a  period  arrived 
when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side  with  fine  mud,  probably  de« 
posited  during  river  inundations ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  similar  mud 
and  silt  were  thrown  down  contemporaneously  in  the  valleys  of  the  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  WUrtemberg,  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main,  to 
above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Mayence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  between 
Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet.  Near 
Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  right 
banL  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  plane  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has  been  covered  almost  every- 
where with  this  loam,  as  liave  the  extinct  volcanoes  between  Coblentz 
and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the  Kirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the 
usual  shells  alternates  with  volcanic  matter  ;  and  over  the  whole  are 
strewed  layers  of  pumice,  lapilli,  and  volcanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet 
thick,  very  much  resembling  the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies 
buried.     There  is  no  passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  iuto 
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the  pumiceous  superstratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
just  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a 
declivity  partly  formed  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even  those 
between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modem  aspect ;  and 
it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an  extinct  v(»lcano 
near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  this  crater, 
through  10  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the  usual  calcareous  con- 
cretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to,  of  loess  with  layers  of  pumice 
and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  during  and  since  its 
deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  have 
taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted,  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  assign  a  very  modem  date  to  these  emptions.  This  curious 
point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered ;  since  it  may  possibly  have 
happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow 
and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height  through  a  valley  choked  up  with 
loess,  may  have  swept  away  the  loose  superficial  scoriae  and  pumice  of 
the  Eifel  volcanoes,  and  spread  them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow 
loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  vol- 
canic cones  may  have  given  rise  to  local  floods,  capable  of  sweeping  down 
light  pumice  into  the  adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  after  examining 
the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  that  a  great  lake 
once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  between  those  two 
places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branches  up  the  course  of 
the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of  which  large 
patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the  lake  might  be  placed 
somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Rhine  between 
Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theory  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that  gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled 
with  loess,  which  must  have  been  tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in 
the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn,  communicating  with  the  gorge.  The 
loess  has  also  overspread  the  high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of 
Plaidt  above  Andemach.  Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north, 
we  discover  that  the  hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and 
Cologne  have  loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the 
gravel  of  the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with  near 
Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  that  a  barrier 
of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the  ocean  would  re- 
quire to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called  the  Siebengebirge, 
near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the  Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above 
the  Rhine,  and  1369  above  the  sea.  It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to 
place  this  lofty  barrier  somewhere  below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the 
level  of  the  land  is  now  lowest. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient  extent 
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and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the  loess,  at  various 
heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now  occurs,  I  formerly  suggest- 
ed that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had  nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geo- 
graphical features,  they  were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement 
like  that  now  in  progress  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.*  In  propo^ 
tion  as  the  whole  district  was  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  the  waters 
between  the  Alps  and  the  ocean  was  lessened  ;  and  both  the  main  and 
lateral  valleys,  becoming  more  subject  to  river  inundations,  were  partially 
filled  up  with  fluviatile  silt,  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When 
a  thickness  of  many  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowly 
by  this  operation,  the  whole  region  was  once  more  upheaved  gradually. 
During  this  upward  movement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would  be  carried 
off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus  the  original 
valleys  might  have  been  re-excavated,  and  the  country  almost  restored  to 
its  pristine  state,  with  the  exception  of  some  masses  and  patches  of  loess 
such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  by  their  frequency  uid  remarkable  ho- 
mogencousness  of  composition  and  fossils,  attest  the  ancient  continuity 
and  common  origin  of  the  whole.  By  imagining  these  oscillations  of 
level,  we  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing 
a  mountain  barrier  sufiiciently  high  to  exclude  the  ocean  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

The  proportion  of  land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix^  Pupa^  and  Buli- 
muSy  is  very  large  in  the  loess ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  species  of 
the  genera  Lymnea^  Paludina,  and  Planorbis  are  also  found.  Thesf; 
may  have  been  carried  away  during  floods  from  shallow  pools  and 
marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy  ground 
caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed  would  favor 
the  multiplication  of  amphibious  mollusks,  such  as  the  Siiccinea  (fig. 
106),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of  this  formation,  and  is 
sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  another  species,  S,  amphibia 
(fig.  34,  p.  20).  Among  other  abundant  fossils  are  Helix  plebeia  and 
Pupa  m^incorum,  (See  Figures.)  Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  sliells 
preserved  in  the  loess  are  of  most  fragile  and  delicate  stnicture,  and  yet, 

Fig.  106.  Fig.  lOT.  Fig.  108. 
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Saeoinsa  eUmffata^  JHipa  mweorum.  JZeUa  pUbeUt. 

they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  had  they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation. 
Even  the  color  of  some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralis^  is 
occasionally  preserved. 

*  Princ.  of  Geol.  8d  edition,  1884,  vol  ill  p.  414. 
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Bones  of  vertebrated  aoimals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  th«5 
mammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with.  At 
the  viUage  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Brudcr  Holz,  near  Basle,  I 
found  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  together  with  the  usual  shells.  These  ver- 
tebrae, according  to  M.  Agaasiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the  Shark  family, 
perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna.  In  explanation  of  their  occurrence  among 
land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that  certain  fish  of  this  fam- 
ily ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other  great  rivers,  to  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  fi*om  the  oceau.* 

At  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the  hydro- 
graphical  basin  of  the  Rhiue,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  downwards  into 
beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleys  in  northern  Ger- 
many, as  that  of  the  Dm  at  Weimar,  and  that  of  the  Tonna,  north  of 
Crotha,  exhibit  similar  masses  of  modern  limestone  filled  with  recent 
shells  of  the  genera  Planarbis^  Lymnea,  Paltidina^  d:c.,  from  50  to  80 
feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembling  that  of  the  Rhine,  occa- 
sionally incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modem  limestones  used  for  build- 
ing, the  bones  of  Elephas  primigeniuSy  Rhinoceros  tichorinuSj  Ursus, 
spelcmSj  Hycena  tpelcea^  with  the  horse,  ox,  deer,,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
occur;  and  in  1850  Mr.  H.  Credner  and  I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Ton- 
na, at  the  depth  of  15  feet,  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded 
with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and  petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of 
the  size  of  the  largest  European  Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  were 
lying  in  a  series,  or  string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  been  met 
with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  cases  with  recent  European  species 
enables  us  to  refer  to  a  veiy  modem  period  the  filling  up  and  re-excava- 
tion of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  consumed  a  long  period 
of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferous  fauna  has  undergone  a  considerable 

•  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soo.  Na  48»  p^  22SL 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NEWER   PLIOCENE   PERIOD BOULDER    FORMATION. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  northern  Germany,  and  Russia — Its  northern  origin— Not 
all  of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched— 
Action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern 
Norfolk — Associated  freshwater  deposit — Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  un- 
disturbed beds— Shells  on  Moel  Tryfene— Ancient  glac'ers  of  North  Wales- 
Irish  drift 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  belongs  in 
part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partly  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period.  I 
shall  first  alhide  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  Finland 
and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and  the  low 
countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  traced  southwards  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  This  formation  consists  of  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid  of  stratifica- 
tion, for  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  To  this  unstratifie<l  form 
of  the  deposit,  the  name  of  till  has  been  applied  in  Scotland.  It  gen- 
erally contains  numerous  fragments  of  rocks,  some  angular  and  others 
rounded,  which  have  been  derived  from  formations  of  all  ages,  both  fos- 
siliferous,  volcanic,  and  hypogene,  and  which  have  often  been  brought 
from  great  distances.  Some  of  the  travelled  blocks  are  of  enormous 
size,  several  feet  or  yards  in  diameter ;  their  average  dimensions  increas- 
ing as  we  advance  northwards.  The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  unless  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  fi'om  older 
formations ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  position  that  we  must  hope 
to  derive  a  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit,  or  **  northern  drift," 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many  hundred  miles,  the 
bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the  ruins  of  subjacent  or 
neighboring  rocks  ;  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of  red  sandstone,  white  in 
a  chalk  countr}',  and  gray  or  black  in  a  district  of  coal  and  coal -shale. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it 
consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of  perma- 
nently retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have  been  imprinted 
upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits  parallel  striae  and 
fuiTows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This  direction,  both  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  course  taken  by  the 
eiTatic  blocks  in  the  same  district  being  from  north  to  south,  or  if  it  be 
20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north,  always  corresponding  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  large  angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled. 
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These  stones  themselves  also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more 
than  one  side. 

In  explanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what  was 
said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of  Geology 
(ch.  XV.).  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into  a  moving  mass  of 
ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that  mass,  scoop  out  long 
rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  subjacent 
solid  rock.     (See  fig.  109.)     Smaller  scratches  and  strise  are  made  on 
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LimestoDe  poUabed,  forrowed,  and  scnttched  by  the  glacier  of  Boeenlaul,  in  Switzerland  (Agacslz.) 

a  a.  White  streaks  or  scratches,  caused  by  small  grains  of  flint  tromn  into  the  ice. 
b  6.  Furrows. 

tlie  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  the  hardest  min- 
erals, just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The  recent  polishing  and  striation 
of  limestone  by  coast-ice  carrying  boulders  even  as  far  south  as  the  coast 
01  Denmark,  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  and  helps  us  to 
conceive  how  large  icebergs,  running  aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may 
produce  similar  furrows  on  a  grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so 
long  ago  as  tlie  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  drifting 
along  in  latitudes  69°  and  70^  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surfiice  from 
100  to  200  feet,  and  measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such 
thickness  that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000 
tons,*  A  similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  encountered v  in 
1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles  from 
any  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a  larg-e  erratic  block  "firmly 

•  Voyages  in  1822,  p.  288. 
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frozen  into  it  In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  long  and  straight 
grooves  may  he  cut  hy  such  agency,  we  most  rememher  that  these  float- 
ing islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep  under  water,  so  that 
they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds  and  waves  even  in  the 
strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the  magnitude  commonly 
attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  navigators  was  exaggerated,  but 
now  it  appears  that  tlxe  popular  estimate  of  their  dimensions  has  rather 
fallen  within  than  beyond  the  truth.  Many  of  them,  carefully  measured 
by  the  oflScers  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were 
between  100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in 
length.  Captain  d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  float- 
ing in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with 
waUs  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must, 
according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea- water,  be  from  six  to  eight 
times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so  that  the  mechan- 
ical power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in  motion  must  be  prodigious.* 
A  large  proportion  of  these  floating  masses  of  ice  is  supposed  not  to  be  de- 
rived from  terrestrial  glaciers^f  but  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  by 
the  drifting  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea. 

We  know  that  in  Switzerland,  when  glaciers  laden  with  mud  and  stones 
melt  away  at  their  lower  extremity  before  reaching  the  sea,  they  leave 
wherever  they  terminate  a  confused  heap  of  unstratified  rubbish,  called 
^  a  moraine,''  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  all  the  rocks  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  formation 
of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  the  lique&ction  of  icebergs,  in  tranquil 
water.  But,  should  the  action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points  or 
at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials  will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  ar- 
ranged in  layers  according  to  their  relative  weight  and  size.  Hence  there 
will  be  passages  from  till,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay, 
gravel,  and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the  boulder 
formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in  Norway  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  outstanding  ridges  of  rock  are 
often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed  on  the  north  side,  or  on  the 
side  facing  the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  which  is  usually  steeper  and  often  perpendicular,  called  the  "  lee- 
side,"  such  superficial  markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  eolleo- 
tion  on  this  lee-side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments. 
In  explanation  we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when 
still  submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards^  when  the  land 
was  upheaved,  of  coast-ice  which  ran  aground  upon  shoals,  or  was  packed 
on  the  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  the  sea- 
ward slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel  and  boulders  might  be  heaped  up 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Northern  origin  of  erratics, — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 
*  T.  L.  Hayes,  Boston  Journ.  Nat  Hist.  1844.         f  Principles,  ch.  X7. 
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have  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite,  for 
example,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  agree  pre- 
cisely in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Finland ; 
while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap,  strewed  over  the 
low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and  Denmark  are  identical 
in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks  are 
carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than  the  larger; 
the  distance  being  sometimes  800  and  even  1000  miles  from  the  nearest 
rocks  fix>m  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direction  having  been  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian  mountains  over  the  seas  and 
low  lands  to  the  southeast  That  its  accumulation  tliroughout  this  area 
took  place  in  part  during  the  post-pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  super* 
position  at  several  points  to  strata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  European  Russia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  found  in 
1840,  that  the  flat  country  between  St  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a 
distance  of  600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar 
to  those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder  forma- 
tion, containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  observed,  in 
1834,  a  ridge  oi  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurs  a 
layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  othy  marine  shells  of  living  spe- 
cies, intermixed  with  some  proper  to  freshwater.  The  marine  shells  arc  all  of 
dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads  of  Uiem  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised 
more  than  1 00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the 
top  of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the 
most  part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighboring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.*  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take 
place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea, 
but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remarkable 
feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the  Baltic  from  the 
North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one-fourth  of 
the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also,  recent  shells 
have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated  with  the  boulder 
day. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in  size 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The  same 
observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the  Scandinavian 
boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the  south  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia.  This  phenomenon  la 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands  floating  in  a  sea  of 

•  See  paper  by  the  author,  PhiL  Trans.  1886.  p.  16. 
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Tariable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require  icel>erg8  of  a  larger  size 
to  buoy  them  up ;  and  even  when  there  are  no  stones  frozen  in,  more 
than  seven-eighths,  and  often  nine-tenths,  of  a  mass  of  drift-ice  is  under 
water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner 
would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower  part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller 
and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  finer  mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over 
the  same  banks,  and  be  carried  to  much  greater  distances.  In  those 
places,  also,  where  in  the  course  of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried 
southwards  by  coast-ice,  having  been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat 
in  the  direction  of  a  prevailing  current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size 
the  farther  they  travel  from  their  point  of  departure  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  the  action  of 
the  waves ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldom  without  di- 
visional planes  or  ^'joints,"  which  cause  them  to  split  when  weathered. 
Hence  as  often  as  they  start  on  a  fresh  voyage,  becoming  buoyant  by 
ooast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one  portion  of  the  mass  is  detached 
from  the  rest  A  recent  examination  (in  1852)  of  several  trains  of  huge 
erratics  in  lat  42°  50'  N.  in  the  United  States,  in  Berkshire,  on  the  west- 
em  confines  of  Massachusetts,  has  convinced  me  that  this  cause  has  been 
very  influential  both  in  reducing  the  size  of  erratics,  and  in  restoring  an- 
gularity to  blocks  which  would  otherwise  be  rounded  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  their  original  starting  point 

The  "  northern  drift"  of  Jhe  most  southern  latitudes  is  usually  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  In  Scotland  it  rests  immediately  on  the  older  rocks, 
and  is  covered  by  stratified  sand  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils,  but 
in  which,  at  ceitain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  Clyde,  marine  shells  have  been  discovered. 
The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  north,  at  Wick  in  Caith- 
ness, and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The  principal  deposit  on 
the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of  about  70  feet,  but  a  few  shells  hare 
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Samicata  ruffoaa,  Pect&n  islandloiM.       Ifatiea  dauea.  Trophtm  cUMiMratuwt. 

Nortbera  shelli  oommon  In  the  drift  of  tbo  Clyde,  in  SooUand. 


been  traced  in  it  as  high  as  554  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  a  propor 
t&on  of  between  85  or  90  in  100  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent 
species,  the  remainder  are  unknown ;  and  even  many  which  are  recent 
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now  inhabit  more  northern  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find 
living  representatives  of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distance  to 
which  erratic  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  in  Scotland^  and  the 
course  they  have  taken,  which  is  often  wholly  independent  of  the  present 
position  of  hill  and  valley,  favors  the  idea  that  ice-rafts  rather  than  gla- 
ciers were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The  Grampians  in  For- 
ferahire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  To  the 
southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of  Strathmore,  and*  to.  the 
south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills*  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  and 
upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain,  formed  of  sandstone 
and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations,  are  found  huge  angular  fragments 
of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others  15  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been 
conveyed  for  a  distance  of  at  least  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian 
rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been 
left  strevred  over  the  bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strath- 
more. 

Still  fitrther  south  on  the  PentJand  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mr.  Maclaren  has  observed  a  fragment  of  mica-schist 
weighings  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this  for- 
mation being  50  miles  distant.f 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  £.  Forbes  to  contain  a  much  smaller 
number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  British  seas,  and  to 
have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than  the  Older  Pliocene  fauna 
of  the  carag  which  preceded  it  Yet  the  species  are  nearly  all  of  them 
now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern  seas,  the  shells  of  more 
arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  wide  spread 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from  north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  by  no  means  be  explained  by 
imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a  deep 
sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  contrary, 
many  species  were  littoral,  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow  sea,  not 
above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  lived,  according  to  Profl  K 
Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  formation 
displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both  angular 
and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  remote.  Thus  we 
find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdoUf  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex,  containing  stones  from 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and  from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk, 
all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together  with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  A  fine  example  of  tliis  singular 
mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs  of  London,  being  seen  on  the 
sunmiit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate.    But  south  of  London  the  northern 

*  See  above,  Mction,  p.  48.  f  Qeol.  of  Fife,  ^  p.  22a 
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drift  ia  wanting,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift. — The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advantageous- 
ly in  England  than  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between  Happisburgh 
and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary  height  of  from  50  to 
70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The 
name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it  by  those  who  supposed  it  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  a  sudden  and  transient 
deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  substituted  by  those  who  reject  this 
hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay, 
loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified,  in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Peb- 
bles, together  with  some  large  boulders  of  granite,  porphyry,  green- 
stone, lias,  chalk,  and  other  transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially 
through  the  till.  That  some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragmentis  came 
jfrom  Scandinavia  I  have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course 
of  the  continuous  stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Den- 
mark, and  across  the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Hol- 
land. We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern 
coast,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
firom  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources 
whence  they  came. 

White  chalk  rubble,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fragments  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  many  locaUties  in  these  Norfolk 
diflfe.  No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift,  which  can  positively 
be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accumulation ;  but  at  some  points  it  oveilics 
a  freshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at  others  it  is  blended 
with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to  conclude  that  both  were 
contemporaneously  deposited. 


Tb«  shaded  portion  consists  of  Freshwater  beds. 
Intercalation  of  freshwater  beds  and  of  boulder  clay  and  sand  at  Mondeslej. 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark  mass 
mdicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain  much  vege- 


Fig.  IIT. 


Fahtdina  marffinatet,  Michand.    (P.  minutely  Strickland.) 
Tbe  middle  figure  la  of  the  natural  sise. 
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table  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  imbedded  shells  be- 
long to  the  genera  Planorbis,  Lymnea,  Paltidina,  Unio^  Cyclas,  and 
others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Paludina,  now  inhabiting 
France.  (See  ^g.  117.) 
The  Cyclas  (fig.  118)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  common 
species.    The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera  Pike,  Perch, 


CyeUu  {PiHdium)  amnleat  var.  ? 
Tb«  two  middle  flgnrae  are  of  tb«  natnnl  liie. 

Boach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells ;  but  the  species  are  not  con- 
sidered by  M.  Agassiz  to  be  identical  with  known  British  or  European 
kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  difib  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  under 
eonsideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows : — First,  chalk ; 
secondly,  patehes  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  the  Norwich 
Qr^g^  hereafter  to  be  described ;  thirdly,  the  freshwater  beds  already 
motioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drift  Immediately  above  the  chalk,  or  crag, 
when  that  is  present,  is  found  here  and  there  a  buried  forest,  or  a  stra- 
tum in  whiich  the  stools  and  roots  of  trees  stend  in  their  natural  position, 
the  trunks  having  been  broken  short  off  and  imbedded  with  their 
branches  and  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  strata  of  the  over- 
lying boulder  formation  have  often  undergone  g^eat  derangement  at 
points  where  the  subjacent  forest-bed  and  chalk  remain  undisturbed. 
There  are  also  cases  where  the  upper  portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has 
been  greatly  deranged,  while  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued 
horizontal.     Thus  the  annexed  section  (fig.  119)  represents  a  cliff  about 


CUff  00  feet  high  between  Bacton  Gap  and  Mandeslef  . 

60  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  till,  or  unstratified  clay,  contain- 
ing boulders  having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  con- 
formably beds  of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand 
and  loam  20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  gravel.  Now 
the  curves  of  the  variously  colored  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebbles 
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are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  Bometimes  find  portions  ot 
them  which  maintain  their  verticality  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet,  hut 
they  have  also  been  folded  upon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  con- 
tinuous layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpendicular  boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds  round  a  cen 
tral  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig  120,  where  the  strata  seem  bent  round  a  small 


Fif.m 


Fig.  IM. 


Folding  of  the  strata  between  East 
and  West  Ranton. 


Section  of  concentric  beds  west  of  Cromer. 
1.  BInecTay.  9.  Yellow  Band. 

9.  White  sand.  4.  Btrlped  loam  and  daj. 

6.  Laminated  blue  daj. 


mass  of  chalk ;  or,  as  in  fig.  121,  where  the  blue  clay.  No.  1,  is  in  the 
centre ;  and  where  the  other  strata,  2,  8,  4,  5,  are  coiled  round  it ;  the 
entire  mass  being  20  feet  in  perpendicular  height  This  appearance  ol 
concentric  arrangement  around  a  nucleus  is,  nevertheless,  delusive,  being 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds  bent  into  a  convex  shape ;  and  that 
which  seems  the  nucleus  being,  in  fact,  the  innermost  bed  of  the  series^ 
which  has  become  partially  visible  by  the  removal  of  the  protuberant 
portions  of  the  outer  layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  contorted  drift 
reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified  and  having  a  level  sur- 
face. These  phenomena,  in  themselves  sufficiently  difficult  of  explanation, 
are  rendered  still  more  anomalous  by  the  occasional  inclosure  in  the  drift 
of  huge  fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  diameter.  One  striking  in- 
stance  occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where  an  enormous  pinnacle  of  chalk, 
between  70  and  8(^  feet  in  height,  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical 
layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  gravel.     (Fig.  122.) 

This  chalky  firagment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  whidi  have 
been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their  present 
position.  The  level  sui&oe  of  the  chalk  in  situ  {d)  may  be  traced  for 
miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent  movements  to 
which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in  which 
the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.    It  may  be  answered  that,  it 

*  For  a  full  accouDt  of  the  drift  of  East  Norfolk,  Bee  a  paper  by  the  author 
Phil  Mag.  Na  104,  May,  1840. 
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Included  pinnacle  of  chalk  at  Old  Hytbe  point,  west  of  Sherrlngluun. 
d.  Chalk  with  retrular  layers  of  chalk  flints. 

c  Layer  called  "the  pan,"  of  loose  chalk,  fllnta,  and  marine  ibells  of 
apMiea,  cemented  by  oxide  of  Iron. 

we  conceive  the  till  and  its  boulders  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present 
place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  strand- 
ing of  ice-islands.  We  learn  from  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that  such  islands,  when  they  run  aground, 
push  before  them  large  mounds  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  they  often  cause  great  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming  the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  sub- 
merged banks,  the  inferior  portions  of  the  same  remaining  unmoved. 
Or  many  of  the  complicated  curvatures  of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and 
gravel  may  have  been  due  to  another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of 
icebergs  and  coast-ice  in  which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice, 
snow,  and  mud,  together  with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cliffs,  may 
have  become  interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  oflen  capsize  when 
afloat,  and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associa- 
ted ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  (rozen  con- 
glomerate of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,*  alter- 
nate layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  duiing  the  lique- 
faction of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fantastic  and 
anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below,  and  those  afterwards  thrown 
down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontal. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  some  of  these  bendings 
may  have  been  produced.  When  a  railway  embankment  is  thrown 
across  a  marsh  or  across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  frequently  find 
that  the  foundation,  consisting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or  of  quicksand 
and  mud,  gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embankment  is  raised  at  the 
top.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  yards, 
in  some  neighboring  part  of  the  morass,  a  squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata, 
the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on  the  volume  and  weight  of  mato- 


*  Quart  Jonni.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  21 
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rials  heaped  upon  the  embaDkment  In  1852  I  saw  a  remarkable  in 
stance  of  such  a  downward  and  lateral  pressure,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bostoi 
(U.  S.),  near  the  South  Cove.  With  a  view  of  converting  part  of  an  es- 
tuary ovei-flowed  at  high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had  thrown  into  it  e 
vast  load  of  stones*and  sand,  upwards  of  000,000  cubic  yards  in  volume. 
Under  this  weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Mean- 
while the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of 
salt-water  plants,  only  visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually  up- 
ward, in  the  course  of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  ^vq  or  six  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or  six  anticlinal 
folds,  and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  of  salt-marsh  plants^ 
mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of  sea  shells,  such  as  Mya 
arenaria^  Modiola  pUcatula^  Sanguinolaria  fusca^  Nassa  ohsoletOj  Natica 
triseriata^  and  others.  In  some  of  these  curved  beds  the  layers  of  shells 
were  quite  vertical.  The  upraised  area  was  75  feet  wide,  and  several  hun- 
dred yards  long.  Were  an  eqaal  load,  melted  out  of  icebergs  or  coast-ice 
thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  a  sea,  consisting  of  soft  nmd  and  sand,  similai 
disturbances  and  contortions  might  result  in  some  adjacent  pliant  strata, 
yet  the  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and  newer 
formations,  perfectly  horizontal,  might  be  afterwards  superimposed. 

A  buried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
ooast  of  Norfolk.  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew,  there  must  have  been 
dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so  as  to 
allow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and  more  in 
thickness,  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the  difis  by  the  sea 
in  modem  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest  was  not  formed  along  the 
present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a  subsidence  of  several  hundred 
feet  since  tlie  commencement  of  the  drift  period,  after  which  there  must 
have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  same  ground ;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Nor- 
folk is  now  again  so  high  as  to  be  exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low 
water ;  and  this  same  upward  movement  may  explain  why  the  tillj 
which  is  conceived  to  have  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with 
far  inland,  and  on  the  summit  of  hills. 

The  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  contains 
in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various  heights, 
from  100  to  350  ftyot  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come  partly  from 
the  mounUiins  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of  Scotland. 

But  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  "  Northern  drifl,** 
with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  altitude.  Ou 
Moel  Tr}fane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met  with  shells  of 
the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height  of  1392  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighborhood  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the  glacial 
period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofe  yet  discovered  in  the  British 
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Isles  of  rab-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published  in  1 842  his  reasoiis  foi 
believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  Caernan-onshire  were  former 
W  covered  with  glaciers,  which  radiated  from  the  central  heights  through 
the  seven  principal  valleys  of  that  chain,  where  striaB  and  flutings  are  seen 
on  the  polished  rocks  directed  towards  as  many  different  points  of  the 
compass.  He  also  described  the  "  moraines"  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and 
the  rounded  **  bosses"  or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  such  as 
the  action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over  a 
foundatioQ  of  hard  stone.  Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof.  Ramsay, 
have  confirmed  Dr.  Buckland's  views  in  regard  to  these  Welsh  glaciei-s. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologists  should  discover  proofe  of 
icebei^  having  abounded  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  British  Isles 
in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  sometimes  meeting  with  the  signs  of 
contemporaneous  glaciers  which  covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation 
between  the  oOth  and  60th  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  "  drift"  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and  fossil  re- 
mains as  in  Scotland  and  England ;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  that  island. 
Prof.  E.  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some  shells  which  show  that 
the  glacial  sea  communicated  with  one  inhabited  by  a  more  southern  fauna. 
Among  other  species  in  the  south,  they  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere 
the  occurrence  oi  Nucula  Cobboldice  (see  fig.  125,  p.  156)  and  Turritella 
incrassata  (a  crag  fossil) ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Fusus,  and  a  Mitra 
allied  to  a  Spanish  species.* 
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Diffienlty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  before  the  glacial  hypothesis  was 
adopted — Effects  of  intense  cold  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  alluvium—- 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  Bcored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Europe — Bayfield 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada — Great  Fubaidence  and  re-elevation  of  land  from  the 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Why  organic  remains  so  rare 
in  northern  drift — Mastodon  gigantcua  in  United  States — Many  shells  and  some 
qoadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Alps  an  independent  centre  of  dispersion 
of  erratics — Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — ^Whether  transported  by  glaciers  or 
floating  ke — Recent  transportation  of  erratics  from  the  Andes  to  Chiloe — Me- 
teorite in  Asiatio  drift. 

Tt  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marine 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of 
them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  of  "  the  drift" 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  remains,  leading  us  to 
refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  If,  then,  we  encounter  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  the  interpretation  of  monuments  relating  to  times  so  near  our 
own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  date  they  are  involved  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity— the  student  may  ask,  not  without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can 
hope  to  decipher  the  records  of  remoter  ages. 

•  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  I  p.  STY. 
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To  remoTO  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavor  iu  this  chapter  to  prove  that  \i'hat 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  ^*  erratic  formation/*  as  som€ 
call  it,  is  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  If  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the  true  origin 
of  so  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  These 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct  views 
which  a  wider  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest 

The  term  **  diluvium*'  was  ior  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the  boul- 
der formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  to  the  deluge,  while 
others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a  series 
of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or 
by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept  over 
the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy 
stones,  and  forcing  tliese  stones  over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and 
imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  striae. 

But  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  times  than  at  former  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest  intensity 
in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the 
boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even  the  southern  ex- 
tension of  the  drift)  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the  Alps  and  the 
surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round  the  highest  parts  of 
the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  confirms  the 
glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  transportation  of  stony  frag- 
ments to  great  distances,  and  the  striation,  polishing,  and  grooving  of 
solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately  connected  with  accumula- 
tions of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
climate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
glacial,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  and  erratics  are  traced  frt>m  the  sea- 
shore to  the  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  whereas 
such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the  equatorial  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross  the  soutiiem  tropic,  and 
reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  encounter  the  boulder  formation, 
between  the  latitude  41^  S.  and  Cape  Horn,  with  precisely  the  same 
characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe.  The  evidence  as  to  climate 
derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the  drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions  above  alluded  to,  the  former  habits 
of  the  species  of  moUusca  being  accurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as 
they  belong  to  species  still  living,  and  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide 
range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere  ^ 
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ooDsiderably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  consideration, 
owing  prolMiblj  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands,  and  to  the 
qnantitj  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of  things  would 
generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed  farther  on  the  en- 
tire modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce  in  the  operation  of 
those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as  most  active  in  the  forma- 
tion of  alluTium.  A  large  part  of  the  materials  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  rocks,  which  in  warm  climates  would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  be 
regolarlj  stratified  by  marine  currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences, 
aasame  a  supetficial  and  alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried 
fiffther  from  a  coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead 
of  dense  stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas,  along  the  borders 
of  continents, — ^nearly  the  whole  materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  would  be 
conveyed  by  ice  to  equal  distances,  and  huge  fragments,  which  water  alone 
could  never  move,  would  be  borne  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  having 
their  edges  worn  or  fractured ;  and  the  earthy  and  stony  masses,  when 
melted  out  of  the  frozen  rafts,  would  bo  scattered  at  random  over  the  sub- 
marine bottom,  whether  on  mountain  tops  or  in  low  plains,  with  scarcely 
any  relation  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  settling  on  the  crests  or 
ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil  water  as  readily  as  in  valleys  and  ravines. 
Occasionally,  in  those  deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ocean,  never 
reached  by  any  but  the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  the 
bottom  would  become  densely  overspread  by  gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the 
40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we  meet 
with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  European 
boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for  great  distances 
firom  north  to  south;  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock  is  smoothed, 
striated,  and  fluted ;  unstratified  mud  or  till  containing  boulders  is  asso- 
ciated with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  day,  usually  devoid  of  fossils. 
Where  shells  are  i^esent,  they  are  of  species  still  living  in  northern  seas, 
and  half  of  them  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude  farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of 
the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  off 
the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusettsi  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  its  course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for 
exampk  at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  where,  according 
to  MM.  Redfield  and  Desor,  Venus  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species 
of  shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  in 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the  isother- 
0ud  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature.  It  seems  that 
formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils  in 
Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out.  In  Norway 
Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  marine 
shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea  (between 
100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the  grooved  and  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport,  near  Quebec,  in  lat  47°,  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighborhood  a  height  of 
200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed  through 
some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not  have  been 
propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  Ue  accompanying  fragile  shells 
are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain  Bayfield, 
writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting  ice,  like 
similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the  St  Lawrence.f 
I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed  section,  ^g.  123, 


^^mt^^r.^^^^ 


K.  Mr.  Ryland't  honM.  d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  syenitet  ^^ 

h.  Clay  and  sand  of  higher  grounds,  with  c.  Yellow  sand. 

Hfixieara,  Ac  h.  Laminated  clay,  25  feet  thick. 

ff.  Gravel  with  boulders.  A.  Horizontal  lower  Silorian  strata. 

/    Mass  of  Saaicava  rugoMy  12  feet  thick.  B.  Valley  re-excarated. 
a  Band  and  loam  with  Mya  irunoata^ 

Scalaria  Granlwidioa,  Ac 

which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of  the  drift  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  valley  B  was 
once  filled  up  with  the  beds  6,  c,  rf,  «,  /,  which  were  deposited  during  a 
period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the  higher  country  (h)  was 
submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The  partial  re-excavation  of  B 
took  place  when  this  region  was  again  uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its 
present  height  Among  the  twenty-three  species  of  fossil  shells  collected 
by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport,  all  were  of  recent  northern  species, 
except  one,  which  is  unknown  as  living,  and  may  be  extinct  (see  ^g. 
124).  1  also  examined  the  same  formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs  of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  ci 
loam  are  filled  with  great  numbers  of  the  Mytiltis  edulis^  or  our  common 
European  mussel,  retaining  both  its  valves  and  purple  color.  This  shelly 
deposit,  containing  Saxkava  ruffosa  and  other  characteristic  marine  sheila, 

*  Oeol  Trans.  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  186.    Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill  bad  arrived  at 
•iinilar  conclusions  as  to  climate  from  the  shells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  deposits 
f  Proceeding's  of  GeoL  Soc  No.  68,  p.  119. 
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also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rocks,  and  their 
stris  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  submergence  of  the 
land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its  present  outline  of  hill 
and  valley,  diff  and  ravine,  and  then  its  re-emergence  from  the  ocean. 
When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking,  the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered 
with  islands  of  floating  ice  coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they 
grounded  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials 
of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay  strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all 
angular  and  projecting  points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard 
stone,  frozen  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out 
grooves  in  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but 
no  flood  of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  de- 
tritus or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce 
such  long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere  visi- 
ble in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.f 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N.  America  and 
Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a  polished  and  furrowed 
snrfaoe  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging  us  to  imagine,  as  some 
think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action  was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in 
date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics.  During  the  successive  depres- 
sion of  high  land,  varying  originally  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  searlevel,  every  portion  of  the  surface  would  be  brought  down 
by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast- 
line, and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and  at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the 
stranding  upon  it,  year  after  year,  of  large  masses  of  coast-ice,  and  occa- 
sional icebergs,  might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By 
the  constant  depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther 
fix>m  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each  outer 
zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to  be  no  longer  grated  upon 
by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas  would  then  simply  serve  as 
receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  dropped  from  melting  ice,  perhaps 

*  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol  il  p,  141.  f  ^i^  P^  ^^t  ^^^P*  ^^ 
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to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all  inhabited  by  testacea  and  zoophyteB.  Mean* 
while,  during  the  formation  of  the  unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  masB  in 
deeper  water,  the  smoothing  and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would 
still  go  on  elsewhere  upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activity.  If  at  length 
the  subsidence  should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  eardi'e 
crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would  be  slowly  re- 
converted into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emerging,  would  then  for 
a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents,  so  that 
its  upper  portion,  being  partially  disturbed,  would  have  its  materials  re- 
aiTanged  and  stratified.  Streams  also  flowing  from  the  land  would  in 
some  places  throw  down  layers  of  sediment  upon  the  till.  In  that  case, 
the  order  of  superposition  will  be,  first  and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and 
gravel  occasionally  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  an  unstratified  and  unfossilifer 
ous  mass,  called  ttll^  for  the  most  part  of  much  older  date  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with  angular  erratics,  or  with  boulders  interspersed;  and,  thirdly, 
beneath  the  whole,  a  surface  of  polished  and  furrowed  rock.  Such  a 
succession  of  events  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  travelled  blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  from 
the  North  Pole  southwards,  but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases 
served  as  independent  centres  of  dispersion,  of  which  the  Alps  present 
the  most  conspicuous  example. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift  which 
are  worn  fiat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being  at  the  same 
time  polished,  furrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  hava  been  so  shaped 
in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they  were  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Charles 
Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  project  from  the  coast  into  a  sea 
between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that  numbers  of  striated  pebbles 
or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  overhanging 
masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to  fall  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

That  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above  the 
sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled  sands,  and 
the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and  the  footrtracks 
of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other  superficial 
markings,  are  all  found  fossil  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 
many  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 
deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  on 
a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.  No  shingle 
on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  striae,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
which  gushes  out  from  the  mdting  ice  is  found  to  have  lost  its  glada) 
markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  shells  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  preserve 
organic  remains  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to   the 

*  Balletin  Soc.  O^L  de  France,  torn,  iv  2de  s^r.  p.  1121. 
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absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  undisturbed  accumulation 
of  boulderB  melted  out  of  coast-ice  and  icebergs  may  take  place.  In  the 
Jl^jin  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  zero  of  animal  life, 
according  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of  about  300 
fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down,  just  as  vegeta- 
tion ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  countries.  Near  the  pole, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached  much  sooner  both 
<m  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  K  the  ocean  was  filled  with  floating  bergs, 
and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the 
glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the  sea  might  have  been  unin- 
habitable, or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living  beings.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some  fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the 
water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  and  famines  have  been  caused  in  Ice- 
land by  the  stranding  of  icebergs  drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast, 
which  have  required  several  years  to  melt,  and  have  not  only  injured  the 
hay  harvest  by  cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish 
from  the  shore  by  chilling  and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long  before 
it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradually,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less  barren  of  organic 
remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest  period.  We  may  also 
expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  drift  during  the  whole  gla- 
cial epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimate  association  of  transported  matter 
of  northern  origin  with  fossil- bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  fi^h- 
water,  belonging  to  more  southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  c^iganteus  was  very  abundant 
after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of  this 
animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  occupying  hollows 
in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom  even  of  small  ponds 
recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the  shell  marl.  I  ex- 
amined one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mastodon  had  been  procured  in 
the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty  earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the 
associated  freshwater  and  land  shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in 
the  same  district.  They  consisted  of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Pla- 
norhis  bicarinatus^  Physa  heterostropha,  dbc. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface,  by 
a  fanner  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which 
he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which  lay  about  10 
feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and  proved  the  correctness 
of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct  animal,  namely,  that  it 
bad  twenty  ribe  like  the  living  elephant  From  the  clay  in  the  interior 
within  the  ribe,  just  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of  vegetable  matter  were  extracted. 
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I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrej,  of  London,  for 
microscopic  examination,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of 
small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young 
shoots  of  the  white  cedar,  Thuja  occidentalism  still  a  native  of  North 
America,  on  which  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon 
once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and  it? 
height  12  feet  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right  side 
afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
intervertebrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered  were  10  feet  long,  but 
a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of  these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly 
astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases,  as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.,  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingre- 
dients are  removed  by  acids,  the  form. of  the  bone  remains  as  perfect, 
and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost  as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone 
subjected  to  similar  treatment 

It  would  be  rash,  however  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  quadru- 
peds were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term,  strictly  in  a 
geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluviatile  deposit  in  the 
valley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera  Melama^  Lymneti, 
Flanorbis,  Valvata,  Ci/clas,  Unio,  Jffelix,  <fec.^  all  of  recent  species,  from 
which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below 
the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown 
down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  80,000  yean  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  so  great 
a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have  occurred 
since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The  fresh'water 
gravel  which  incloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modem  origin  than 
the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteu^  in  the  post- 
glacial deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides  ohi- 
oerisiSj  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  and  the 
Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,"  and  other 
freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  skeletons 
of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  Megatherium, 
Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  drift,  or  were 
of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still  open  to  discassion. 

*  Se«  Travels  in  N.  America,  voL  l  chap  iL,  and  Principles  of  Geol.  ch^p  ziv. 
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It  appears  dear,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  tertinry  fossils  oi 
Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  in  North  America — that 
many  species  of  testacea  and  some  mammalia,  which  existed  prior  to  the 
facial  epoch,  survived  that  era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  Elephas  primigemus  and  Rhinoceros  tichorintu 
may  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or 
marine,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to 
them  in  the  sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are 
described.  The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate 
all  living  creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts  of 
Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but,  before 
we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and  of  the  whole  south- 
ern, hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Alpine 
erratics  were  transported  into  their  present  position.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and  erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  pro- 
gress of  formation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding 
in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  Should  the  uneven  bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter 
converted  by  upheaval  into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed 
over  with  transported  fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  conti- 
nent, others  from  islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which 
must  now  be  centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in 
a  latitude,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Eng- 
land. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone  oi 
Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  we 
find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself  only  900  miles  distant  from  South 
Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea-beach,  lands  covered 
with  forests,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is  here  no  difference  of  lati- 
tude to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the 
absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  but  among  other  refrigerating  causes 
in  South  Georgia  may  be  enumerated  the  countless  icebergs  which  float 
from  the  antarctic  zone,  and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  surrounding  air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,'*  chapters  7  and  8, 
to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  of  climate  and  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean  annual  temperature, 
not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on  its  distribution  in  high 
or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  If,  for  example,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less  elevated  and  less  extensive  than 
now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole  was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the 
conditions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been 
the  lererae  of  what  we  now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the 

10 
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mountains  of  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland,  may  have  been 
less  elevated  than  at  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a 
considerable  area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  re- 
frigerating conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time 
an  intensity  of  cold  never  experienced  since ;  and  such  probably  was  the 
state  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erratics. — Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  yet  there  are  some  mountains^  as  I  have 
already  stated,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which  have 
served  as  separate  and  independent  cei^tres  for  the  dispersion  of  blocks. 
In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  attention,  not  only 
from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  oi 
the  "northern  drift"  of  Europe,  being  situated  between  the  44th  and 
47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks  of  these  mountains,  and 
on  thie  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains  adjoining  them,  those  appear- 
ances which  have  been  so  often  alluded  to,  as  distinguishing  or  accom- 
panying the  drift,  between  the  50th  and  7 0th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a  more  southern  country  their  most 
exaggerated  form.  Where  the  Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks 
have  been  sent  forth,  as,  for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Rosa,  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  while  in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as 
in  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a 
few  only,  and  of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a 
distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Venetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofe  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who  strengthened 
them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared,  in  1836,  his 
conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have  reached  as  far 
as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines  across  the  great 
valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  excursions  in  the  Alps 
with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself  some  years  to  the  study 
of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable  description  of  them,  and 
of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action  of  great  masses  of  ice  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding  country.*  He  pointed 
out  that  the  surface  of  every  large  glacier  is  strewed  over  with  grav^ 
and  stones  detached  from  the  surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  light- 
ning, or  avalanches.  And  he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding 
writers  the  long  lines  of  these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  and  are  called  the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ice  being  called  terminal  moraines.    Such  heaps  of  earth  and 

*  Agassi^  Etudes  eur  lea  Glaciere,  and  Bystdme  Glaciere. 
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boulders '  everj  glacier  push«s  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leavea 
behiBd  it  when  retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower 
and  warmer  situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  melts 
so  rapidly  that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can 
adrance  no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year, 
and  still  more  so  from  century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record 
of  a  recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Venetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in  the 
sevaiteeath  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward  so  as-  to  cover 
roads  fotmerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which  a  gla» 
der  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades,  and  among  these  the  most  proini- 
nent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moral  ues,  or  mounds  of  unstrati- 
fied  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into  hillocks^ 
which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth- works,  or  embankments  made 
to  dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers  were  formerly 
pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  as  proving  how 
&r  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries.  On  these  moraines  we 
see  numy  large  angular  fragments,  which,  having  been  carried  along  on  the 
snr&oe  of  the  ice,  have  not  had  their  edges  worn  off  by  friction  ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well 
roonded,  not  by  the  power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
ice,  which  has  pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks 
flanking  the  valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures 
which  intersect  the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
whole  mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well 
rounded  or  ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which 
the  moraine  is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
ments left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  oblitera- 
tion ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the  Alps  by 
the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-kkes.  These  temporary 
dieets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by  a  glacier 
which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons,  and  descending 
from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it  from  side  to  side. 
On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated  waters  are  let  loose, 
which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse  mound  of  gravel  and 
loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  confused  and  irregular 
beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situations  where 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  p(^hed,  striated,  and  grooved  suifaces  of 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier  and 
are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the  mass 
glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost,  two  or 
three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and  the  larger 
blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock  on  their  lower 
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Bides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propulsion  are  enormous,  the  sand, 
acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  surface ;  the  pebbles,  like  coarse  graver^ 
scratch  and  furrow  it;  and  the  large  stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it^ 
Another  effect  also  of  this  action,  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  called  ^  rochea 
moutonnto.''  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into 
the  shape  of  flattened  domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for  ages  their 
polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  protected  by  a  cov- 
ering of  clay  or  turi^  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem  capable  of  enduring 
forever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  distances  beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and  deep 
holes,  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  water&lls  make  in  the  solid  rock, 
but  in  places  romote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the  form  of  the 
surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade  could  ever  have 
existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  in 
Sweden,  where  they  are  called  piant  caldronSy  and  are  sometimes  10 
feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura  they  often  pass  into 
spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters.  We  learn  from  M. 
Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out  by  streams  of  water, 
which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in 
the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.  Here  the  falling  water,  causing  the  gravel 
and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate,  cuts  out  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But 
as  the  glacier  moves  on,  the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.  The 
form  of  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving 
causes  the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  be  formed 
again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  eflect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice.  If 
the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large  angular 
fragments,  which  are  called  ^  perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a  singular  situa- 
tion near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  bheks  on  the  Jura, — ^Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above  enu- 
merated,— ^the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae,  cal- 
drons, and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  &r  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also 
in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  60  miles  broad ;  and  ahnost  every- 
where on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley.  The 
average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is 
now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers,  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere 
similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and  grooved  surfaces,  and  water- 
worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover,  which  cover  it,  present  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  astonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than 
half  a  century.    No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontestable  than  that  these 
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angular  blocks  of  granite,  gndsfl,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came 
from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  50 
miles  and  upwards  across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the 
world,  80  that  they  are  now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain 
oomposed  of  limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from 
thdte  of  the  Alps.  Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so 
many  lei^es,  has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as 
laige  as  cottages ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Pierre  k  Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake 
of  Neufehatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  exception 
to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics,  since 
they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  largest  masses  of 
granito  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  50,000  and  60,000  cubic  feet 
of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  at  Devens,  near  Box,  which  has  travelled 
80  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic  feet,  its  angles  being  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Von  Buch,  Escher,  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination  of 
Ihe  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western  Jura, 
near  Neufchatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Yalais ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the  small  cantons, 
Glaris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  therefore,  <^  these  three 
great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of  the  Alps  nearest  to  the 
localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  them,  as  if  they  had  crossed 
the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  length :  the  most 
western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhone ;  the  central, 
that  of  the  Aar ;  and  the  eastern,  that  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Reuss 
and  LimmaL  The  non-intermixture  of  these  groups  of  travelled  frag- 
ments, except  near  their  confines,  was  always  regarded  as  most  enig- 
matical by  Uiose  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  Saussure,  that  they  were 
all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  current  of  muddy  water  rushing  from  the 
Alps. 

M.  Oharpentier  first  suggested,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  Swiss 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
these  erratics ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were 
fonneiiy  higher  than  now.  M.  Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of 
introducing  distinct  and  separate  glaciers,  suggested  that  the  whole  valley 
of  Switzerland  might  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet 
of  it  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  when  the  two  chains  were  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  Such  an  hypothesis 
labors  under  this  difficulty,  that  the  difference  of  altitude,  when  distributed 
over  a  space  of  50  miles,  gives  an  inclination  of  no  more  than  two  de- 
grees, or  &r  less  than  that  of  any  known  glaciers.  It  has,  however,  since 
received  the  able  support  of  Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  Alps,  published  in  1843. 

*  Arehiac;  Hist  des  FTogrdfl^  4c.  vol  il  pi  249. 
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In  the  theory  which  I  formerly  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin,* 
it  was  suggested  that  the  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  floating 
ice  to  the  Jura,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea.  At  that 
period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present  altitude,  and 
may  yet  have  constituted  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian  Andes,  which, 
in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send  down  gladeia  to 
the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs,  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  are  floated  seaward.f  Opposite  that  part  of  Chili  where  the 
glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  of  Chiloe,  100  miles  in  length,  with 
a  breadtli  of  30  miles,  running  parallel  to  the  continent  The  channel 
which  separates  it  from  the  main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  25 
miles  broad.  Parts  of  its  surface,  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are 
overspread  with  recent  marine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land 
during  a  very  modem  period;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder 
deposit,  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  grcup 
of  fragments  were  of  granite,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  Andes, 
while  in  another  place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with.  Their 
arrangement  may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  icebergs  issuing 
from  diflerent  sounds,  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers  descend  from  the 
Andes.  The^  icebergs  tabng  their  departure  year  after  year  from  distinct 
points,  may  have  bcon  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct  groups,  in 
bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  ofif  the  coast,  so  that  the  stones  trans- 
ported by  tliem  might  hereafter  appear,  some  on  hills  and  others  in  valleys, 
should  that  country  and  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  sea  be  ever  upheaved.  A 
continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory  movement,  in  the  region  of  the  Andes 
and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause  the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude, 
and  give  to  Chiloe  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise 
might  dry  up  the  channel  between  Chiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it 
would  then  represent  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of 
these  changes,  all  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait,  having  in 
their  turn  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by 
ooast-ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating  on 
the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by  no 
means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the  land 
acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  ihe  Jura 
itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps,  which 
had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  daring  some  part  of  the  period  ot 
upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys  than  now. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these  glaciers  may  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have  receded  in  the  Alps 
to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in  both  districts  those 
moraines  which  now  attest  the  greater  extension  of  the  ioe  in  former  times.{ 

*  See  Elements  of  Geology,  2d  ed.  1841.  f  Darwin's  Journal,  p  288. 

X  More  recently  Sir  R.  Murcliison,  having  revisited  the  Alps,  has  declared  his 
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Meteorites  in  drift. — ^Before  ooncluding  my  remarks  on  the  northern 
drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  fact  recently  announced,  th€ 
discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the  alluvium  of  North- 
ern Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  814),  cites  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  drawn  up  hy  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding  of  a 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai.  Some 
small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold-washings 
of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  hut  though  they  attracted 
attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  heen  hroken  off  from  the 
tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth  of  31  feet  5  inches  from 
the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron  we'^rhing  17^  pounds,  of  a 
steel-gray  color,  somewhat  harder  than  ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analyzing 
it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as 
usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It  was  huried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit 
where  the  gravel  rested  on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  gold,  occurs  in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of 
that  extensive  auriferous  formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
the  JRhitioceros  tickorkinus,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No 
sufficient  data  are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of 
Post-Pliocene  or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
Miooeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks,  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea  (and  it 
is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal),  being  chiefly 
composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon,  and  other  cast-iron  imple- 
ments which  have  been  buried  for  a  few  hundred  years  off  our  English 
coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  entirely,  turning  the  sand  and  gravel 
which  iDclosed  them  into  a  conglomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of 
iron.  In  like  manner  meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  some- 
what checked  by  the  alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret,  or  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The 
greater  the  antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and 
cooled,  permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere 
or  mineral  springs, — ^the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious  bodies, 
rendeni  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods  less  hope- 
less than  we  might  have  anticipated. 

opinioo  that  "the  great  gramtic  blocks  of  Mont  Blaoe  were  translated  to  the  Jura 
when  the  intermediate  ooontry  was  under  water.'* — Paper  read  to  GeoL  Soa 
Loodofi,  May  30,  1849. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

NEWER   PLIOCENE    STRATA    AND    CAVERN   DEPOSITS. 

ChroDological  clasAificatioo  of  Pleistoceoe  formntiona,  'why  difficult — Freshwater 
deposits  in  vallej  of  Thames — In  Norfolk  cliffs — In  Patagonia — ComparatiTe 
longeyitv  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — FluTio-marine  cng  of 
Norwich — Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicilj — Limestone  of  great  thickness  and 
elevation — Alternation  of  marine  and  Tolcanic  formations — Proofs  of  slow  aoca- 
mulation — Great  geographical  changes  in  Sicily  since  the  living  fauna  and  flora 
began  to  exist — Osseous  breccias  and  cavern  deposits — Sicily — Kirkdale — 
Origin  of  stalactite — Australian  cave-breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the 
provinces  of  living  vertcbrata  and  those  of  the  fossil  species  of  the  Pliocene 
periods — Extinct  struthious  birds  of  New  Zealand — Teeth  of  fossil  quadrupeda 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  formation  and  its 
associated  freshwater  and  marine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the  dose 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other  deposits  of 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these  modem  forma- 
tions, especially  when  we  are  called  upon  to  compare  deposits  of  marine 
and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the  ossiferous  contents  of 
caverns. 

If  as  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  alluvium 
during  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacustrine  strata,  a 
stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  freshwater 
deposits,  as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above,  p.  80),  keeping 
them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subsequently  formed,  then  indeed 
the  task  of  arranging  chronologically  the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous 
formations  might  have  been  easy,  even  though  many  species  were 
common  to  several  successive  groups.  But  when  there  have  been 
oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than  one  period, — when  the  same  suHaoe 
has  sometimes  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests 
and  land  quadrupeds,  and  then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  eadi 
change  of  level  to  sedimentary  deposition  and  partial  denudation, — and 
when  the  drifting  of  ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch 
of  intense  cold,  has  for  a  season  interfered  witii  the  ordinary  mode  of 
transport,  or  with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope 
speedily  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  dafisifica- 
tion  of  these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
fluviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  differ  considerably  in  age,  although 
the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent  specica. 
At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mammoth,  or 
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Elephas  primigeniuSy  and  ihe  JRhinoceros  tichorhinus,  both  of  them  quad- 
rapeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  hare  been  found  preserved  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantly,  with  the  bones  of  an  hippopot- 
amus, aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  reindeer,  and  great  cave-tiger 
or  Hon.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found  fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general  specifically  with  the  fossil  bones 
detected  in  the  caverns  of  England.  When  we  see  the  existing  reindeer 
and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in  the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted 
to  indulge  our  imaginations  in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions 
which  could  have  enabled  these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region. 
Wherever  there  is  a  continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equa- 
torial regions,  there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  as 
arctic  species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species ;  and  if  one 
or  both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox,  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  several 
osdllations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays  Thurrock, 
in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brentford,  although 
the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  identi- 
cal with  species  now  living.  Three  of  the  shells,  however,  are  no  longer 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain;  namely,  Faludina  marginata  (fig.  117,  p. 
133),  now  living  in  France ;  Unio  liitoralis  (fig.  29,  p.  28),  now  inhab- 
iting the  Loire;  and  Cyrena  consobrina  (fig.  26,  p.  28).  The  last^ 
mentioned  fossil  (a  recent  £g}'ptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant 
at  Grays,  and  deserves  notice,  because  the  genus  Cyrena  is  now  no  longer 
European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  (R.  leplorhinus^  see  fig. 
186,  p.  167),  is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brentford  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the  variety  called 
Elephas  meridianalts,  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen  and  II.  von  Meyer, 
two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the  Siberian  mammoth, 
although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct  With  the  above  mam- 
malia is  also  found  the  Hippopotamtis  major,  and  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  so  modern  and  northern  a  deposit,  a  monkey,  called  by  Owen 
Mdcacus  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  137)  as  underlying  the 
drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  lignite 
and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur,  apparently  of 
the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It  has  sometimes 
been  called  ^  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it,  which  stretches  out 
under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown  in  1820  by  a  bank  of 
recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged  up,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together  with  the  oysters,  above 

*  Morrit,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceed.  1849. 
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2000  mammoths'  gi-inders.*  Another  portion  of  the  siune  continuoui 
stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and  other  places  on  the  coast, 
the  bones  of  a  gigantic  beaver  ( Trogontherium  Cuvierii,  Fischer),  as  well 
as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and  both  species  of  rhinoceros,  jR.  tichorhinus 
and  M,  leptorhinus. 

In  studying  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossWs,  we 
have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the  mam- 
miferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  from  the  recent  type 
when  traced  backwards  in  time.  I  have  before  hinted,  that  the  longevity  of 
species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of 
tlie  mollusca,  the  latter  having  probably  more  capacity  for  enduring  those 
changes  of  climate  and  other  external  circumstances,  and  those  revolutions 
in  the  organic  world,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  occur  on  the  earth's  surface. 
This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin 
found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America,  lat.  39^  S.,  near  the  northern 
confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  mammiferous  genera 
Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon,  and  others,  associated  with  shells, 
almost  all  of  species  already  ascertained  to  be  still  living  in  the  contigu- 
ous sea  ;f  the  marine  mollusca,  as  well  as  those  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the 
land,  having  died  out  more  slowly  than  the  terrestrial  mammalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  131)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till  near 
Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the  shells  are  for 
the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some  arctic  species ; 
while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  supposed  to  be  extinct 
This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer  Pliocene. 

Fluvio-marijie  crag  of  Norwich, — At  several  places  within  five  miles 
of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  gravel, 
provincially  termed  **  crag,"  but  of  a  very  diflFerent  age  from  the  Suflfolk 
crag,  occur,  in  i^hich  there  is  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  fresliwater 
shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  It  is  clear  that  these 
beds  have  been  accumulated  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  They  form  patches  of  variable  thickness,  resting  on  white  chalk, 
and  are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  flint  gravel.  The  surface  of 
the  chalk  is  often  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the  P kolas 
crispata,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical 
cavity,  noNv  filled  up  with  loose  sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  incumbent 
crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high 
and  low  water  on  the  British  coast  The  most  common  shells  of  these 
strata,  such  as  Fustis  striatuSy  TurriieUa  ierebra,  Cardium  edule,  and 
Cgprina  islandica,  are  now  abundant  in  the  British  seas ;  but  with  them 
are  some  extinct  species,  such  as  Nucula  Cobboldias  (fig.  125)  and  TeU 
Una  obliqtia  (fig.  126).  Natica  helicoides  (fig.  127)  is  an  example  of  a 
species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  liviDg 
in  our  seas. 

Among  the   accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is   the  Mastodon 

•  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfolk.  f  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1,  pp.  9,  111. 
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Fig.  lis.  FIf  .  126.  Fig.  12T. 


ITueula  Cdbholdi4B,  TeUina  obliqua.  Johnston. 

arvemensU*  (see  ^.  136,  p.  166),  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with 
a  tooth  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Wigham  at  Postwick,  near  Norwich. 
As  this  species  has  also  been  found  in  the  Red  Crag,  both  at  Sutton  and 
at  Fehzstow,  and  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  forma- 
tions older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  may  possibly  have  been  washed  out  of 
the  Red  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  however,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
seems  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  elephant^  horse,  pig,  deer, 
and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  146,  p.  167).  I  have  seen  the 
tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  to  which  many 
serpulae  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  some  time  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  this  fluvio- 
marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-diffs,  consisting  of  sand, 
shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  day.  Some  of  the  strata  there  bear  the 
marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thickness  of  40  feet 
is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  lamelli-branchiate  shells  have 
both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  land  and  freshwater  testacea, 
and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer. 
Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  examined  these  strata  in  1835,  showed 
me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  shells,  in  which  he  had  found  a  large  specimen 
of  the  JFhisus  striatus,  filled  with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was 
the  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  Cyrena  consobrina  (fig.  26, 
p.  28),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  species  now  living  in 
the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  as  older  Pliocene,  conceiving  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct ;  but  there  now 
Beems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  shells  obtained 
from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contemporary  fauna,  but  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "  Red  Crag :"  while  other 
spedes,  once  supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  lately  been  met  with  living 
in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  the  total  number 
of  marine  species  does  not  exceed  seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only 
are  extinct  Of  the  fourteen  assodated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species 
appear  to  be  living.  Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  near 
Norwich  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

*  Owen,  Brit  Fobs.  Mamm.  271.    Mastodon  longiratrUf  Eaup,  see  ibid. 
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Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily, — In  no  part  of  Europe  are  ihe  Newer 
Pliocene  formations  seen  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  th« 
earth's  crust,  or  to  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in 
Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its  centre,  at  Gas- 
trogiovanui,  they  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  They  consist  princi- 
pally of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  the  lower  aigillaceous,  both 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and  Castrogiovanni. 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account 
of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central  Sicily  are  extinct  Of 
the  remainder,  which  still  live,  five  species  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of 
the  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited  Sicily  in  1828  I  estimated  the  pro- 
portion of  living  species  as  somewhat  greater,  partly  because  I  con- 
founded with  the  tertiary  formation  of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the 
base  of  Etna,  and  some  other  localities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved 
to  agree  entirely  with  the  present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Philippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual  pas- 
sage from  beds  containing  '70  per  cent  of  recent  shells,  to  those  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ;  but  his  tables 
appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generalization,  several  of  the 
places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet  furnished  no  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The  Sicilian  beds  in  question 
probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the  Norwich  Crag,  although 
a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  tlie  Pleistocene  formations  in 
the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and  very  incoherent  in  tex- 
ture, is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid 
and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists  in 
some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris, 
in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggregate  thick- 
ness amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually  occurs  in  r^ular 
horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  such  as 
those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns.  The 
fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation,  from  shells  retaining  portions 
of  their  animal  matter  and  color,  to  others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subappenine  hiUs, 
from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The  clay 
sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiaiy  beds 
are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the  most  part 
the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while  the  clay, 
sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course  of  deposition 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes  burst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that 
of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  recurred  again  and  again 
at  distant  intervals  of  time.     Volcanic  ashes  and  sand  were  showered 
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down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents  so  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff, 
whidi  are  found  intercalated  between  beds  of  limestone  and  clay  contain- 
ing marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet. 
The  fissures  through  which  the  lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places 
(brming  what  are  called  dikes. 

In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Lentini, 
a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of  volcanic 
rocks  covered  by  full  grown  aerpulce.  We  may  explain  the  origin  of 
these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic  islands  whidi 
may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the  waves,  as  Graham 
Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The  rounded  blocks  and 
pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled  for  a  time  on  the 
beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at  length  into  some  tran- 
quil part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years,  while  the  marine  serpulce 
adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and  covering  their  surface,  as  they 
a^  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured  in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  peb- 
bles was  itself  covered  with  strata  of  shelly  limestone.  At  Vizzini,  a 
town  not  many  miles  distant  to  the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking 
proof  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which  these  modern  rocks  were  formed, 
and  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of 
distinct  sheets  of  lava.  A  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thick- 
ness rests  upon  a  current  of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  iden- 
tifiable with  our  conunon  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again, 
IB  superimposed  a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino. 
In  the  midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is 
seen  near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Vizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean  coral 
(Caryophyllia  ccespitosa,  Lam.).    These  corals  stand  erect  as  they  grew ; 


OaryophyUia  oeupiUftL,  Lam.        {Cladhcora  tUUarta,  MUae  Edw.  and  Haime.) 

a.  Stem  mith  joung  stom  growing  fW>in  Its  side. 

a*.  Tonng  stem  of  same  twice  magnlfled. 

I.  Portion  of  brancli.  twice  magnified,  with  the  base  of  a  lateral  branch ;  the  exterior 

ridges  of  the  main  branch  appearing  throogb  the  lamellie  of  the  lateral  one. 
&  Transyerse  section  of  same,  proving  ny  the  Integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  th« 

lateral  one  did  not  originate  in  a  sabdivi»1on  of  the  animal. 
d.  A  branch,  having  at  its  base  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  corals  at 

its  upper  part 
«.  A  main  branch,  with  a  fUl  grown  lateral  out, 
/.  A  perfcct  terminal  star. 
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and,  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again  found  at  a  oor 
responding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the- valley. 

The  corals  are  usually  branched,  but  not  by  the  division  of  the  animals 
as  some  have  supposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  young  individuals  to 
the  sides  of  the  older  ones ;  and  we  must  understand  this  mode  of  in- 
crease, in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required  for  the  building 
up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of  many  successive  gen- 
erations.* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata,  which 
still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more  conspic- 
uous, from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great  scallop,  PecUn 
jacobcBus  (see  fig.  129),  now  so  common  in  the  neighboring  seas.  We 
see  this  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which  alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  is 
the  country  between  Syracuse  and  Vizzini,  often  at  great  heights  above 
the  sea. 

Flf.llB. 


Pedmjaeobavt;  halfnttanlsiie. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent  shells, 
the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and  height 
above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  entombed,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their 
origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began  to  emerge,  the 
uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  deposited  under  water. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  antiquity,  we  must 
first  examine  singly  the  innumerable  minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is 
made  up,  the  successive  beds  of  shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomer- 
ates, and  sheets  of  lava ;  and  we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  the  details  above  given  respecting  tiio 
Btructure  of  this  coral 
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required  for  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys.  The  historical  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit 
in  this  computation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of 
Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modern  limestone  of  which  Ave  are 
speaking,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having 
remained  to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonized  the 
island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to  another 
fflDgular  and  unexpected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself, 
having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  from  the  deep, 
but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together  beneath  the  waters. 
The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  this  opinion  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the  island  has  been  converted  from 
sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the 
living  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  We  may  therefore  presume 
that,  before  this  region  emerged,  the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and 
ahnost  all  the  same  animals  and  plants,  were  in  existence  which  now 
people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  other  lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar  or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which 
are  now  established  there  must  be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre- 
existing lands,  just  as  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes 
and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which  are  un- 
ceasingly in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe.  It  is  clear 
that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive 
many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the  subjects  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over 
great  continental  spaces.  It  is  obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and 
fluviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains, 
and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that 
are  destined  to-be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and 
shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called 
into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the  globe. 

OSSEOUS  BRECCIAS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  CAVES  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Sicily. — Caverns  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancient 
Bea-cliffs,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  it  was 
noticed,  respecting  tht  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  76),  that  upon 
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a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  species,  rests  a 
breccia  (6,  ^g.  93),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous  rock,  and  the 
bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cave.  Dr.  Philippi 
found  about  forty-five  marine  shells,  all  clearly  identical  with  recent 
species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incumbent  brecda  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  mammoth  [JS,  primipenius),  with  some  belonging  to 
an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species,  and  smaller  than  that 
usually  found  fossil.  (See  ^g.  137.)  Several  species  of  deer  also,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  remains  of  a  bear,  were  discovered. 
These  mammalia  are  probably  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  poiod. 

The  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
described,  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns :  and  the  student  will  at  onoe  per- 
ceive that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in  the  sta- 
lactite of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks,  must  be  re- 
ferable to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later  date.  The 
situation  of  one  of  these  caves,  in  the  valley  of  Sortino,  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  section. 

Fig.  180. 


f  ^De^StB  In  cftTea.  }«>»*«»*»•«?  ^*  remilns  of  qnadrnpedi  for  the  most  p«t  oxUaet 
cl  Limestone  containing  the  nnulns  of  ahellB,  of  which  between  TO  ud  90  per  cent  are  neeat 

England, — In  a  cave  at  Eirkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  N.  R  of 
York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to  individuals  of  every 
age,  have  been  detected.  The  species  {Hycma  apelcea)  is  extinct,  and  was 
larger  than  the  fierce  Hycena  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it  most  re- 
sembled. Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot,  proved  that 
the  Hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  &ct  attested  by  the  quantity  of 
their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hynna,  is  of  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the 
remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant^  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear, 
wolf,  hare,  water-rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bones  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaenas ; 
and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through 
a  crust  of  stalagmite  which  covers  it  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it 
is  supposed  that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 
into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an  opinion 
quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British  islands, 
of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct^  while  t^e  others  still  survive 
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in  EuTope.  They  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the  fossils  now  oc* 
car  bj  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generation  after  another,  in 
the  places  where  they  lie  buried.  Among  other  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
conelusion  may  be  mentioned  the  great  numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer 
discovered  in  caves  and  in  freshwater  strata  throughout  England.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  have  fallen  from 
time  to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  alluvial 
matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  a  mass  which 
may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagpnitic  infiltrations.  Fre- 
quently we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow  and 
irr^olar  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  coui^e  through  the  interior  of 
mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  subterranean  channels  of 
springs  and  engulfed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  the  Morea  are  now  car- 
lying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  underground  passages  of  this  kind. 
U^  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that  country  should  be  wholly 
altered  by  subterranean  movements  and  new  valleys  shaped  out  by 
denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former  channels  of  these  engulfed 
streams  may  communicate  with  the  surface,  and  become  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which  quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certain  caves 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  may  have  passed  successively  through 
these  different  conditions,  and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained 
open  to  the  day  for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  re- 
marlmble,  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil 
remains  of  mammalia  belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene 
epochs,  and  when  they  are  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these 
agree  in  great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from  the 
roof^  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of  curious 
inquiiy.  The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  re- 
cently suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the  surface  of 
Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a  fertile  soil,  in 
which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying.  This  mould  or  humus, 
being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
■olved  by  rain.  The  rain-water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous 
limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  aflerwards,  when  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parts  with  the  calcareous  matter, 
and  forms  stalactite.  Such  facts  seem  to  imply  that  the  date  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  district  was  very  modem,  for  stalactite  could  not  begin  to  form 
until  the  emergence  of  the  cavernous  rock,  and  the  land  shells  and  land 
animals  are  usually  imbedded  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalactite  deposit 

Australian  eave-brecdas. — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to  Eu- 
rope, but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  lately  discovered  in 
fisBurDs  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in  character  with 
what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the 

*  Oweo,  Brit  Foml  Ibuu.  xxvi.  and  Bucklaad,  R«L  Dil.  19,  24. 
11 
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(xagmenta  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound  together  by  a  red  ocbreous 
cement 

Some  of  these  caves  have  been  examined  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in  the 
Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river  IMl, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie 
itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  off  in  different  directions  through  the 
rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and  the  roojfs  and  floors 
are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often  broken,  but  do  not  seem 
to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie  imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but 
they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  ITi/psiprymnus, 
Phalanffista,  FJuucohmys^  and  Dasyurus^  occur.  There  are  also  bones, 
formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the  hippopotamus, 
and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now  referred  by  Mr.  Owen 
to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat, 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  larger  than  the 
largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia.  The 
annexed  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo  {Macnh 


F»f.1«l 


Macrapus  atlag^  Owen. 
a.  Permanent  Iklse  molar,  in  the  alreoliu. 


pu9  atlas,  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  oor* 
ffwponding  part  of  the  largest  living  kangaroo,  which  is  represented  in 


Lowett  Jair  of  largest  llying  speclee  of  kangaroa 
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fig.  132.  In  both  these  apecimens  part  of  the  substance  of  the  jaw  has 
been  broken  open,  so  as  to  show  the  permanent  false  molar  (a,  fig.  131) 
concealed  in  the  socket  From  the  fact  of  this  molar  not  having  been 
cut,  we  learn  that  the  individual  was  young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first 
Fis.183.  teeth.  In  fig.  133,  a  front  tooth  of  the  same  species  of 
kangaroo,  is  represented. 

Whether  the  breccias,  above  alluded  to,  of  the  Wellington 
Valley,  appertain  strictly  to  the  Pliocene  period  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  until  we  are  'more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  recent  quadrupeds  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  until  we  learn  what  species  of  fossil  land  shells, 
if  any,  are  buried  in  the  deposits  of  the  same  caves. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  quadrupeds 
of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type  of 
organization  which  now  distinguishes  the  Australian  mam- 
malia from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  fact  is 
one  of  many  pointing  to  a  general  law  dedudble  from  the 
fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  of  the  eras  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  the  human,  namely,  that  the  present  geographical  distribution 
of  organic  forrM  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  ex- 
isting species ;  in  other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  or 
funilies  of  quadrupeds,  mollusca,  (fee.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of 
land  and  sea,  began  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had 
beoi  introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals,'^  has 
called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of 
Europe  and  Asia  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or  South  America.  We 
do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europaeo- Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos 
or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  hyaena,  beaver, 
hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  still  characterize  the  same  continent 

In  like  manner  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of  Me- 
gatherium, Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Macrauchenia, 
and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth,  armadillo,  cavy, 
capybaia,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadrumana,  also  associated  with  some 
of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  family  of 
monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America.  That  the  extinct  faima  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  yerj  modern  has  been  shown  by  its  rela- 
tion to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing  with  those  now  inhabiting  the 
Atlantic;  and  when  in  Georgia  in  1845, 1  ascertained  that  the  Mega- 
therium, Mylodon,  Ilarlanus  americanus  (Owen),  Equus  curvidenSj  and 
other  quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Pampean  type,  were  posterior  in  date  to 
beds  containing  marine  shells  belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the 
neighboring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon  (a 
gentis  of  the  elephant  family),  and  the  horse,  which  were  simultaneously 
represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North  America,  and 
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South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  bj  Professor  Owen,  "  that  in  the 
highest  organized  chiss  of  animals  the  same  forms  were  restricted  to  the 
same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene  periods  as  they  are  at  tlie  pres- 
ent day." 

However  modem,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and  powerful 
than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not  a  few  of  the  species 
had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for  instance,  extended  from 
Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South  America,  between  latitudes  31^ 
and  39^  south,  to  corresponding  latitudes  in  North  America,  the  same 
animal  being  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil, 
where  its  fossil  remains  have  been  met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  ele- 
phant, likewise,  of  Georgia  {Elephns  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a 
fossil  state  northward  from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat  33^  50'  N.  to  the  ' 
polar  regions,  and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to 
the  south  of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adapta- 
tion of  such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen  in 
the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that  these 
large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller  quadrupeds, 
some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have  all  died  out  together, 
while  the  land  shells  formerly  their  contemporaries  still  continue  to  exist 
in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may  feel  assured  that  these  minute  quad- 
rupeds could  never  have  been  extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country 
so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small 
and  great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  in- 
definite ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the  course 
of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  all 
other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of  any  living 
being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zooIogi<»d  province  and  the  fossils  of  the 
period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species  are  extinct, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zealand,  when  first 
examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  indigenous  land  quad- 
rupeds, DO  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ;  but  a  wingless  bird 
abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative  of  the  ostrich  &m]ly^ 
called  Kivi,  by  the  natives  (Apteryx).  In  the  fossils  of  the  Post-Pliooene 
and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  same  island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of 
kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  pro- 
digious number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  stm- 
thious  order,  called  by  Owen  Dinomis  and  Palapteryx^  which  are  en- 
*  See  Principles  of  Geology,  chaps.  xlL  to  xliv. 
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tombed  in  superficial  deports.  These  genera  comprehended  many  spe- 
des,  some  of  which  were  4,  some  7,  others  0,  and  others  11  feet  in 
height!  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared 
the  land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  comparative  anatomy  it  may  seem 
scarcely  credible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the  genus, 
and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged.  Although 
feir  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  be  the  result  of 
long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advantage 
from  learning  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  distinguish  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  mammalia  by  the  forms  and  characters  of  their 
teeth.  The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  original  specimens,  may  be 
useful  in  assisting  the  student  to  recognize  the  teeth  of  many  genera  most 
frN^uently  found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods :— > 

lie.  184. 


iUphaiprimigmiu9  (or  MammoUi);  molar  of  apperjaw,  right  tide ;  one-third  of  umL  i 
a.  Orinding  taxUc^.  b.  Bide  view. 

Fig.  185. 


Mamodcn  arvemmti*  (Norwich  Cra«,  Postwick,  also  founrl  In  Red  Crag,  see  p.  165); 
true  molar,  left  side,  upper  Jaw;  grinding  surlkce,  naL  siztt.    (3co.  p.  Ud.) 
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Fig.  186.  Fig.  187. 


Bhinoceroa. 

Rhinoceros  leptorhinutt ;  fos- 
sil froui  frcsliAvatcr  beds  of 
Qrayfv,  Essex  (see  p.  153); 
penultimate  molar,  lower 
jaw,  left  Bide ;  two-tbirds  of 


Hippopotamiu. 

Ifippopotamu*  Pmilandi, 
ll.  V.  Meyer;  Ih)m  cave 
near  PHlermu  (S4^  p.  160); 
molar  tooth;  two-ttiirda 
of  nat  aize. 


Sua  •orq/tt^lAn.  (comnkon 
ni^:) :  from  sbell-marl, 
Forfarbhire ;  posterior 
molar,  lower  Jaw,  naL 
size. 


Flo.  180. 


HOCM. 

]Sq\iu»  eahaUus,  Lin.  (common  horse) ; 
from  the  sholl-marl,  For&rBbire ; 
second  molar,  lower  Jaw. 

a.  Grinding  snrface,  two-thirds  nat  size. 

b.  Side  view  of  same,  half  nat  size. 


Fig:  140. 


r-t 


g.:C 


Tapir. 

Tapinf  Americanu^; 

recent ;    third    mohtf; 

Tipper  Jaw;  nat  siasw 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


a,  h.  Deer. 
Elk  (Cemia  alces^  Lin.) ;  re- 
cent ;  molar  of  upper  Jaw. 

a.  Qrind;np  surfiice. 
t*.  Side  view;    two-thirds  of 
nat  Rizc 


c  </.  Ox. 

Ox,  common,  from  sliell-mRrl,  Forflrr- 
shire ;  true  molar  upper  Jaw ;  two- 
thirds  nat  M/x\ 

r.  Orindlnjr  snrfncc. 

tL  6idfs  view  ;  fangs  uppemioai* 
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Bear. 
&  Onlne  tooth  or  task  of  he$r(Ur»ut 

mdmua) ;  /h>m  cave  near  Llega. 
ft.  Molar  of  left  dde,  apper  jaw;  ona 

third  of  nat  aUei 


Fls.145. 


Tiger. 
e.  Canine  tooth  of  tiger  {FleUs  tigrU); 

recent 
dL  Oatslde  view  of  poeterior  molflr 

lower  jaw;  one-third  of  nat  ilub 

Fif.l4«L 


Bjfmna  §pdaa:  Beeond  molar,  leffc 
side,  lower  jaw ;  nat  size.  Gave 
ofKirkdalew    (See  p.  100.) 


Teeth  of  a  new  snedes  ot  Arvicola  (field  moose);  fh>m  tha 
Norwich  Crag.    (See  p.  155.) 
a.  Qrinding  snrfaoe.  h.  Bide  view  of  aame^ 

e.  Nat  size  of  a  and  &. 


Y\g.  14T. 


a.Ponrtb  molar,  right  side,  lower  jaw.    MegatKorium  ;  Georgia, 
U.  3. ;  one-third  nat  size. 


(.  Crown  of  a 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLDER  PLIOCENE  AND  IflOGENE  TORM ATIONfl. 

Strata  of  Suffolk  termed  Red  and  Coralline  Crag — ^Foaaila,  and  proportion  of  re- 
cent species — ^Depth  of  sea  and  climate — Reference  of  Suffolk  Crag  to  the 
Older  Pliocene  period— Migration  of  many  species  of  shells  southwards  during 
the  glaetal  period — ^Fossil  whales — Antwerp  Crag — Subapennine  beds — Asti, 
Sienna,  Rome  —  Aralo-Caspian  formations  —  Miocene  formations  —  Faluns  of 
Touraioe — Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  character  of  fauna — ^Tropical  climate  im. 
plied  bj  the  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells — Faluns  more  an- 
cient than  the  Suffolk  Crag — ^Miocene  strata  of  Bourdeaux— of  the  Bolderberg 
in  Belgium — of  North  Germany — Vienna  Basin — Piedmont — Molasse  of  Swit- 
zerland— Leaf-beds  of  Mull  in  Scotland— Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  forma- 
tions in  the  United  States— -Sewftlik  Hills  in  India. 

The  older  Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attention,  are  chiefly 
eonfioed,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
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yrhere^  like  the  Norwich  beds  already  described,  they  are  called  *^  Crag/' 
a  provincial  name  given  particularly  to  those  masses  of  shelly  sand  which 
have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  in  agriculture,  to  fertilize  soils 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of  the  ^  Red  Crag^ 
in  Essex  to  the  London  clay,  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying diagram  (fig.  148). 

Fig.  148L 
Gng.  London  Clir.  ClMlk. 


These  deposits,  according  to  Professor  K  Forbes,  appear  by  their  im- 
bedded shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth,  usually 
from  1 5  to  25  fathoms,  but  in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper.  Yet  they 
cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may  have  extended 
40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Suffolk  Crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which  has 
been  termed  the  Red,  and  the  lower  the  CoralHne  Crag.*  The  upper 
•  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional  intermixture 
of  shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  comminuted.  In  many 
places  fossils  washed  out  of  older  tertiary  strata,  especially  the  London 
Clay,  are  met  with.  The  lower  or  coralline  Crag  is  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent, ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth, 
between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly 
— a  mass  of  shells,  bryozoa,f  and  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a 
soft  building-stone.  At  Sud bourn,  near  Oxford,  where  it  assumes  this 
character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been 
reached  at  the  depth  of  50  feet.  At  some  places  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  corals 
placed  in  the  upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  Crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
color  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  the  ConUline  by  its  white  color.  Both  for- 
mations are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Red  Crag  rarely  exceeding  40, 
and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20  feet.  But  their  importance  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata  or  its  geographical 
extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  organic  remiuns,  belonging 

*  See  paper  by  £.  Charleswortb,  Esq. ;  London  and  Ed.  PhiL  Mag.  Na  zxxviii. 
p.  81,  Aug.  1835. 

f  Ebrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  term  Bryozoum,  or  "  Moss-animaV  for  the 
molluscous  or  aacidian  form  of  polyp^  characterised  by  having  two  openings  to 
the  digestive  sack,  as  in  EtcharOf  FlutirOf  Jietepora^  and  other  zoophytes  popu- 
larly included  in  the  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists  as  mollusca.  The 
term  Polyxoum,  synonymous  with  Bryozoum,  was,  it  seems,  proposed  in  1830,  or 
the  year  before,  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  but  is  less  generally  adopted.  The  ani- 
mals  of  the  Zoantharia  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime,  or  the  true  corals^  have 
only  one  opening  to  the  stomach. 
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to  8  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  living 
cieatioii  in  the  north  of  £uxx>pe  during  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

For  a  large  collection  of  the  fish,  echinoderms,  shells,  bryozoa,  and  cor- 
als of  the  deposits  in  Su£folk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Searles 
Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  230  species- from  the  Red,  and 
345  from  the  Ck>ralline  Crag,  about  150  being  common  to  each.  The 
proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  new  group  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  about  *J0*  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  older  or  Coralline  about  60. 
When  I  examined  these  shells  of  Suffolk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Beck,  Mr.  George  Sowerby,  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  and  other  eminent 
oonchologists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predominated 
Tery  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  ,  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchology  of  the  Arctic, 
Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Many  of  the  species  for- 
merly known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and  supposed  to  have  died  out, 
hare  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state  from  depths  not  previously  ex- 
plored. Other  recent  species,  before  regarded  as  distinct  from  t^e  nearest 
allied  Crag  fossils,  hare  been  observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were 
procured,  to  be  liable  to  much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form, 
than  had  been  suspected,  and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently, 
the  Crag  fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  re- 
cent fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had 
been  imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the  Eu- 
ropean type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  development 
of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or  to  the  sup- 
pression or  feeble  representation  of  others.  The  indication  also  afibrded 
by  the  entire  fiiuna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  corrtoponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  clay 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  148).  Whenever  the  two 
divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ; 
and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in  ^g,  140,  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the 
older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered  denudation,  before  the  newer  for- 
mation a  was  thrown  down  upon  it    At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct 

Fig.  149. 

Bhottisham 
Batton.  Creek.  Samsboli 


Section  near  Ipswich,  In  Saffolk. 
a.  Bed  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  c  London  Clay. 

diff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline  Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.  E.  and 
S.  W^  against  which  the  red  crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but 

*  See  Ifoaograph  on  the  Crag  MoUoBca.    Searles  Wood,  Paleout  See.  1848. 
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this  cliff  occasionally  overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  eveiy 
where  by  Pholades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  after 
wards  filled  with  sand  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown 
down.  As  the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there  must 
no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the  cliff  here 
alluded  to  was  shaped  out  We  may  also  conclude  that  so  great  an 
amount  of  denttlation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  incoherent  ma- 
terials, without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds  becoming  mixed  up 
with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable  difficulty  must  be  occasion- 
ally experienced  by  the  paleontologists  in  deciding  which  species  belong 
severally  to  each  group. 

The  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in  struc- 
ture a  shifting  sand-bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally,  and  the 
planes  of  stratification '  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same  quarry  to 
the  four  caidinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That  in  this  and 
many  4^  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  deceptive  or  due  to  any  sub- 
sequent concretionary  rearrangement  of  particles,  or  to  mere  lines  of  color, 
is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of  flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  par- 
allel to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

Some  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Fu9U9 
contrarius  (fig.  150),  and  several  species  of  Marex  and  Buccinum  (or 
Nassa)  (see  figs.  151,  152),  which  two  genera  seem  wanting  in  the  lower 
crag. 

Fig.  IffO.  Fossila  cbancterUtic  of  tho  Eed  Crag. 

Fig.  161.  Fig.  158. 
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Fv4m  contrariut.  Mmtm  aJ^eolaiu*,  Cypraea  eoeeUUlMdM, 

Fig.  150  lulf  nat  site ;  the  others  nat  size. 

Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks  [CarcJui- 
rodon),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Myliobates^  and  many 
other  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign  to  them.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  really  be  ascribed  to  the  era 
of  the  Red  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  older  strata,  especially  from  those  Upper  Eocene  formations  to  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter,  which  are  largely  developed  in  Be  gium. 
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and  of  which  a  fragment  (the  Hempstead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denu- 
dation in  England. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the  Red 
Crag,  arises  in  part  from  their  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some  degree,  from 
a  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  submarine  bottom.  The 
prolific  growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a  prodigious  variety  of  testacea  and 
bryozoa,  impHes  .-%  region  of  deeper  and  more  tranquil  water;  whereas, 
the  Red  Crag  may  have  been  formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when 
the  water  was  shallower.  In  the  mean  time  the  climate  may  have  become 
somewhat  cooler,  and  some  of  the  zoophytes  which  flourished  in  the  first 
period  may  have  disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acxjuired 
a  character  somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas, 
as  is  implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
Fu9us^  Buecinum,  Purpura,  and  Trockus,  proper  to  higher  latitudes,  and 
which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryozoa  of  the  lower  Crag  of  Suffolk  belong  to 
genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  st^  ,ure ; 
!i%  for  example,  that  represented  in  the  annexed  ^g,  (1^4),  which  is  one 


Fig.lM. 


Fatcieularia  auranUwrn,  Milne  Edwards.    Famil/,  TubuliporicUB,  of  Mmo  satbor. 

BryoBCMn  of  extinct  ^niu,  fh>m  the  Inferior  or  Coralline  Crag,  Suffolk. 

a.  Exterior.  6.  Yertieal  section  of  lnt<»r!or.  e.  Portion  of  exterior  niiMmifled. 

d.  Pbrtion  of  interior  mufcnlfled,  thowing  that  it  is  made  op  of  long,  thin,  straight  tubes, 
oDited  In  conical  bandies. 


of  several  species  having  a  globular  form.  The  great  number  and  variety 
of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable  climate,  free  from  intense 
cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  heat  was  never  excessive  is 
confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of  northern  forms  among  the  testacea,  such 
as  the  Glycimeris,  Ci/prina,  and  Astarte,  Of  the  genus  last  mentioned 
(see  fig.  155)  there  are  about  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  rich 
in  individuals ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates, 
such  as  Conus,  Oliva,  Mitra,  Fasciolaria,  Cmssatella,  and  others.  The 
cowries  (CV/>raa,  fig.  153),  also,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  section  {Trivia) 
now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Voluta  Lam- 
lerti  (fig.  156),  may  seem  an  exception ;  but  it  differs  in  form  from  the 
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AHarU  {CroiHna,  Lam.);  species  common  to  upper  and  lower  orag. 

AdarU  Omalii^  Li^onkaire;  Syn.  A.  MpayHta^  Sow.  Min.  Con.  T.  581,  C  8;  a  Ywy  Tiriabla 

species,  most  characteristic  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  Suffolk. 

volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the  living  Voluta  Magellanica^ 
have  been  fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 


Fig.  156. 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  158. 


Voluta  LamberH,  roung 
Individ.,  Cor.  and  Bed 
Crag. 


Pyrula  retiwlata^  Lam. ; 
Coralline  Grtg,  £am- 
Bbolu 


T&mneehinns  exeawitua^ 
Forbes;  TemnopUunu 
eoNsavattui^  Wood ;  Cor. 
Crag,  Kamsholt 


The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  (see  ^g,  160)  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  these  Brackiopoda  seem  now  confined  to  more  equatorial 
latitudes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of 
Pyrula,  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  identical  with  P,  reticulata  (fig. 
157),  now  living  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  echinoderma, 
called  by  Professor  Forbes  Temnechinus  (fig.  158),  is  peculiar  to  the  Red 
and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk.  The  only  species  now  living  occur  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  "Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  by  no  means  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  as  those  which  now  prevail  in  the 
same  region. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata  and  the  fiauna 
of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period  intermediate,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own  time,  many  shells,  previously  estab- 
lished in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated  southwards  to  avoid  an  uncon- 
genial climate.  The  Professor  has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  in- 
habited the  British  seas  while  the  Coralline  and  Red  Crag  were  forming, 
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and  which,  though  now  living  in  our  seas,  are  all  wanting  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene or  glaK^ial  deposits.  They  must  therefore,  after  their  •migration  to 
the  south,  which  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  have  made  their 
way  northwards  again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that 
all  these  fifty  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily, 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may  have  en- 
joyed, during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling  that  now 
prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  Bed  Crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has  found 
the  ear-bones  of  one  or  more  species  of  cetacea,  which,  according  to  Prof. 
Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family  Balamida  (fig.  159). 
Mr.  Wood  IS  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  Red 
Crag^  or  if  not,  that  they  may  be  derived  from  the  destruc/on  of  beds  of 
Coralline  Crag. 

Antwerp, — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coialline  Crag  of 
Suffolk  have  fteen  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.    More  than  200  species  of  testacea 

lig.  199.  Fig.  160. 


Tympanie  bone  of  BdU»na  enutrginata^  Lingula  DumoriieHf  Nyst ; 

Owen ;  Bed  Ong,  FelixBtow.  Antwerp  Crag. 

have  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  others,  of  which  two- 
thirds  have  been  identified  with  Sufiblk  fossils  by  Mr.  Wood.  Among 
these  he  recognizes  Lingula  Dumoriieri  of  Nyst  {^g,  160),  which  I  found 
in  abundance  at  Antwerp  in  1851,  in  what  is  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the 
middle  crag.  More  than  half  of  the  shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree 
with  living  species,  and  these  belong  in  great  part  to  the  fauna  of  our 
northern  seas,  though  some  Mediterranean  species  are  not  wanting.  I 
ako  met  with  numerous  cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  Balcenoptera  and 
Ziphius  in  the  same  formation.  They  are  not  at  all  rolled,  as  if  washed 
oat  of  older  beds,  and  I  infer  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged 
once  coexisted  in  the  same  sea  with  the  associated  mollusca.f 

Normandy, — I  observed  in  1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  Sufiblk  Crag,  near  Yalognes,  in  Normandy  ;  and  there  is 
a  deposit  containing  similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and  several  places 
a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy ;  but  they  have  never 
been  traced  farther  southwards. 

Suhapenntne  strata, — ^The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  composed 
chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  ofi*  from  the 
Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.    At 

»  E.  Forbes  Mem.  GeoL  Survey,  Gt  Brit  vol.  i.  886. 

f  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertiarieo.  QuarL  Journ.  QeoL  Soc.  1862,  p.  882, 
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the  foot  of.  these  mountains^  on  the  side  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata,  which  form,  for  the 
most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space  between  the  older  chain 
and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  110),  was  the  first  Italian 
geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Subapennines ;  and  he  classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy,  from 
Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same  system.  Certain  mineral 
characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the  whole ;  for  the  strata  consist 
generally  of  light  brown  or  blue  marl,  covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand 
and  gravel.  There  are  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
are  found  in  these  deposits  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata,  be- 
long nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  'the  ter- 
tiary series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  are 
Miocene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma,  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue  marl  of 
Sienna;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

The  grayish-brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is  very 
aluminous,  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and  scales  of 
mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and  is  charged 
throughout  with  marine  shells,  some  of  which  lived  in  deep,  others  in 
shallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater  genera,  and  must  have 
been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these  last  I  have  seen  the  common 
Limnea  palustria  in  the  blue  marl,  filled  with  small  marine  shells.  The 
wood  and  leaves,  which  occasionally  formed  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same 
deposit,  may  have  been  carried  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells, 
in  general,  are  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard 
when  dried.  The  superficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many 
shells  retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  color,  and  even  the 
ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually  perfect 
than  the  microscopic  foraminifera,  which  abound  near  Sienna,  where  more 
than  a  thousand  fiill-grown  individuals  may  be  sometimes  poured  out  of 
the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 

The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and  con- 
glomerate, constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the  junction 
of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near  the  town  of 
Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  immediately  on  the 
Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any  blue  marl.  Alterna- 
tions are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile  shells,  with  others  filled 
exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  observed  oysters  attached  to  many 
limestone  pebbles.  The  site  of  Sienna  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where 
a  river,  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  entered  the  sea  when  the  tertiary 
strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  San 
Yignone.    Its  general  superposition  to  the  nruirl,  even  in  parts  of  Italy 
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and  Sicilj  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may  be  explained 
if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  torrents,  which 
gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl  had  previously  been  de- 
posited. The  latter,  being  composed  of  the  finer  and  more  transportable 
mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over 
which  sand  and  pebbles  would  afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as 
rivers  pushed  their  deltas  farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  yel- 
low sand  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places 
they  occur  in  profusion.  Occasionally  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San 
Yitale,  near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species, 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  {Lymnea  paltistris^  and  Cytherea 
coneeniricOy  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint 

Borne. — ^The  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  composed  i  artly  of  marine  ter- 
tiary strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,'  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tuff,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
Qsuallj  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  deposit  Thus,  on  Mount 
AventinCy  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa 
with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  terrestrial  shells,  at  the  height  of  about 
200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth 
has  been  procured  from  this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of 
living  species,  and  must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol  was  a  marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the 
country  as  it  then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  dis- 
cover the  extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  an 
historical  era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  l^me. 

Arakh  Caspian  formations. — This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chifion  and  M.  de  Yemeuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy  beds,  of 
brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very  extensive  area 
surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azoff,  and  Aral  Seas,  and  parts  of  the  northern 
and  western  coasts  of  tjie  Black  Sea.  The  fossil  ^ells  are  partly  fresh- 
water, as  FaludinOj  Neritina^  dec,  and  partly  marine,  of  the  family  Car- 
diicics  and  Mytili.  The  species  are  identical,  in  great  part,  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Caspian ;  and  when  not  living,  they  are  analogous  to 
forms  now  found  in  the  inland  seas  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types. 
The  limestone  rises  occasionally  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland 
sheet  of  brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  tlie  fauna  of  the  Caspian 
is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  geologists  above 
cited,  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  *^  Steppe  Limestone,"  belongs 
to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

MIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine, — The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  de- 
scending Older  are  those  called  by  many  geologbts  "  Middle  Tertiary,** 

*  GeoL  of  Ruflsia,  p.  2*79,  Ac. 
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and  for  which  in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the 
faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type. 
No  strata  contemporaneous  with  these  formations  have  as  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  British  Isles,  where  the  lower  crag  of  Suffolk  is  the  deposit 
nearest  in  age.  The  term  "faluns"  is  given  provincially  by  French 
agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over  the  land  in  Touraine, 
just  as  the  "  crag*'  was  formerly  much  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Suffolk. 
Isolated  masses  of  such  £Eiluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours. 
They  are  also  found  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Tours.  De- 
posits of  the  same  age  also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions  near  the 
towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  visited  all  the  locali- 
ties above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  some 
rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain  districts,  as  at  Dou6, 
in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Saumur,  they 
form  a  soft  building^stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken 
shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ; 
the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the  Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborough  and 
Sudboum  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches  of  faluns  are  of  slight 
thickness,  rarely  exceeding  50  feet;  and  between  the  district  called 
Sologne  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  gi-eat  variety  of  older  rocks ;  being 
seen  to  rest  successively  upon  gneiss,  clayslate,  various  secondary  for- 
mations, including  the  chalk;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater 
limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned 
(p.  Ill),  stretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of 
the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained  of 
a  ferruginous  color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk.  The 
species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  Fig.  181. 

a  few  of  them  belong  to  land  and  fluviatile 
genera.  Among  the  former,  ITelix  turo- 
nensis  (fig.  45,  p.  30)  is  the  most  abun- 
dant. Remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
are  here  and  there  intermixed,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Deinotherium  {^g,  161), 
Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Chaeropotamus,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and 
others,  and  these  are  accompanied  by 
cetacea,  such  as  the  Lamantine,  Morse, 
Sea-Calf^    and    Dolphin,    all    of   extinct 

species.  Deinotherium  gigantewat,  Eaopi. 

Professor  K  Forbes,  after  studying  the  fossil  testacea  which  I  obtained* 
from  these  beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  they  were  formed 
partly  oh  tlie  shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very 
moderate  depths,  not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.     The  mol- 
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Inscoos  fauna  of  the  ^  faluns"  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than 
that  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower 
«ea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications 
it  affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species  of 
Cypnea,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  sev- 
eral species  of  Oliva,  Anciilaria,  Mitra^  Terehra,  Pyrula^  Fasciolaria, 
and  Canus.  Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very 
large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus 
Neriia^  and  many  others,  are  also  represented  by  individuals  of  a  type  now 
characteristic  of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean 
forms.  Theee  proofe  of  a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the 
lu^er  antiquity  of  the  Mura  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  testacea 
of  recent  species  found  in  the  feluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at  Pontlevoy, 
Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of  Tours  ;  and  at 
Savign6,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  that  place,  seventy-two  only 
could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  290  species  are  common  to 
all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numerous  than  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  different  bays  of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the  &luns,  in  my  pos- 
session, is  302  ;  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including  biyozoa 
and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^,  and  other  localities  before  ad- 
verted to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which 
seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suf* 
folk  Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet^  been  identified  with  a  living  species. 
But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding  the  advances  recently  made  by  MM. 
Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Haime,  and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  recent  and  fossil  zoantharia  and  biyozoa.  Some  of  the 
genera  occurring  fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Aatrea,  Dendropkyllia,  Lunu- 
liteSj  have  not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
nevertheless  the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the 
whole  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine  shells 
with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  were  found  to  be 
common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen  per  cent 
The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I  for- 
merly endeavored  to  reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species  with  the 
supposed  coexistence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them  to  have  sever- 
ally belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening 
to  1^  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between 
them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  I  now  abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons;  among 
others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards 
iu  Normandy  to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan, 
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yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  tbeir  distinctive  cbar 
actent,  showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  cli* 
mate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British  species, 
made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160  were  found  to 
be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  specific  resemblance  than  between  the  seas  of 
the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding  the  greater  geographical  dis- 
tance between  England  and  the  Mediterranean  than  between  Suffolk  and 
the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds,  however,  for  referring  the  English  crag 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the  French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  con- 
sist in  the  {H^ominance  of  fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable 
with  species,  not  only  still  living,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
boring seas,  while  the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera  such 
as  characterize  Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species 
are  in  a  decided  minority  ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitants  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word, 
less  northern  in  character  and  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer 
climate.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther  from  the  present 
condition  of  central  Europe  in  physical  geography  and  climate,  and 
doubtless  therefore  receding  fartlier  from  our  era  in  time. 

Bourdeaux, — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  from  the  Eocene 
to  the  Pliocene.  Among  these,  especially  near  Saucats  in  the  environs 
of  Bourdeaux,  and  at  M6rignac  and  Bazas  in  the  same  region,  are 
sands  containing  marine  shells,  and  corals  of  the  type  of  the  Touraine 
faluns.* 

Belgium. — In  a*  small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I 
visited  in  1851,  situated  near  Ilasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.  N.  K  of  Brus- 
sels, strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first  called 
attentio^  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern  representative  of  the  faluns 
of  Touraine.  They  are  quite  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  Antwerp 
Crag  before  mentioned,  and  contain  shells  of  the  genera  Oliva^  Conti^ 
Ancillaria^  Pleurotoma,  and  Cancellaria  in  abun-  Fig.  168. 

dance.     The  most  common  shell  is  an  Olive  (see        Af  ^A 

^,  162),  called  by  Nyst  Oliva  Dufresnii,  Bast.; 
but  which  is  undoubtedly,  as  M.  Bosquet  observes, 
smaller  and  shorter  than  the  Bourdeaux  species. f 

North  Oermany. — We  learn  from  the  able  trea- 
tise published  by  M.  Beyrich,  in  1853,  that  the 
fossil  fauna  above  alluded  to,  which  is  so  meagerly  ^**£rsr,  BdSam"^J^t  riS*^ 
exhibited  in  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich  in  species  in  "♦  ^^^^  ▼'^^  \  *»  ^^^  ▼*•'»■ 
other  localities  in  North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  the 

*  See  a  Memoir  by  V.  Raulin,  1 848  :  Bourdeaux. 

f  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertiaries,  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.  1862,  p.  296.     Nyst^a  figiu« 
seems  to  be  copied  from  that  given  by  Basterot  of  the  Bourdeaux  fouil 
X  Die  Conchylien  des  Norddeutschen  Terti&rgebirge  :  Berlin,  186SL 
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Island  Sylt,  and  at  BereenbrUck  north  of  Osnabriick,  in  Westphalia, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  F.  ROmer.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  at 
Bocholt,  and  other  points  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  borders  of  Holland ; 
also  at  Crefeld  and  Dusseldor^  Not  having  visited  these  localities,  I  can 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  in  age  of  the  several  deposits  here 
enumerated. 

Vienna  basin. — In  South  Germany  the  general  resemblance  of  the 
diells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  basin  with  those  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine 
has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr.  Homes'  excellent  work,  recently 
commenced,  on  the  fossil  mollusca  of  that  formation,  we  see  figures  of 
many  shells  of  the  genus  OonuSy  some  of  large  size,  dearly  of  the  same 
species  as  those  found  in  the  &lunian  sands  of  Touraine.  M.  Alcide 
d'Orbigny  has  al^o  shown  that  the  foraminifera  of  the  Vienna  basin  differ 
alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  species,  and  agree  with  those  of  the 
&lans,  so  &r  as  the  latter  are  known.  Among  the  Vienna  foraminifera, 
the  genus  Amphistegina  (fig.  163)  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  supposed 

Big.  let. 


AmpkUtegina  MdnerinOf  D*Orb.    Ytoma,  mloeene  strato. 

by  Archiac  to  take  the  same  place  among  the  foraminifera  of  the  Miocene 
era,  which  the  Nummulites  occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  Vienna  basin  is  thought  by  some  geologists  to  comprise  tertiary 
strata  of  more  than  one  age,  the  lowest  strata  reached  in  boring  Artesian 
wells  being  older  than  the  faluns. 

Piedmont — Switzerland. — To  the  same  Miocene  or  **  falunian"  epoch, 
we  may  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  the  Superga  near 
Turin  in  Piedmont,*  as  also  part  of  the  Molasse  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
greenish  sand  which  fills  the  great  Swiss  valley  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  conglomerate 
called  provincially  **  nagelflue,"  sometimes  attaining  the  truly  wonderful 
thickness  of  6000  and  8000  feet,  as  in  the  Riga  near  Lucerne  and  in 
the  Speer  near  Wesen.  The  lower  portion  of  this  molasse  is  of  freshwater 
origin. 

Scotland. — Ide  of  Mull. — In  the  sea-cliffs  forming  the  headland  of 
Ardtun  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several  bands  of  ter- 
tiary strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  were  discovered  in 
1851  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.f  From  his  description  it  appears  that 
there  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1 J  to  2  J  feet,  which 
are  interstratified  with  volcanic  tuff  and  trap,  the  whole  mass  being  about 
130  feet  in  thickness.     A  sheet  of  basalt  40  feet  thick  covers  the  whole ; 

^  See  Sig.  Giov.  MioDek>tti'8  worksL  f  Qoart  OeoL  Joum.  1861,  p  89. 
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and  another  columnar  bed  of  the  same  rock  10  feet  thick  is  exposed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed 
mass  of  leaves  unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown 
into  a  marsh  where  a  species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains 
are  plentifully  imbedded  in  clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Ai^gyle  that  this  formation  was  aocumn- 
lated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  which 
emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava.  The  tufisceous  envelope  of 
the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust^ 
or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as  mad  from  the  adjoining  land.  The 
deposit  is  decidedly  newer  than  the  chalk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  ere* 
taceous  fossils  were  detected  by  the  Duke  in  the  principal  maas  of  vol- 
canic ashes  or  tuff.* 

The  leaves  belong  to  species,  and  sometimes  even  to  fiimilies,  no  longer 
indigenous  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  ^  their  climatal  aspect,"  says  Pro- 
fessor K  Forbes,  **  is  more  mid-European  than  that  of  the  English  Eocene 
Flora.  They  also  resemble  some  of  the  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia  de« 
scribed  by  Unger."  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  a  coniferous  tree, 
possibly  a  yew  {Taxus) ;  others,  still  more  abundant,  to  a  pbine  (Platanu9\ 
having  the  same  outline  and  veining  well  preserved.  No  accompanying 
fossil  shells  have  been  met  with,  and  there  seems  therefore  the  same  un- 
certainty in  determining  whether  these  beds  are  Uf^r  Eocene  or  Mio- 
cene, which  we  experience  when  we  endeavor  to  fix  the  age  of  many  con- 
tinental Brown-C3oal  formations,  those  of  Croatia  not  excepted. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  celebrated  Gianfs 
Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.  Yot  in  Antrim  the  basalt  over- 
lies the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it  covers  everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite 
and  charcoal,  in  which  wood,  with  the  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently 
dicotyledonous,  is  preserved.!  The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British 
Isles,  intermediate  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Plio- 
cene periods,  may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
which  prevailed  in  the  last  interval  of  time  alluded  to.  If  land  predomi- 
nated, the  only  monuments  we  are  likly  ever  to  find  of  Miocene  date  are 
those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  these  Ardtun  beds  in 
Mull,  or  the  lignites  and  associated  basalts  in  Antrim.  On  the  flanks  of 
Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  I  have  seen  leaf-beds  among  the  ancient  volcanio 
tufi&  which  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  the 
Brown-Coal  deposits  of  Germany  are  beheved  to  be  Miocene ;  others,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  are  Eocene,  Upper  or  Middle. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States. — ^Be- 
tween the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied  principally 
by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter.    The  general  elevation  of  this  plain 

# 
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bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exeeed  100  feet,  although  it  is  sometimes 
seTeral  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the  middle  and  southern  states 
is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles.  It  consists,  in  the  south,  as  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  de- 
posits; but  in  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more 
modem  strata  predominate,  which,  after  examining  them  in  1842, 1  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  age  of  the  English  crag  and  Faluns  of  Touraine.*  If, 
chronologically  speaking,  they  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  representatives 
of  these  two  European  formations,  they  may  range  in  age  from  the  Older 
Pliocene  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  classification  of  European 
strata  adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  with  recent,  out  of  147  species 
collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  lY  per  cent,,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
whole ;  but  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always  the  same  as 
species  now  living  in  the  neighboring  Atlantic,  the  number  may  hereafter 
be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ocean  is  better  known. 
In  different  localities,  also,  the  proportion  of  recent  species  varied  con- 
siderably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  about  20  miles  below 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  and  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  crag  lie 
on  the  blue  London  cky  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the  Vir- 
ginian sands,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte  {A,  undulata,  Conrad), 
which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of  the 
commonest  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  (A,  hipartita) ;  the  other  shells 
also,  of  the  genera  Naliea^  Fiuurella^  Artemis^  Lucina,  Ckama^  Pectun- 
culuSj  and  Peelen^  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the  English  crag  and 
French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  almost  all  distinct  Out  of  147 
of  these  American  fossils  I  could  only  find  13  species  common  to  Europe, 
and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  partly  in  the  faluns  of 
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Touraine ;  but  it  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  American  group, 
that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Fu9tu 
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guadricostatus,  Say  (see  fig.  165),  and  Venus  iridamoides,  abundant  in 
these  same  formations,  but  also  some  shells  which,  like  Fulgur  cariea  01 
Say  and  F.  canaliculatus  (see  fig.  164),  Calyptrcta  costatcty  Venus  merce- 
narioj  Lam.,  Modida  glanduUk,  Totten,  and  Pecten  maffcllanicuSy  Lam^ 
are  recent  species,  yet  of  fonns  now  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic, — a  fact  implying  that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent geographical  distribution  of  moUusca  date  back  to  a  period  as  remote 
as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  zoophytes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  one  was  formerly  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  identical 
with  a  fossil  from  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species  (see  fig.  166) 
proves  on  re-examination  to  be  different,  and  to  rig.  lea. 

agree  generically  with  a  coral  now  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States.  With  respect 
to  climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these  corals  as 
indicating  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  shells  would  lead  to  sim- 
ilar conclusions.  Those  occurring  on  tlie  James 
River  are  in  the  9lih  degree  of  N.  latitude, 
while  the  French  faluns  are  in  the  4'7th ;  yet 
the  forms  of  the  Amcncan  fossils  would  scarcely  Syn.  AnthophyUum  uneatmm. 
imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed  '^'^nMamsbargh,  YtrgUiu. 
in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-Eocene  strata  of  the  United 
States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguishable 
specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

India, — SewAlik  Hills. — ^The  fi-eshwater  deposits  of  the  sub-Hima- 
layan or  Sewalik  Hills,  described  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley, 
belong  probably  to  son>e  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  althoi^h  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  this  question  until  the  ac<x>mpanying  freshwater  and  land- 
shells  have  been  more  carefully  determined  and  compared  with  fossils  of 
other  tertiary  deposits.  The  strata  are  certainly  newer  than  the  num 
mulitic  rocks  of  India,  and,  like  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  they  contain  the 
genera  Deinotheriiim  and  Mastodon^  with  which  are  associated  no  less 
than  seven  extinci:  species  of  elephants.  The  presence  of  a  fossil  giraffe 
and  hippopotamus,  genera  now  only  living  in  Africa,  and  of  a  camel,  an 
inhabitant  of  extensive  plains,  implies  a  former  geographical  state  of 
things  strongly  contrasted  with  what  now  prevails  in  the  same  region. 
A  species  of  Anoplotherium  (A,  posierogenium)  forms  a  link  between 
this  fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene  period ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  SewMik 
mammaha  have  a  more  modem  aspect  than  those  of  the  Upper  Eocene^ 
so  many  being  referable  to  existing  genera,  whereas  almost  every  Eocene 
genus  is  extinct.  Moreover,  the  sub-Himalayan  fauna  exhibits  a  ^eat 
development  of  the  Ruminants,  an  order  so  feebly  represented  in  tbe 
Eocene  period.  In  addition  to  the  camel  and  giraffe  already  alluded  to, 
we  have  here  the  huge  Sivatherium,  a  ruminant  bigger  than  the  rbi- 
noceroB,  and  provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  if  not  a  8h<Ml  probosoSy  and 
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haring  two  pair  of  horns  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  The  number  of 
ftpedes  of  the  genus  Antelope  is  also  remarkable.  In  the  same  fauna 
appear  many  carnivorous  beasts,  often  belonging  to^  existing  genera,  and 
sereral  species  of  monkey.  Among  the  reptiles  are  crocodiles,  some 
laiger  than  any  now  living ;  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  Testudo  Atlas,  the 
carved  shell  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  across. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UPPER  XOCENB    FORMATIONS. 

(Lower  Miocene  of  many  auih<yr8^ 

Preliminary  remarks  on  classification,  and  on  the  line  of  separation  between 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata — ^Whether  the  Limburg  and  contemporaneous  for- 
mations should  be  called  Upper  Eocene — Limburg  strata  in  Belgium — Strata 
of  same  age  in  North  Germany— Mayence  baaiii— -Brown  Coal  of  Germany — 
Upper  Eocene  of  Hempstead  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight — ^Upper  Eocene  of  France — 
lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne — Indusial  limestone— Freshwater  strata  of  the 
Cantal — ^Ita  resemblance  in  some  places  to  white  chalk  with  flints — Proofs  of 
gradual  deposition — ^Upper  Eocene  of  Bourdeaux,  Aix-en-Provence,  Malta,  4a 
— Upper  Eocene  of  Nebraska,  United  States. 

Preliminary  remarks. — ^In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  that  as  yet  we 
know  of  DO  marine  strata  in  the  British  Isles  contemporaneous  with  the 
&luns  of  Touraine,  or  those  shelly  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
which  I  selected  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  period.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  recently  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  certain  fluvio-marine 
deposits,  wliich  many  continental  geologists  would  call  **  Lower  Miocene," 
the  "faluna"  being  termed  by  them  "Upper  Miocene."  A  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  this  difference  of  nomenclature,  bearing  as  it  does  on 
qnestioDS  invi^ving  the  first  principled  of  classification,  will  be  necessarj 
bef(ffe  I  treat  of  the  Upper  Eocene  formations. 

The  marine  strata,  which  in  the  noilh  of  France  come  next  in  chrono- 
logical order  to  the  "  faluns,"  or  which  immediately  precede  them  in  age, 
are  the  sands  and  sandstones,  called  the  "  Ores  de  Fontainebleau,^  oi 
^sables  marios  superieurs."  (See  General  Table,  p,  104.)  They  consti- 
tute the  uppennost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  are  overlaid  by  a  fresh- 
water limestone  called  "  Oalcaire  de  la  Beauce."  The  upper  marine  sands 
•ODtain  no  fossil  shells  common  to  the  faluns,  or  extremely  few  species ; 
and  BO  shells  of  living  species,  or,  if  so,  they  are  about  as  scarce  as  in  the 
Middle  or  typical  Eocene  groups.  In  consequence  of  this  distinctness  in 
the  fossils,  and  for  other  reasons  presently  to  be  mentioned,  I  excluded 
these  "^  upper  sands"  from  the  Miocene  period  in  former  editions  of  this 
work,  availing  myself  of  the  hiatus  between  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleaa 
and  the  faluns  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  Eocene  and  Miocene. 
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In  support  of  this  classification  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  "  uppel 
marine  sands,"  or  Ores  de  Fontainebleau  of  the  Paiisian  series,  with  their 
characteristic  shells,  extend  southwards  from  the  French  metropolis,  sb 
for  as  Etampes,  which  is  within  seventy  miles  of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois, 
Hud  not  more  than  100  miles  from  Savign6,  near  Tours,  two  localities 
where  the  falunian  shells  are  very  abundant  So  remarkable  a  difference 
between  the  species  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  cannot  be  the  result  of  geographical  distribution  at  one 
and  the  same  former  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended  on  a  differ- 
ence in  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marks  the  influence  of  Time,  and 
not  of  Space. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  class  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau 
and  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  older  series  rather  than  with  the 
newer,  was  the  decidedly  Eocene  aspect  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  and  the 
fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shells  of  the  "  upper  sands"  are  of 
species  common  to  the  underlying  Parisian  strata. 

A  different  arrangement,  however,  was  adopted  by  MM.  Dufrenoy  and 
R  de  Beaumont,  in  their  coloring  of  the  Government  Map  of  France,  fcr 
they  comprehended  in  their  Miocene  group,  not  only  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine,  but  also  the  freshwater  *'  calcaire  de  la  Beauce,"  and  tlie  marine 
sands  and  sandstone  (Gros  de  Fontainebleau),  t.  e,  all  the  tertiary  de- 
posits which  lie  above  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre,  a  formation 
well  known  ns  rich  in  extinct  mammalia,  first  brought  to  light  by  the 
genius  of  Cuvier.     M.  D^Archiac,  in  1839,  followed  the  same  mode  of 
classification,  dividing  what  he  termed  *^  Lower*'  from  his  *^  Middle  ter- 
tiary'' in  the  same  way.     M.  Deshayes,  in  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Shells 
of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (1824-1837),  had  given  twenty-nine  species 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  marine  strata,  nearly  all  of  which  he  distin- 
guished specifically  from  shells  of  the  Calcaire  Grassier,  although  he 
regarded  them  as  characteristic  of  the  same  fauna.     The  railway  cut- 
tings near  Etampes,  in  1849,  enabled  M.  Hebert  to  raise  the  number  to 
ninety,  and  he  first  pointed  out  that  most  of  them  agreed  specifically 
with  shells  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  near  Maestricht,  in  Belgium,  and  with 
those  of  Rupelmonde  and  other  places  near  Antwerp.     These  Belgian 
fossils  had  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst,  De  Koninck,  and  Bosquet,  and 
their  geological  position  had  been  accurately  ascertained  by  M.  Dumont, 
and  placed  by  him  above  the  Brussels  tertiary  beds,  which  are  the  un- 
doubted representatives  of  the    Calcaire   Grassier  of  Paris,  a  typical 
Eocene  group.     M.  de  Koninck,  about  the  same  time,  remarked  that 
the  Kleyn  Spawen,  or  "  Limburg"  fossils,  were  in  part  identical  with 
those  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  basin,  a  group  which  in  my  first  editions 
I  had  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period.    M.  Beyrich  more  recently  (1850) 
has  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Kleyn  Spawen, 
occurring  within   seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of 
Hermsdorf ;  and  has  shown  that  about  a  third  of  the  species  agreed 
with  known  Belgian  shells  of  the  age  of  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau, 
while  about  a  fifth  are  English  and  French  Middle  Eocene  species. 
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In  1851, 1  examined  with  care  the  Belgian  formations  at  Rupelmonde 
and  Boom,  near  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Limburg,  near  Maestricht,  and 
was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Bosquet,  to  give  a  table  of  no  lesi 
than  201  species  of  shells  of  the  era  under  consideration.  Of  these  more 
than  a  third  proved  to  be  identical  with  English  Eocene  testacea,  even 
when  I  restricted  the  term  Eocene  to  its  most  limited  sense,  extending  it 
no  Wther  upwards  than  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formations.* 
For  this  reason  I  called  the  Limburg  or  Kleyn  Spawen  beds  Upper 
Eocene,  giving  as  my  reason  "  that  they  resembled  the  older  formations 
in  their  fossils  as  much  as  some  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Eocene 
series  in  France  and  England  resemble  each  other ;  as  much,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  Barton  Clay  in  Hampshire  agrees  with  the  London  Clay 
proper,  or  the  Catcaire  Grossier  with  the  Soissonnais  sands  in  France." 

Subsequently,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  Professor  Edward  Forbes  exam« 
ined  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  deposit  occupying  a  very 
limited  area,  but  about  170  feet  in  thickness,  which  he  first  determined 
to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Limburg  beds.  They  were  found  to  be  in 
conformable  position  with  the  other  tertiary  strata  previously  known  in 
that  island,  and  to  contain  abundantly  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
Kleyn  Spawen  fossils.  He  named  this  deposit ''  the  Hempstead  series," 
and  classed  it  as  Upper  Eocene,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  had 
induced  me  so  to  name  the  Limburg  beds  of  Belgium.  They  cannot  in 
fact  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  Eocene  strata  without  drawing  a 
line  of  demarcation  confessedly  arbitrary,  and  which  would  leave  a  great 
many  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  above  and  below  it.  So  complete, 
indeed,  is  the  passage  from  the  Bembridge  series  (an  equivalent  of  the 
gypsum  of  Montmartre,  and  therefore  an  acknowledged  Eocene  forma- 
tion) into  the  Hempstead  beds,  that  Professor  Forbes  places  both  groups 
together  in  his  Upper  Eocene  division,  drawing  the  line  between  Upper 
and  Middle  Eocene  at  the  base  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  two  recent  authorities,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  (1858)  have  written  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Ger- 
many, M.  Beyrich,  before  cited,t  and  Dr.  Sandberger,J  contend  that  all 
strata,  parallel  in  age  with  the  Limburg,  should  be  termed  Lower  Mio- 
cene. M.  Beyrich  affirms  that  if  the  strata  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Bel- 
gium, and  numerous  deposits  of  contemporaneous  date  of  Northern 
Germany  already  enumerated  (p.  178),  be  of  the  age  of  the  "faluns/' 
then  it  can  be  shown  that  these  same  beds  have  so  many  fossils  in 
common  with  the  Limburg  strata,  that  the  latter  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  Miocene,  or  as  an  older  deposit  of  the  same  great  period ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  the  Eocene  division 
to  absorb  all  the  overlying  tertiary  formations,  we  must  begin  a  new 
aeries  from  the  base  of  tlie  Limburg  upwards,  calling  the  latter  Lower 

*  Quart  GeoL  Jonm.  1852,  vol.  viii.  p.  822. 

f  Die  CoDchylien  dee  Norddeutsch.  Terti&rgeb. :  Berlin,  1868. 

X  Uber  daa  Mainzer  Tertiirbeckeiu,  Ac. :  WioBbaden,  1858. 
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Miocene.  Dr.  Sandberger  divides  the  strata  of  the  Majence  basin  into 
two  sections,  an  older  and  a  newer,  the  former  confessedly  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Limburg  (or  Hempstead)  beds,  while  in  the  upper  he  finds 
some  fossil  remains,  which  appear  to  him  to  have  a  more  modern  char- 
acter. But  when  we  separate  from  this  higher  division  the  sands  of 
Eppelsheim,  containing  bones  o( Deinotkerium  and  Mastodon  longirostris^ 
which  are  most  probably  of  falunian  age,  the  rest  of  his  upper  series 
may  be  as  old  as  the  Limbui^  beds,  though,  for  want  of  good  sections^ 
there  is  much  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  grouping  of  the  beds.  Dr. 
Sandberger,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  shells,  besides  some  teeth  of 
fish  and  other  fossils,  which  are  common  to  the  Mayence  basin  and  the 
Hesse-Cassel  sands.  Now  the  latter  were  classed  as  Subapennine  or 
Pliocene  by  Philippi,  and,  although  we  have  as  yet  no  sufficient  data 
^or  determining  their  true  age,  appear  clearly  to  belong  to  a  more  mod- 
em fauna  thau  that  of  the  Mayence  basin.  If  such  a  relationship  could 
be  established  between  the  two  as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  Hesse- 
Cassel  fauna  to  that  of  the  Mayence  beds,  this  fact  would  doubtless  go 
some  way  towards  bearing  out  the  views  of  the  author. 

The  reader  has  probably  by  this  time  begun  to  perceive  that  one 
cause  of  embarrassment,  experienced  in  the  classification  of  these  ter- 
tiary formations,  arises  from  the  discovery  of  several  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  historical  records.     I  may  remind  him  tliat  for  more  tlian 
twenty  years  I  have  advocated  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  the  doctrine 
that  there  has  been  a  continual  coming  in  of  new  species,  and  dying  oui 
of  old  ones,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the  physical  geography  and  cli- 
mate of  the  earth,  and  not  such  a  reiteration  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  as  was  once  insisted  upon  by  many  Eng- 
lish geologists  of  note,  and  is  still  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  continental  writers.     When,  therefore,  I  proposed  in  1833 
the  term  Miocene  for  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  the  fossil  shells  of  whichy 
according  to  the  determination  of  M.  Deshayes,  contained  an  admixture 
of  about  seventeen  in  the  hundred  of  recent  species,  I  foretold  that  from 
time  to  time  new  sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be 
intercalated  between  those  already  described,  and  in  that  case  that  the 
fossils  of  newly-found  beds  would  "  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subsequent  epochs/'     According  to  this  view,  it  was  obTioua 
from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever  thej  were 
detected,   would    not    bo    easily  distinguishable   from   the  youngest 
members  of   the  Eocene  series,  especially  in  the  proportion  of    the 
living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.     The  importance,  indeed, 
of  tho  latter  test  must  diminish  rapidly  the  more  we  recede  from 
the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the  Eocene  for- 
mations, although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and   often  furnishes 
the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of  veiy  distant 
oountries. 

I  make  these  allusions  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  unprepared 
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for  the  discovery  of  gradations  from  Miocene  to  Eocene,  and  for  the 
probable  necessity  of  including  hereafter  in  the  Miocene  series  some 
foesiliferous  groups  which  may  diverge  in  their  characters  from  the 
standard  first  set  up,  or  from  the  type  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  But  I 
have  seen,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a  passage,  as  is  here 
spoken  of,  has  been  made  out  The  limits  of  the  Eocene  series  have 
been  extended,  without  as  yet  filling  up  the  gap  between  that  series 
and  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  I  am  desirous  at  the  same  time  to  explain, 
that  the  important  point  now  at  issue  is  not  simply  one  of  nomenclature. 
The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether  we  use  the  terms  Lower  and  Middle 
Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Miocene.  To  one  or  other  of  the  periods  so  named 
we  must  refer  the  Limburg  and  Hempstead  beds,  and  the  sands  of  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Can  we,  without  doing  violence  to  paleonto- 
logical  principles,  refer  all  these  to  the  same  period  as  the  faluns  of 
Touraine?  If  so,  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  we  called  them 
Middle  Tertiary,  Miocene,  or  "  Falunian,"  or  by  any  other  general  name. 
The  question  is,  whether,  in  die  present  state  of  our  information,  the 
mass  of  characteristic  fossils  of  the  groups  alluded  to  resemble  more 
nearly  the  Eocene  or  the  Falunian.  I  adhere  at  present  to  the  nomen- 
clature formerly  adopted  by  me  for  strata  described  in  this  chapter, 
calling  them  Upper  Eocene — not  because  of  the  small  number  of  living 
species  of  shells  found  in  them,  although  this  is  certainly  one  point  of 
agreement  between  them  and  the  ""  nummulitic"  Eocene  beds,  but  be- 
cause of  the  aspect  of  the  whole  fauna,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Eocene 
rather  than  Falunian.  Among  other  illustrations  of  this  affinity,  I  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  figures  of  species  of  the 
genus  Valuta  given  by  M.  Beyrich  from  the  Limburg  beds  of  North 
Germany — forms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Barton  clay  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  regular  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  group.  The  faluns  are 
devoid  of  such  forms.  Until,  therefore,  the  time  arrives  when  the  break 
between  the  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  has  disappeared  more  com- 
pletely, it  appears  to  me  safer  to  include  the  Limburg  and  all  contem- 
poraneous formations  in  the  Eocene. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  drawn  the  line  between  Middle  and  Upper 
Eocene,  as  in  former  editions,  excluding  from  the  latter  the  Bcmbridge 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  A 
preference  is  given  to  this  last  method,  simply  for  convenience  sake,  in 
order  that  the  Upper  Eocene  of  this  work  may  coincide  exactly  with 
the  strata  classed  by  so  many  distinguished  geologists  as  Lower  Miocene. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  the  parting  line  between  the  Bem- 
bridge  and  Hempstead  series,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Forbes  to  be  an  arbitrary  one — a  purely  conventional  line, 
if  any  thing,  less  marked  than  the  line  separating  the  Bembridge  series 
from  the  underlying  St.  Helenas  group.  (See  Table,  p.  209.)  If  re- 
tained as  more  useful,  it  is,  as  before  hinted,  for  the  sake  of  confor- 
mity with  a  system  of  classification  adopted  by  many  able  geologists, 
who  selected  it  before  the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Eocene  series 
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from  its  nummulidc  or  central  portions  to  its  Upper  or  Limburg^  beds 
was  clearly  made  out 

LIMDURO  STRATA  IN  BELGIUM. 

{Rupelian  and  Tongrian  SysterM  of  Dumont) 

The  best  type  which  we  as  yet  possess  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  as  defined 
in  the  foregoing  observations,  consists  of  the  beds  formerly  known  to  col- 
lectors as  those  of  Eleyn  Spawen.  These  can  be  best  studied  in  the 
environs  of  the  village  so  named,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Maestricht,  and  in  the  old  province  of  Li mburg  in  Belgium.  In 
that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and  freshwater,  have 
been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera  and  remains  of  fish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  the  Limburg  beds. 

MiOOKNSL 

A.  Bolderberg  beda^  e«6  p*  178,  seen  near  Haneltk 

Uffeb  Eooexb. 

B.  1.  Nucula  Loam  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  eame  )  Upper  Limburg  beds.— Rupeliaa 
age  as  clay  of  Rupelmonae  and  Boom. )      of  Dumont. 

B.  2.  Fluvio-marine  beds  of  Bergh,  Le then,  )Mii1  die  Limburg  beds. — Upper 
and  other  places  near  Kleyn  Spawen.  )      Tongrian  of  Dumont 

B.  8.  Green  sand  of  Bergh,  Neerepen,  Ac,  )  Lower  Limburg  Beds. — Lower 
near  Kleyn  Spaweu :  Marine.  )      Tongrian  of  Damont. 

Middle  Eocene. 

G.  Lacken  and  Brussels  beds,  with  num* 
muUte^  dbc. :  Lonvain  and  Brussels. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdivisions  (B.  1)  into  which  the  Limburg 
series  is  separated  in  the  abov  3  table,  contains  at  Kleyn  Spawen  many  of 
the  same  fossils  as  the  clay  o.'  Rupelmoode  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south  of 
Antwerp,  and  sixty  miles  N.  W.  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  About  forty  species 
of  shells  have  been  collected  from  the  tile-clay  worked  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  at  the  villages  above  mentioned.  At  Rupelmonde,  this  clay 
attains  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and  much  resembles  in  mineral 
character  the  "  London  Clay,"  containing  like  it  septaria  or  concretions  of 
argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by  cracks  in  the  interior.  The  shells 
have  been  described  by  MM.  Nyst  and  De  KonincL  Among  them 
Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayesiana  (see  fig.  1C7)  is  by  far  the  most  abun* 

Fig.  167. 
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dant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in  the  English  tertiary  strata,  but  when 
youDg  much  resembling  Leda  amygdaloides  of  the  London  clay  proper 
(see  fig.  227,  p.  218).  Among  other  characteristic  shells  are  Pecten 
HoeMnghausii^  and  a  species  of  Cassidaria^  and  several  of  the  genus 
Pleuroionuu  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene 
species,  such  as  Actoeon  simulatus^  Sow.,  Cancellaria  evulsa,  Brander, 
Carbulapisum  (fig.  170,  p.  193),  and  NauHltu  ziczac.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  many  teeth  of  sharks^  as  Lamna  contortitlenSj  Ag.,  Oxyrhina 
dphodon,  Ag.,  Carcharodon  heterod(m  (see  fig.  211),  Ag.,  and  other  fish, 
some  of  them  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  strata.  The  same  deposit, 
K  1,  is  very  imperfectly  seen  at  Eleyn  Spawen,  where  the  lower  divisions 
K  2  and  B.  8  are  much  better  developed.  B.  2  consists  of  several  alter- 
nations of  sands  and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of 
fluviatile  and  marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the  occasional  entrance  of  a 
river  near  the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Among  the  shells  are  found  Cyrena  semistriata  (^g.  I7l,  p. 
193),  Cerithium  plicatum,  Lam.  (fig.  172,  p.  193),  Eissoa  Chastelii^ 
Bosq.  (fig.  174),  and  CorhulapUum  (^g,  170),  foiu*  shells  all  common  to 
the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
With  the  aboYe,  Lucina  Tkierensiij  and  other  marine  forms  of  the  genera 
VmuSj  Limqpsis,  Trochus,  &c.,  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3,  or  the  Lower  Limburg,  more  than  100  marine  shells  have  been 
collected,  among  which  the  0$irea  ventilabrum  is  very  conspicuous.  Spe- 
cies conunon  to  the  underlying  Brussels  sands^  or  the  Middle  Eocene,  are 
numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  but  most  of  these  are  feebly 
represented  in  comparison  with  the  more  peculiar  and  characteristic  shells, 
such  as  Ostrea  ventilabrum,  Afytilus  Nyntii^  Valuta  saiuraliSy  <fec. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Upper  Eocene  strata,  could  I  find  any  nummu- 
lites ;  and  M.  D'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these  forarainifera 
characterize  bis  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Middle, 
>  anu  ^ould  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age  between  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene, if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn  according  to  his  method,  or 
equally  so  between  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  work.  The  same  naturalist  informs  us  that  one  nummu- 
lite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen  to  penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle 
tertiary,  viz.,  Nummulites  intermedia^  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been 
foand  in  the  hill  of  the  Superga  near  Turin,*  in  beds  usually  classed  as 
Miocene,  but  probably  somewhat  older  than  the  falunian  type. 

HertMdorf^  near  Berlin, — ^Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass  of 
clay,  used  for  making  tiles  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Berlin,  near 
the  village  of  Hermsdorf^  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands  with  which 
that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is  more  than  forty  feet 
thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-gray  color,  and,  like  that  of  Rupelmonde,  contains 
aeptaria.  Among  other  shells,  the  Leda  Deshayesiana  before  mentioned 
(%  167)  abounds,  together  with  many  species  of  Pleurotoma,  Valuta,  <kc., 

*  Archiac,  Monogr.  pp.  79, 100. 
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a  certain  proportion  of  tbe  fossils  bein^  identical  in  species  with  Limbnrg 
and  Mayence  shells.  M.  Beyrich  enumerates  several  other  localities  in 
North  Germany,  and  particularly  one  at  Magdeburg,  and  several  on  th« 
Lower  Elbe,  where  beds  of  the  same  age  appear.  , 

Mayence  basin. — I  have  already  alluded  to  the  elaborate  description 
published  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area,  which  oc- 
cupies a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  tbe  neighbor 
hood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south- 
west of  Frankfort  M.  De  Koninck,  of  Li^ge,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  purely  marine  portion  of  the  deposit  (the  Lower  group  of  Dr.  Sand- 
berger) contained  many  species  of  shells  common  to  the  Limburg  beds 
near  Kleyn  Spawen,  and  to  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp. 
Among  these  he  mentioned  Cassidaria  depressa,  Triionium  argutum^ 
Brander  ( T.  flandricum,  De  Koninck),  Tomatella  simuiata^  RosUllaria 
Sowerhyi^  Leda  Deshayesiana  (fig,  167,  p.  188),  Corbulapisum  (fig.  170), 
and  Pectunculus  terebratularU. 

The  marine  beds  are  in  some  places  covered  with  brackish-water 
marls  containing  CyrenoB  in  great  numbers,  among  which  Cyrena  semis^ 
triata  occurs,  with  Cerithium  piicatum^  Corbulomya  trianpula,  Afytiltts 
Fanjasii,  and  other  Limburg  and  Hempstead  shells.  Perna  SMani,  a 
shell  of  the  upper  Eocene  or  Merignac  beds  of  the  Bourdeaux  basin,  but 
also  a  Vienna  basin  shell,  is  characteristic  both  of  the  marine  and  brackish 
series.  Two  species  of  Anthracotherium,  A,  magnum,  Cuv.,  and  A,  cU- 
9aticum,  are  met  with  in  the  same  deposits. 

The  upper  poilion  of  this  Mayence  series  has  at  its  base  a  limestone 
full  of  Ceritkia  and  land-shells ;  among  which  Cerithium  plicatum  before 
mentioned,  and  another  Limburg  shell,  Venus  tncrassata,  Sow.,  a  fossil 
common  to  the  Headon  or  Middle  Eocene  of  England,  are  met  with ;  alsc 
Neritina  concava  {fig.  194),  a  Middle  Eocene  shell,  and  Rhinoceros  in- 
cisivus,  the  oldest  form  of  that  genus,  and  called  by  Eaup  Acerothertum, 
Next  above  is  a  limestone,  in  which  Littorinella  or  Paludina  infiata  is  a 
very  common  fofsil,  with  others  of  the  same  genus.    One  of  these,  very 
nearly  resembling  the  recent  Littorinella  ulva,  is  found  through- 
out this  basin.    These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size,  and      ^^'  ^*^ 
are  often  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and      j^"^ 
limestone,  in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic  modern  accumulations  several 
feet  thick  of  the  Littorinella  ulva  are  spread  far  and  wide  over    J^^ina^ 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.    In  the  same  beds,  several  species  of 
Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Headon  or  Middle  Eocene  beds 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the  existing  seas.     On  the  whole,  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  this  fauna  diverges  from  the  Limburg  type  towards  that 
of  the  faluns  as  rauc.h  as  Dr.  Sandberger  believes.    Among  the  Mammalia, 
we  find  Hippotherium  yracile,  Acerothenum  (or  Rhinoceros)  incudvum^ 
Paleomeryx,  Chalicomys,  &c.     Lastly,  the  Eppelsheim  sand  overlies  the 
whole,  containing  Deinotkerium  yiganteum,  and  some  other  true  Miocene 
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quadrupeds.  Several  mammalia,  proper  to  the  Upper  Eocene  series,  are 
also  said  to  be  associated ;  but  there  being  no  good  section  at  Eppelsheim, 
the  true  auccession  of  the  beds  fiom  which  the  bones  were  dug  out  cannot 
be  seen,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  whether  some  remains  of  an  older  series 
may  not  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  a  newer  one. 

Brown  cocU  of  Germany, — In  a  recent  essay  on  the  Brown  Coal  de- 
posits of  Germany,  Baron  Von  Buch  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  they  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  being  of  subsequent  date  to  the  great 
Duniixiulitic  period,  and   older  than  the  Pliocene  formations.     He  has 
therefore  called  the  whole  Miocene.     Unfortunately,  these   formations 
rarely  contain  any  internal  evidence  of  their  age,  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  plants,  constituting  in  every  case  but  a  fraction  of  an 
ancient  Flora,  and  consisting  of  mere  leaves,  without  flowers  or  fruits. 
It   is   often  therefore  impossible  to  form  more  than  a  conjecture  as  to 
the   precise  place  in  the  chronological  series  which  should  be  assigned 
to  each  layer  of  lignite  or  each  leaf-bed.     Nevertheless,  enough  is  known 
to  show  that  some  of  the  Brown  Coals  found  in  isolated  patches  be- 
long to  the  Upper  Eocene,  othere  to  the  Miocene,  and  some  perhaps 
to  the  Pliocene  eras.    They  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  when 
the  European  area  had  already  a  somewhat  continental  character,  so  that 
few  contemporaneous  marine  or  even  fluvio  marine  beds  were  in  progress 
there. 

The  brown  coal  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  under- 
lies the  Hermsdoif  tile-clay  already  spoken  of,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
a  period  at  least  as  old  as  the  Upper  Eocene.  The  brown  coal  of 
Radoboj,  on  the  confines  of  Styria,  is  covered,  says  Von  Buch,  by  beds 
containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna 
basin,  which,  as  before  remarked,  are  chiefly 
of  the  Falunian  or  Miocene  type.  ITiis 
lignite,  therefore,  may  be  of  Miocene  or 
Upper  Eocene  date,  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
plants.  In  this,  and  most  of  the  principal 
brown  cxwil  formations,  several  species  of 
fiin-palm  or  Flahellaria  abound.  This  genus 
also  appears  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or  Beni- 
bridge  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the 
g)paeous  series  of  Montmartre ;  but  it  is  still 
more  largely  represented  in  the  Upper  Eo- 
cene series,  accompanied  by  palms  of  the 
genus  Phcsnicites,  Various  cones,  and  the 
leaves  and  wood  of  coniferous  trees,  are  also 
met  with  at  Radoboj.  Species  also  of 
Complonia  and  Myrica^  with  various  trees, 
such  as  the  plane  or  Platanus^  are  recog- 
nized by  their  leaves,  as  also  several  of  the  Laurel  tribe,  especially  one, 
called  Daphnogene  cinnamomi/olia  (fig.  169)  by  Unger,  who,  together 
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with  Goppert,  has  investigated  tlie  botany  of  these  formations.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  leaf  of  this  Dapknopene  two  veins  branch  off  on 
each  side  from  the  mid-rib,  and  run  up  without  interruption  to  the 
point. 

On  the  Lower  Rhine,  whether  in  the  Mayenoe  basin  or  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonn  and  Cologne,  there  seem  to 
be  Brown  Coals  of  more  than  one  age.  Von  Buch  tells  us  that  the 
only  fossil  found  in  the  Brown  Coal  near  Cologne,  one  often  met  with 
there  in  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel,  is  the  peculiar  fruit,  so  like  a  cocoa- 
nut,  called  Nipaditea  or  Burtonia  Fanjasii  (see  fig.  220).  Now  this 
fossil  abounds  in  the  Lower  Eocene  or  Sheppy  clay  near  London,  also 
in  the  Middle  Eocene  at  Brussels;  and  I  found  it  still  higher  in  the 
same  nummulitic  series  at  Cassel,  in  French  Flanders.  This  fact  taken 
alone  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  the  Cologne  lignite  to  the  Eocene 
period. 

Some  of  the  lignites  of  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn  associated  with 
volcanic  rocks,  and  those  of  Hesse  Cassel  which  accompany  basaltic  out- 
pourings^  are  certainly  of  much  later  date. 

UPPER  EOCENE  STRATA  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hempstead  beds. — Isle  of  Wight, — Until  very  lately  it  was  supposed 
by  English  geologists  that  the  newest  tertiary  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
corresponded  in  age  with  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre  near  Paris ; 
and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  same  species  of  Palceo- 
thertum,  Anoplotkerium,  and  other  extinct  mammalia  so  characteristic  of 
the  Parisian  series,  were  also  found  at  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  north- 
ern district  of  the  island,  forming  part  of  the  flu vio- marine  series.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  E.  Forbes  for  having  discovered  in  the  autumn  of 
1852  that  there  exist  three  formations,  the  true  position  of  which  had 
been  overlooked,  all  of  them  newer  than  the  beds  of  Headon  Hill,  in 
Alum  Bay,  which  last  were  formeriy  believed  to  be  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  tertiary  series.* 

The  three  overlying  fonnations  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows  : — 
1st,  certain  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  St  Helenas  beds  (see 
Table,  p.  104,  et  seq.)  rest  immediately  upon  the  Headon  series ;  2dly, 
the  St.  Helenas  series  is  succeeded  by  the  Bembridge  beds  before  men- 
tioned, the  equivalent  of  the  Montmartre  gypsum;  and  ddlj,  above, 
the  whole  is  found  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Hempstead  series.  This  newer 
deposit,  which  is  170  feet  thick,  has  been  so  called  from  Hempstead 
Hill,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wightf  The  following  is  the  suc- 
cession of  strata  there  discovered,  the  details  of  which  are  important 
for  reasons  explained  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  this  chapter  (p. 
IBI)  :— 

•  E.  Forbe^  GeoL  Quart  Joam.  1858. 

f  This  hill  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hampstead  Hill,  near  London,  where 
the  Lower  Eoeene  or  London  Clay  is  capped  by  Middle  Eooene  ianda. 
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BCBDiyaiONS  07  THE  HEMPETKAD  8I1IISS. 


1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbula  bed?,  consisting  of  marine  ennds  and  clays,  contain 
Corhda  puum,  fig.  170,  a  species  common  to  the  Middle  Eocene  clay  of 
Barton;  Cyrena  temiHricUOf  tig.  171,  which  is  also  a  Middle  Eocene  fossil; 
•eyeral  Cerithia^  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Fig.  17a 


Fig.  ITl. 


Oor^ula  piaum,    Hempst«ftd  Beds, 

IsIeofWigbt 


Cyrena  »«mintriata. 
Ilempsttisd  Beds. 


2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbonaceous  clays,  in  the 
brackish- water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly  Cerithium  pUeatum, 
Lam.,  fig.  172,  C.  elegant^  fig.  173,  and  C.  trieinetum  ;  also  Jtissoa  Ch<utelii, 
fig.  174,  a  very  common  Limburg  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  four 
subdivisions  of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into 
the  Bembridge  beds.    In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  Paludina 


FUf.171 


Fig.  ITS. 


Fig.  Ui. 


Fig.  175. 


CfrUhiwn  plieatum, 
Ijuo.  Hempstead. 


Ceritkium  eUgans, 
Hempstead. 


RiJUioa  Cha«Ulii,  Nyst, 
8p.  Hempstead,  Isle 
of  Wight 


Paludina  Unto. 
Hempstead  Beds.* 


lenta^  fig.  175,  occurs  a  shell  identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species 
now  living,  P.  nnicolor  ;  also  several  species  of  Lymneiia^  Planorbit^  and  Unio. 

3.  Th«  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  mnrls,  are  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Melaniafasciata,  Paludina  lento,  and  clays  with  Cypria  ;  the 
lowest  bod  contains  Cyrena  eemiUrialOy  fig.  171,  mingled  with  Geritfiia  and  a 
Panopcea, 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Melania  eostata.  Sow.,  Mc- 
lanoptis,  Ac  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  culled  the  "  Black  band,** 
in  which  Rieaoa  Chastelii^  fig.  178,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  tliose  of  the  underlying  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.  The  seed-vessels  of  Chara  medicagintUa,  Brong., 
and  C.  heleeteraa  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally.  The 
mammalia,  among  which  is  a  species  of  Hyotherinm,  differ,  so  far  as  they  ore 
known,  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds  immediately  imderlying. 
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Between  the  Hempstead  beds  above  described  and  tboiie  next  belov  them,  there 
is  no  break,  as  before  stated,  pi  187.  The  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine 
limestones  and  marls  of  the  underlying  or  Bembridge  group  are  in  conformable 
stratification,  and  contain  Cyrena  Bemistriata^  fig.  171,  Melania  murieata.  Faith 
dina  Unlay  fig.  175,  and  several  other  shells  belonging  to  the  Hempstead  beds. 
Prof.  Forbes  therefore  classes  both  of  them  in  the  same  Upper  Eocene  division. 
I  have  called  the  Bembridge  beds  Middle  Eocene,  for  convenience  sake,  as 
already  explained  (ppw  188,  187.) 

UPPER  BOCENE  STRATA  07  FRANCE. 

{Lower  Miocene  of  many  Fremh  authors) 

The  Gr6s  de  Fontainebleau,  or  sandstone  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  corresponding 
in  age  to  the  Limburg  or  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  associated  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris  with  a  set  of  strata,  very  varied  in  their  composition,  and 
containing  in  their  lower  portion  a  green  clay  with  abundance  of  smaU 
oysters  (Ostrea  cyathulOy  Lam.)  which  are  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The 
marine  sands  and  sandstone  which  overlie  this  clay  include  Cytkerea  in- 
eraasata  and  many  other  Limburg  fossils,  the  finest  collections  of  which 
have  been  made  at  Etampes,  south  of  Paris,  where  they  occur  in  loose 
sand.  The  Gi-es  de  Fontainebleau  is  sometimes  called  the  ^  Upper  marine 
sands*'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Middle  sands'*  or  Ores  de  Beauchamp, 
a  Middle  Eocene  group. 

Calcaire  lacustre  superieur. — Above  the  Gres  de  Fontainebleau  is  seen 
the  upper  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  sometimes  called  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce,  which  with  its  accompanying  marls  and  siliceous  beds  seem  to 
have  been  formed  in  mai-shes  and  shallow  lakes,  such  as  frequently  over- 
spread the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in 
nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and  Charai,  aquatic  plants,  already 
alluded  to,  left  their  stems  and  seed-vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl 
and  flint,  together  with  freshwater  and  land-shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous 
rocks  of  this  formation  are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  sum- 
mits or  platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris — large  areas  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata.  When  they 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  they  occasionally  underlie  and  form  the 
boundary  of  the  marine  Miocene  faluns,  fragments  of  the  older  freshwater 
limestone  having  been  broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  Miocene  sea,  as  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  where  the  perf<u^ting 
marine  shells  of  the  Miocene  period  still  remain  in  hollows  drilled  in  the 
blocks  of  Eocene  limestone. 

Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata,  belonging,  for  the  most  part^  to 
the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne,  Cantal, 
and  Yelay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  map.  They 
appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of  those 
now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mountain- 
ous region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  nv&n  and  torrents. 
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The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite 
and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislocated,  and  which  have  probahly 
suffered  great  denudation.  There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic 
matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  fresh- 
water strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part 
has  evidently  been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks 
I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe,  that  the  study  •>/ 
these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind  from  that 
derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or  English  ter- 
tiary areas.     For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence  of  a 
series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  by  which  the 
original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  changed, 
yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still,  in  part  at  least,  be 
restored  in  imagination.     Gi*eat  lakes  have  disappeared, — lofty  moun- 
tains have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated  emission  of  lava,  preceded  and 
followed  by  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae, — deep  valleys  have  been  sub- 
sequently furrowed  out  through  masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin, 
— at  a  still  later  date,  new  cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys, — 
new  lakes  have  been  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more 
than  one  creation  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene,  have  followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from 
first  to  last  its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our 
thoughts  its   external  condition  and  physical  structure  before   these 
wonderful  vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had 
been  completed.    There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of 
which  we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of  Mont 
Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or 
of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic  platform. 
During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of 
marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited  ;  siliceous  and  cal- 
careous rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs ;  shells  and 
insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile  and  tor- 
toise, the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the  skeletons  of  quadru- 
peds, some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera  as  those  entombed  in 
the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.    To  this  tranquil  condition  of  the  surface 
succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes  were  drained, 
and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous  district  was  probably  enhanced 
by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
more  sterile  granite.    During  these  eruptions,  which  appear  to  have 
Uiken  place  after  the  disappearance  of  the  upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly 
m  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros^  elephant,  tapir,   hippo- 
potamus, together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and 
were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried   in 
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flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.  Lastly,  these  quad- 
rupeds became  extinct,  and  gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia  (see  chap, 
mil.),  and  these  in  their  turn,  to  species  now  existing.  There  are  no 
signs,  during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation  which  may  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  currents  in  tlie  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  ac- 
companying repeated  earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the  district 
bave  in  some  places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  up- 
raised relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auver^ne. — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated  in 
the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  department  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Li- 
msgne  d'Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two  parallel  mountain  ranges, — 
that  of  the  Forez,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on 
the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts  Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from 
the  Sioule,  on  the  west.*  The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20 
mil^ ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of 
sand,  sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  ob- 
serve a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  tiie  lake,  wherein  the  fi^hwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may  gen- 
erally be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising 
up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction,  however,  of  the 
lacostrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  in- 
tervenes between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen 
to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border- 
rocks^  while  in  some  places  they  are  incfmed,  and  in  few  instances  vertical. 
The  principal  dirisions  into  which  the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated 
are  the  following ; — Ist,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red 
marl  and  red  sandstone.  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls,  ddly, 
Limestone  or  travertin,  often  oolitic.     4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  0.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate. — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  some- 
times bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abundance 
around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in  difierent  places^ 
pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining  elevated  country ;  namely, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay -slate,  porphyry,  and  others,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or  other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata 
do  not  form  one  continuous  band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being 
rather  disposed  like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of 
torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of  these 
deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly  beds  slope 
away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of  about  60  feet  in  vertical 
height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  con- 
nst  throughout  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz^ 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p^  16. 
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primary  slate,  and  red  sandstone.  Paitial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of 
wood  are  found  in  these  beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzobe  grits  are  found ; 
and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed  of  separate 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  febpar,  derived  from  the  disintegrated  granite, 
the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound  together  by  a  siliceous  ce- 
ment. In  these  cases  the  granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  more 
solid  fonn ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage  takes  place  between  the  rock  of 
crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical  origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about  400  feet 
thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose  grits,  cemented 
by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  form  imbed- 
ded nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal  concretions  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  limestone,  resembling  the  Italian 
travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral  springs. 

1.  b.  Bed  marl  and  sandstone, — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are  iden- 
tical in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  lied  sand- 
stone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red  ground  is 
sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the  same  may  be 
seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at  Coudes,  on  the  Al- 
lier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  color,  as  at  Ohampheix, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  limestone,  like  the  well-known  ^  corn- 
stone,''  which  is  associated  with  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geol- 
ogists. The  red  sandstone  and  marl  of  Auveigne  have  evidently  been 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen 
in  situ  on  the  adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the 
tertiaiy  red  sand  and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  quartz  in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to 
the  parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  ha  integral  part  of 
the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student  will  learn  how 
small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a  test  of  the  relative  age 
of  rocks. 

2.  Gh-een  and  white  foliated  marls. — ^The  same  primary  rocks  of  An- 
vergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts,  gave  rise 
to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned,  would,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by  the  decompoaitioa 
of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce  aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  present,  calcareous  mail. 
This  fine  sediment  would  naturally  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  are  the  various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake 
fiuperior.    And  as^  in  the  American  lake,  shingle  and  aand  are  aimuallj 
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Amassed  near  the  northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  coa 
glomerat^s  before  mentioned  were  evidently  fonned  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ex- 
ceeds, in  some  places,  VOO  feet.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  light- 
green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.     They  are  thinly  foliated, — a 
character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  innumerable  thin  shells,  or 
carapac&'Talyes,  of  that  small  animal  called  Cypria,    This  animal  is  pro- 
vided with  two  small  valres,  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
moults  its  integuments  periodically,  which  the  conchiferous  moUusks  do 
not.     This  circumstance  may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
shells  of  Cyprii  which  were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  divisions  in  the  mari  at  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in 
stratified  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.    A  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be  desired. 
But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown 
down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel,  sand,  and  rocky 
fragments  were  hunied  into  the  lake,  and  deposited  near  the  shore,  form- 
ing the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Not  £ir  from  Clermont,  the  green  marla,  containing  the  Cypris  in 
ahandanoe,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forma 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but  finer 

Fig.  177. 


Yertioal  strato  of  marl,  at  Champradelle,  near  Glennont 

A.  Granite.  B.  SpMe  of  60  feet,  In  which  no  section  Is  seen. 

GL  Green  marl,  Tertical  and  Inclined.       D.  White  marl 

mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  verticality  of  some  of  the 
beds  in  the  above  section  besu^  testimony  to  considerable  local  disturb- 
ance subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  marls ;  but  such  inclined  and 
T»tieal  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  LimestanBy  travertin^  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of  the 
lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into  limestone. 
Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  them ;  but  these,  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  unite  into  reg- 
ohffbeds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at  Gan- 
nat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried.     At 
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Yicby,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance  and  beauty  * 
and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardem 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone  contains  land-shells  and 
bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone 
is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  combining  both  the  radiated  and  concen- 
tric structure. 

Indusial  limestone, — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  freshwater 
limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  *^  indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or  indusia,  oi 
caddis-worms  (the  larvae  of  Phryganea);  great  heaps  of  which  have 
been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard 
travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  calcareous,  but  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter.  Several  beds  of  it  are  fre- 
quently seen,  either  in  continuous  masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules, 
one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl  interposed.  The  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  178)  will  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a) 
is  laid  open  at  the  surface,  between  the  marls  (5  6),  near  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Gergovia ;  and  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  lacustrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have 
been  denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lakes. 


FHclTS. 


Bod  nf  indoaial  limestone,  intentratified  with  freehwater  marl,  ocar  Clermont  (KletnschrodX 


We  may  often  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Pkryganea  (or  Caddice-fly), 
.n  its  caterpillar  state,  covered  with  small  freshwater  shells,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases,  in  order, 
probably,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.     The  individual  figured  in 
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the  annexed  cot,  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant  in  England, 
Fig.  1781  ^^  covered  its  case  with  shells  of  a  small 

Planorhis.  In  tlie  same  manner  a  large 
species  of  caddis-worm,  which  swarmed  in  the 
Eocene  lakes  of  Auvergne,  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small 
spiral  univalve  of  the  genus  Paludina,  A 
itfTOofneentPhiyguM.*  hundred  of  these  minute  shells  are  some- 
rimes  seen  arranged  around  one  tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which 
is  often  empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of 
travertin.  The  cases  have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often 
lie,  as  in  fig.  180,  at  right  angles  one  to  the  otlier.     When  we  consider 

Fig.  ISO. 


A  IndusUI  limMtone  of  Anvergne.  5.  Fossil  Paludina  magnlflsd. 

tliat  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch^ 
and  that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  0  feet  thick,  and  may 
be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  contributed  tlieir  integuments 
and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  suppose  that  the  PhryganeoB  lived  on  the  spots  where  their  cases 
are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed,  and  their 
cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep  water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr.  Beck, 
a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tubular  cases  of 
Auvei^e  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake,  called  the  Fuure-Soe, 
occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about  twenty  English  miles  in 
circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in  depth.  Round  the  shallow 
borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and  rushes  may  be  observed,  covered 
with  the  indusise  of  the  Phryganea  grandis  and  other  species,  to  which 
shells  are  attached.  The  plants  which  support  them  are  the  buUrush, 
Scirpus  lacu8tris,  and  common  reed,  Aruiido  phragmites,  but  chiefly  the 
former.  In  summer,  especially  in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  sometimes  causes  a  current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  washed  away,  and  floated  off"  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  into  deep  water.  The  Cypris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and 
calcareous  springs  alone  ^re  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial 
limestone,  like  those  of  Auvergne. 

*  I  believe  that  the  British  epecimen  here  figured  is  P.  rhomhiea^  Lina 
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4.  Oyp9eou8  marls. — More  than  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gypeeoui 
marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris,  are 
worked  for  gypsum  at  St  Roraain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier.  They 
rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypridiferous  marls  which  alternate  with  grit,  the 
united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  op 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet 

General  arrangement^  origin^  and  age  of  the  freehwater  formatiom 
of  Auvergne. — ^The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described  can- 
not be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist  who 
sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may 
perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory 
results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the  limestone,  may  aL 
be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ;  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrangement  The  sands, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general  a  littoral  group  ;  the 
foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contemporaneous  central  deposit ;  and 
the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of 
both.  The  uppermost  marls  and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the 
lower ;  and  we  never  meet  with  calcaieous  rocks  covered  by  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  quartzose  sand  or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  limestones  to  the  Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, — sudi  springs  as  evea 
now  exist  in  Auvergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  np  through  the 
granite,  and  precipitating  travertin.  They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but 
this  character  is  by  no  means  constant 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to  be 
filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and  scoriae 
on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava 
were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  im- 
bedded in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable 
thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out, 
and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the 
lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold  and  thermal  spiingSi, 
holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution,  became  more  numerous 
during  the  successive  convulsions  attending  this  development  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and 
other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence  these  minerals  predominate  m 
the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean  movements  may  then  have 
continued,  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels  of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the  further  accnmnlation 
of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to  anal- 
ogous results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down  the 
detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported  mate- 
rials must  be  an-anged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the  coarser 
near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but  in  the 
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grarelly  and  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem  Yolcanic 
rocks  can  be  indttded,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present  in  the 
district  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  country,  and  pro- 
duce lava,  sooritt,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there  would 
then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tufll^  and  of  rocks  precip- 
itated from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally  to 
a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level  since 
the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern  barrier  to  the 
ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  the  east,  west,  and 
flOQth,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite  eminences.  Nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore  entirely  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  one  part  of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may 
have  been  moved  upwards  bodily,  while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even 
mSaed  a  movement  of  depression. 

Whether  all  the  fi^water  formations  of  the  limagne  d^Auvergne 
^]ong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both  of 
tbe  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of 
the  oldest  or  lowest  sands  and  marls  may  very  probably  be  of  Middle 
Eocene  date.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mammiferous  fauna  by 
the  hbors  of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by  those  of  M.  Pomel.  The 
htstrmentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  out  the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or 
neariy  all,  the  species  of  mammalia  from  those  of  the  gypseous  series  near 
Paris,  although  many  of  the  forms  are  analogous  to  those  of  Eocene 
qoadnipeds.  The  Cainotkerium,  for  example,  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  Anophtkerium^  and  is^  according  to  Waterhouse,  the  same  as  the 
genua  Mierotherium  of  the  Germans.  There  are  two  species  of  maisupial 
animals  aUied  to  DidelphySy  a  genus  also  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  and 
several  forms  of  ruminants  of  extinct  genera,  such  as  Amphitragulas  elegam 
of  Pome],  which  has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weisse- 
nan  near  Mayence,  called  by  Eaup  Dorcatherium  nanum  ;  other  associ- 
ated fossils,  e.  g.,  Mierotherium  Reuggeri^  and  a  small  rodent,  Titanomys, 
are  also  specifically  the  same  with  mammalia  of  the  Mayence  basin.  The 
Hyitnodfm,  a  remarkable  carnivorous  genus,  is  represented  by  more  than 
one  species,  and  the  oldest  representative  of  the  genus  Machairodus  has 
been  discovered  in  these  beds  in  Auvergne.  The  first  of  these,  Hycmodon^ 
also  occun  in  the  English  Middle-Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  clifi^  Hamp- 
shire, considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with 
Psieotheria.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
lifflagne  rocks  have  been  correctly  referred  by  French  geologists  to  their 
Middle  Tertiary,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  Upper  Eocene 
in  this  work. 

Cantal. — A  freshwater  formation,  of  about  the  same  age  and  very 
aoalpgous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute 
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Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  in  Velay ;  and  another  occurs  nea>- 
Aurillac^  in  Cantal.  The  leading  feature  of  the  formation  last  mentioned, 
AS  distinguished  from  those  of  Auvergne  and  Velaj,  is  the  immense 
abundance  of  silex  associated  with  calcareous  marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower,  com- 
posed of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  siliceous  and  calca- 
reous marls,  contains  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  limestone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructive, 
and  well  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of  rela- 
tive age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  over  great  heathy 
plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with  vegetation. 
Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La-Capelle  and  Viscamp,  the  surface  is  strewed 
over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  interior,  but 
with  a  white  external  coating ;  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and 
red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  districts. 
When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new 
formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay 
and  sand,  resting  on  mica-«chist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet, 
Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  tlie  surface  of 
which  has  been  hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with 
broken  flint,  marl,  and  dark  vegetable  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recog- 
nize an  exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  fur- 
rowed surface  of  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light 
in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chtdk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in 
horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in 
nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  color,  like 
the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  g}'pseouB  mat^ 
ter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those  regions  were  so 
long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated  the  springs  with  min- 
eml  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of  lava.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many  other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  lately  afSrmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  i« 
capable  of  dissolving  quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or 
other  flux.*  Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immedi- 
ately part  with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  liy 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

*  S«e  Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc,  No.  44,  p.  268. 
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A  hasty  obeeiratioii  of  the  white  ]ime8tone  and  flint  of  Aurillac  might 
coovev  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white  chalk  of 
Europe ;  hut  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  coropo«tion  to 
the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Cantal  seed-vessels  of  the 
freshwater  Chara^  instead  of  the  marine  zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk 
ffiots ;  and  in  the.  limestone  we  meet  with  shells  of  Limnea^  Flanorbi% 
and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposition. — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls  in 
the  valley  of  the  Oer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacustrine  series 
were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat^  for  example,  we  find  an  assemblage 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  00 
feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are  sometimes  contained  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  ;  and  when  they  are  separated,  we  see  preserved  in 
erery  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems  of  CharcB,  or  other  plants,  or  some- 
times myriads  of  small  Paludince  and  other  freshwater  shells.  These 
miiiute  ibliations  of  the  marl  resemble  precisely  some  of  the  recent  lamina- 
ted beds  of  the  Scotch  marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of 
a  book,  each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past  The 
different  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  diflerences  of  composi- 
tion and  color,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulvernlent  marl.  We  find  sev- 
eral hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such  materials,  for 
the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the  whole  sometimes 
covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of  the 
most  masdve  geological  monuments  are  made  up  1  When  we  desire  to 
classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  stratif  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  to 
explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  thin 
leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  containing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  tes- 
tacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum, 
and  how  vast  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group ! 
We  must  remember,  also,  that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb 
do  Cantal,  which  rises  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  are 
themselves  equally  the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of 
reiterated  sheets  of  lava,  showers  of  scorise,  and  ejected  fragments  of 
rock. — Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains, 
colossal  as  aie  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
kdefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

Bourdeaux^  Jix,  &c. — ^The  Upper  Eocene  Strata  in  the  Bourdeaux 

*  Lyell  and  Murchison,  sar  lea  D6p6t8  Lacuetrcs  Tertiairea  du  Cantal,  Ac  Ana 
dcsScLNat  Oct  1829. 
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basin  are  represented,  according  to  M.  Raulin,  by  the  Falun  de  Leogoan 
and  the  underlying  limestone  of  St.  Macaire.  By  many,  however,  the 
upper  of  these,  or  the  Leognan  beds,  are  considered  to  be  no  older  than 
the  faluns  of  Touraine.  The  freshwater  strata  of  Aix-en-Provenoe  are 
probably  Upper  Eocene ;  also  the  tertiary  rocks  of  Malta,  Crete,  Cerigo, 
and  those  of  many  parts  of  Greece  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean. 

Nebraska^  United  States, — ^In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River,  lat  42^  N.,  a  tertiary  formation  occurs, 
consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay,  described  by  Dr. 
D.  Dale  Owen,*  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of 
chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are  met  with.  Among  these, 
Dr.  Leidy  recognizes  a  gigantic  PalcBotheriunij  larger  than  any  <^  the 
Parisian  species ;  several  species  of  the  genus  Orcodon^  Leidy,  uniting  the 
characters  of  pachyderms  and  ruminants;  Eucroiaphue^  another  new 
genus  of  the  same  mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the 
4ub-genus  Acerotherium^  an  Upper  Eocene  form  of  Europe  before  men- 
tioned ;  two  of  ArckoBotherium^  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Chceropotamut 
and  Hyracotherium  ;  also  Poebrotherium^  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to 
Dorcalherium,  Kaup;  also  Agrioclicepus  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied 
to  Merycopotamus  of  Falconer  and  Cautley ;  £nd,  lastly,  a  lai*ge  car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  Ifackairodus,  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Auvergne. 
The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  TestudOy  but  have  some  afSoity 
to  Emye.  On  the  whole,  this  formation  has,  I  believe,  been  correctly 
referred  by  American  writers  to  the  Eocene  period,  in  conformity  with 
the  classification  adopted  by  me,  but  would,  I  conceive,  be  called  Lower 
Miocene  by  those  who  apply  that  term  to  all  strata  newer  than  the 
Paris  gypsum. 

*  David  Dale  Oweo,  Geol  Survey  of  Wiaconsio,  Ac :  PhihuL  1863. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MIDDLE    AND    LOWER   EOCENE    FORMATIONS. 

Middle  Eocene  strata  of  England — Fluvio-marine  series  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Hampshire — Saccessive  groups  of  Eocene  Mammalia — Fossils  of  Barton  Clay — 
Shells^  mammulites,  fishes,  and  reptiles  of  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds 
— Lower  Eocene  strata  of  England — Fossil  plants  and  shells  of  the  London 
Clay  proper — Strata  of  Kyson  in  Suffolk — Fossil  monkey  and  opossum — Plastic 
clays  and  sands — llianet  sands — Middle  Eocene  formations  of  France — Oyp- 
seous  series  of  Montmartre  and  extinct  quadrupeds — Calcaire  grossicr — Milio- 
lites — ^Lower  Eocene  in  France — Nummulitic  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia — 
Their  wide  extent ;  referable  to  the  Middle  Eocene  period — Eocene  strata  in 
the  United  States — Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama — Colossal  cetacean — Orbitoid 
limestone — Burr-stone. 

The  strata  next  in  order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which  I 
tenn  Middle  Eocene.  In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of  several 
Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  part  of 

FJg.  181. 
Msp  of  the  prlncipftl  tertiary  basins  of  the  Eocene  period. 


RTO3  Hynogene  rocks  and  strata 

B«3     ol<ler  than  the  Devonian 

or  Old  Bed  series. 


Eocene  formations. 


K.&  Tlie  space  left  blank  is  oecapied  by  secondary  formations  f^om  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
•sadstone  to  the  chalk  incluslTe. 

Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  country  round  Paris.  The 
three  last-mentioned  areas  contain  some  marine  and  freshwater  formations, 
which  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Upper  Eocene,  but  their  superficial 
extent  in  this  part  of  Europe  is  insignificant 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata  found 
m  the  Tertiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hampshire 
basins.    (See  also  Table,  p.  104,  et  aeq) 
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UPPSE  EOCENE. 

ThicklMflBl 

A.  Hempstead  beds,  Isle  of  Wiglit^  see  above,  p.  192        •        -170  feet 

HIDDLB   EOCENE. 

B.  1.  Bembridge  Scries, — North  coast  of  Isle  of  Wight         -        -  120 

B.  2.  Osborne  or  St  Helen's  Series, — ibid. 100 

B.  8.  Headon  Series,— Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hordwell  Clifi;  HaoU   -  170 
B.  4.  Headon  Hill  sands  and  Barton  Clay, — Isle  of  Wight,  and 

Barton  Clifi;  Hanta SOO 

B.  6.  Bagshot  and  Bracklcsham  Sands  aod  Clays, — London  and 

Hants  basins 700 

LOWER    EOCENE. 

C.  1.  London  Clay  proper  and  Bognor  beds, — London  and  Hants 

basins 850  to  500 

C.  2.  Plastic  and  Mottled  Clays  and  Sands  (Woolwich  and  Reading 

series), — London  and  Hants  basins 100 

C.  8.  Thanet  Sands, — Reculvers,  Kent,  and  Eastern  part  of  London 

basin       --- 90 

The  true  place  of  the  Bagsliot  sands,  B.  5  in  the  above  series,  and  of 
the  Thanet  sands,  C.  3,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Prestwich 
in  1847  and  1852.  The  true  relative  position  of  the  Hempstead  beds,  A, 
of  the  Bembridge,  B.  1,  and  of  the  Osborne  or  St,  Helen's  series,  B.  2, 
were  not  made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  till  Professor  Forbes  studied 
them  in  detail  in  1852. 

Bembridge  series,  B.  1. — These  beds  are  above  100  feet  thick,  and,  as 
before  stated  (p.  187),  pass  upwards  into  the  Hempstead  beds,  with  which 
they  are  conformable,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  They  con- 
sist of  marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine 
01  igin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  aemislriata  var., 
and  Paludina  lenta  (fig,  175,  p.  193),  are  common  to  this  and  to  the 
overlying  Hempstead  series.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  described 
by  Professor  Forbes : 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  Melania  turritimmat  Forbes 
(fig.  182). 

Flg.l89L  Fig.  188. 


Mdania  turritlMima^  Forbes.  Fragment  of  CarnpAce  of  Trionyv. 

Bembridge.  Bembridge  Beds,  Isle  of  Wight 

6.  Lower  marl,  characterized  by  Cerithium  muiabile,  Cyrena  pulchroy  Ac,  and  by 
the  remains  of  Trionyx  (see  fig.  183). 

c.  Green  marls,  often  abounding  in  a  peculiar  species  of  oyster,  and  aocompanied 

by  Cerithiat  Mytilif  an  Arca^  a  Ntictda^  «fec. 

d.  Bembridge  limestones,  compact  cream-colored  limestones  alternating   with 
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shtles  and  marls,  in  all  of  which  laod-shelU  are  common,  eapeciallj  at  Sconce, 
near  Yarmouth,  a«d  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The  Bulimut  ellip- 
tiati  (fig.  184),  aad  ffelix  oechua  (fig.  18^),  are  among  its  best-known  laad« 


Ffg^lSl 


Fig.  169. 


Fi«.18«L 


BulimtH  eUipticuSy  Sonr.       IfeUao  oceCnta^  Edwards, 
B«inbridge  Limestone,  Sconoe  limMtono, 

biirutiinl  size.  Isle  of  Wlgbt 


Paludinm  orUewlaris^  BemtyrldgCL 


shells.    PaluJina  orbieularU  (fig.  186)  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence.    One  of 
the  bands  ia  filied  with  a  little  globular  PaltuUna.    Among  the  freshwater 


Fl«.187. 


Fig.  186. 


C1g.l6i. 


nanorbhdUryM.'EdxnTdB.  Bern- 
bridge,    i  diam. 


LjfmnettionQlaoata^Bnt^ 


Chtira  iubereulaia. 
Bembridge  Lime> 
stone,  L  of  Wight. 

pulmonifera,  Lt/mnea  longiscata  (fig.  188)  and  PlanorhU  diteut  (fig.  187)  are 
the  most  generally  distributed :  the  latter  represents  or  takes  the  place  of  the 
PlanorhU  warnphaiu$  ^see  fig.  192),  of  the  more  ancient  Headon  series.  Chara 
iuberatlaia  (fig.  189),  is  the  characteristic  Bembridgo  gyrogonite. 

From  this  formation  on  the  shores  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Dr.  Mantell  ob- 
tained a  fine  specimen  of  a  fen  palm,  Flahellaria  Lamanonis,  Brong.,  a 
plant  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the  suburb  of 
Paris.  The  well-known  building-stone  of  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  a  lime- 
stone with  numerous  hollows  caused  by  Cyrenas  which  have  disappeared 
and  left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs  to  this  subdivision  of 
the  Bembridge  series.  In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr.  Pratt  and 
the  Rev.  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered  the  remains  of  mammalia  char- 
ftoteristic  of  the  gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  Pakeotkerium  mapnum 
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(fig.  101),  P,  medium^  P.  minuSj  P,  mimimum^  P.  ri«.iw. 

curium^  P.  crassum ;  also  Anoplotherium  commune 

(fig.  190),  A.  Becundariunty  Dickobune  cervinum,  and 

Cfioeropotamus  Cuvieri,    The  genus  Paleothere,  above 

alluded  to,  resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the  form  of 

the  head,  and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its  molar 

teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros  (see  fig. 

1 90).     Paleotherium  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a 

horse,  three  or  four  feet  high.    The  annexed  woodcut 

(fig.  191)  is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier  atr 

tempted  of  the  outline  of  the  living  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the 

Fif.l9L 


Lower  Molar  tooth, 
AnoplothsHum  eom- 


BlDttMd,  Me  of  W)ghL 


PaUoihgfium  maffnum,  Cuvier. 

entire  skeleton.  As  the  vertical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds, 
80  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  tes- 
tacea ;  the  occurrence  of  so  many  species  at  Binstead,  agreeing  with 
fossils  of  the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shells 
and  plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series^  B.  2. — ^This  group  is  of  fresh  and  brack- 
ish-water origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  character  and  thickness. 
Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  building,  and  called  by 
Professor  Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit  In  one  part  ripple-marked  flag- 
stones occur,  and  rocks  with  fucoidal  markings.  *The  Osborne  beds  are 
distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paludtna,  Melania,  and  Melancpsis, 
as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Ckara. 

Headon  series^  B.  3. — These  beds  are  seen  both  at  the  east  and  west 
extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  in  Hordwell  Cliffs,  Hant<«. 
Everywhere  Planorhis  euompkalus  (fig.  192)  characterizes  the  fresbwater 
deposits,  just  as  the  allied  form,  P,  discus  (fig.  187)  does  the  Bembridge 
limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds  contain  Patomomya  ptana,  Ceritkium 
mutabile,  and  C,  cinctum  (fig.  44;  p.  30),  and  the  marine  beds  Venus 
(or  Cytkerea)  incrcusata,  a  species  common  to  the  Limburg  beds  and 
Gres  de  Fontainebleau,  or  the  Upper  Eocene  series.    The  prevalence  of 
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bait-water  remains  is  most  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  centi'al  parts  of  the 
formation.    Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoirs  on  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


yjfriw. 


Fig.  196. 


PtmoHdi  euamphaliu.  Sow. 
HflMlonHIll.    ir 


27«2i0  lahyrtniMca,  8*7.    Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wirtit ; 
and  Hordwell  Clili;  Hants— aIm  recent. 


first  separated  the  wnole  into  a  lower  freshwater,  an  upper  marine,  and 
an  upper  freshwater  division. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Headon 
series  are  Neritina  ameava  (fig.  104),  Lymnea  caudata  (fig.  105),  and 
Ceriihittm  amcavum  (fig.  106),  Helix  labyrtnthicOy  Say  (fig.  103),  a 


FIfrlML 


FifrlW. 


Fif.lML 


Headon  Seriea. 


LffmnM  caudata, 
Headon  Bods. 


Cerithium  eoncavvm, 
Headon  SerieiL 


land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered  in  this  series 
by  Mr.  Wood  in  Hordwell  Clifi*.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon  Hill,  in 
the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs  in  the  newer 
Bembridge  series,  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an  Eocene  fossil  of  a  spe- 
cies still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  having  no  local  connection 
with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the  species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met  with  in 
Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Lymington,  Hants, 
where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  Dr. 
Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To  the  latter  we  are  indebted 
for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds,*  as  well  as  for  the  discovery  of  a  variety 
of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  chelonians,  and  fish  ;  also  for  first  call- 
ing attention  to  the  important  fact  that  these  vertebrata  differ  specifically 
from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds.  Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hord- 
well are  Paludina  lenta  and  various  species  of  Lt/mneus,  Planorhis^ 
Melania,  CyclaSy  and  Unio^  Fotomomya,  Dreissena,  <fec. 

*  Balletio,  Soo.  G^l.  de  Franoe,  1862,  p.  191. 
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Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emy9^  and  no  less  than  six 
species  of  Trionyx  ;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile ; 
among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  (Paieryx^  Owen) ;  and 
among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egcrton  and  Mr.  Wood  have  found  the  jaws^  teeth, 
and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus  or  bony  pike  of  the 
American  rivers.  This  same  genus  of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones  of 
several  birds  have  been  obtained  torn  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quad- 
rupeds. The  latter  belong  to  the  genera  Faloplotherium  of  Owen,  Ano- 
plotheriumj  Antkracotherium^  Dickodon  of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dickobune,  Spalacodan,  and  Hycenodcn,  The 
latter  ofiers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  camivoroos 
mammal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  altliough  I  attach  very  little  the- 
oretical importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species  are  those  most 
easily  met  witli  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern  deposits.  In  another 
point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves  notice.  Its  geological  position 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  Bembridge  or  Montmailre  beds, 
from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much  in  species  as  it  does  from  the 
still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  sequel  It  therefore  teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct 
assemblages  of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene 
period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackish-water  beds  of  the  above 
series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Clifi*,  are  common  to  the 
underlying  Barton  clay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fi'esh- 
water  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovata^  which  are  common  to  the  Bem- 
bridge beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  St  Helen's  series* 
The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some  of  the  accom- 
panying limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene  strata  of  France  in  mineral 
character  and  color  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same  region  or  produced  contempo- 
raneously under  very  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds  rest 
on  white  sands,  the  upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  B.  4,  next  to  be 
mentioned. 

Headon  Hill  sands  and  Barton  clay,  B.  4  (Table,  p.  208).— In  one  of 
the  upper  and  sandy  beds  of  this  formation  Dr.  Wright 
found  Chama  squamosa  in  great  plenty.  The  same  sands  *^*  ^^' 
contain  impressions  of  many  marine  shells  (especially  in 
Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the  upper  Bagshot  sands 
afterwards  to  be  described.  The  underlying  Barton  clay 
has  yielded  about  209  marine  shells,  more  than  half  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  peculiar;  and  only 
eleven  common  to  the  London  clay  proper  (C.  1,  p.  208), 
being  in  the  proportion  of  only  6  per  cent  On  the  other 
hand,  70  of  them  agree  with  the  shells  of  the  calcaire 
grtmier  of  France.     It  is  nearly  a  century  nnce  Brander  published,  in 
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1766,  an  acooaut  of  the  orgaDic  remains  collected  from  these  Barton  ana 
Hordwell  c1i£&,  and  his  excellent  figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  are  justly  admired  by  conchologists  for  their  accuracy. 


SHELLS  OF  THE  BARTON  CLAT,  HANTS. 


Certain  foraminifera  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we  study  the 
tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  first  appearance 


Flg.l98L 


Fi^lM. 


Fl^SOQ. 


Fi&SOL 


MUratcabra,         Vffluta  amb<i;ua.       TyphU  pwngmu,        Voluia  athUUi.    lUrton 

tnd  Bncklesham. 


\ 


\ 


FIf.S02. 


Fie.  808. 


TerebeUnm^tH-    Terdtellttm  eon- 
form*,    BartoD      wdutum.  Lam. 
ttd  Bnfeklesbuii.  Seraph*  convolu- 
ituny  Mondl 


Flj^.204. 


# 


CardUa  glohoM. 


Fig.  205. 


CraMoUUa  tulcata. 


in  these  Barton  beds.  A  small  species  called  Nummulites  variolaria  is 
found  both  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
Whitecliff  Bay,  in  the  I^e  of  Wight  Several  marine  shells,  such  as 
Corbula  pitum,  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and  the  Hempste^  or 
Upper  Eocene  series,  and  a  still  greater  number,  as  before  state<l,  are 
conunon  to  the  Headon  series. 

BagihU  and  Bracklesham  beds,  B.  5. — ^The  Bagshot  beds,  consisting 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sand,  occupy  extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot,  in  Surrey, 
and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  may  be  separated  into  three 
divisions,  tlie  upper  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow  sands,  and  the 
central  of  dark  green  sands  and  brown  clays,  the  whole  reposing  on  the 
London  clay  proper.*  The  uppermost  division  is  probably  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Barton  series.     Although  the  Bagshot  beds  are  usually 

*  Prestwich,  Qaari.  Geol.  Joorn.  vol  iii.  p.  886. 
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devoid  of  foesils,  they  contain  marine  shells  in  some  places,  among  which 
Venericardia  planicosta  (see  fig.  206)  is  abundant,  with  TurriUUa  «*/- 
eifera  and  Nummulites  latvipata.     (See  fig.  210,  p.  215.) 


Flc.9(ML 


Verwricardia  planicotia^  Lam. 
Cardita  planicoata^  Deehayea. 

At  Bracklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteristic 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen ;  among  others, 
the  huge  Cerithium  giganteum^  so  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The  volutes  and  cowries  of 
this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites  and  corals,  seem  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  warm  climate  having  prevailed,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery 
of  a  serpent,  Paloeophis  typhosus  (see  fig.  207),  exceeding,  according  to 

Fig.90r. 


PalaophU  typhctut,  Owen*,  nn  Eocene  soa-serpent    Braekletbam. 
I  a,  "b.  Yeitobra,  with  long  neoral  Rpine  preserved.  e.  Two  vertcbr»  in  natural  arttcolatlon. 


Prof.  Owen,  20  feet  in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Py 
thon,  Coluber,  and  Hydrus.  The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of 
certain  caudal  vertebrae  indicate  so  much  analogy  with  Hydrus  as  to  in- 
duce the  Hunterian  professor  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have 
been  marine.*  He  had  previously  combated  with  much  success  the  evi- 
dence advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of  huge  sea- 
serpents  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  contends  for  the  former  existence  in 
the  British  Eocene  seas,  of  less  gigantic  serpents,  when  tlie  climate  was 

*  PalsBont  Soc.  Monograph.  Kept  pt.  ii  p.  Al 
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probablj  more  genial ;  for  amongst  the  companioDs  of  the  searsoake  of 
Bracklesbam  was  an  extinct  Gavial  (Oavialis  Dixoni,  Owen),  and  numer- 
ous fish,  such  as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fish 
(see  fig.  208),  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Myliobaies  (see  fig.  209). 

Fig.  208. 


Prolonged  premaxUlaiy  bone  or  ^  sword""  of  %  fossil  sword-fish  (CctlorhynoJiw).    Brackle- 
sham.    Dixon's  Fossils  of  Suasex,  pi.  8. 


Flg.S09. 


rig.  910. 


Dental  platM  of  MuliobatM  EdwardsL 
Bracklesbam  Bay.    Ibid.  pL  & 


yummvlite*  (Nummularia)  UxvigcUa. 
Bracklesbam.    Ibid.  pL  8. 

a.  Seiction  of  the  namronlite. 
h.  Qroup,  with  an  indiTidoal  showing  the  exterior 
of  tne  shell 


The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carcharodon^  Otodus,  Lamna^ 
Galeocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant     (See  figs.  211,  212,  213,  214.) 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  218. 


Flg^21i. 


Oaniiarodo*  Keterodotij  Agas&         0todu4  obliquutj  Agiaa.     Lamna  Oegatu,   OdUooerdo  laUdent, 

Agass.  Agass. 

Teeth  of  sharks  fh>m  Bracklosham  Bay. 


^ 


The  Nummulites  laevigata  (see  ^g,  210),  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France,  where  it  sometimes  forms  stony 
layers,  as  near  Compiegne,  is  very  common  at  Bracklesbam,  together  with 
N.  scabra  and  iV^.  variolaria.  Out  of  193  species  of  testacea  procured 
fiY>m  the  Bagshot  and  Bracklesbam  beds  in  England,  126  occur  in  the 
calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It  was  clearly  therefore  coeval  with  that 
part  of  the  Parisian  series  moi^  nearly  than  with  any  other. 
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MARINE    8HELU3    OF   BRACKLESHAM   BEDS. 

Tig^aa         rig.%n.  7iK.2ia 


PUunAomo  aMm- 
«ato,  Bow. 


Fig.  21k 


Votutala- 
treUa,! 


Tbtrriidla, 
muffUulcaUMr 


Mi«nifled. 
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lAmdm  Clay  proper  (C.  1^  Table,  jx  208). — This  formadon  imderlies 
the  preceding,  and  ccHisists  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluish-graj  clay^ 
with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaria,  which  abound  chiefly  in  the 
brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  6ea-cli&  near 
Hanvich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  Essex  coast^  to  be  used  for  making  Ro- 
man cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossib  in  the  London  clay  are 
Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey,  and  Bognor  in  Hamp- 
shire. Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr.  Prestwich  found  only  20  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  calcaire  grossier  (from  which  600  species  have  been  obtained)^ 
while  33  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Coquilliers^  (p.  228),  in  which  only 
200  species  are  known  in  France.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the 
London  clay  proper  is  older  than  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps 
remove  a  difficulty  which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when 
comparing  the  Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighborhoods  of  London  and  Paris. 
The  fossi*  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indicate  a  much 
more  tropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France.  Now  the  latter 
has  been  derived  principally  from  the  gypseous  series,  and  resembles  the 
vegetation   of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  iig.S90L 

rather  than  that  of  an  equatorial  region ;  whereas 
the  older  flora  of  Sheppey  belongs  to  an  antece- 
dent epoch,  separated  from  the  period  of  the  Paris 
gypsum  by  all  the  calcaire  grossier  and  Bagshot 
series — ^in  short,  by  the  whole  nunmiulitic  forma- 
tion properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication  on 
the  fossil  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
near  London,  has  described  no  less  than  thirteen 
fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent  type  Nipa,  now  only 
found  in  the  Molucca  and  PhilipjHue  islands  and 

in  Bengal  (see  ^g.  220).  In  die  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr.  Hooker  ob- 
served the  large  nuts  of  Nipa  fruticans  floating  in  such  number  in  the 
various  arms  of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstrtict  the  paddle-wheeU  ol 


NipaditM  eUipticitB,  Bow. 
FoflBil  p«lm  of  Slwppey. 
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steamboats.  These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  one 
^de,  and  on  the  other  to  the  PandanuSy  or  screw-pine.  The  fruits  ot 
other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  also  met  with  in  the 
daj  of  Sheppej ;  also  three  species  of  Anonaj  or  custard-apple ;  and 
cucarbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family)  are  in  considera- 
ble abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  of  Acticia  are  in  profusion,  and 
these,  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  warm  climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these  vegetable 
productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles, 
since  these  creatures,  as  Dr.  Conybeare  has  remarked,  must  have  resorted 
to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species 
referred  to  eidinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in  size 
to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea-snake,  which  must  have  been 
13  feet  long,  of  the  genus  Palceopkis  before  mentioned  (p.  214),  has  also 
been  described  by  Professor  Owen  from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  sj^cies 
fiom  that  of  Bracklesham.  A  true  crocodile,  also,  Crocodilus  toiiapicus, 
and  another  saurian  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the 
above  fossils ;  also  the  relics  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds.  One  of 
these  last  belongs  to  the  new  genus  Hyracotherium  of  Owen,  allied  to  the 
Hyraz,  H(^,  and  Chseropotamus  ;  another  is  a  Zaphiodon  ;  a  third,  a 
pachyderm  called  Coryphodon  eoccmu9  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing 
tapir.  All  these  animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of 
a  mammiferous  &una  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummulites  flour- 
ished in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  backbones  of  great  continents, 
were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  part  of  the  constituent 
rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central  ridges  of  these  chains  had 
been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  derivable 
from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favor  of  a  high  temperature.  Thus  many 
specie  of  Conus  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  Oyprcea,  C,  oviformis^  a  very 
large  jRostellaria  (fig.  223),  a  species  of  Oancellaria,  six  species  of  iVau- 
tUus  (fig.  225),  besides  other  cephalopoda  of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Belosepia*  (fig.  226).  Among  many 
characteristic  bivalve  shells  are  Leda  amygdaloides  {Rg.  221)  and  Axinus 
anpulatus  (fig.  228),  and  among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish  called  Astropec- 
ten  (fig.  229). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  (Tetrapterus  priscus, 
Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  {Pristis  bisulcatus,  Ag.),  about 
10  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British  seas.  On  the 
whole,  no  less  than  50  species  of  fish  have  been  described  by  M. 
Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppey,  and  they  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  a 
warm  climate. 

*  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  by  F.  K  Edwards, 
Palsontograph.  See.  1849. 
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FOSSIL   SHELLS    OF   THE    LONDON    CLAY. 
Fig.  S31.  FIf.  S22.  Fig.  2A 


vifRi  ^^ 


^(iittSS^V  I 


Voluta  nodosa^  Sow.  Phorus  ^trtenstis^ 

Uigfagate.  Sow.    Ulgbgate. 

Flg.2M. 


Nautilu*  centralist  Sow.    HJgbgate. 


Jlostellaria  maeroptera^  Sow.  One- 
third  of  naL  size ;  abo  found  in  the 
Barton  clay. 


Fig.22S. 

Aturui  eiczaCy  Brown  and  Edwards. 

Syn.  yautUu9  tiezacy  Sow. 

London  clay.    Shcppey. 


Fig.  286. 


Belvsepia  sepioidea.    Do  BUlnr. 
London  day.    Sbeppey. 


Fig.  227. 


Leda  amvffdaloidet. 
Higtigate. 


Fig.  223. 


Jxinus  angulatus,    London 
clay.    Hornaca. 


Fig.  229. 


Antropecten  erispatut^ 
E.  Forbes.    Sbeppey. 


Strata  of  Kyson  in  Suffolk. — At  Kyson,  a  few  miles  east  of  Wood- 
bridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  clay,  12  feet  thick,  underlies  the  red  crag. 
Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  of  considerable  interest, 
in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained  in  it.  Its  geological 
position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the  London  clay  proper.     In  this 


Tig.  28t. 

"^  i 

!olar  tooth  and  part  of  Jaw  < 
opoaButn.    From  Kysoo.* 

Fig.  282. 
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sand  has  been  found  the  first  example  of  a  fossil  quadrumnnous  aaimal 
discovered  in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  teeth  and  FI5. 280. 

part  of  a  jaw,  shown  by  Professor  Owen  to  belong  ^3| 
to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (see  fig.  280).  ^^ 
The  mamroiferous  fossils,  first  met  with  in  the  Molar  of  monkey  (jr«cact«). 
same  bed,  were  those  of  an  opossum  (Didelpkys)  (see  fig.  231),  and  an 
insectivorous  bat  (fig.  232),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the 
shark  family.     Mr.  Colchester  in  1840  obtained  Fig.  28t. 

other  mammalian  relics  from  Eyson,  among 
which  Professor  Owen  has  recognized  seveiaJ 
teeth  of  the  genus  HyracotKerium^  and  the  ver- 
tebrae of  a  large  serpent,  probably  a  Palceophis. 
As  the  remains  both  of  the  Hyracotherium  and 

n  J        i"  A        •     J  i      '^i    •     X  i_     T  Molar  tooth  and  part  of  jaw  of 

FcucBopMs  were  afterwards  met  with  in  the  Lon-     opoaautn.  From  Kysoo.* 
don  clav,  as  before  remarked,  these  fossils  con-  _,    .„. 

*  Fig.  282, 

firmed  the  opinion  previously  entertained,  that 
the  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eocene  period. 
The  Maetieus,  therefore,  constitutes  the  first  exam- 
ple of  any  quadrumanous  animal  occurrins:  in  strata   „, 

*^,_'';_  .  -i.  •        Molars  of  Ins^cctlvoroiis  bats, 

SO  old  as  tlie  Eocene,  or  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the  twice  nat.  »ixo. 

equator  as  lat.  52**  N.    It  was  not  until  after  the         '^"    ^^^ 

year  1836  that  the  existence  of  any  fos.sil  quadrumana  was  brought  to 

light    Since  that  period  they  have  been  discovered  in  France,  India,  and 

Brazil. 

Plastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C.  2,  p.  208). — ^The  clays  called 
plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  clay,  received  their 
name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery.  Beds  of 
the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  Prestwich)  are  used 
for  the  like  purposes  in  England.f 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  char- 
acter tlian  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris  ;  those  of  our  own 
island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — accumulations  of 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  we  find  a 
great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones,  some  of  them 
siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  of  pure  flint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
various  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle 
their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  a  continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by 
the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others;  and 
contemporaneous  changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.     A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 

•  AnnaU  of  Nat  Hist  vol.  iv.  No.  28,  Nov.  1839. 
f  Prestwich,  Water-bearing  strata  of  London,  1861. 
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occasionally  represented  in  one  area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  estuary,  in 
a  third  by  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both  areas  of  a 
marine  character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one,  and  deep  sea  in 
another,  producing  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state  of  animal  life. 

But  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eocene  series  whicii  we  have  now 
under  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for,  whether 
we  study  it  in  tlie  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or  Paris,  we  recognize 
everywhere  the  same  mineral  character.  This  uniformity  of  aspect  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  since  the  beds  consist  simply  ot 
sand,  mottled  clays,  and  well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk, 
and  var}ing  in  size  from  that  of  a  i>ea  to  an  egg.  These  strata  may  be 
seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  London 
basin,  at  Reading,  Blackheath,  and  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  ot 
them,  banks  of  oysters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacina^  so 
common  in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  edulina^ 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  same 
beds  at  Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five 
full-grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to  it 
through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  New  Haven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea  dis- 
tinguishes this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Milania  inqui- 
nata  (see  ^g,  234)  and  Ct/rena  cuneiformitt  (see  fig.  233)  are  very  com- 
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Cifrena  cunei/ormU,  Min.  Con. 
Natural  sixe. 


Melania  inguinata,  Des.    Nat  size. 
Byn.  Cerithium  melanoidet,  Min.  Con. 


mon,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  France.  They  clearly  indicate 
points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually  there  is  a  mixture 
of  brackish,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich. 
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proo6  of  tlie  river  and  the  sea  haying  BucceaBively  prevailed  on  Ihe  same 
spot  At  New  Charlton,  in  tlie  suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  Do  la  Conda* 
mine  discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand  asso- 
elated  with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of 
the  Cyrena  tellinella  were  seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves 
united,  the  posterior  extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would 
happen  if  the  mollusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.  I  have  de- 
scribed* a  bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  river  at 
Mobile,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1840  I  dug  out 
at  low  tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Gnatkodon^ 
which  were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position 
which  enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards,  and  draw 
in  or  reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh, 
but  sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river  water  must 
have  flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrence  lived,  and 
they  may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water, 
which  invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence 
of  land  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards 
Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine 
character ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  southwestern  direction,  they  become, 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  mor&  freshwater,  and  contain  C/nio, 
Pdudina^  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient 
river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  southwest  of  the  present  site  of 
the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods, and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep  water,  the  flesh- 
water  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group  appeared  strange  and 
anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of  feet  of  London  clay, 
pro7ed  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in  deep  salt  water,  we  arrive 
at  ueds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the  same  underlying  formation  masses 
of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet, 
indicate  the  }HX)ximity  of  land,  where  the  flints,  of  the  chalk  were  rolled 
into  sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such 
shingle  always  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why 
they  did  not  constitute  simply  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might 
look  for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large  scale 
at  the  period  of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  208),  and  while  the  land  was 
sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed  simultaneously 
over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual  submergence  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally  by  tidal  currents  and 
river  floods. 

Thmet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  208). — The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  toL  il  p.  10-L 
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Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with  the 
chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  of  the  British  Eo- 
cene series.  But  in  other  points  another  formation  of  marine  origin, 
characterized  by  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  **  Thanet 
sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers, 
where  they  consist  of  sands  with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone, 
and  contain  among  other  fossils  Pholadamya  cuneata^  Cyprina  Morritii, 
Corbula  longiroBiriB,  Scalaria  Bawerbankii,  d^c  The  greatest  thickneas 
of  these  beds  is  about  90  feet 


FRENCH  MIDDLE  EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

A.    vrm  EOCENE  {Lower  Miocene  of  many  J^ench  auihore.) 

EngUdi  Sqal?al«DtB. 

A.  Calcaire  de  la  Beauee,  or  upper  fresh-  ^ 

water,  see  p.  184,  and  Gr4a  de  Fon-  \  Hempstead  aeries,  see  p.  192. 
tatnebleau,  A&  ) 

B.      MIDDLE  BOOEKX. 

B.  2.  Calcaire  eiliceuic,  (ia  part   eontem- 1 

poraneous    with    the    succeeding  >  Lower  part  of  the  Bembridge  seriea 
group »)  ) 

n.  8.  Gr6s  de  Beauehamp,  or  Sables  Mc^  <  ^^^T??  '2^  npp«  and  middle 
Yens,     ^^^^^       w»w«o  j«u-  1  J.    ^j£  Headon    senes.  Isle   o! 

fi.  4.  Upper  Calcaire 

and  Middle  Calcaire 


B.  6.  Lower  Calcaire  Grossier  or   Gl*'*- 1  firacklesham  beds, 
come  Gro?sidre,  )  '»«»«»•"  •«~"- 

I  Lower  Bagshot   Intermediate  in  age 
B.  6.  Soissonnais  Sans  or  Lits  coquilliers.    i     between  the  Bracklesham  oeds  and 

(     London  Clay. 

C.      LOWEB  EOCENE. 

The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata^  alternating  with  each  other,  and 
filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they  occupy  has 
been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth,  from  east 
to  west  (see  Map,  p.  195).  MM.  Ouvier  and  Brongniart  attempted,  in 
1810,  to  distinguiflii  five  different  groups,  comprismg  three  freshwater 
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and  two  marine,  which  were  supposed  to  imply  that  the  watera  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  by  turns  admitted  into  and 
excluded  from  the  same  area.  Investigations  since  made  in  the  Hamp- 
shire and  London  basins  have  rather  tended  to  confirm  these  views,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  show,  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene 
period  there  have  been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the  superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow 
water  deposits  (the  London  clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds) 
can  only  be  explained  by  referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it 
appearS)  from  the  researches  of  M.  Constant  Prevost,  that  some  of  the 
alternations  and  intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the 
Paris  basin,  may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  si- 
mnltaneously  in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into 
which  many  rivers  entered.* 

To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata,  would 
lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  I  shall  therefore  give  some  examples 
only  of  the  most  important  formations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
Table,  p.  222. 

Beneath  the  Upper  Eocene  or  ^  Upper  marine  sands,"  A,  already 
spoken  of  (p.  194),  we  find,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  a  series  of 
white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  B.  These  are 
most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and, 
among  other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan-palm  or  palmetto  tribe 
{Flabellaria),  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  mammalia 
are  usually  isolated,  oflen  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed  with  their  fiesh  and  skin,  had 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swoln  by 
the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  accompany- 
ing shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the  surface 
of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept  away 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders,  or  in 
the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down  into  tlie 
centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnateti  with  sul- 
phate of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily  enters  the  sea 
80  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle  refuse  to  drink  of  it. 
A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as  milk,  descends  into  the  sea 
from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne  on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great 
body  of  hot  water,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the 
same  volcano  on  one  occasion,  and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country. 
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destroying,  by  its  noxious  properties,  all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner 
the  Pusanibio,  or  "  Vinegar  River,"  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Purac6,  an  extinct  volcano,  7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with 
oxide  of  iron.  We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to 
have  properties  noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
absence  of  marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.f 
There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance 
which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the  remains 
of  different  animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds,  in- 
cluding the  genera  Palfotkerium  (see  fig.  191),  Anoplotkerium  (see  fig; 
190),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of 
them  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermata^  which  is  now 
represented  by  only  four  living  species ;  namely,  three  tapirs  and  the 
daman  of  the  Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated, 
among  which  are  the  HyoRnodon  dasyuroides,  and  a  species  of  dog,  Canit 
Parisiensis,  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon  Parisiensis.  Of  the  Bodentia^  are 
found  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Insectivora,  a  bat ;  while  the  MarsupicUia  (an 
order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous  islands) 
are  represented  by  an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of  some 
of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing  species.^ 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tor- 
toises of  the  genera  jEmU  and  Trionyx. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is  such 
as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations.  Among  these 
were  several  species  of  Paleothere^  a  genus  before  alluded  to  (p.  210), 
These  were  associated  with  the  Anoplotkerium^  a  tribe  intermediate  be- 
tween pachyderms  and  raminanti^  One  of  the  tliree  divisions  of  this 
family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon  (see  ^g.  285).  Their  forms  were 
slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon  graeile  (fig.  235),  was 
about  the  size  of  tlie  chamois ;  and  Cuvier  inferred  from  the  skeleton  that 
it  was  as  lights  graceful,  and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of  Paris  were  ex- 
tinct, the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such  high  authority, 
created  a  poweiful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of  geological  investigation. 
Eminent  naturalists,  it  is  true,  had  long  before  maintained  that  the  shells 

*  Leyde  MngazL  voor  Wetensdi  Konst  en  Lett,  partie  v.  cahier  i  p.  71.  Cited 
by  Rozet,  Jourii.  de  G6ologie,  torn.  i.  p.  48. 

f  M.  C.  Prevo^t,  Submersions  It^ratives^  Ac.     Note  28. 
X  Cuvier,  Oss.  Fosa,  torn.  iii.  p.  255. 
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and  zoophjtesy  met  with  in  many  ancient  European  rocks,  had  ceased  to 
be  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated  daases 
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continued  to  believe  that  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  now  contem- 
porary with  man,  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  called  into 
being  when  the  planet  itself  was  created.  It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  new  doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  crea- 
tures previously  unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether 
living  forms  corresponding  with  the  foesils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publication  of 
Cuvier's  Ossements  Fossiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  Treatise  called 
**  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail.  It  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre  diflfered  even  generically  from  any  now  known  to  exist,  and  the 
extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially  the  larger  ones,  would 
ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  unexplored,  was  made  manifest 
Moreover,  the  non-admixture  of  a  single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so 
rich  a  fossil  fauna  was  a  striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of 
the  earth's  surface  zoolc^caliy  unconnected  with  the  present  state  of 
things. 

Cakaire  gilicetiXy  or  Travertin  inferieur,  B.  2. — This  compact  siliceous 
limestone  extends  over  a  vride  area.  It  resembles  a  precipitate  from 
the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty 
sinuous  cavities.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains, 
bat  in  some  places  contains  fireshwater  and  land  species,  and  never  any 
marine  foasils.  The  siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grossier  usually 
occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  those  places  where  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They 
are  described  by  some  writers  as  alternating  with  each  other  towards 
the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny ;  and  M.  Prevost  con- 
cludeB^  that  while  to  the  north,  where  the  Bay  was  probably  open  to  the 
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•ea,  a  marine  limestone  was  formed,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin 
was  introduced  to  the  southward,  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  during  the  Eocene  period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north, 
and  the  continent,  where  the  gi-eat  lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  that 
southern  region  we  may  suppose  a  body  of  freshwater  to  have  descended, 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  m 
sufficient  volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  bay. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is,  as  before  stated, 
in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  calcaire  groe- 
sier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence  M.  Prevost 
infers,  that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress, 
the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river  de- 
scending from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and  marly 
sediment 

Gris  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyens,  B.  3. — In  some  parts  of  the 
Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  Gres  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables 
moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier  proper.  These 
sands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  (iT.  variolaria)  is  very  abundant,  con- 
tain more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many  of  them  peculiar,  but 
others  common  to  the  next  division. 

Calcaire  grossier^  upper  and  middle^  B.  4. — The  upper  division  of  this 
group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile  limestone,  with 
some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a  mixture  of 
Cerithium,  Cj/closioma,  and  Corbula;  in  othera  LimneuSj  Cerithium, 
Paludina,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mammalia,  Paho' 
iherium  and  LophiodoUj  have  been  found.  The  middle  division,  or  cal- 
caire grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into 
sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  character- 
ize the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have  been  pro- 
cured from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  imbedded  in  a 
calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  never- 
theless, individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine, 
terrestrial,  and  freshwater  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of 
the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot;  but  the  Cyclattoma 
and  Limneus  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents, 
and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  considerable  movement  in 
the  watere. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than  the 
great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium  (see  p.  30y 
fig.  44).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Paris 
basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire  grossier.  Most  of  the  living 
Ceritkia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters 
are  brac^kish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  now  under 
consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Paris  basin 
formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers  flowed,  the  sediment  of  some 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of  clay  and  lignite  before  mentioned ; 
while  a  distinct  freshwater  limestone,  called  calcaire  siliceux,  already 
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described,  was  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  others  situated  farther  to 
the  south. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds  occur 
of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  French  geologists  ^  Miliolite 
limestone.''  It  is  ahnost  entirely  made  up  of  millions  of  microscopic 
shells,  of  the  size  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class 
Foraminifera.  Figures  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  As  this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata 
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TrOocuUna  U\flala^  Deeh. 
d.  Natnral  size.       a,  e,  c2.  Same  magnified. 

Fig.  239. 

OUatnUma  wrrugata^  Desh. 
a,  Vitanl  iIm.       b.  &  Same  magnified. 

of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it  often  furnishes  the  geologist  with  a  useful 
criterion  for  distinguishing  the  detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  fornia- 
tions,  scattered  over  those  and  other  adjoining  provinces.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Paleotherium  and  other  mammalia  in  some 
of  the  upper  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  shows  that  these  land  animals 
began  to  exist  before  the  deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  seriea 
had  commenced. 
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Lower  Calcaire  prossier,  or  Olauconie  grossiere,  B.  6. — The  lower  part 
of  the  calcaire  grossier,  which  often  contains  much  green  earth,  is  cW 
acterized  at  Auvers,  near  Pontoise,  to  the  north  of  Paris,  and  still  more 
in  the  environs  of  Compiegne,  by  the  abundance  of  nummulites,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  y,  Icevigatcu,  N,  scabra^  and  li,  Lamarcki,  which  cgd- 
Btitute  a  large  proportion  of  sonae  of  the  stony  strata,  though  these  same 
ibraminifera  are  wanting  in  beds  of  similar  age  in  the  immediate  enviroofl 
of  Paris. 

Soissonnais  Sands  or  Liis  coquilliers,  B.  6. — Below  the  preceding 
formation,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thickness,  especiallj  at 
Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in  the  SoissonnaB, 
about  fifty  miles  N.  K  of  Paris,  from  which  about  800  species  of  shetts 
have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the  Calcaire  grossier  and 
the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England,  and  many  pecuhar.  The  liummulitef 
planulata  is  very  abundant,  and  the  most  characterisdc  shell  is  the 
Nerita  canoidea.  Lam.,  a  fossil  which  has  a  very  wide  geographical 

Fig.  MA. 


Byn.  K»  SohmideUiana,  CbomniU. 

range ;  for,  as  M.  D'Archiac  remarks,  it  accompanies  the  nummulitic  for- 
mation from  Europe  to  India,  having  been  found  in  Cutch,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  associated  with  Nummulitei  scahra.  No  less  than 
thirty-three  shells  of  this  group  are  said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the 
London  clay  proper,  yet,  after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  locaKties 
of  the  "  Sables  infi&rieures"  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that 
the  latter  are  probably  newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older 
than  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  seems  to  be 
unrepresented  in  France,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.*  One  of  the 
shells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissonnais  is  adduced  by  M.  Deshajes  as 
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ao  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species  underwent  in  the  succes- 
ST6  stages  of  their  existence.  It  seems  that  different  varieties  of  the 
Cardium  porulonun  are  characteristic  of  different  formations.  In  the 
Soiffionnais  this  shell  acquires  but  a  small  volume,  and  has  many  pecu- 
liarities, which  disappear  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  oalcaire  grossier.  In 
thctt  the  shell  attains  its  full  «ze,  with  many  distinctive  characters,  which 
are  again  modified  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and 
these  last  modifications  of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  "•  upper 
mariDe^  (or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 

Argile  plastique  (0,  Table,  p.  222). — At  the  base  of  the  tertiary  system 
k  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay 
used  for  pottery,  and  called  *^  argile  pkstique."  Fossil  oysters  {Ostrea 
hellovaeina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of 
flaviatile  ^ells,  such  as  Cyrena  cuneiformis  (fig.  233,  p.  220),  Melania 
mquinaia  (fig.  234),  and  others,  frequently  met  with  in  beds  occupying 
the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Layers  of  lignite  also 
accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  stra^r  in 
France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and  angular 
ehalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear  to  be  of  lit- 
toral origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its  waste 
by  denudation. 

Whether  the  Thanet  sands  before  mentioned  (p.  221)  are  exactly  rep- 
resented in  the  Pans  basin,  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Wide  extent  of  the  nummulitte  formation  in  Europe^  Asia,  ikc, — Wlien 
I  visited  Belgium  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  view  of  com- 
paring the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English  series,  I 
foond  that  all  ih^  beds  between  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Limburg  formations, 
and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  other  paleontological 
eharaetera,  by  three  different  species  of  nummulites,  N.  variolaria  in  the 
upper  beds,  N.  lavigata  in  the  middle,  and  N,  planulata  in  the  lower. 
After  I  had  adopted  this  classification,  I  found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  that  the  superposition  of  these  three  species  in  the  order  here 
assigned  -to  them,  had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France, 
in  1842,  by  Viscount  D^Archiac  The  same  authcH*,  in  the  valuable 
monograph  recently  published  by  him,f  has  observed,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  distribution  of  these  and  other  species  in  time,  prevails  very 
widely  in  the  South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  in  Istrea, — the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  charac- 
terized by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number  and 
by  those  which  individually  attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the  upper- 
most beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  D'Archiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of  them  char- 

*  Coquilles  caract^riatiques  des  terrains,  1831. 

t  Animaux  fose.  da  groupe  nummoL  de  riode  :  Paris,  1863. 
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acteristic  of  those  tertiaiy  strata  which  I  have  called  Middle  Eocene.  In 
very  few  instances  at  least  do  certain  species  diverge  from  thb  narrow 
limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  subjacent  tertiary  formations,  it  being 
rather  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  of  them,  Nummiditei  intermedia^ 
also  a  Middle  Eocene  fossil,  ascends  so  high  as  the  Miocene  formation,  or 
whether  any  of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  the  London  clay.  Certainly 
they  have  never  been  traced  so  low  down  as  the  marine  beds,  coeval 
with  the  Plastic  clay  or  Lignite,  in  any  country  of  which  the  geology  has 
been  well  worked  out  This  conclusion  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of 
recent  inquiry,  since  for  many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  cretaceous  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex.  Brongniart 
first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the  marine  strata  near 
Paris,  and  those  of  the  nummulitic  formation  of  Switzerland,  although  he 
obtained  these  last  from  the  summit  of  the  Diablerets,  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickneaa,  and 
is  inunediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark-colored  slates, 
marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  provincial  name 
of  ^*  fiysch"  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzerland.  Tbe  researches  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in  1847  have  shown  that  all  these 
tertiary  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portions  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  to  the  upheaval  of  which  they  enable  us  therefore  to  assign  a  com- 
paratively modem  date. 

The  nummulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plap  a  far  more 
conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid  framework  of 
the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  often  attains  a 
thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the  Car- 
pathians, and  is  in  full  force  in  the  north  of  Aftica,  as,  for  example,  in 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  has  also  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was 
largely  quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only 
in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scinde  from  Persia,  and 
which  form  the  passes  leading  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed  atill  hr- 
ther  eastward  into  India,  as  fiir  as  eastern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 

Fig.S49. 
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Dr.  T.  Thomson  found  nnmmulites  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than 
16,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Western  Thibet. 

One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very  abundant  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  compact  crystalline  marble 
(fig.  242)  is  called  by  M.  D'xirchiac  Nummulites 
Pusekt.    The  same  is  also  very  common  in  rocks  of 
the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians. 

Another  large  species  (see  ^g.  243),  Nummulites 
exponeru^  J.  Sow.,  occurs  not  only  in  the  South  of 
France,  near  Dax,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Cutch ;  also  in  the  mountains  of  Sylbet,  on  the    Kwnm^atut  erponent, 
frontiers  of  China.  8«^-  Burop*  «id  India. 

In  many  of  the  distant  countries  above  alluded  to,  in  Cutch,  for  exam- 
ple, some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as  Nerita  conoidea  (l.g.  240),  accom- 
pany the  Nummulites  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  nummulidc  formation  belongs 
partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  confound- 
ing an  allied  genua,  Orbitoides,  with  the  true  Nummulite. 

When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  nummulitic  for- 
mation occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are  struck  with 
the  comparatively  modem  date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions 
in  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  must  be 
referred.  All  the  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose  central  and  loftiest 
parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodily,  could  have  had  no  existence  till 
aft^  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed 
where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  nummulites  and  their  accompanying  te»- 
tacea  were  unquestionably  inhabitants  of  salt  water.  Before  these  eventsr 
comprising  the  conversion  of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  Eng- 
land had  been  peopled,  as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  219),  by  various 
quadrupeds,  by  herbivorous  pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  by  opos- 
sums and  monkeys. 

Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of  their 
original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be  traced, 
are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  consideration  ;  and 
besides  these  superficial  monuments  of  the  action  of  heat,  Plutonic  influ- 
ences have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks  within  the  same 
period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and  overlying  tertiary  strata 
called  fiysch  have  actually  been  converted  in  the  Central  Alps  into  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and 
gneiss.* 

EOCENE   STRATA   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maiyland  to  Georgia  and 

*  Mnrchifloo,  Quart  Joura  ^  Geol  Soc.  vol.  v.,  and  Lyell,  vol.  vl  1850,  Anni* 
Tenary  Addrera. 
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Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  states  both  east  and 
west  of  the  valiey  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama  no  less 
than  400  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of 
fish,  characterize  one  member  of  this  system.  Among  the  shells,  the 
Cardita  planicosta^  before  mentioned  (fig.  216,  p.  214),  is  in  abundance; 
and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical  with  European  species,  or  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds 
agree  in  age  with  the  central  or  Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  with 
the  calcaire  greasier  of  Paris.* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly  called 
^  the  nummulite  limestone,"  ii*om  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 
resembling  numraulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by  A 
d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  Orbiloides,  which  has  been  iemonstrated  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifera-f  That  naturalist  moreover  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  (0,  MantelU)  is  of  the  same 
species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  forma- 
tion of  India.  The  following  section  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  position  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene  series,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
the  relations  of  which  I  ascertained  in  Clarke  County,  between  the  rivers 
Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 


Claiborne. 


1.  Band,  marl.  &e.,  with  namerons  fossila 

S.  White  or  rotten  limestone,  with  Zeuglodon,       VEooene. 

8.  Orbitoldal,  or  so  called  nummulitic,  ItmeHtonc.    ) 

4.  Overlying  (brmation  of  sand  and  claj  without  foaails.    Ago  wiknown. 

The  lowest  set  of  sti'ata.  No.  1,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than  100 
feet)  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ostrea  selloe/ormis  occurs,  a  shell 
ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representative  form  of 
the  Osirea  fiahellula  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe.  In  otlier  beds  of 
Ko.  1,  two  European  shells,  Cardita  planicosta,  before  mentioned,  and 
Solarium  canaliculatum,  are  found,  with  a  great  many  other  species  pe- 
culiar to  America.  Numerous  corals,  also,  and  the  remains  of  placoid 
fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the  "  swords,"  as  they  are  called,  of  sword 
fishes,  all  bearing  a  great  generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of 
England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  244)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilhiceous, 

•  See  paper  by  the  outhor,  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  vol  iv.  p.  12;  and  Sec<x)d 
Viait  to  the  U.  &  vol  ii.  p.  59. 
\  Qaart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  vi.  p.  82. 
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but  in  parts  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains  several  peculiar 
corals,  and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  N.  ziczae  ;  also  in  its  upper  bed  a 
gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  by  Owen.* 

Fig.  MS.  Fis.  246. 


Zeuglodon  oetoideA,  Owen. 
Bcuilo9auru9y  IlArlan. 
Fig.  245l  Molar  tooth,  natonl  ilxo.  FIcp.  246.  Vertebra,  redaced. 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  interior  of 
Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  vertebral 
column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  visited  by  me, 
extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  otF  part  of  another 
backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained  evidence,  during 
a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  foseil  animal  within  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not  reptilian, 
since  each  tooth  was  funiished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  245),  implanted 
in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the  cetacean  nature 
of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  R.  W. 
Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the  whale  tribe  has  since 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  entire  skull  of  an- 
other fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  having  the  double  occipital  con- 
dyles only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the  convoluted  tymj^anic  bones 
which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone,  No.  3,  next 
to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells :  Spon- 
dylu9  dumosus  [Plagiostoma  dumosum,  Morton,)  Pectcn  Poulsonij  Pccten 
perplanus,  and  Ostrea  cntacea. 

No.  3  (fig.  244)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  the 
Orhitoides  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  232),  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  nummulite,  and  called  i\r.  Afantelli,  mixed  with  a  few  lunulites, 
some  small  corals,  and  8hells.f  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  cream- 
colored  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  resembles, 
is,! believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these  foraminifera.  The  surface  of 
tie  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by  the  absence  of  wood, 

•  See  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Journ.  of  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philad.  vol  L  1847. 
j  Lyell,  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc  1847,  voL  iv.  p.  16. 
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like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is  covered  exclusively  by  the  Junipertu  Virginia 
anOy  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England  by  the  yew-tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Chubome  beds, 
but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  bo  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  244,  p.  232)  that  the  strata  of  Nos. 
1,  2, 3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of  sand  or  clay 
without  fossils.  Id  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of  the  Alabama  river, 
at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exposed  nearly  from  top  to  bottom, 
whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  formation,  No.  4,  occupies  the  face  ot 
nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of  this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr- stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many  fos»ls 
agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same  part 
of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section.  Mr.  Tuomey  considers 
it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the 
Claiborne  beds  in  places  where  lime  was  wanting,  and  where  silex,  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  felspar,  predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and  loam,  of  a  brick-red  color,  with  layers  of 
chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in  some  places  for  mill-stones. 
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Lapse  of  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  periods — ^Whether  certain 
formations  in  Belgium  and  France  are  of  intermediate  age — Pisolitic  limestone 
— ^Divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  Northwestern  Europe — Maestricfat  beds 
— Chalk  of  Fazoe — ^White  chalk — ^Its  geographical  extent  and  origin — ^Formed 
in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shells  and  corals — Singla 
pebbles  in  chalk — Chalk  flints — Potstones  of  Horstead — ^Fossils  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  rocks — Echinoderms,  Mollusca,  Bryozoa,  Sponges — Upper  Green- 
sand  and  Gault — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippurite  limestone — Cretaceoos 
rocks  of  the  United  States. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we  have 
next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  commonly  called 
the  chalk,  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  cretuy  the  Latin  name  for  tha^ 
remarkable  white  eaithy  limestone,  which  constitutes  an  upper  member  of 
the  group  in  these  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  was  Bi-st  studied.  The  markej 
discordance  in  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous 
formations,  has  long  induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite 
series  of  ages  elapsed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin. 
Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  ot 
change  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  interval,  the 
time  between  the  cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that 
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between  the  Eooene  and  recent  periods,  to  the  history  of  which  fhe  last 
se^en  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Several  fragmentary  deposits  have 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an 
age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and  sands, 
of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have  the  same  kind 
of  interest  to  a  geol(^9t,  which  certain  medizeval  records  excite  when  we 
Btudy  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of  them  throw  light  on  ages  of 
darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by  others  of  which  the  annals  are  com- 
paratively well  known  to  us.  But  these  newly  discovered  records  do  not 
fin  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and 
others  to  the  cretaceous  type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  a  fauna,  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  indepen- 
dent place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as  Lower  Eo- 
ooie.  To  the  same  tertiaiy  series  belong  the  Belgian  formations,  called 
by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian,  although  these  are  prob- 
ably of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  closely  connected  with  the 
chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of  France  has  been  recently 
referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands,  ofUn 
containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite.  They  may  be  seen  at 
Toumay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le-Grand,  Lincont,  and 
Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium,  where  they 
snpply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be  easily  trans- 
ported. Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Pholodamya^  Scalaria,  and  others, 
agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet  Sands ;  but  most  of  them, 
sQch  as  Astarte  iruequilatera,  Nyst,  are  peculiar.  In  the  building-stone 
of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardiaster,  a  genus  which,  according  to 
Fh)feasor  £.  Forbes,  was  previously  unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the 
eretaceotu. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous  glau- 
conite of  the  village  of  Heers,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium ;  also  seen  at 
Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it.  It  has  been 
sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although  as  yet  it  has 
yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as  Ammonite, 
Bacttlite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  <fec.  The  species  of  shells  are  for  the 
most  part  new ;  but  it  contains,  according  to  M.  Hebert,  Pholodamya 
cuneata^  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it  with  confidence  to  the  tertiary 
aerica 

Pisolitic  limesUme  of  France. — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines, 
Meudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coane  yellow- 
ish or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  of  beds^ 
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already  known  is  about  100  feet  Its  geographical  range»  according  tc 
M.  Hebert,  is  not  loss  than  45  leagues  from  east  to  vest,  and  85  from 
north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in  small  patches  only,  rest- 
ing unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It  was  originally  regarded  as 
cretaceous  by  M.  £.  de  Beaumont,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  undergone, 
like  the  white  chalk,  extensive  denudation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period ; 
but  many  able  paleontologists,  and  among  others  MM.  C.  D'Orbigny, 
Deshayes,  and  D'Arcoiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating 
54  species  of  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  teitiary  than 
cretaceous.  More  recently,  M.  H^c^rt  having  found  the  Pecten  quadri- 
costatuSy  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at  Montereau 
near  Paris,  and  some  few  other  fof^ils  common  to  the  Maestricht  chalk, 
and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in  Normandy,  classed  it  as 
an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group,  an  opinion  since  adopted  by 
M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  fossils.  The 
Nautilus  Danictu  (fig.  240),  and  two  or  three  other  species  found  in  this 
rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe  in  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites, 
Hamites,  Scaphites,  Turrilitea,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met 
with.  The  proportion  of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect, 
is  confessedly  large ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suflfered  by  the  white 
chalk,  before  the  pisolitic  limestone  was  found,  affords  an  additional  indi- 
cation of  the  two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic 
formation,  therefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  .more  inter- 
mediate in  date  between  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Maestricht  rock. 

It  should  however  be  observed,  that  all  the  above-mentioned  strata, 
from  the  Thanet  sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive,  and  even 
the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks  of  denudation 
experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
white  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  remark- 
able break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks,  between  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once  existed  have  doubtless  been 
swept  away. 

CLASSiriCATION    OF   THE    CRETACEOUS   ROCKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and 
a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions,  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform  mineral 
character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often  called  famil- 
iarly the  chalky  and  the  Lower  the  ffreensand,  the  last-mentioned  name 
being  derived  from  the  green  color  imparted  to  certain  strata  by  graini 
of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table  comprises  the  names  of  the  sub 
divisions  most  commonly  adopted  : 

CFPEE  CaBTACEOCS. 

jL  1.  Moestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestoDes. 
2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
a   Chalk  marl,  or  gray  chalk  slightly  argillaceont. 
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4  Upper  greensand,  oecastonallj  with  beds  of  chert^  and  vith  chloritic  marl 

(craie  chlorite  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  portion. 
5.  Gaidt^  including  the  Blackdown  beds. 

LowxE  caxTACioin  (or  yitoeomian), 

R  1.  Lower  grecnaand — Greensand,  Ironsaod,  clay,  and  occaaional  beds  of  lime- 
Btone  (KeDtiah  Rag). 
&  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  claj  and  Hastings  sands.* 

Maestrichi  Beds. — Od  the  banks  of  the  Metise,  at  MaeBtricht,  reposing 
on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  calcareous  fbrmation 
about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  on  the  whole,  very  peculiar, 
and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some  few  are  of  species  common 
to  the  inferior  whit«  chalk,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  JBelemnites 
mucronatus  (fig.  256,  p.  245)  and  Pecten  qttadricosiatus,  a  shell  xe- 
garded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of  P.  quinquecostatui  (see  fig.  271). 
Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are  other  genera^  such  as  Baculite  and  Ha- 
mite,  never  found  in  strata  newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met 
with  in  these  Maestricht  beds.  On  the  other  hand.  Valuta^  Fasciolaria, 
and  other  genera  of  univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary 
strata,  occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St.  Peter's 
Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and  Bryozoa,  often 
detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  soft  yel- 
lowish limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively  quarried  from  time  immemorial 
for  building.  The  stone  below  is  whiter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules 
of  gray  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  containing 
green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils  peculiar  to  Maestricht 
and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  regular  layers 
of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several  shells,  such  as  TerebratuUt  ca^iiea 
(see  fig.  267),  wholly  wanting  in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some 
of  the  organic  remains,  however,  for  which  St  Peter's  Mount  is  cele- 
brated, occur  both  above  and  below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among 
others,  the  great  marine  reptile  called  Mosasaurus  (see  ^g»  247),  a  sau- 
rian supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull 

*  11  Akide  D'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Pal^ntologie  Fran9sise» 
has  adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which, 
10  lar  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus  . 

Stage  Danien.  Maestricht  beds. 

Stage  Senonien.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  marl. 

Etage  Turonien.  Part  of  the  chalk  marl. 

Etsge  Cenomanien.  Upper  greensand. 

Etage  Albien.  Gault. 

Etsge  Aptien.  Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 

Etai^e  Neocoinien.  Lower  part  of  same. 
Etage  Neooomien 

infdrieur.  Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine  strata. 
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and  a  great  part  of  the  Bkeleton  have  been  found.    Such  remainH  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  the  soft  freestone,   the  principal  member  of  the 
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JTefnipn&MtU9  radiaiua^  Ag. 

{ipat€mgu%  radiatua^  Lam. 

Chalk  of  MaMtiicbt  and  whita 

chalk. 


Maestiicht  beds.    Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white 
chalk  may  be  instanced  the  echinoderm  (fig.  248). 

I  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  exhibited 
in  the  !ower  bed  of  the  Maestricht  formation  rig.  848. 

in  Belgium,  about  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Maestricht, 
at  the  village  of  Jendrain,  where  the  base  of 
the  newer  deposit  consisted  chiefly  of  a  layer 
of  well-rolled,  black,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the 
midst  of  which  perfect  specimens  of  Tkecidea 
radians  and  Belemnites  mucranatus  are  im- 
bedded. 

Chalk  of  Faroe. — In  the  island  of  Seeland, 
in  Denmark,  the  newest  member  of  the  chalk 
series,  seen  in  tlie  sea-clifls  at  Stevensklint  resting  on  white  chalk  with 
flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a  portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  building-stone,  is  composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously 
than  is  usually  observed  in  recent  coral  reefe.  It  has  been  quarried  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  im- 
bedded shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  mollusca,  which 
are  usually  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there  are  two 
Mpecies  of  Cyprasa^  one  of  Oliva^  two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the  genus 
Ceritkium,  six  of  Fums,  two  of  Trochus,  one  Patella,  one  Emarginula, 
(fee ;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  or  patelliform.  At 
the  s;iine  time,  some  of  the  accompanying  bivalve  shells,  echinoderms,  and 
zoophytes  are  specifically  identical  with  fossils  of  the  true  Cretaceous 
series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Faxoe  may  be  mentioned  Baeu- 
lites  Faujasii  and  Belemnites  mucronatus,  shells  of  the  white  chalk. 
The  NautilvLS  D aniens  (see  fig.  249)  is  characteristic  of  this  formation ; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in  the  calcaire  pisolitique  of  LaversiQ  (dept 
of  Oisc). 
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NduHlvi  JkmUnta,  BehL—Faxoe,  Denmark. 

The  claws  and  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab,  Brachyu- 
ru8  rugoaus  (Sclilottheim),  are  scattered  through  the 
Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar  crustaceans  in- 
closed in  the  rocks  of  modem  coral  reefs.  Some 
small  portions  of  this  coralline  formation  consist  of 
white  earthy  chalk ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  this  sub- 
stance must  have  been  produced  simultaneously ;  a 
feet  of  some  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  white  chalk ;  for  the  decomposition  of 
such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faxoe  is  capable,  we  know,  of 
forming  white  mud,  undistinguishable  from  chalk,  and 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  dispersed  far  and 
wide  through  the  ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  as  that  of 
Faxoe  grew. 

White  chalk  (see  Tab.  p.  236,  et  <«</.).— The  highest 
beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  consist  of  a  pure, 
white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for  a  building- 
stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  more  solid  state.  It 
consists,  almost  purely,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  strati- 
fication is  often  obscure,  except  where  rendered  distinct 
by  interstratified  layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occa- 
sionally in  continuous  beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and 
recurring  at  intervals  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from 
each  other. 

Tliis  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the  descend- 
ing order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk  without  flints, 
below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl,  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter.  The  united 
thickness  of  the  three  divisions  in  the  south  of  England 
equals,  in  some  places,  1000  feet 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  250)  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  from  England 
into  France,  covered  by  the  tertiary  strata  described 
in  former  chapters,  and  reposing  on  lower  cretaceous 
beds. 
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Geographical  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk. — ^The  area  over 
which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeDeous  aspect  is  so  vast, 
that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discoveriDg  any  analogous  de- 
posits of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform  aspect  and  compo- 
sition, is  met  with  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  1140  geographical  miles, 
and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bourdeaux,  a  distance  of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In 
Southern  Russia,  according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet 
thick,  and  retains  the  same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  Engknd, 
with  the  same  fossils,  including  Inoceramm  Cuvieri,  Belemnites  muero^ 
natu9,  and  Ostrea  veaicularis. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  chalk  was  ever  spread  out 
continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within  these  limits, 
although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over  laige  portions  of 
that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  where  coral  reefs 
abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of  lagoon  islands,  such  as  that  of 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  instance,  and  that  of  Radack,  with  sev- 
eral adjoining  groups,  which  are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  300  or  400  miles  broad ;  and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed 
to  give  the  name  of  the  Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger ;  for  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock,— on 
the  west  by  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  nortli  by  the  reefe  of  Louisiade. 
Although  the  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of 
the  decomposing  zoophytes  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic 
currents.  That  this  mud  would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted 
when  speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  238,  and  it  was  also  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk,  which 
appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  oiganic  remains^ 
is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomo- 
straca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria.  (See 
p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that  white 
chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of  organio  struc- 
ture has  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded  on  the  fact,  that 
the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  would  result  from  the 
decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals ;  and  partly  on  the  passage 
observable  between  these  fossils  when  half  decomposed  and  chalk.  But 
this  conjecture  seemed  to  many  naturalists  quite  vague  and  visionaiy, 
until  its  probability  was  strengthened  by  new  evidence  brought  to  light 
by  modern  geologists. 

We  learn  from  Capt  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and  in 
the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  surrounded  and 
inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these  lagoons  a  soft  white 
calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the  comminution  of  corallines 
(or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together  with  the  exuviae  of  foraroinifergy 
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moUusks,  echinoderms,  and  crustaceans,  but  also,  as  Mr.  Darwin  observed 
upon  studying  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  fsecal  matter 
ejected  by  echinoderms,  conchs,  and  coral-eating  fish.  In  the  West 
Indian  seas,  the  conch  {Stromhus  gigas)  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud 
by  means  of  its  faecal  pellets,  composed  of  minute  grains  of  soft  calca- 
reous matter,  exhibiting  some  organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes 
gr^rious  fishes  of  the  genus  Scarus,  seen  through  the  clear  waters 
of  the  coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers 
on  living  corals,  hke  grazing  herds  of  graminivor- 
ous quadrupeds.  On  opening  their  bodies,  their  Fig.  251. 
intestines  were  found  to  be  filled  with  impure 
chalL  This  circumstance  is  the  more  in  point, 
when  we  recollect  how  the  fossilist  was  formerly 
puzzled  by  meeting,  in  chalk,  with  certain  bodies, 
called  **  larch-cones,"  which  were  afterwards  rec- 
ognized by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement  of 
&h.  Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  251),  like  the 
scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk,  are  JJSc^co/^,  from  the^cbaik. 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

hi  the  Bahamas,  the  angel-fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet-fish,  and 
many  others,  feed  on  shell-fish,  or  o&  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actually 
seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons  through  nar- 
row openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  discolored  by  it  for  some  distance.  When  dried,  this  mud  is  very 
like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be  made  by  a  moderate  pressure 
to  resemble  it  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of  aggre- 
gated shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in  texture  as 
any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk,  having  its  color, 
its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture,  and  being  an  equally  good 
writing  material.  The.  same  author  describes,  in  many  growing  coral 
ree^  a  similar  formation  of  modem  chalk,  undistinguishable  from  the 
ancientf  The  extension,  over  a  wide  submarine  area,  of  the  calcareous 
matrix  of  the  chalk,  s»  well  as  of  the  imbedded  fossils,  would  take  place 
more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of 
molluscs  and  zoophytes,  when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral 
matter.  The  mud  also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much 
lighter  than  argillaceous  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported 
by  currents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk, — ^The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles  in 
the  whit©  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence  here 
and  there,  in  the  southeast  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  pebbles  of 

•  See  NcIbod,  GeoL  Trans.  183T,  vol.  v.  p.  108  ;  and  GeoL  Quart.  Joura.  1868, 
p.  200.  ' 

t  OeoL  of  U.  a  Exploring  Bxped.  p.  262, 1849. 
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quartz  and  green  schist,  some  of  them  2  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  hat 
justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been  carried  to  the  spota 
-where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents  from  the  lands  onoe 
bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it  that  no  sand  or  mud 
was  transported  thither  at  the  same  time  ?  We  cannot  conceive  such 
rounded  stones  to  have  been  drifted  like  erratic  blocks  by  ice  (see  ch. 
X.  and  xi.),  for  that  would  imply  a  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous  period; 
a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large  chambered 
univalves,  numerous  corals,  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropicsl 
forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral  which 
rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single  fragment  of  green- 
stone, where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was  calcareous ;  and  Mr.  Da^ 
win  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a 
large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso,  the  distinguished  naturalist 
who  accompanied  Eotzebue,  affirms,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Radack 
archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  ob- 
tained stones  for  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching  the  roots  of 
trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport  cannot 
have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is  very  rare  in 
the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  in  the  same 
parts  of  ihe  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both  in  soft  stone  and  in 
a  silicified  state  in  flints.  In  these  cases  it  has  often  every  appearance  of 
having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being  usually  perforated  by  borings 
shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistulana.\ 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  searweed. 
Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland,  the  Fueiu 
veskul^sus,  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  10  feet, 
and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form  a  cluster  several  feet  in 
diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended,  the  plant  becomes  so  buoy- 
ant as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are 
often  thmwn  by  the  waves  high  up  on  the  beach.  The  Fueus  gi^anteus 
of  Solander,  so  common  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to 
attain  the  length  of  360  feet,  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea^  with  shells  attached, 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these 
plants,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the 
inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  in 
1834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the  bottom 
into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that  titey  could  scarcely  be  lifted  in  by 
one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceoua 
formation,  but  ncme,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the  wbito 

•  Darwin,  p.  649.     Eotzebue's  First  Voyage,  vol.  liL  p.  166. 
^  Mantell,  OeoL  of  &  R  of  En^laDd,  p.  96. 
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dialk  of  England  and  France  there  are  no  proo&  of  sand,  shingle,  and 
day  having  been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even  in  European  seaa. 
The  siliceous  sandstone,  called  "  upper  quader"  by  the  Germans,  overlies 
white  argillaceous  chalk  or  "  planer-kalk,"  a  deposit  resembling  in  com- 
position and  organic  remains  the  chalk  marl  of  Uie  English  series.  This 
sandstone  contains  as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  different  materials.  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and  by  its  jointed  structure  and 
vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque  scenery  pf 
Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

Cludk  Flints. — ^The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in  continuous 
sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  is  that 
of  the  white  chalk.  No  such  siliceous  masses  are  as  yet  known  to  ao- 
ooDipany  the  aggregation  of  chalky  mud  in  modem  coral  reefe.  The 
ffint  abounds  mostly  in  the  uppermost  chalk,  and  becomes  more  rare  or 
is  entirely  wanting  as  we  descend ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  universally 
throughout  Europe.  Some  portion  of  the  flint  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  sponges  and  other  zoophytes  provided  with 
siliceous  skeletons ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  siliceous  spiculs,  or  the  minute 
bones  of  sponges,  are  often  met  with  in  flinty  nodules,  and  may  have 
served  at  least  as  points  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  siliceous  matter  when 
it  was  in  the  act  of  separating  from  chalky  mud  during  the  process  of 
solidiflcation.  But  there  are  other  copious  sources  before  alluded  to, 
whence  the  waters  of  the  ocean  derive  a  constant  supply  of  silex  in  solu- 
tion, such  as  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rock  (see  p.  42),  also  min- 
eral springs  rising  up  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  especially  those  of  a  high 
temperature ;  since  their  waters,  if  chilled  when  first  mingling  with  the 
sea,  would  readily  precipitate  »liceous  matter  (see  above,  p.  42).  Never- 
theless, the  occurrence  in  the  white  chalk  of  beds  of  nodular  or  tabular 
flint  at  so  many  distinct  levels,  implies  a  periodical  action  throughout 
wide  oceanic  areas  not  easily  accounted  for.  It  seems  as  if  there  had 
been  time  for  each  successive  accumulation  of  calcareo-siliceous  mud  to 
become  partially  consolidated,  and  for  a  rearrangement  of  its  particles 
to  take  place  (the  heavier  silex  sinking  to  the  bottom)  before  the  next 
stratum  was  superimposed ;  a  process  formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land.* 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  huge 
flintS)  or  potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly,  or 
arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  ordinary 
and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in  the  year  1825,  an 
extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river  Bure,  near  Horstead, 
about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  aflbrded  a  continuous  section,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk,  exposed  to  the  depth  of  26 
feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel.  The  potstones,  many  of  them 
pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  their 

*  GeoL  Trans^  First  series,  voL  iv.  [k  41g. 
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transverse  diameter,  placed  in  vertical  rows,  like  pillars  at  irregular  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  but  usually  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  though  som» 


Fig.«n. 


From  a  drawing  hj  Mrs.  Oann. 
Ylew  of  a  chalk  pit  atHorstead,  near  Norwich,  showing  the  position  of  the  potstonea. 

times  nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  ter- 
minate downwards,  in  any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor  upwards, 
except  at  the  point  where  they  were  cut  off  abruptly  by  the  bed  on 
gravel.  On  breaking  open  the  potstonea,  I  found  an  internal  cylindrical 
nucleus  of  pure  chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordinary  surrounding  chalk, 
and  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles  of  potstones  were  much 
farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckiand  has  described  very  similar 
phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white  chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  An- 
trim, in  Ireland.* 


FOSSILS    OF   THE  UPPER   CRETACEOUS   ROCKS. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  echinoderms  are  very  numerous; 

Fig.S8& 


Ananchytes  ovaiut.    White  chalk,  upper  and  lower. 
a.  Side  yiew. 

h.  Bottom  of  the  shell  on  which  hoth  the  oral  and  anal  apertures  arc  placed ; 
the  anal  being  more  round,  and  at  the  smaller  end. 

•  GeoL  Traos.,  Pirst  seriet,  vol.  iv.  p.  418,  "  On  Paramoadra,''  Ac 
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and  some  of  the  genera,  like  Ananchytea  (see  fig.  253),  are  excludvelj 
cretaceous.    AmoDg  the  Crinoidea,  the  MarsupiU  (fig.  260)  is  a  charao- 


Flc.85i. 


Fig.SS6. 


White  chalk. 


OaUrUes  atbogaisrvt^  Lam. 
White  ohalk. 


teristic  genus.  Among  the  mollusca,  the  cephalopcxia,  or  chambered 
univalves,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphite,  Belemnite  {^g,  256),  Bacu- 
lite  (257-259),  and  Turrilite  (262,  263),  with  other  allied  forms,  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  testacea  of  the  same  class  in  the  tertiary  and  recent 
periods. 

Fig.25«. 


^K^sm^s^^m^ 


a.  Belemnite*  mitcronatua, 

b.  Same,  showing  Internal  stractare.    Maestricht,  Fasnc,  and  white  cliall;. 


^^>^^C>^C^C^<V\^\^\\^^\^\^ 


Fig.  2&7. 

BBBSBSSSSSS 


SaculUei  aneeps.    Upper  greenaand,  or  chloritic  marl,  eraie  chlorite    France. 
A.  DOrb.  Terr.  Cret 


Flg.S58L 


Portion  otBacuUtM  FcMJa»li. 
Vaestdcht  and  Faxoe  beda  and  white  chalk. 

Fig:  860. 


Fig.  259. 


Portion  otBacvlitea  ancept. 
Maestricht  and  Faxoe  beds  and  white  chalk. 

Fig.  261. 


MargupUea  MilUri. 
White  chalk. 


:*«ii«: 


ScaphiUa  aguali^.    Chloritio 

marl  of  Upper  Greenaand, 

Doraetablre. 
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Fig.  202. 


a.  Tngaxtnt  of  TurraUei  eottatut. 
Chalk  marL 


TurrilitM  co$tai%tL 
Chalk. 


t>.  Same,  ahowing  the  indents  border 
of  the  partitioD  of  the  chamben. 


Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Terebratulce  are  very 
abundant.    These  shells  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 


Fie.  264. 


Fig.  268k 


TerfibratiUa  Defrancli. 
Upper  white  chalk. 


TerehrcUiUa 

octnplicata, 

(Var.  of  T.  plioatUU,) 

Upper  white  chalk. 


Fig.  267. 


T^rebratula  pumUwi.        Tertibratula 
(Mitgat  pum  uim»  Sow.)  earnM. 

Upper  white  chaltc.     Upper  white  chalk. 


the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (see  figs.  264,  265,  266,  267, 
268).  With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  oyster  (see  figs.  275, 
276,  277),  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  269,  270,  271,  272,  273). 


Fig.  268. 


Terebratula  hiplioaUi^ 
Sow.    Upper  cretaceous. 


Fig.  269. 


Crania  ParitUnsi*^ 
Inferior  or  attached 

valve. 
Upper  white  chalk. 


Fig.  27a 


Psden  S«averi^  redoeed  to 

one-third  diameter. 
Lower  white  chalk  and  chalk 
marl    Maidstone. 


Among  the  bivalve  moUusca,  no  form  marks  the  cretaceous  era  in 
Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the 
extinct  genus  Inoeeramus  {Catillus  of  Lam.;  see  %.  274),  the  shells 
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of  which  are  distiDguished  by  a  fibrous  texture,  and  are  often  met  with  in 
fragments,  having  probably  been  extremely  friable. 


ng.«n. 


Fig.  272. 


White  chalk,  upp«r  and 
lower  greensanda. 


PUiQiostoma  JToperi^  Sow, 

8yn.  Lima  Haperi. 

TlThite  chalk  and  upper 

grecnsand. 


Plagiotioma  apinoaum^  Sow. 

8yn.  Spnndylu»  »pino9u%. 

Upper  wbito  chalk. 


Of  the  singular  family  called  MudisteSj  by  Lamarck,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern  Europe,  a 


Fig.  274 


Fig.  2T6. 


fnoceramiia  Lamar ckil. 

SviL  CatiUun  LamarcJkii, 

White  chalk  (Dixon's  Ocol  Sassex,  Tab.  tS. 

flg.  29). 


Oftrea  ^etieularU.    Byn.  GryphcBa  globota. 
Upper  chalk  and  upper  grecnsand. 


single  representative  only  (fig.  278)  has  been  discovered  in  the  white 
chalk  (A  England. 


ng.27«. 


O^irea  eoimmba. 

Sjn.  Oryphaen  eolwiiba. 

Upper  greenaand. 


Fig-fTT. 


Otirsa  carinata.    Chalk  marl,  upper  and 
lower  greenaand. 
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MOLLUSCA,  BRYOZOA,  SPONGES. 
Fig.  279. 


[Ch.  xvn 


Radiolitet  IforPtni,  Mantell.    ITonpliton.  Sassex.    Whlta  dulk. 
Diameter  onc-»evcntli  nut  E-lze. 
Fig.  278.  Two  individuals  deprived  of  thoir  upper  valres,  adhering  together. 
2T9.  Same  seen  from  abova 

2S0.  Transverse  section  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the  shell,  magaifled  to  ahov  the  Maetare. 
281.  Vertical  section  of  the  aame. 
On  the  Bide  where  the  shell  is  thinnest,  there  is  one  external  farrow  and  corresponding  internal 
ridge,  a,  b,  flgA.  27S,  279 ;  hut  tliev  are  usually  less  prominent  than  in  these  (ixuresu    This  species 
was  first  referre<l  by  Mantcli  to  hippurUes^  aftcrwardj^  to  the  genus  RadioUteA,    I  have  never 
seen  tike  upper  valve.    The  specimen  above  figured  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Dixon. 

With  these  mollusca  ai*e  associated  many  Biyozoa,  such  as  Eschara 
and  Esckarina  (figs.  282,  283),  which  are  alike  marine,  and,  for  the 

F)&  282. 


JSKhara  ditUeh(L 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Portion  magnified. 

White  chalk. 


Fig.  2S4 


VentrictUitsi  radiatvs, 

Mantell. 
Byn.  OceUiiHa  radiata^ 
D'Orb.    White  ohalk. 


E^iarina  oeeani. 

A.  Natural  size. 

b.  Part  of  the  same  magnified.    White 
chalk. 


most  part,  indicative  of  a  deep  sea.    These  and  other  organic  bodies,  efr 
peoially  sponges,  such  as  Ventriculites  (fig.  284)  and  Siphonia  (fig.  286), 
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are  dispersed  indifferently  through  the  soft  chalk  and  hard  flint,  and  some 
of  the  flinty  nodules  owe  their  irregular  forms  to  inclosed  sponges,  such  as 
Qg,  285  a,  where  the  hollows  in  the  exterior  are  caused  by  the  branches 
of  a  sponge,  seen  on  breaking  open  the  flint  (fig.  285  b). 


rig.2se. 


F1g.280i 


A  braoching  sponge  in  a  flint,  iVom  the  white  obalk. 
From  the  oollectton  of  Mr.  Bowerbank. 


Siphonia  pyrU 
formU, 

Chalk  marl 


The  remains  of  flbhes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  consist 
ehiefly  of  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  of  genera  in  part  common  to  the 


Fig.  287. 


Palatal  tooth  of 

Pfyehodua  deeurrent. 

Lower  white  chalk. 

M&idfitone. 


Cfxtracion  PhiUippi;  recent 
Port  Jackson.    Backland,  Bridgowater  Treatise,  pi.  27,  dL 


tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.     To  the  latter  belongs  the  genus  Ptychodus 
(fig.  287),  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Port  Jackson  Shark,  Cestracion 
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Fkillippif  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  fig.  288  a)  are  sharp  and  cut 
ting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal  teeth  (6)  are  flat,  and  analogous  to 
the  fossil  (fig.  287). 

But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor  any  terrestrial  or 
fluviatile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  drift  wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in  leading  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea  of  considerable 
depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurians,  and  of  a  Pterodactyl  or 
winged  lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  implies,  no  doubt, 
some  neighboring  land ;  but  a  few  small  islets  in  mid-ocean,  like  Ascen- 
sion, formerly  so  much  frequented  by  migratory  droves  of  turtle,  might 
perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retreat  where  these  creatures  laid  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the  flying  species  may  have  been  blown 
out  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation  of  such  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  in- 
dication, but  it  consisted  partly  of  cycadeous  plants ;  for  a  fragment  of 
one  of  these  was  found  by  Capt  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  is  referred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clatkraria  Lt/ellii,  Mantell,  a 
species  common  to  the  antecedent  Wealdeu  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched 
wings.  Some  of  its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mistaken  by  able  anat- 
omists for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no  osseous  remains  seem  as  yet 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  chalk,  or  indeed  from  any  secondary  or 
primary  formation,  except  perhaps  the  Wealden. 

Upper  greensand  (Table,  p.  105,  &c.) — The  lower  chalk  without  flints 
passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an  argillaceous 
limestone,  '^  the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in  which  ammonites  and 
other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  series,  appear.  This 
marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds  called  the  Upper  Greensand, 
containing  green  particles  of  sand  of  a  chloritic  mineral.  In  parts  of 
Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is  largely  intermixed,  forming  a  stone  called 
firestone.  In  the  cliffs  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this 
upper  greensand  is  100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  lime- 
stone and  calcareous  sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

The  Upper  Greensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  D.  SLarpe, 
as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  contemporane- 
ous with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  part 
of  the  white  chalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and  the  cretace- 
ous sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand  were  always 
forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was  perpetually  varying 
its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and  mud  originated  sinaultane- 
ously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far  fi:om  it,  the  sands  in  every 
locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged,  might  constitute  the  under- 
lying deposit. 

Oault, — ^The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  is  provincially  termed 
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Gaolt   It  ooDsists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with  green- 
sand.  Many  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the  Hamiie  (fig.  291) 


FoflBils  of  the  Upper  Oreeneand. 
Fig.  880. 


Fig.  290. 


a.  TertX>ratula  lyra.      \  Upper  Oreenaand. 
h  Ambc^  Men  io  profile,  f    France. 


Fig.  991. 


Ammonites  RhotomagentU. 
Upper  OreeoMod. 


HamUe9  tpiniger  (Fltton) ;  near  Folkatone.    Oaolt. 

•nd  ScaphiUy  with  other  fossils,  characterize  this  formation,  which,  small 
as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  organic  remains  to  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

The  Blackdown  beds  in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  for  containing  many 
species  of  fossils  not  found  elsewhere,  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the 
Upper  Greensand,  which  they  resemble  in  mineral  character ;  but  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  suggested,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  they  are  rather 
the  equivalent  of  the  Gault,  and  were  probably  formed  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  de- 
posited. Several  Blackdown  species  are  common  to  the  Lower  cretaceous 
series,  as,  for  example,  Trigonia  caudata,  ^g.  299.  We  learn  from  M. 
D'Archiac,  that  in  France,  at  Mons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of 
greensand  occur  of  the  same  age  as  the  Blackdown  beds,  and  containing 
many  of  the  same  fossils.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littoral  origin  by 
M.  D'Archiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  m  such  abun- 
dance as  to  be  used  largely  by  the  agriculturist  for  fertilizing  soils,  occurs 
exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  in  the  upper  greensand 
and  gault  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and  partly  coprolitic,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

*  Hist  des  Progres  de  la  Geo].,  <frc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  860,  1851. 
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Difference  between  the  chalk  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe. — Bj 
the  aid  of  the  three  tests  of  relative  age,  namely,  superposition,  mineral 
character,  and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been  enabled  to  refer  to  the  same 
Cretaceous  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  which 
differ  greatly,  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in  their  mineral  composition 
and  structure. 

K  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceous  deposits  from  England  and 
France  to  the  countries  bordering  the  MediteiTanean,  we  perceive,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
and  Paris  form  one  great  continuous  mass,  the  Straits  of  Dover  being  a 
trifling  interruption,  a  mere  valley  with  chalk  clifis  on  both  sides.  We 
then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which  surrounds  Paris 
stretches  from  Touiib  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed  map,  fig.  292,  ia 
which  the  shaded  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle,  the 
space  marked  A  on  the  map  separates  two 
regions  of  chalk.  This  space  is  occupied  by 
the  Oolite  and  certain  other  formations  older 
than  the  Chalk,  and  has  been  supposed  by 
M.  K  de  Beaumont  to  have  formed  an 
island  in  tlie  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this 
space  we  again  meet  with  a  formation 
which  we  at  once  recognize  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  although  there  are 
some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the  whole, 
very  similar ;  especially  certain  species  of 
the  genera  Spatanpus^  Ananchi/tes,  Cida- 
rites,  Nucula^  Ostrea^  Oryphoea  {JSxogyra\ 
Pecten,  Plagiostoma  (Lima),  Trigonia, 
Catillus  {Inoceramus\  and  Terehratula.*  * 
But  Ammonites^  as  M.  d'Archiac  observes, 
of  which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in 
the  chalk  of  the  noilh  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
region ;  while  the  genera  Hamite^  Turrilite^  and  Scaphite,  and  perhaps 
Belemnite,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which  are 
rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  many  JUippurttes,  SphceruUtes,  and  other  members  of  that 
great  family  of  moUusc-a  called  Hudutes  by  Lamarck,  to  which  nothing 
analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation,  but  which  is 
quite  characteristic  of   rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the  south  of 

*  D'Archiao,  8ur  la  Form.  Cr6tac6e  du  S.  O.  de  la  France,  M^m.  de  la  See  Q^oL 
U  France,  torn,  il 
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France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


FI9.91NI 


Fig.  »4 


a.  HadioliUi  radiant^  D'Orb.    {Uippurit^  Lam.) 

b.  Upper  valve  of  same. 

White  cbalk  of  Franca. 


Fig.  295. 


HadioUtes/MaceuM,  D*Ortx 

8711.  SpharvliUa  afforiei' 

JbrmU,  Blainr. 

Wbite  chalk  ofFraoML 


HippuriUg  organiaan^  De-^moulins. 

Upper  chalk :— chalk  marl  of  Pyrenees  t* 

a.  Toang  indiyldual ;  when  ftiU  grown  they  occur  In  groups  adhering 

laterally  to  each  other. 
t.  Upper  side  of  the  upper  valve,  showing  a  retionlated  structora  In 

those  parts,  6,  where  the  external  coating  is  worn  off. 
«.  Upper  end  or  opening  of  the  lower  and  cylindrical  valva. 
d.  Cast  of  the  interior  of  the  lower  conical  valve. 

The  species  called  HippuriteB  organisans  (fig.  295)  is  more  abundant 
than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  geologist  should  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  c?,  which  is  far  more  common  in 
many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  cretaceous  period  than  the  shell 
itselt  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared.  The  flutings,  or  smooth, 
rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the  form  of  the  interior,  are  wholly 
unlike  the  Hippurite  itself  and  in  some  individuals  attain  a  great  size  and 
length. 

Between  the  r^on  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which  Perigueux  ia 

*  lyOrbigoy'B  Pal^ootologie  Fran^aise,  pL  688. 
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fiituatecl,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map,  fig.  292.) 
Here  the  tertiary  strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  conceal,  the  cre- 
taceous rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have  been  laid  open  by  the 
denudation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  places  they  are  seen  still 
preserving  the  fonn  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which  is  charged  in  part  with 
grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far  south  as  Tercis,  on  the  Adour,  near 
Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  character  where  I  examined  them  in 
1 828,  and  where  M.  Grateloup  has  found  in  them  Ananchytes  ovaia 
(fig.  253),  and  other  fossils  of  the  English  chalk,  together  with  ffippuriia, 

CRETACEOUS   ROCKS    IN   THE    UNrTED   STATES. 

If  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as  referable, 
paleontolo^cally,  to  the  same  division. 

Thf.t  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European  chalk 
and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Conrad 
came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834.  The  strata  consist 
chiofiy  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  overlying  coralline  limestone 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  fossils,  on  the  whole,  agree  most  nearly 
with  those  of  the  upper  European  series,  fi-om  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the 
gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty  shells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in 
1841,  five  of  which  were  identical  with  European  species — Ostrea  larva, 
0.  vesiculariSy  Oryphcea  costata^  Pecten  qutnque-costatus,  Belemnites 
mucronatus.  As  some  of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe, 
they  might  be  expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe.  Even  where  the  species  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such 
as  the  Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inocera- 
mus  (see  above,  ^g,  2*74)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 
aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded 
by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well-known 
cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.  The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  small, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these  strata 
occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the  chalk  of  Central 
and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  the 
latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna,  Galeus^  and  Carcharodon  are  common  to 
New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the  genus 
MoBosaurua  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaurus,  a  reptiie 
known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at  Mullica  Hill,  in  New 
Jersey.  But  Dr.  I^eidy  has  since  shown  that  the  bone  in  question  is  not 
saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can  truly  lay  claim  to  the  high 
antiquity  assigned  to  it,. is  a  point  still  open  to  discussion.  The  discoveiy 
of  another  mammal  of  the  seal  tribe  {S tenor htftickus  vetuit,  Leidy),  from 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author.  Quart  Joum.  OeoL  Soc.  voL  i.  p.  79. 
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a  lower  bed  in  the  cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on 
better  evidence.* 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  southwards  to  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath  the  tertiarj- 
strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  They  then 
sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, and  stretch  northwards  again  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They 
have  also  been  traced  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat 
48°,  or  to  Fort  Mandan ;  so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  occupy  in  North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in 
Europe,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European  white 
chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole  an  exception 
to  the  rule ;  and  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calcareous  member  of 
this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone,  it  was  more  like  the  English  and 
French  Lias  than  any  other  European  secondar}'  deposit. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of  shingle, 
perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  from  the  waste  of  paleozoic  (or 
carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable,  except  by  its  position, 
from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with  marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Romer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  lithological 
type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  limestone,  but  the 
organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age,  the  Baculites  anceps 
and  ten  other  European  species  occurring  there. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  in  Colum- 
bia, as  at  Bogota,  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Inoce- 
rami,  and  other  characteristic  8hells.f 

In  the  south  of  India,  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Verdachellum,  and  Trin- 
conopoly,  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  belonging 
to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those  from  the 
United  States,  they  prove,  says  Professor  R  Forbes,  that  those  powerful 
causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of  marine  animal 

*  In  the  Principlea  of  Geology,  ninth  ed.  p.  146,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  having  described  (Proceedini^s  of  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philad.  1851)  two 
speeies  of  cetacea  of  a  new  genus  which  he  called  PriacodelphinuSj  from  the 
greensaDd  of  New  Jersey.  In  1858, 1  saw  the  two  vertebrie  at  Philadelphia, 
on  which  this  new  geuas  was  founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad, traced  one  of  them  to  a  Miocene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey. 
Tbe  other  (the  Plesiosaurus  of  Harlan),  labelled  "Mullica  Iliir  in  the  Museum, 
would  no  doubt  be  an  upper  cretaceous  fossil,  if  really  derived  from  that 
locality,  but  its  mineral  condition  makes  the  point  rather  doubtful.  The  tooth 
of  Btmorkimehus  vetua,  figured  by  Leidy  from  a  drawing  of  Conrad's  (Proceed, 
of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1853,  p.  877).  was  found  by  Samuel  R.  Wetherhill, 
&q.,  in  the  greensand  1}  miles  southeast  of  Burlington.  This  gentleman  re- 
lated to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in  1853,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  met 
with  it,  associated  with  Ammonitet  placenta^  AmmonitrB  Delavrar&nais,  IVigonia 
thoraeiet^  Ac.  The  tooth  has  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  had  excited  mneh 
interest  and  had  been  carefully  examined  by  good  zoologists. 

\  Proeeediogs  of  the  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  891. 
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life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through  the  Indian,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  seas  *  Here,  as  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
cretaceous  character  can  bo  recognized  even  where  there  is  no  speciiSc 
identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  organic  type  of 
those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which  occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  order,  namely,  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic 
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LOWER  CRETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  FORMATIONS. 

Lower  Greensand — ^Term  "Neocomian" — ^Atberfield  Bection,  Isle  of  Wight — 
Fossils  of  Lower  Greensand — Wealden  Formation — ^Freahwater  strata  interca- 
lated hetween  two  marine  groups — Weald  Clay  and  Hastipgs  Sand — ^Fossil 
shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaoeoiis  type — 
Geographical  extent  of  Wealden — Movements  in  the  earth's  crust  to  which  the 
Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  submergence — Flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and 
Wealden  Periods. 

The  term  ^^  Lower  Greensand"  has  hitherto  heen  most  commonly  ap- 
plied to  such  pordons  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than  the  Gault. 
But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  since  gi'een  particles  are  wanting  in  a  lai^  part  of  the  strata 
so  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly  so  in  some  European  coun- 
tries.    Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group  has  like- 
wise been  called  Greensand,  and  to  prevent  confusion  the  terms  Upper 
and  Lower  Greensand  were  introduced.    Such  a  nomenclature  naturally 
leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that  the  two  formations  so  named  are  of 
somewhat  co-ordinate  value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
Lower  Greensand,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as 
important  as  the  whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the 
Maestricht  beds  inclusive ;  while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  sub- 
ordinate member  of  this  same  group.     Many  eminent  geologists  have, 
therefore,  proposed  the  term  *' Neocomian''  as  a  substitute  for   Lower 
Greensand  ;  because,  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these 
Lower  Greensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely  into  the 
structure  of  the  Jura  mountains.     By  the  same  geologists  the  Wealden 
beds  are  usually  classed  as  ^  Lower  Neocomian,"  a  classification  which 
will  not  appear  inappropriate  when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel^  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph  on 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in  England, 
gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts  of  Kent. 

*  See  Forbea,  Quart.  Geol  Jouro.  vol  I  p^  79. 
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No.  1.  Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretionB 

of  liniestOQe  and  chert  -  -  -  -  70  feet 

%  Sand  with  green  matter  •  -  -  -  70  to  100  feet. 

8.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag      -  -  -  60  to  80  feet 

In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Atherfield, 
in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  limestone  wholly  wanting ; 
in  hdf  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this  group,  even  in 
contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing  the  Atherfield  beds 
with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe  in  Kent,  distant  95  miles,  the  whole 
series  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  E.  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
siity-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total  thick- 
ness of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which  range 
through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  particular  di- 
vifflODS.  As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one  system, 
he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in  overlying 
strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or  of  the  minerid 
nature  oi  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime  or  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a  gravelly  bottom, 
are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species  and  the  predominance 
of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions  being  mineral,  chemical, 
and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  extinction, 
throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or  plants.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling  us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a 
new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world,  is  the  representation  by  new 
and  different  species  of  corresponding  genera  of  mollusca  or  other  beings. 
When  the  forms  proper  to  loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  cal- 
careous bottom,  or  a  moderate  or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur- with 
all  the  same  species,  the  interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically  speak- 
ing, small,  however  dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.  But  if, 
the  genera  remaining  the  same,  the  species  ai'e  changed,  we  have  en- 
tered upon  a  new  period;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geo- 
graphical and  local  conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a 
long  series  of  destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has 
gradually  annihilated.  On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the 
Gault,  we  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
foeol  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  sys- 
teoU)  a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  missing  links  in 
the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  day  be  able  to 
supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is  the  latge 
Ptma  MtdleU,  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given  (fig.  296). 

♦  Dr.  Rtton,  Quart  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  L  p.  179,  ii.  p.  66,  and  iiL  p.  289,  wher* 
comparative  aections  and  a  valuable  table  showing  the  vertical  range  of  the  va*- 
rioos  fossils  of  the  lower  greensand  at  Atherfield  are  given. 

17 
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Fig.  896. 


Pema  MvXUti.    Desh.  in  Leym. 
a.  Exterior.  h.  Part  of  hinge  of  upper  ralre. 


In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  continually 
sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the  freshwater 
Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata  on  which 
the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  quartzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together  with 
grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  nature  of  the  pre-existing 
rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand  beds  were  derived. 
The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubtless  submerged  before  the 
origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which  originated  in  a  more  open  sea, 
and  in  clearer  waters. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  specifically 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  genus  Scaphites  (fig.  297) 


ng.2OT. 


Pig.»a 


JfaiUHus  pUcatus,  Sow.,  la 
Fitton'a  Monof. 


BoaphUM  ifigaB^  Sow.    Byn.  Aneylocerat  ffiffas,  D'Ork 
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or  Ancyloceras,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ammonite  more  or 
less  OQOoiled ;  also  a  furrowed  NautiltiSy  N,  pllcatus  (fig.  298),  Trigonm 
ectudata,  likewise  found  in  the  Blackdown  beds  (see  above,  p.  251),  and 
OcrvUlia,  a  bivalve  genus  allied  to  Avicula. 


Fig.899L 


F1«.80O. 


Fig.  801. 


IKgonia  eaudoto,  J 


O^rtiBia  ancepa^  TMtL 


TerebrtUvlaidla^  Sow. 


WEALDEir   FORMATION. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.  R  of  England,  a  ireshwater 
foraiation  is  found,  called  tlie  Wealden  (see  Nos.  6  and  6,  Map,  fig.  320, 
p.  271),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe, 
as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is  nevertheless  of  great 
geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give  us  some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch. 
The  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied 
in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  271) ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his 
Geology  of  Sussex,  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In 
proof  of  this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Be- 
leomites,  TerebratuUe,  Echini tes.  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  char^ 
acteristic  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below, 
and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinse,  Melaniae,  and  various  flu- 
viatile shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the  trunks  and 
leaves  of  land  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a  dense 
mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phenomenon 
with  which  we  have  since  become  f&miliar)  was  received,  at  first,  with  no 
small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  un- 
equivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower 
Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  reappear 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  being,  no  doubt, 
continuous  far  beneath  the  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  ^g,  302. 


Islo  of  Wight 


Fis.SOS. 


&  Chdk.       h.  GreeoMBd.       e.  Weald  City.       d.  Hastings  Band.       «.  Parbeek  beda. 
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The  Wealden  is  divisible  into  two  minor  groups : 

TfatcknMft. 
lit  Weald  Clay,  chiefly  argillaceoiu,  but  Bometimes  inclading 

thin  beds  of  sand  and  ehelly  limestone  with  PaJudina  140  to    280  fi 
2d.  Hastings  Sand,  chiefly  arenaceous,  but  in  which  occur  some 

clays  and  calcareous  grits*         -        -  •        •  400  to  lOOO  ft 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  consisting  of  Tarious 
limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  spedes  of  moUusks,  Cypridet^ 
and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in  the  southeast 
of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearly  related,  by  its  organic 
remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  series,  it  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  20th  chapter. 

Weaid  Clay, 

The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  freshwater  origin.  Its 
highest  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to  the 
inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral  composition. 
To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of  a  great  river  was 
tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  ih^  sea  to  encroach  upon  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river  still  continued  to  cany  down 
the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  Mantelliy  a  gigantic  terrestrial 
reptile,  very  characteristic  of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near 
Maidstone,  in  the  overljdng  Kentish  rag,  or  Marine  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Greensand.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which 
inhabited  the  country  of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of 
the  country  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own 
times,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  en- 
tombed in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if 
part  of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  freshwater 
beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  still  poor 
down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry  seaward  the  car- 
cases of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case  their  bones  might  be 
included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freshwater  strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of  its 
remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  southeastern  counties  and  Isle  of 
Wight  than  has  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It  was  an  her^ 
bivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extraordinary  than  any 
with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teetli,  though  bearing  a  great 
analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated  edges  (see  figs.  803,  a, 
903,  6),  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the  tropical  woods 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  striking  and  important 
difierences.  It  appears  that  they  have  often  been  worn  by  the  process  of 
mastication ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off 

*  Dr.  FittoD,  QeoL  Trans.  Second  Series,  vol  iv.  p.  82a 
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the  yegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them. 
Their  teeth  frequently  present  an  appearance  of  having  been  chipped  off, 
but  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  have  a  flat  ground  sur- 
face (see  fig.  304,  5),  resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia. 


Fic.8oa. 


Fig.  804 


T\g,  808.  a,  5.  Tooth  of  Tffuanodon  Mantdli, 
Fig  804  a.  Pftitlftlly  worn  tooth  of  young  indlvidaal  of  the  same. 
b.  Crown  of  tooth  in  adalt,  worn  down.    (ManteU.) 


Dr.  Mantell  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  this  species  which 
passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  years  must  have  belonged  to 
no  less  than  seventy-one  distinct  individuals,  varying  in  age  and  magni- 
tude from  the  reptile  just  burst  from  the  egg^  to  one  of  which  the  femur 
measured  24  inches  in  circumference.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the 
teeth  were  more  numerous  than  any  other  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  not  until  the  relics  of  all  these  individuals  had  been  found,  that  a 
solitary  example  of  part  of  a  jaw-bone  was  obtained.  More  recently 
remains  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Hastings  Beds  in  Tilgate  Forest  Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  who  does  not  agree  with  Professor 
Owen  that  the  tail  was  short,  estimates  the  probable  length  of  some  of 
these  saurians  at  between  50  and  60  feet  The  largest  femur  yet  found 
measures  4  feet  8  inches  in  lengtn,  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  being 
25  inches,  and,  if  measured  round  the  condyles,  42  inches. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in  the 
Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Paltdina^  closely 
resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Ct/pris^  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  mentioned  (p.  31) 
as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
clays  of  the  Wealden,  sometimes  producing,  hke  plates  of  mica,  a  thin 
hunination  (see  fig.  307).  Similar  cypris-bearing  marls  are  found  in  the 
lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Auvergne  (see  above,  p.  199). 


Fig.  805. 
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Fig.  806.  Fig.  80r. 


CyprU 

gpinigarOf 

Fltton. 


Ct/prit  ValdsMis^  Fitton. 
(e./U»a,MIii.Coii.4S5.) 


Weald  olaj  with  Oyptiim, 


HastingB  Sandi. 


This  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  calciferous  grit, 
day,  and  shale ;  the  argillaceous  strata,  notwithstanding  the  name,  heiog 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The  calcareous  MiDd- 
stone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in  which  the  remains  oi 
the  Iguanodon  and  Hylseosaurus  were  first  fcund,  constitute  an  upper 
member  of  this  formation.  The  white  "  sand-rock"  of  the  Hastings  cliflfe, 
about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  o(  the  lower  naembers  of  the  same.  The  rep- 
tiles, which  are  very  abundant  in  this  division,  consist  partly  of  saurians, 
already  referred  by  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight  genera,  among  which, 
besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Plesio- 
saurus.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same 
strata,  and  many  remains  of  Chelonians  of  the  genera  Trionyx  and  Emyt^ 
now  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Placoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidottu  are  most 
widely  diffused  (see  ^g,  308).    These  ganoids  were  allied  to  the  LepHoi- 

Fig.80a 


Lspidohu  Mantetti,  Agtes,    Wealden. 
a.  Patate  and  teetb.  I.  Side  view  of  teeth. 


e.  Scale. 


tetts,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American  rivers.  The  whole  body  was  covered 
with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and  having  the  exposed  part 
coated  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  supposed  to 
have  been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
estuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopmt,  Me* 
lania,  Paludina^  Cyrena^  Cyclaa,  Unto  (see  fiig.  309),  and  others,  which 
inhabit  rivers  or  lakes ;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at  Punfield,  in  Dor- 
setshire, indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the  water,  where  the  genera  Corhula 
(see  fig.  310),  Mytilu9y  and  Ostrea  occur ;  and  in  some  places  this  bed 
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Corhvla  alata,  Fltlon.    Mafnlfled. 

In  bncklsh-waUT  beds  of  the  llastiDgs 

BaIld^  Panfield  Bay. 


Unio  Vald*n«U,  Mant 

Isle  of  Wight  and  Doreetsbiro ;  in  the  lower  beda 

of  tb«  Hastings  Sand& 

becomes  purely  marine,  the  species  being  for  the  most  part  peculi^^r,  but 
several  of  them  well-known  Lower  Greensand  fossils,  among  which  Amr 
mmites  Deshat^sii  may  be  mentioned.  These  facts  show  how  closely 
related  were  the  faunas  of  the  Wealden  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and  again 
dabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between  these  slabs  beds 
of  clay  many  yards  thick.  In  some  places,  as  at  Stammerham,  near 
Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay  having  been  exposed  so  as  to 
dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer  was  thrown  down  lipon  it.  The  open 
cracks  in  the  clay  have  served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken 
in  relief,  and  which  are  therefore  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sand- 
itone  (see  fig.  311). 

Fig.  811. 


Undenlde  of  alab  of  sandstone  about  one  yard  In  diamet«r. 
Stammerham,  Sussex. 


Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are  innu- 
merable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphcnopteris,  the  stems 
and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  were  standing 
erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sand  having  been 
gently  deposit^  upon  and  around  them ;    and  similar  appearances 
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have  been  remarked  m  other  places  in  this  formation.*^     In  the  samci 

division  also  of  the  Wealden,  at  Cuck- 

field,  is  a  bed  of  gravel  or  conglomer-  ^  ^^^• 

ate,  consisting  of  water-worn  pebbles  of 

quartz  and  jasper,  with  rolled  bones  of 

reptilea    These  must  have  been  drifted 

by  a  current,  probably  in  water  of  no 

great  depth. 

From  such  facts  we  may  infer  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  thickness  of 
this  division  of  the  Wealden,  the  whole      SphenopteHs  c^actZw  (Fitton),  ftwn  th« 
of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  moder-       ^"^'"8»  S"'**  "^^^  Tunbridgc  Weih. 

,       .  t     »  1       1     11  cr.  A  portion  of  the  suae  magnifled 

ate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow. 

This  idea  may  seem  startling  at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  Liitural  con- 
sequence of  a  gradual  and  continuous  sinking  of  the  ground  in  an  estuary 
or  bay,  into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid  waters.  By  each 
foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock  would  be  depressed  one  foot 
farther  from  the  surface ;  but  the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly 
deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise  the  bottom  one  foot.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  new  strata  of  sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at 
low  water,  or  overgrown  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Area  of  the  Wealden. — In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down ;  because  so  much  of  it  is 
concealed  beneath  tlie  newer  marine  formations.  It  has  been  traced 
about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  east,  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire 
to  near  Boulogne,  in  Franco ;  and  nearly  200  miles  from  northwest  to 
soutlieast,  from  Surrey  and  Hampshire  to  Beauvais,  in  France.  If  the 
formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous;  because,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent  frequent 
changes  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may  have  altered 
its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H. 
Von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of  Hanover 
and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond  so  closely,  not  only 
in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  characters,  with  Ihe  Engli^ 
series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great 
delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  not  exceed  that  of 
many  modern  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa, 
stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is 
supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a 
surface  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half  of 
England.f  Besides,  we  know  not^  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile 
sediment  and  organic  remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried 
out  from  the  coast,  and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including; 

•  Manteli,  Geol.  of  S.  E.  of  England,  p.  244, 

f  Fittoo,  Geol.  of  Hastings,  p.  68 ;  who  cites  Lander's  Travelfli 
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species  of  shells,  such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and 
made  to  occupy  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  form- 
ing ;*  and  the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which 
the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which  a  great 
river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former  existence  of 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submergence  of  an  ancient  conti- 
nent, however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  been  true  again  and  again 
as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydrographical 
basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured  into  the  sea, 
precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighboring  area  of  the  Wealden  was 
gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpendicularly.  If  the 
adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how  could  it  escape  being 
submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and  altitude  so  as  to  continue 
to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  freshwater  and  sedi- 
ment ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the 
neighboring  land  may  have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone 
a  contemporaneous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending 
movement  in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country ;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  now  rising, 
while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  unmoved,  and  the 
southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  sunk  within  the 
historical  period.f  We  must,  nevertheless,  conclude,  if  we  adopt  the 
above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of  the  land  became  general  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this 
subsidence  brought  in  the  cretaceous  ocean. 

7L0RA  OF  THE  LOWEB  CRETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  PERIOD. 

The  terrestrial  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch  are  but  little 
known,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  rocks  are  of  purely  marine  origin, 
formed  for  the  most  part  far  from  land.  But  the  Lower  Cretaceous  or 
Neocomian  vegetation,  including  that  of  the  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings 
Sands,  is  by  no  means  scanty.  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  when  dividing 
the  whole  fossiliferous  series  into  three  groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil 
plants,  has  named  the  primary  strata  "  the  age  of  acrogens  ;"  the  second- 
ary, exclusive  of  the  cretaceous,  **  the  age  of  gj'mnogens ;"  and  the  third, 
comprising  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary,  "  the  age  of  angiosperras.'^J  He 
considers  the  lower  cretaceous  flora  as  displaying  a  transitional  character 
from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation,  ConifercB  and 
CycadecB  (or  Gymnogens)  still  flourished,  as  in  the  preceding  oolitic  and 

*  See  above,  p.  84 ;  and  Second  Yisit  to  the  U.  S.  vol.  ii.  chap,  zxxiv. 

t  Seejthe  Author's  Annivera.  Address^  GeoL  Soc  1860,  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  voL 
>L  p.  62. 

X  Id  ibis  and  sabeequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Br.  Lind- 
ley's  terma,  aa  moat  familiar  in  this  country  ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A.' Brongniart  are 
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triassic  eix>chs ;  but,  together  with  these,  some  well-marked  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  of  a  genus  named  Credneria,  have  long  been  known. 
They  are  met  with  in  the  "  quader-sandstein"  and  **  pliiner-kalk"  of  Ger- 
many, rocks  of  the  Upper  Cretaceoas  group.  More  recently,  Dr.  Deby 
has  discovered  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  great 
variety  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,*  belonging  to  no  leas,  according  to  his 
enumeration,  than  26  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  the  absence 
of  the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the  number  of  species 
may  be  exaggerated ;  but  we  may  certainly  affirm,  reasoning  from  oui 
present  data,  that  when  the  lower  chalk  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  originated, 
Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flourished  in  that  region  in  equal  proportions 
with  Gymnosperms.  This  discovery  has  an  important  bearing  on  some 
popular  theories,  for  until  lately  none  of  these  Exogens  (a  class  now  con- 
stituting three-fourths  of  tlie  living  plants  of  the  globe)  had  been  detected 
in  any  strata  older  than  tlie  Eocene.  Moreover,  some  geologists  have 
wished  to  connect  the  rarity  of  dicotyledonous  trees  with  a  peculiarity  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet,  imagining 
that  a  denser  air  and  noxious  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas  being  in 
excess,  were  adverse  to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  the  quick-breathing 
classes  of  animals  (mammalia  and  birds),  but  to  a  flora  like  that  now  ex- 
isting, while  it  favored  the  predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a  cryptogamic 
and  gymnospermous  flora.  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Dicotyledonous 
Angiosperms  in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Coniferae,  and  with  a  rich 
reptilian  fauna,  comprising  the  Iguanodon,  Megalosaurus,  Hylseosaurus, 
Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Pterodactyl,  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  se- 
ries, tends  manifestly  to  dispel  the  idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things 
in  the  secondary  periods  so  widely  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

Among  the  recent  additions  made  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Wealden, 
and  one  which  supplies  a  new  link  between  it  and  the  tertiary  flora,  I 
may  mention  the  OyrogoniteSy  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara,  lately  found 
in  the  Hastings  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corre* 
spondiug  names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  palasontology. 


Brongniart 

Llndley. 

.d 

1.  Cryptogamous    am- 

|. 

phigens,  or  cellular  • 

Thallogens. 

lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi 

cryptogamic.             i 

1 

2.  Cryptogamous  acro- 

Acrogens. 

Mosses,  equisetums,  fenu^ljoo- 

gens. 

podiums, — ^Lepidodendrao. 

'  S.  Dicotyledonous  gym- 

GymDogensL 

Conifers  and  Cycad& 

a 

nosperms. 

i 

4  Dicot  Angiosperms. 

Exogens. 

Compositffi,  leguminosffi,  nmbel- 
liferffi,  crucifersB,  heaths,  Ac 

y  ^ 

fc 

All  native  European  trees  ex- 

9 

cept  conifers. 

fi 

6.  Monocotyledons. 

Endogens. 

Palms^  lilies,  aloes,  ruhes^  graBse^ 
<fec 

•  GeoL  Quart.  Jour.  vol.  vii.  pari 

.  2,  MiscelL  p.  111. 
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CHAPTER  Xrx. 

DENUDATION  OF  THE  CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Fhyiioal  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden 
ftrata— Lines  of  inland  chalk-clifis  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Outstanding 
Dfllars  and  needles  of  chnlk — ^Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey, 
"Kent,  and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs 
—Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — ^Longptudinal  and  transverse  Talleys — 
Chalk  escarpments— Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual-^Ridges  formed 
bj  harder,  yalleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  de- 
naded — ^Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  tlie  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Weald — ^Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatest — ^Ele- 
phant bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  CH£f — Conclusion. 

All  the  foeBiliferous  fbrmatioDs  may  be  studied  by  the  geolo^st  in  two 
disdnct  points  of  view ;  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in  the  series, 
their  mineral  character  and  fossils;  and,  secondly,  in  regard  to  their 
physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now  enter,  as  mineral 
maflses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ;  forming  the  bed  of  lakes 
and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of  hills  and  valleys,  plains  and 
table-lands.  Some  account  has  already  been  given  on  the  fii^  head  of 
the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  Wealden  strata  ;  and  we  may  now 
proceed  to  consider  certain  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
groups  as  they  occur  in  parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  £.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep  pastures, 
are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows ;  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
sernng  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained  ramify  in  all  directions, 
and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend.  Although  these  valleys 
are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during  heavy  rains  and  the  melting 
of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to  aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in 
the  sixth  chapter ;  having  been  excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradu- 
ally from  the  sea.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  vhat  appeared  to  be  long  lines  of  inland  clifis,  in  which  the  strata  are 
cut  off  abruptly  in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of 
such  escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
irhere  the  river  Seine  and  its  tributaries  fiow  through  deep  winding  val- 
leys, hollowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  Andelys  to 
Hbceuf,  we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  steep  slope  of 
chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation  being  laid  open  for  a 
thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above  the  chalk  is  an  overlying 
mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to  100  feet  thick.  The  two 
(^^te  slopes  of  the  hills  a  and  b  (fig.  313),  where  the  chalk  appears  at 
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Fif.  81& 


BecUoii  acrou  Ytllej  of  SeiM. 

the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart,  and  they  are  often  perfectly 
smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of  our  downs  in  England ;  hut  at 
many  points  they  are  hroken  by  one,  two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical 
and  even  overhanging  cliflfs  of  bare  white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some 
points  detached  needles  and  pinnacles  stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliflfs,  or 
in  front  of  them,  as  at  c,  fig.  313.  On  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at 
Andelys,  one  range,  about  2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  50  to  100 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  hanng  its  continuity  broken  by  a  num- 
ber of  dry  valleys  or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or 
needle,  called  the  Tete  d'llomme  (see  figs.  314,  315).  The  top  of  this 
rock  presents  a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  the  side  of  the  downs,  and  40 
towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pillar  being  36  feet  Its 
composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  clifi's  in  its  neighborhood, 
namely,  white  chalk,  having  occiisionally  a  crystalline  texture  like  mar- 
ble, with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabular  masses.  The  flinty  beds 
often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond  the  white  chalk,  which  is  gen- 

Flf.811 


YIew  of  the  Tdte  d'Homme,  Andelys,  seen  from  sborsi 

erally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition,  either  exfoliating  or  being  cov- 
ered with  white  powder,  like  the  chalk  cliflfs  on  the  English  coast ;  and, 
as  in  them,  this  superficial  powder  contains  in  some  cases  common  salt. 
Other  cliflfs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
Toumedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  the  precipica 
are  from  60  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate  in  pin- 
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81d«  view  of  the  T6te  d'Homme.    White  chalk  -vrlth  flint*. 

nades ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  so  completely  detached  as  to 
present  a  perpendicular  face  60  feet  high  towards  the  sloping  down.  On 
these  clif&  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark  so  many  levels  at  which 
the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have  encroached  for  a  long 
period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  immediately  above  the  top  of  this 
range,  are  three  much  smaller  cliflfe,  each  about  4  feet  high,  with  as 
many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued  so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semi- 
circular form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  Hke  those  in  Sicily  before  de- 
scribed (p.  76). 

If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Vatteville  to  a  place  called  Senne- 
Tille,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  60  feet  high,  perfectly  iso- 
lated on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  (see  fig. 
248).    Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  clif&  is  situated  about  12 
Tig.  81&  Fig.  817. 


Chilk  ptnnade  at  BcnnerUlc  Roches  d'Orival,  ElboeuC 

miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at  Elboeuf,  and 
comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  317).  Like  those  before 
described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  overhanging,  and  with  beds 
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of  flint  projecting  several  feet  Like  them,  also,  it  exhibits  a  whiu 
}K>wdery  surface,  and  consists  entirely  of  horizontal  chalk  with  flints. 
It  is  40  miles  inland,  its  height,  in  some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet,  and 
its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in 
one  place,  by  a  pyramidal  mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the 
Koche  de  Pignon,  which  stands  out  about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  main  cliffs,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  ridge 
about  40  feet  lower  than  its  summit  (see  fig.  318).     Like  the  detaclied 

Fig.  SIS. 


view  of  the  Boche  de  Pignon,  seen  ttom  the  south. 

rocks  before  mentioned  at  Senneville,  Vatteville,  and  Andelya,  it  may  be 
compared  to  those  needles  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  No^ 
raandy*  (see  fig.  319),  as  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  PurbccL 

F1g.Sl«. 


Needle  and  Arch  of  Etrctat,  in  the  chalk  clifh  of  Nonnandy. 
Height  of  Arch  100  feet    (Paasj.)! 

The  foregoing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the  evidence 
of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originally  sea-cliffs,  is 
far  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England.  If  it  be  asked 
why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with  no  ranges  of 
precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no  isolated  pillars  or 
needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of  the  chalk  in  Nor- 
mandy may,  no  doubt,  be  the  chief  cause  of  tliis  difference.     But  the 

*  An  account  of  these  clififis  was  read  by  the  author  to  the  British  Amocl  at 
Glasgow,  Sept.  1840. 

\  Seine -Inferieurc,  p.  14!!,  and  pL  ft»  fig.  1. 
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freijuent  absence  of  all  signs  of  littoral  denudation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  itself  is  a  negative  iact  of  a  far  more  striking  and  perplexing  char- 
acter. The  cliflfe,  after  being  almost  continuous  for  miles,  are  then  wholly 
wanting  for  much  greater  distances,  being  replaced  by  a  green  sloping 
down,  although  the  beds  remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally 
horizontal ;  and  although  we  may  feel  assured  diat  the  manner  of  the 
upheaval  of  the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  tlie 
same  at  those  intermediate  points  where  no  cliffs  exist,  as  at  others  where 
they  are  so  fully  developed.  But,  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent 
anomalies,  the  reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation,  as 
expounded  in  the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  under- 
mining force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  varies  greatly  at  diffeixmt 
parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks  have  often  decom- 
posed and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  terraces  and  small  diflh 
may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus  of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valley. — No  district  is  better  fitted  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been  up- 
heaved and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  intervening  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  This  region,  of  which  a  ground-plan  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  320),  comprises  within  it  the  whole  of 
Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire.  The 
space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  the  White  Chalk,  or  those 
from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inclusive,  crop  out,  is  bounded 
everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of  chalk,  which  is  continued  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  in  the  Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it 
forais  the  semicircular  boundary  of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  ap- 
pear at  the  surface.  The  whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered geologically  as  one  and  the  same. 


I  IMP  of  the  Bontbeut  of  England  and  part  of  France,  exhibiting  the  denadation 
of  the  W^eald. 


1.  EZS  Tertiary. 

2.  ^3  Chalk  and  upper  grcennnd. 
8.iH»GaaIL 

i.  Cud  Lower  Oreemaad. 


6.  BSS3  Weald  clay. 
6.  F~^n  Ilastingfi  sanda. 
T.  r^^  Purbtck  bedii 
a  E^  Oolite. 
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The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  affords  an 
example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  ^  valley  of  elevation^ 
(more  properly  "  of  denudation") ;  where  the  strata,  partially  removed  by 
aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.    Thus,  it 
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is  si^poeed,  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Hastrngs  iand  (No.  6) 
was  oDoe  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  5),  and  this  again  by  the 
Greensand  (No.  4),  and  this  by  the  Gault  (No.  3) ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Chalk  (No.  2)  extended  originally  oyer  the  whole  space  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs.  This  theory  will  be  better  understood  by 
consolting  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  321),  where  the  dark  lines  represent 
what  now  remains,  and  the  Winter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiaiy  strata  (No.  1)  are  exhibited 
reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings  sands  (No.  6.) 
forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the  other  formations 
are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different  formations,  to  exaggerate  the 
proportional  height  of  each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent :  and  a 
true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined  in  another  diagram  (fig.  322),  in  order 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on 
the  reader's  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs  is  represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Weald  is  here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be  de- 
nuded runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east  and 
west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  crop  out  in  succession. 
But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical  structure  of  this 
region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation  has  alone  been  in- 
troduced, as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell,  Oonybeare,  and  others, 
geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that  numerous  minor  lines  of 
dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the  great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  undergone  the 
greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the  vertical  shift  of 
a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.*^  Much  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleys 
and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and  fractures  of  the  strata  have 
given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  excavating  power 
exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  i  alleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the 
chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  English 
Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is 
broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Med  way,  and  Stour ;  the  South 
Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere.f  If  these  transverse 
hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr.  Conybeare,  would 
be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  Levels.^ 

*  Pitton,  Geo!,  of  Hastingis  p.  S5.        f  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  QeoL  p  81. 
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Mr.  Martin  has  suggested  that  the  great  cross  fractures  of  the  chalk, 
which  have  become  river  channels,  have  a  remarkable  correspondence 
on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald ;  in  several  instances  the  gorges 
in  the  North  and  Soutli  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly  opposed  to  each 
otlier.  Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles  of  the  Wey  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  of  the  Arun  in  the  South,  seemed  to  coincide  in  direction ;  and  in 

like  manner,  the  Ouse  corre- 
sponds to  the  Darent,  and  the 
Cuckmere  to  the  Medway.* 

Although  these  coincidences 
may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
hinted  by  the  author  above 
mentioned,  that  great  amount 
of  elevation  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Weald  district  gave  rise 
to  transverse  fissures.  And  as 
the  longitudinal  valleys  were 
connected  with  that  linear  move- 
ment which  caused  the  anti- 
clinal lines  running  east  and 
west,  so  the  cross  fissures  migh 
have  been  occasioned  by  the 
intensity  of  the  upheaving  force 
towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

But  before  treating  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  upheaving 
movement  may  have  acted,  ^ 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the 
reader  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  leading  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  district,  so 
far  as  they  are  of  geological  in- 
terest. 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel 
from  the  tertiary  strata  of  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire towards  the  valley  of  the 
Weald,  we  first  ascend  a  slope 
of  white  chalk,  with  flints,  and 
then  find  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  declivity  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  chalk  formation; 
below  which  the   upper  greeii- 


*  GeoL  of  Western  Sussex,  p.  61. 
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sand,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  gault,  crop  out  This  steep  declivity, 
is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned,  which  overhangs 
a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed 
Ganlt  (No.  3).  The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  North  Downs,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea,  at 
Folkestone,  westward  to  Guildford  and  the  neighborhood  of  Petersfield, 
and  from  thenoe  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy 
Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  farther.  In 
the  wood-cut  ^fig.  323,  p.  274),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South 
Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  usual,  in  conse- 
qnoice  of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand  being  formed  of  very  inco- 
herent materials,  the  former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost 
wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  324),  he  will  see  the  same  line 


Fiff.89i 


1%aOc  csiMipuwut,  IB  iMn  tmn  the  hill  aboT«  Stejiiliig,  Sossex.    The  castle  and  Tlllaga 
of  Bramber  in  the  foreground. 

of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  specu- 
late on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has  undergone  may  fancy 
the  broad  and  level  pl^dn  to  resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry 
by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be 
the  headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  different  bays  from  each 
otbo*. 

Occasionally  in  the  North  Downs  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  more  modem  than  the  slope;  in  which  case  they  might  afford  an 
argument  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originated  as  sea- 
clife  or  riveiwiliflb.  But  when  we  observe  the  gi*eat  depth  of  many 
sand  pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  perceive  that  the 
lower  termibatioa  of  such  pipes  must  sometimes  appear  at  the  sur- 
faee  fiur  from  the 'summit  of  an  escarpment,  whenever  portions  of  the 
chalk  are  cut  away. 

In  regard  to  the  transverse  valleys  before  mentioned,  as  intersecting 
the  chalk  hills,  some  idea  of  them  may  be  derived  from  the  subjoined 
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sketch  (fig.  325)  of  the  gorge  of  the  River  Adur,  taken  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chalk-downa,  at  a  point  in  the  bridle-way  leading  from  the 
towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning  to  Shoreham.  If  the  reader  will  refer 
again  to  the  view  given  in  a  former  woodcut  (fig.  328,  p.  274),  he 
will  there  see  the  exact  point  where  the  gorge  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  interrupts  the  chalk  escarpment  A  projecting  hill,  at  the 
point  a,  hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near  which  the  valley  commences 

where  the  Adur  passes  directly 
to  the  sea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The 
river  flows  througl^  a  nearly  level 
plain,  as  do  most  of  the  others 
which  intersect  the  hills  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  openings  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  rivers, 
except  under  conditions  of  phya- 
cal  geography  entirely  different 
from  those  now  prevailing.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  existing  rivers, 
like  the  Ouse  near  Lewes,  have 
filled  up  arms  of  the  sea,  instead 
of  deepening  the  hollows  which 
they  traverse. 

That  the  place  of  some,  if  not 
of  all,  the  gorges  running  north 
and  south,  has  been  originally  de- 
termined by  the  fracture  and  dis- 
placement of  the  rocks,  seems  the 
naore  probable,  when  we  reflect  on 
the   proofs  obtained  of  a  ravine 
running    east    and    west,    which 
branches  off  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley   of   the   Ouse  just 
mentioned,  and  which  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  dislocation.    This  ra- 
vine is  called  "  the  Coomb"  (fig. 
326),  and  is  situated  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town  of  Lewes.    It 
was  first  traced  out  by  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  in  whose  company  I  exam- 
ined it    The  steep  decliviti^  on 
each  ade  are  covered  with  green 
turf,  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is 
perfectly  dry.    No  outward  signs 
of  disturbance   are   visible  ;    and 
the  connection  of  the  hollow  with 
subterranean    movements    would 
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not  have  been  suspected  by  the  geologist,  had  not  the  evidence  of  great 
convulsions  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the 


The  Coomb,  neor  Lewet. 

Cose,  and  the  numerous  chalk-pits  worked  at  the  termination  of  the 
Coomb.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides  pre- 
dflely  with  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk  with  flints  (a, 
fig.  327)  appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to 
the  bottom  on  the  other. 

Fic.sir. 


Faalt  coinciding  with  the  Coomb,  in  tho  Cliff-bill  noar  Lewes.    Mantell. 
a.  Cbelk  with  flints.  b.  Lower  chsllc 


In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  groups  of  strata, 
2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  represented  in  the  map,  fig.  320,  and  in  the  section,  fig.  321, 
may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position,  the  following  hypoth- 
esis has  been  suggested  : — Suppose  the  five  formations  to  lie  in  horizontal 
stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  then  let  a  movement  from  below 
press  them  upwards  into  the  form  of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown 
of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut  off,  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to 
the  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The  dififerent  beds  would  then  be  exposed 
on  the  surface,  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  ^.  32^0.* 

*  See  inoftratioDs  of  this  theory,  by  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol  Sketch  of  HastiDgs. 
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The  quantity  of  denudation,  or  removal  bj  water,  of  stratified  masses 
amumed  to  hare  once  reached  continuously  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be  startled  bj  the 
boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  when  oDce 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
strata  at  many  sncceasire  geological  periods,  during  which  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of  rain,  rivers,  and  land-floods, 
might  slowly  accomplish  operations  which  no  sodden  diluvial  ru^  of 
waters  could  possibly  effect 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  sofler  and  more 
incoherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  occur  at  those 
points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper  green- 
sand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  provincial  name 
of  "  firestone,"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  aide  on  which 
the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley,  exca- 
vated chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault  (Na  3. 
map,  p.  272).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a  loose 
and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault ;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  &rther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
oountiy;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  loot  of  the  chalk 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk 
escarpment* 

FlrSSSL 
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A  Ctmlk  with  flints.  b.  CbiUk  wtUKmt  fllatu 

e.  Upper  greeoMod,  or  firestone.  d,  OaulL 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  their  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods;  for 
I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (p.  76),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  snccession 
of  terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  up- 
heaval  of  a  coast  preyed   upon  by  the   waves.      During  the   inter- 

*  Sir  R  MarehisoD,  Gaol.  Sketch  of  Susez,  Ac ,  GeoL  Trans..  Second  Series* 
f  ol.  it  pb  98. 
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val  between  two  elevatoiy  moyeineiits,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually 
be  destroyed,  wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials 
whereas  the  sea  will  not  have  time  6ntirely  to  sweep  away  another 
psrt  of  the  same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be 
oomposed  of  rocks  of  a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a 
firmer  resistance  to  the  erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding 
elsy  termed  gault  would  be  readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  out- 
crop marked  everywhere  by  a  valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the 
cbidk-hilk,  and  which  is  usually  bounded  on  the  opposite  fflde  by 
die  lower  greensand;  but  as  the  upper  beds  of  this  last  formation 
are  nMst  commonly  loose  and  incoherent,  they  also  have  usually 
disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth  of  the  valley.  In  those  dis- 
tricts, however,  where  chert,  limestone,  and  other  solid  materials  en- 
ter largely  into  the  composition  of  this  formation  (No.  4,  map,  p. 
272),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which 
sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or 
e?en  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near  Dorking.  This  ridge  often 
presents  a  steep  escarpment  towards  the  soft  argillaceous  deposit 
called  the  Weald  clay  (No.  6 ;  see  the  dark  tint  in  figure  32 1, 
p.  272),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  separating  the  lower 
greensand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  Bidge ;  but  where  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniformity 
of  the  plain  of  No.  6  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hil- 
locks. 

Pluvial  actum.  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  de- 
stnictibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate 
the  power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  summits,  are 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  remain 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  pluvial  action 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  calca- 
reous matter,  of  a  milk-white  color,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  may 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a 
stratum  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine 
clay  soraetiraes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  in  the  white 
chalk,  which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  tlie  rock,  after 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  '^  sand-pipes^  and 
"  swallow-holes"  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  undermined, 
and  cavities  may  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  by  that  part  of  the  drain- 
age which  is  subterranean.* 

*  See  above,  p.  82,  88,  "  Sand-pipes  in  Chalk  ;"  and  Prestwich,  QeoL  Quart 
Joara.  voL  x  p.  222. 
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Lines  of  Fracture, — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of  West- 
em  Sussex,  published  in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  structure  of 
the  Wealden  by  tracing  out  Continuously  for  miles  the  direction  of 
many  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  fractures ;  and  the  same  course  of  investi- 
gation has  since  been  followed  out  in  greater  detail  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 
The  geologist  and  mathematician  last  mentioned  has  shown  that  the 
observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flexure  and  dislocation  in  the  Weald 
district  coincide  with  those  which  might  have  been  anticipated  theo- 
retically on  mechanical  principles,  if  we  assume  certain  simple  conditions 
under  which  the  strata  were  lifted  up  by  an  expansive  subterranean 
force.* 

His  opinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of  frac- 
ture may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with  that 
expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges  and 
valleys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.f  For  the  accuracy  of  the  map 
and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  cau  vouch,  from  pereonal  exami- 
nation, in  1835,  of  part  of  the  region  surveyed  by  him.  Among  other 
results,  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the  breadth  of  the  anticli- 
nal ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura  is  invariably  great  ic 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tlie  formations  exposed  to  view;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  superimposed  groups  of  sec- 
ondary strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71,  p.  65,  for  structure 
of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal  lines  are  occasionally 
oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the  greatest  dislocation 
of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross  fracture  are  imagined  by 
him  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others  subsequent  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  eflfect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  southeast  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
same  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  J^na  were 
poured  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the 
newest,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emis- 
sion, have  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
matter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
towards  the  s<ame  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  diflS- 
culty  is  there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force, 
occasioning  the  rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  eartli*s  crust, 
may,  by  reiterated  movements,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
result! 

•  Geol  Soc.  Proceed.  No.  74,  p.  868,  1841,  and  G.  S.  Trans,  2  Ser.  voL  7. 
\  Soul^vemens  Jarauiques.     18S2. 
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At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded, —  We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  ^all  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  recent 
ioTestigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  * 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
datioQ  of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
formed.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under  contem- 
plation was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  tlie  Alps,  Pyren'ees,  and 
many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains,  and  even  to  the 
aocumulation  of  large  portions  of  tlieir  component  materials  beneath 
the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  the  era  alluded  to.* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the  lower 
tertiary  beds  of  EngUnd  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of  resting 
on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands  and  shoals, 
composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  probably  of  some 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere  between  the  present 
North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined  cliffs  and  shores  of  those 
lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action  of  the  waves  rounded  into 
pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle- 
beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  land  referred 
to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into  the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence 
the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of  Woolwich  and  other  contem- 
poraneons  strataf  were  derived.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled 
flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle 
demonstrates  the  proximity  of  land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not 
have  been  transported  from  great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their 
shape  to  waves  breaking  on  a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep 
dope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  329)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chalk, 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  6, 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds,  b\ 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  is 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  sea. 

*  M^m.  de  la  Soa  Q6ot  de  France,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  Ill,  pL  7,  ^g.  6b 
t  Se«  p.  220,  above. 
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Section  showing  that  the  Weald  bad  been  denuded  of  cbalk  befbro  the  Lower  Eoeene  stnU  wm 

depoelted. 
8.  Relative  position  of  Saffron  Walden. 

Q.  Chalk-escarpment  above  Oodstone,  anrmounted  by  a  patch  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  beds,  h'. 
a.  London  Clay.  6,  b'.  Lower  Tertiarios.  e.  Chalk. 

d.  Upper  Qreensand.  «.  Qault  /  Lower  Oreensand  and  WMldea. 

tt.  Point  at  which  the  present  upper  and  Qnd«r  aorfkoes  of  the  chalk,  if  they  were  prdoagid 
would  converge. 

It  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  southwards  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above  section, 
they  would  converge  at  the  point  x ;  therefore,  beyond  that  point,  no 
white  chalk  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Eocene  beds,  6,  b\  were  fofmed. 
In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealden,  south  of  a?,  were  already 
bared  of  their  original  covering  of  chalk,  or  had  only  some  slight  patches 
of  that  rock  scattered  over  them. 

The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  be  represented  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  330);   but  doubtless  the  denudation  extended 

rig.880. 


3  c 

Island  in  the  Eocene  Sea. 
a.  Chalk,  Upper  Greenaand,  and  Oaalt  b.  Lower  Ore— sand. 


farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  the 
waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  perhaps  in  some 
places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 

According  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretstceous  rocks, 
planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between  the  North  and 
8outh  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene  beds,  may  have  been 
as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denudation  since  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  Eocene  era. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so  much 
white  chalk  first  extended  continuously  over  the  Wealden  beds  in  this 
part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not  suppoae  that  land 
began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Ocean,  so  as  to  check  the  accumulation  of  white  chalk,  and  Hmit  it 
to  the  deeper  water  of  adjoining  areas  ?  This  hypothesis  has  often  been 
advanced,  and  as  often  rejected ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land 
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ao  near,  the  white  chalk  would  not  have  remained  unsoiled,  or  without 
intermixture  of  mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial, 
flnviatile,  or  littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there  belong  ex- 
clusively to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover,  the  uppermost 
beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  remarked,  would  not 
liaTB  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden  undergone  upheaval  before  the 
deposition  of  the  incumbent  cretaceous  series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once  oontin- 
SOUS)  over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  first 
denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era.  Most  probably 
it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestricht  beds  were  formed, 
or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  ahready  stated  (p.  238,  above), 
that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled  pebbles  of  chalk-fiints  very 
abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  beds,  where  these  last  overlie  the  white 
chalk,  showing  at  how  early  a  date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep 
water  and  exposed  to  aqueous  abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate  the 
interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to  have  been 
nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  depo- 
sition of  thoee  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial  period.  K  so,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal  restorations  of  the  innu- 
merable phases  in  physical  geography  through  which  the  southeast  of 
England  must  have  passed  since  die  Weald  began  to  be  denuded.  In 
less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  aspect  of  the  whole  European 
area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely  changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
usefiil  to  enumerate  some  of  the  known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Weald  and  the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the 
period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote  move- 
ments which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  sea  into 
exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  certain  portions,  as 
expressed  in  diagram  {i^g,  829),  before  the  British  Lower  Eocene  beds 
originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  and  tear  of 
the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  bear  witness,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle-beds,  occasionally  50 
feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles. 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  which  the 
sballow-waier  and  freshwater  beds  of  Woolwich  and  other  Lower  Eocene 
deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  221)  so  as  to  allow  the  London 
Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  to  accumulate  over  them. 
The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800 
feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  feet  in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight 
basin ;  and  if  so,  the  intervening  area  of  the  Weald  could  scarcely  &il  to 
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share  in  the  movement,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  before 
spoken  of  (fig.  330,  p.  282)  would  become  submerged. 

Fourthly.  After  the  London  clay  and  the  overlying  Bagshot  sands  had 
been  deposited,  they  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London  basin, 
during  the  Eocene  period,  and  their  conversion  into  land  in  the  north 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  coiTesponding  age  in  the 
south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin ;  because  none  of  the  fluvio-marine 
Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  (described  in  Ch.  XVL) 
are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 

Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  ^nd  freshwater 
beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear  testimony  to 
rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of  numerous  quadru- 
peds in  those  lands.  Instead  of  these  phenomena,  the  signs  of  an  open 
sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a  consequence  of  the  vast 
.subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before  mentioned,  had  not  some 
local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in 
regions  immediately  adjacent.  Whatever  hypothesis  be  adopted,  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  during  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods 
there  were  risings  and  sinkings  of  land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  in  the  southeast  of  England,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no 
means  uniform  over  the  whole  area  during  these  periods.  The  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look 
for  proofe  of  that  area  having  by  repeated  oscillations  changed  its  level 
frequently,  and,  oftener  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  from  sea  into 
land  ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence  of  land  augment,  beyond  any 
other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  water,  whether  of  the 
waves  or  of  rivers  and  land-floods. 

Sixthly.  As  yet  we  have  discovered  no  Marine  Miocene  (or  falunian) 
formations  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  nor  any  of  older  Pliocene 
date  south  of  the  Thames ;  but  the  Upper  Eocene  strata  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (the  Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  a  vertical  position,  as  seen  in 
Alum  and  Whitecliff  Bays,  attesting  great  movements  since  the  origin 
of  the  newest  tertiaries  of  that  district  Such  movements  may  have 
occurred,  in  great  part  at  least,  during  the  Miocene  period,  when  a 
large  part  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  become  land  as  before  sug^ 
gested  (p.  180).  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  speculate  on  the  probaWlity 
of  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Weald  in  times  inte^ 
mediate  between  the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds  and  the  origin  of 
the  Suffolk  crag. 

Seventhly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of  time 
— ^that  which  separated  the  beginning  of  the  older  Pliocene  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pleistocene  era, — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if  measured  by  the 
fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna,  may  have  sufliced  to  uplift 
TV  sink  whole  continents  by  a  process  aa  slow  as  that  which  w  now  of)era 
ting  in  Sweden  and  in  Greenland. 
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Lastly.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said  in  the  11th  and 
12th  chapters,  of  the  glacial  drift  and  its  far>transported  materials.  How 
wide  an  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have  been  under  the  sea 
dttriug  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch !  Most  of  the  submerged  areas 
were  afterwards  converted  into  dry  land,  several  hundred  and  in  some 
plaoes  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  an  opinion  very  com- 
motaly  entertained,  that  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  was  dry  land  when 
the  moet  characteristic  northern  drift  originated ;  no  traces  of  northern 
erratics  having  been  met  with  farther  south  than  Highgate,  near  London. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  Weald  was  probably  dry  land  at  the  era  when 
the  buried  forest  of  Cromer  in  Norfolk  (see  above,  pp.  136  and  153) 
flourished,  and  when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  extinct 
beaver,  and  other  mammals  peopled  that  country.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
suzoed  that  the  Weald  continued  above  the  sea-level  when  that  forest 
sank  down  to  receive  its  covering  of  boulder-clay,  gravel,  chalk-rubble, 
and  other  deposits,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  But  it  by  no  means 
f<dlows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary  during  all  this  period. 
Its  surface  may  have  been  modified  again  and  again  during  the  Glacial 
era^  though  it  may  never  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  represented  in  a  series  of  four  maps  his  views  as 
to  the  successive  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of  England  and 
parts  of  Europe  may  have  undergone,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Glacial  epoch.*  In  the  last  but  one  of  these  he  places  the  Weald  under 
water  at  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  forest  of  Cromer.  In  the  fouilh 
map  he  represents  the  Weald  as  reconverted  into  land  at  a  time  when 
England  was  united  to  the  continent^  and  when  the  Thames  was  a 
river  of  greater  volume  and  of  more  easterly  extension  than  it  is  now, 
as  proved  by  his  own  and  Mr.  Austen's  observations  on  the  ancient 
alluvium  of  the  Thames  with  its  freshwater  fossils  at  points  very  near 
the  sea.  Tc  discuss  the  various  data  on  which  such  conclusions  de- 
pend, would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression ;  I  merely  alhide  to 
them  in  this  place  to  show  that,  while  the  researches  of  Mr.  Prest- 
wich  establish  the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  de- 
nuding operations  began,  those  of  other  geologists  above  cited,  to 
whom  Mr.  Martin,  Professor  Morris,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  should  be 
added,  prove  that  important  superficial  changes  have  occurred  at  very 
modem  eras. 

In  Denmark,  especially  in  the  Island  of  Mden,  Mr.  Puggaard  has  de- 
monstrated that  strata  of  chalk  with  flints,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  white 
chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  have  undergone  disturbances 
and  contortions  since  the  northern  drift  was  formed.f  The  layers  of 
chalk-flint  exposed  in  lofty  sea-difb  are  often  vertical  and  curved,  and 
the  sands  and  clays  of  the  overlying  drift  follow  the  bendings  and  foldings 
of  the  older  beds,  and  have  evidently  suflfered  the  same  derangement. 
If,  therefore,  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  the  position 

*  QeoL  Qnart  Joaro.  vol  ix.  pK  18. 

t  Puggaard,  Mfiens  Geologie,  8vo.:  Copenluigen,  1851. 
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of  some  beds  of  gravel,  loam,  or  drift  in  the  southeast  of  England,  to  im- 
agine important  dislocations  of  the  chalk  and  local  changes  of  level  since 
the  Glacial  period,  such  speculations  are  in  hannony  with  conclusions 
derived  from  independent  sources,  or  drawn  from  the  exploration  of  for- 
eign countries. 

It  was  long  ago  obsen^ed  by  Dr.  Mantell  that  no  vestige  of  the  ehalk 
and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald  or  on  the 
Hastings  Sands,  but  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from  the  rocks  im- 
mediately subjacent  This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and  especially  the 
absence  of  chalk  detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees  well  with  the 
theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth ;  for,  to  return  to  fig.  321  (p.  273), 
if  the  chalk  (No.  2)  were  onoe  continuous  and  covered  everywhere  with 
flint-gravel,  this  superficial  covering  would  be  the  first  to  be  carried  away 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome  long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3) 
was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some  ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the 
gault,  these  would  be,  in  a  great  degree,  cleared  away  before  any  part  of 
the  lower  greensand  (No.  4)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  groups  removed  in  succession,  is  the  prob- 
ability lessened  of  our  finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed 
over  the  bared  surface  of  the  lowest 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been  the 
agent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches  at  the 
foot  of  the  escarpment^  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can  only  be  traoed 
to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  tlie  North  and  South  Downs. 
Some  exceptions  occur,  one  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  in  1830, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell.  In  this  case  the  flints  are  seen  near  Barcombe, 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  as  indicated  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  331).    Even  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gravel  reaches  no  forther 
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Section  from  the  north  eecerpment  of  the  Sooth  Downs  to  Baroombe. 

A.  Lnver  of  nnroanded  ehalk-fllnts. 

1.  Gravel  com|>osed  of  parttallf  rounded  chiilk-fllntL 

8.  Chalk  with  and  withoat  flints. 

8.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk^marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Qau'.t.  fi.  Lower  greensand.  8.  Wesld  olajr. 

than  the  Weald  clay.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  depressions 
as  that  between  Barcombe  and  Offham  in  this  section,  arising  from  the 
fecility  with  which  the  argillaceous  gault  (No.  4,  map  p.  272)  has  been 
removed  by  water,  are  usually  free  from  superficial  detritus,  altliough  such 
valleys,  situated  at  the  foot  of  escarpments,  where  there  has  been  much 
waste,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  receptacles  of  the 
wreck  of  the  undermined  chfik    The  question  is  therefore  often  put,  how 
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these  hollows  oould  have  been  swept  clean  except  by  some  extraordioaiy 
cfttastiophe. 

The  frequent  angularity  of  the  flints  in  the  drift  of  Barcombe  and 
other  places  is  also  insisted  upon  as  another  indication  of  denuding 
caases  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  any  which  man  has  witnessed. 
Bot  all  who  have  examined  the  gravel  at  the  base  of  a  chalk-cliff,  iu 
places  where  it  is  not  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  continuous  and  violent 
action  of  the  waves,  are  aware  that  the  flints  retain  much  angularity. 
This  may  be  seen  between  the  Old  Harry  rocks  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  line 
of  coast  the  clifls  are  formed  of  tertiary  strata,  capped  by  a  dense 
covering  of  gravel  formed  of  flints  slightly  abraded.  As  the  waste  of 
the  cliffs  is  rapid,  the  old  materials  are  gradually  changed  for  new 
ones  on  the  beach;  nevertheless  we  have  here  an  example  of  angles 
being  retained  after  two  periods  of  attrition;  first,  where  the  gravel 
was  spread  originally  over  the  Eocene  deposits ;  and,  secondly,  after 
the  Eocene  sands  and  clays  were  undermined  and  the  modem  cliff 
formed. 

Angular  flint-breccia  is  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  nor  to  the  trans> 
verse  gorges  in  the  chalk,  but  extends  along  the  neighboring  coast  from 
Brighton  to  Rottingdean,  where  it  was  called  by  Dr.  Mantell  ^Uhe 
elephant-bed,"  because  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  abound  in  it,  with 
those  of  the  horse  and  other  mammalia.  The  following  is  a  section  of 
this  formation  as  it  appears  in  the  Brighton  cliff.* 
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A.  Chalk  idth  layers  of  flint  dipping  sllghUy  to  the  sonth. 

ft.  Andent  beach,  eonsistlng  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  by  Bblngle  from 

five  to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chalk-flint,  granite,  and  other  rocks,  with  broken 

shells  of  recent  marine  species,  and  bones  of  oetaces. 
c  Slcphant-bed,  aJ>oot  titty  fet-t  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  whit©  chalk  rubble,  with  broken 

ebaik-fllnta,  often  more  confhsedly  stratified  than  is  represented  in  this  drawing,  in  which 

deposit  are  found  bones  of  ox,  deer,  hor«e,  and  mammoili. 
4»  fiaad  and  shingle  of  modern  beaeh. 

•  S«e  alto  Sir  R.  MorchisoD,  GeoL  Quart  Journ.  yol  yii.  p.  865. 
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To  explain  this  section  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excavation  of 
the  cliff  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  by  the  long^ 
continued  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  Littorina  liitarea  and 
other  recent  littoral  shells  determines  the  modem  date  of  the  accumu- 
lation. The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous  rubble  and 
flints,  rudely  stratified,  as  are  often  conspicuous  in  parts  of  the  Norfolk 
coaBt,  whei'e  they  are  associated  with  glacial  drift,  and  were  probably  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Similar  flints  and  chalk-rubble  have  been  re- 
cently traced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  to  Folkestone  and  along  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  where  the  teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant  have 
been  detected. 

Mr.  Prestwich  also  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  on  the 
coast  exactly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterwom  reach,  with  an  incum- 
bent mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.  I  have  myself  visited  this 
spot  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  Brighton.  The 
fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  uplifted  more  than  10  feet  above  its 
original  level.  The  flint-pebbles  in  it  have  evidently  been  rounded  at  the 
base  of  an  ancient  chalk-cliff,  the  course  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in- 
land, nearly  parallel  with  the  present  shore,  but  with  a  space  intervening 
between  them  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This 
space  is  occupied  by  a  terrace,  100  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  the. com- 
ponent materials  of  which  are  too  varied  and  complex  to  be  described 
here.  They  are  such  as  might,  I  conceive,  have  been  heaped  up  above 
the  sea-level  in  the  delta  of  a  river  draining  a  region  of  white  chalk.  The 
delta  may  perhaps  have  been  slowly  subsiding  while  the  strata  accumu- 
lated. Some  of  the  beds  of  chalk-rubble  with  broken  flints  appear  to 
have  had  channels  cut  in  them  before  the  uppermost  deposit  of  sand  and 
loam  was  Uirown  down.  The  angularity  of  the  flints,  as  Mr.  Prestwich 
has  suggested,  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  previously  shattered 
when  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  itself;  for  we  often  see  flints  so  fractured 
in  situ  in  the  chalk,  especially  when  the  latter  has  been  much  disturbed. 
The  presence  also  in  this  Sangatte  drift  of  large  fragments  of  angular 
white  chalk,  some  of  them  two  feet  in  diameter,  should  be  mentioned. 
They  are  confusedly  mixed  with  smaller  gravel  and  fine  mud^  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  stratification,  and  yet  often  too  far  from  the  old  diflGs 
to  have  been  a  talus.  I  therefore  suspect  that  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  were  occasionally  frozen  over,  and  that  during  floods 
the  carrying  power  of  ice  co-operated  with  that  of  water  to  transport 
fragile  rocks  and  angular  flints,  leaving  them  unsorted  when  the  ice 
melted,  or  not  arranged  according  to  size  and  weight  as  in  depoaits 
stratified  by  moving  water.  A  climate  like  that  now  prevailing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic  or  in  Canada  might  produce  such  effects  long 
after  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away.  The  abun- 
dance of  mammalia  in  countries  where  rivers  are  liable  to  be  annually 
encumbered  with  ice,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  Uie  frequency  of  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  in  forniar 
tioufi  of  glacial  origin  ought  not  to  excite  surprise.    As  to  the  angularity 
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of  the  fiiots,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  authorities  to  imply  great  vio- 
leooe  in  the  removiDg  power,  especially  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded 
pebbles  washed  out  of  Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  sometimes 
with  sharp  edges  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped  out  of  them  as 
if  by  a  smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  unfrequently  in 
the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation,  I  may  remark  Uiat, 
in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds,  hard  egg-shaped  flint- 
pebbles  may  be  foand  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  as  to  break  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  moderate  blow,  such  as  stones  might 
eocoanter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen  river. 

To  conclude :  It  is  a  fact,  not  questioned  by  any  geologist,  that  the 
area  of  the  Weald  once  rose  from  beneath  the  sea  after  the  origin  of 
the  chalk,  that  rock  being  a  marine  product,  and  now  constituting  dry 
land  Few  will  question,  that  part  of  the  same  area  remained  under 
water  until  after  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  because  they  also 
are  marine,  and  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk-downs.  Whether,  there* 
fore,  we  do  or  do  not  admit  the  occurrence  of  reiterated  submersions 
and  emersions  of  land,  the  first  of  them  as  old  as  the  Upper  Cretaceous, 
the  last  perhaps  of  Newer  Pliocene  or  even  later  date,  we  are  at  least 
compelled  to  grant  that  there  was  a  time  when,  in  the  region  under 
conaideratlon,  the  waters  of  the  sea  retreated.  The  presence  of  land 
and  river-shells,  and  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  in  some  of  the 
gravel,  loam,  and  flint-breccia  of  the  Weald,  may  indicate  a  iluviatile 
origin,  but  they  can  never  disprove  the  prior  occupation  of  the  area  by 
the  sea.  Heavy  rains,  the  slow  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, land-floods,  and  rivers  (some  of  them  larger  than  those  now 
flowing  in  the  same  valleys)  may  have  modified  the  surface  and  ob- 
literated all  signs  of  the  antecedent  presence  of  the  sea.  Littoral  shells, 
once  strewed  over  ancient  shores,  or  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach, 
may  have  decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an 
exact  paleontological  date  to  the  older  acts  of  denudation ;  but  the  re- 
moval of  Chalk  and  Greensand  fix>m  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  the 
leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  be  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  coK>perating  with  that  up- 
heaval and  subsidence  and  dislocation  of  rocks  which  all  admit  to  have 
taken  place. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical  config- 
uration and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal  to  ordinary 
causation,  some  geologists  are  fain  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imaginary 
**  rushes  of  salt  water"  over  the  land,  during  the  sudden  upthrow  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald  was  formed. 
Otha«  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  breaking  forth  from  subter- 
ranean reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  were  riven  by  earthquake-shocks  of  in- 
tense violence.  The  singleness  of  the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result 
are  emphatically  insisted  upon :  the  catastrophe  was  abrupt,  tumultuous^ 
transient,  and  paroxysmal ;  firagments  of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great 
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distances  ii?ithout  time  being  allowed  for  attrition ;  alluvium  was  thrown 
down  unstratifiedy  and  ofte&  in  strange  situations,  on  the  flanks  or  on  the 
summits  of  hills,  while  the  lowest  levels  were  left  bare.  The  convulsion 
was  felt  simultaneously  over  so  wide  an  area  that  all  the  individuals  d 
certain  species  of  quadrupeds  were  at  once  annihilated ;  yet  the  event  was 
comparatively  modem,  for  the  species  of  testacea  now  living  were  ah-eady 
in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  surely  untenable  and  unnecessary.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the  periods 
of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  duration.  Evidence  to  this 
effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of  the  chalk  and  overlying  ter- 
tiary deposits ;  by  the  nature,  character,  and  position  of  the  tertiary 
strata ;  and  by'  the  overlying  alluna  of  the  Weald  and  adjacent  countries. 
As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its  insignificance  in  volume,  when  compared 
to  the  missing  rocks,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  A  mountain-mass  of 
solid  matter,  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in 
thickness,  has  been  carried  away  bodily.  To  what  distance  it  has  been 
transported  we  know  not,  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald. 
For  achieving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient  and 
sudden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  There  is  one  power  alone  which 
is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  ihe  mechanical  force  of  water  in  motion, 
operating  gradually,  and  for  ages.  We  have  seen  in  the  6th  chapter 
that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth^s  crust  is  a  monument  of  denuda- 
tion on  a  grand  scale,  always  effected  slowly;  for  each  superimposed 
stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  successively  and  separately  elaborated. 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  circumscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great 
amount  of  denudation,  ancient  or  modern,  has  been  accomplished,  draws 
with  it  the  gratuitous  rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery  known  to 
us  which  possesses  the  adequate  power. 

If,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pliocene  incloave, 
voluminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the  Weald,  have 
been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  removed  gradually,  it 
seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the  very  region  where  we 
can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudation  to  have  been  separated  by 
so  vast  an  interval  of  time.  Here,  might  we  say,  if  anywhere  within  the 
range  of  geological  inquiry,  we  have  time  enough  and  without  stint  at 
our  command. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

JURASSIC  GROUP. — FURBECK  BEDS  AND  OOLITE. 

Hie  Pnrbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurasaic  group-— Subdivisions  of  that  group- 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France — ^Uppor  Oolite—Pur- 
beck  beds — New  fossil  Mammifer  found  at  Swanage — Dirt-bed  or  ancient  soil 
— Fossila  of  the  Purbeck  beds — Portland  stone  and  foeeils— Lithographic  stone 
of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite — ^Coral  rag — Zoophytes-— Nerinffian  limestone— 
Diceras  limestone— Oxford  day,  Ammonites  and  Belemnites — Lower  Oolite, 
Crinoideans — Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  slate — ^Fossil  mam- 
malia, placental  and  marsupials-Resemblance  to  an  Australian  fauna — North- 
amptonshire slates — ^Torkahire  Oolitic  coal-field— Brora  coal — ^Fuller's  earth — 
Inferior  Oolite  and  ffvsilsi 

boiSDiATELT  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of  the 
Wealden,  as  defined  in  the  1 8th  chapter),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire  another 
remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Furbeck^  because  it  was  first 
studied  in  the  sea-clifis  of  the  peninsula  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire.  These 
beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the  Wealden,  but  some  organic  remains 
recently  discovered  in  certain  intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the 
Purbeck  series  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  the 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceous  group 
is  followed  immediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another  series  called 
the  Jurassic  In  this  term,  the  formations  commonly  designated  as  ^  the 
Oolite  and  Lias"  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 
The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the  countries  where  it  was  first  ex- 
amined, the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an  oolitic  structure  (see  p.  12). 
These  rocks  occupy  in  England  a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  aver- 
age breadth,  and  extends  across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north- 
east, to  Doi'setshire  in  the  southwest.  Their  mineral  characters  are  not 
uniform  throughout  this  region ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  southeastern  parts  of 
England: 

OOLITE. 

(  a.  Pnrbeck  beda 
Upper  i  b,  Portland  stone  and  sand. 
(  e.  Eimmeridge  clay. 

f/.  Combrash  and  Forest  marbla 

T  -^-Jy-  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield- slate 
lAwer  <  %  T?..ii^j ^u 


h.  Fuller's  earth. 
Inferior  Oolite. 


The  lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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The  Upper  oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually  the  Kimme- 
ridge  clay  for  its  base ;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford  clay.  The 
Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous  formation,  which 
some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will  be  treated  of  separately 
in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  subdivisions  are  distiuguished  by  pe- 
culiar organic  remains ;  and,  though  varying  in  thickness,  may  be  traced 
in  certain  directions  for  great  distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part 
of  England  to  which  the  above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  northeast 
of  France  and  the  Jura  mountains  adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant 
above  400  geographical  miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type, 
notwithstanding  the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more 
perfect  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Physical  geography, — ^The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct  for- 
mations of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic  series  to 
give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced  throughout  the 
long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata  crop  out ;  and  be- 
tween these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed,  composing  ranges  of  hills 
or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges  terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on 
which  the  several  clays  rise  up  from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration  of 
the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  from  London 
to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to  west,  in  the  southern 
part  of  England.    It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in  this  drawing,  greatly 


Fig.  888. 
OoUte.  OoUt%  Oolite.  Chftlk.  eUj. 


Lower  IfidAle  Upper  Londoa 

Oolite. 


Oxford  Claf .  Kim.  eUj.       Osiilt 


to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  height  of  the  several 
formations,  as  compared  to  their  horizontal  extent  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or  escarpment^  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great 
calcareous  eminences  formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolites ;  and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault, 
Kimmeridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where  it 
acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl-stone,  it 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes  in 
travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and  is 
caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between  the  tertiary 
strata  and  the  Lias ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  escarpmenti 
of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face  towards  the  east  instead 
of  the  west 
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The  Chalk  crops  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  of  the 
Paris  basin,  near  Epemay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  the  Chalk  and 
Upper  Greensand  at  Clermontrcn-Argonne  ;  and  passing  from  this  place 
by  Verdun  and  Etain  to  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone  ranges,  with  inter- 
vening vales  of  clay,  precisely  resembling  those  of  southern  and  central 
England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lias  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  similarly 
over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away  the  softer 
elays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  undermining  these  last  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  ch£&  wherever  the  harder  calcareous  rock 
was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and  destructible  clay. 

UPPER   OOLITE. 

Purheck  beds  (or,  Tab.  p.  291). — ^These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent  in 
Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance,  when  we  consider 
the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains  which  they  contain. 
Sueh  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must  have  reference  to  the  history 
of  a  vast  lapse  of  ages.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in 
Dunllestonc  Bay,  near  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and 
the  neighboring  bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup's 
Bay,  in  particular.  Professor  K  Forbes  examined  minutely  in  1850  the 
organic  remains  of  this  group,  displayed  in  a  continuous,  sea-cliff  section ; 
and  he  added  largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  and  MantelL  It  ap- 
pears from  these  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks 
are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these  again  being 
different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  fossils  of 
the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.* 

Upper  Furbeck, — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is  purely  fresh- 
water, the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells  of  the 
genera  Paludina^  Fkym,  Limnceus,  FlanorhiSj  Valvaia,  Ci/clas,  and 
UniOy  with  Cyprides  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  peculiar,  and  among 
these  the  Cyprides  are  very  abundant  and  characteristic.  (See  figs. 
334,  a,  6,  c.) 


Cypridcs  from  the  Upper  Pnrbeoka. 
a.  CifprU  gibhom,  E.  Forbes,  h.  OyprU  tubereulaia^  E.Forbea  a  Oj^priiUgyminMOf  ELForbML 


'  On  the  Dorsetshire  Purbecks,"  by  Prof.  EL  Forbes,  Brit  Assoc  EdiDb.  1850. 
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The  stone  called  "  Purbeck  marble,''  formerly  much  used  in  ornamental 
architecture  in  the' old  English  cathedrals  of  the  southern  counties,  is  ex- 
clusively procured  from  this  division. 

Middle  Purheck, — Next  in  succession  is  the  Middle  Purbeck^  about  80 
feet  thick,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  consists  of  freshwater  limestone, 
with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species  from  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding strata.  Below  the  limestone  are  brackish-water  beds  full  of 
Cyrena^  and  traversed  by  bands  abounding  in  Corhida  and  Melama, 
These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine  deposit,  with  Pecten,  Modioloy 
Aviculoy  Thracia,  all  undescribed  shells.  Below  this,  again,  come  lime- 
stones and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and  partly  of  fresnwater  origin,  in 
which  many  fish,  especially  species  of  Zepidotus  and  Microdon  radiatutj 
are  found,  and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Macrorhyncus,  Among  the 
moUusks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania^  of  the  section  Chilinay  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet  thick, 
long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  *^  Cinder-bed,''  formed 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ostrea  disiorta  (fig.  335).  In  the 
uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Professor  Forbes  discovered  the  first  echino- 
derm  (fig.  336)  as  yet  known  in  the  Purbeck  series,  a  species  of  Hemki- 
daris,  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  OoHtic  period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  a  previously  known  oolitic  species.    It  was  accom- 


rig.8aB. 


ltg.8M. 


Oitrta  dUtoria. 
ander-bed,  Middle  Purbock. 


HemloUUirU  PurbMk^MU,  E.  Forbes^ 
Middle  Purbeck. 


panied  by  a  species  of  Pema,    Below  the  Cinder-bed  fiesh water  strata 
are  again  seen,  filled  in  many  places  with  species  of  Cypris  (fig.  337, 


Fig.  887. 


Cyprides  from  the  Middle  Porbecks. 

a.  OyprU  ttriato-pundaia,  R  Forbes,     b,  Otrpris/tueiculaia,  1L  Fmhoa, 

c.  Cypris  graniUata^Shvr. 

o,  6,   c),   and   with    Valvata,  Paludina,  Planorbis,  Limnceus,  Physa 
(fig.  338),  and  Cyclas^  all  different  from  any  occurring  higher  in  the 
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series.  It  will  be  seen  that  Cypris  famculaia  (fig.  ^*«-  ^*®- 
337,  6)  has  tubercles  at  the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a 
character  by  which  it  can  be  immediately  recognized.  In 
hcl,  these  minute  crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some 
of  the  shales  as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone, 
enable  geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck 
in  places  far  from  the  Dorsetsbire  cliffs,  as,  for  example,  in  jf^JJ?  ^'^irSS 
the  Vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.  Thick  siliceous  beds  Purbeck. 
of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled  with  mollusca  and  cy prides  ot 
the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  often 
caaverted  into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Professor  Forbes  met  with 
gyrogonites  (the  spore-vessels  of  Ckaroe\  plants  never  until  1861  discov- 
ered in  rocks  older  than  Eocene.  In  a  bed  of  this  sen'es,  aboqt  20  feet 
below  the  "  Cinder,"  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  has  lately  foand  (1854),  in  Dui^ 
dlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Professor 
Owen,  after  clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  small 
mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with  pointed  cusps  re- 
semble ill  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole  ( Chrysochlora  aurea) ; 
but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  least  ten  in  each  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw)  accords  with  that  in  the  extinct  Thylacotherium  of  the  Stones- 
field  Oolite  (see  below.  Chap.  XX.).  This  newly-found  quadruped,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  more  closely  allied  in  its  dentition  to  the 
Thylacotherium  than  to  any  existing  insectivorous  type.  As  in  Thylaco- 
therium, the  angular  process  of  the  jaw  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteologi- 
cal  peculiarity  confined  to  the  marsupial  tribes  (see  Chap.  XX.),  and 
Professor  Owen  therefore  refers  the  Spalacotherium  to  the  placental  or 
ordinary  class  of  monodelphous  mammalia. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  (1852),  after  alluding  to  the  discovery 
of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the  "  Purbeck,"  I  re- 
marked that,  although  no  mammalia  had  then  been  found,  "  it  was  too 
soon  to  infer  their  non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence."  The 
scarcity  of  the  remains  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  in  Oolitic  rocks,  and 
the  fact  of  none  having  yet  been  met  with  in  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous 
era,  may  imply  that  there  were  few  mammalia  then  living,  and  their 
limited  numbers  may  possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  enormous 
development  of  reptile  life  in  all  Secondary  periods,  as  compared  to  Ter- 
tiary or  Recent  times.  If  so,  the  phenomenon  has  at  least  no  relation  to 
an  incipient  or  immature  condition  of  the  planet,  as  some  have  imagined, 
for,  so  far  from  being  characteristic  of  primary  or  even  older  secondary 
times,  it  belongs  to  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the  newest  subdivision  of  the 
cretaceous  series,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  even  more  marked  than  in 
the  older  oolitic  rocks.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
information  respecting  the  land-animals  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic 
periods,  exclusively  derived  from  marine  and  fluviatile  strata,  and  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and  caverns  at  the  same 
date,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  generalize  on  the  nature  of  so 
atxnent  a  terrestrial  fauna. 
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Gyprides  ftrom  Om  Low«r  Porbeek^ 
pH»  PurbtcimtUf       b.  Ovpri»pum 
K.  Forbea.  'E.  Forbes. 


Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  last  described,  a  very  thin  band  o. 
greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  imprej^sions  of  leaves,  like  those 
of  a  large  Zostera^  succeeds,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 

Lower  Purbeck, — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  above  mentioned, 
purely  fi-eshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Ct/pris  (fig.  339, 
a,  b)y  Valvata^  and  Lymnceus^  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Middle 
Purbeck.  This  is  the  begiiming 
of  tlie  inferior  division,  which  is 
about  80  feet  thick.  Below  the 
marls  are  seen  more  than  30  feet 
of  brackish-water  beds,  at  Meup's 
Bay,  abounding  in   a  species  of 

Serpula,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  a,  CypH$'Purb€cken$U,  b.  OyprU  pumeUOa^ 
with,  Serpula  coacervites,  found  in 
beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells  of  the  genus 
Rissoa  (of  the  subgenus  Jfydrobia),  and  a  little  Cardium  of  the  sub 
genus  Frotocardium,  in  the  same  beds,  together  with  Cypris.  Some 
of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are  strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable 
soil  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  Cycadea^  which  I  shall  presently 
describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater 
limestone,  a  rock  about  8  feet  thick,  containing  Cyclas,  Valvata,  and 
LimncBus^  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  uppennost  part  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.  The  freshwater  limestone 
in  its  turn  i-esta  upon  the  top  beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  which, 
although  it  contains  purely  marine  remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock 
quite  homogeneous  in  mineral  character  with  the  lowest  Purbeck 
limestone.* 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  succession  of  beds  enumerated 
in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  bv  ^    ,.^ 

the  quarry  men  "the  dirt,"  or 
**  black  dirt,"  which  was  evidently 
an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It  is 
from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of 
a  dark  brown  or  black  color,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of 
earthy  lignite.  Through  it  are 
dispersed  rounded  fragments  of 
stone,  from  3  to  9  inches  in  diame- 
cer,  in  such  numbers  that  it  almost 
deserves  the  name  of  gravel.  Many 
silicified  tnmks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains  of  plants  allied  tv 
Zamia  and  Cycas,  are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed  (see  figure  of  fossil  speciea^ 
^g,  340,  and  of  living  Zamia,  fig.  341). 

•  Weston,  Geol  Q.  J.,  voL  viii.  p.  IIT. 


Oifcctde<Hdea  {JfawUUia)  megalcphytta^ 
Buckland. 
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Fig.  841. 


Zamia  tpirali*.    Bontbeni  Aii8traU«i 

These  plants  miist  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew. 
The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of  from  I  to  3  feet,  and 
eren  in  one  ia^nce  to  6  feet,  with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at 
about  the  same  distances  from  one  another  as  the  trees  in  a  modern 
forest.*  The  carbonaceous  matter  is  most  abundant  immediately  around 
the  stumps,  and  round  the  remains  of  fossil  Cycade(x,\ 

Besides  the  upright  stumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  contains  the 
stems  of  silicified  trees  laid  prostrate.  These  are  partly  sunk  into  the 
black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a  calcareous  slate  which  covers  the 
dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more  than 
3  or  4  feet  in  length  ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  together,  trunks  have 
been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to  the  branches  of  from 
20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided,  for  17  or  20  feet,  and  then 
forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  roots  is  about  1  foot.  Root- 
shaped  cavities  were  observed  by  Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  dirt-bed  into  the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though 
now  solid,  must  have  been  in  a  sod  and  penetrable  state  when  the 
trees  grew  .J 

Flg.849L 


frcshwatDr  calcareous  slate. 


dirt-bed  and  ancient  forest 

lowest  freshwater  beds  of  the  Lower 
Purbeck. 

Portland  stone,  marine. 

Section  in  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorset    (Backland  and  De  la  Beche.) 

*  Mr.  Webster  first  notioed  the  erect  position  of  the  trees  and  described  the 
Dirt-bed. 

f  Fitton,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  iv.  pp.  220,  221. 

\  Backland  and  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  Pkh 
feasor  Forbes  has  a»certained  that  the  subjacent  rock  is  a  freshwater  limestone, 
«od  not  a  portion  of  the  Portland  oolite,  an  was  previoasly  imagined. 
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The  thin  layers  of  calcareous  slate  (fig.  342)  were  evidently  depoated 
tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
stumps  of  the  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which  they  form  hemispher- 
ical concretions. 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland,  where 
it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same  relative  position 
in  the  cliffs  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire,  where,  as  the  strata 
have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^,  the  stumps 
of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same  angle  in  an  opposite  direction — 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  beds  originally  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  343).     Traces  of  the  dirt-bed  have  also  been  observed  by 


Fig.  848. 


freshwater  cAlcareoiM  slate, 
dirt-bed,  with  stools  of  treea. 


freshwater. 


Portland  stone,  marine. 


Section  in  oliflf  east  of  Lulwurtti  Cove.    (Bucklnnd  and  De  la  Beohe.) 


Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridi^way;  by  Dr.  Buckland,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Thamo,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  cliffs  in  the  Boulonnois, 
on  the  French  coast ;  but^  am  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit 
is  of  limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  wo  may  infer,  first,  that  those  beds  of 
the  upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of  marine  shells, 
were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which  became  dry  land,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as  to  admit  the  growth  of  the 
Zamia  and  Ci/cas.  2dly.  This  land  at  length  sank  down  and  was  sub- 
merged with  its  forests  beneath  a  body  of  freshwater,  from,  which  sedi- 
ment was  thrown  down  enveloping  fluviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular 
and  uniform  preservation  of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  shows  that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a 
freshwater  lake  or  estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denuda- 
tion, or  rush  of  water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together  with  the  trees 
which  lay  prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away 
bad  any  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form,  but 
in  some  sections  the  appearances  are  more  complicated.  The  forest  of 
the  dirt-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  first  vegetation  which  grew  in  this 
region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of  them  containing 
Ci/cadeoBj  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found  below  it,  and  one 
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above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  same  ground, 
and  its  alternate  occupation  by  land  and  water  more  than  once. 

TaUe  showing  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata  were  formed, 
from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Greenland  inclusive,  in  the 
southeast  of  England  {beginning  with  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land  (DiH^bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 
Brackish 
Freshwater 


Portland  Stone. 


Lower  PurbecL 


8.  Marine 
Freshwater 
Marine 
Brackish 
Marine 
Brackish 
Freshwater 
4  Freshwater 
6.  Freshwater 
Brackish 
Freshwater 

6.  Freshwater 

7.  Marine 


Middle  Purbeck. 


Cpper  Purbeck. 

V  Hastings  Sands. 

Wealden  Clay. 
Lower  Greensand. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  nver  to  sea,  or  from 
these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  That  there  have  been 
at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea  during  the  deposition  of 
the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems  to  follow  from  the  observations 
recently  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  so  that,  should  we  hereafter  find  the 
signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupations  of  the  same  area  by  diflferent 
elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect.  Even  during  a  small  part 
of  a  zoological  period,  not  suflScient  to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die 
out,  we  find  that  the  same  area  has  been  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged, 
and  then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also 
know  that  similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present  century 
(1819)  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus  in  Cutch,f  where  land  has  been  laid 
permanently  under  the  waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soii 
or  shrubs  having  been  swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  any  vertical 
movements  of  the  ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such  as  that  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  watera  annually  for  many 
months  over  considerable  spaces  which,  at  other  seasons,  are  occupied  by 
the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  oUerved  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  strictly  on  the  principle  of  the 
entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains  which  they  include. 
The  lin^  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  disturbance,  nor  indicated  by 
any  striking  physical  characters  or  mineral  changes.  The  features  which 
attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such  as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated 
strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder-bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the 


*  See  Principles  of  Geol.  9ih  ed.  pp  255>276. 


f  Ibid.  p.  460 
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distribution  of  organized  beings.  "  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete 
change  of  life  three  times  during  the  deposition  of  the  fresh  crater  and 
brackish  strata  must,''  says  this  naturalist,  **  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in 
either  a  rapid  or  a  suddeu  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in 
the  great  lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand  years 
or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  vegetable  soil  is  the  only 
monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its  existence  ever 
since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first  covered  with  its  shade. 
Yet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  to  repre- 
sent as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect  on  that  account  to  find  them 
constituting  the  lines  of  separation  between  successive  strata  character- 
ized by  dift'erent  zoological  types.  The  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vege- 
table soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being  submerged,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule.  It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature, 
that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away  by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents 
of  the  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and  many  Purbeck  dirt-beds  were  probably 
formed  in  succession,  and  annihilated,  besides  those  few  Avhich  now 
remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  so  ^  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Coniferae  (fig.  344),  and  Cycadese  {i^* 
340),  without  any  exogens;  the  whole  more  allied 
to  the  Oolitic  than   to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation.  Fig.  844 

The  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  indicate, 
like  the  plants,  a  somewhat  nearer  relationship  to 
the  Oolitic  than  to  the  cretaceous  period.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of  beetles  and  several 
insects  of  the  homopterous  and  trichopterous  orders, 
some  of  which  now  live  on  plants,  while  others  are 
of  such  forms  as  hover  over  the  surface  of  our  present 
rivers.  Ue  of  Purbock  (Finoo> 

Portland  Stone  and  Sand  (6,  Tab.  p.  291).— The 
Portland  stone  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire  the 
foundation  on  which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  re- 
poses (see  p.  296).  It  supphes  the  well-known  building-stone  of  which 
St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are  constructed. 
This  upper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland 
Band,  containing  for  the  most  part  similar  marine  fossils,  below  which  is 
the  Kimmeridge  clay.  In  England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.  Corals  are  rare  in 
them,  although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in 
the  Portland  siind,  converted  into  flint  and  chert,  the  original  calcareous 
matter  being  replaced  by  eilex  (fig.  345). 

The  Kimmeridge  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  ahale, 
sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In 
some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bituminous 


Gone  of  a  ptne  train  tfa« 
Purbockr 
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JminM  ebkmffa,  U.  Edw.  tod  J.  HainMb 

Aa  seen  on  a  polished  slab  of  clnrt  from 

the  Portland  aand,  Tisbiuy. 


Fig.  847. 


Trigonia  gibbota.    i  nat  aiic; 

a,  the  hinge. 

Portland  Stone,  Tisbuj. 


Fig.  843. 


OwrdimmdU^inUU,    ^  nat.  size. 
Portland  Stone. 


Ottrea  tapantcu 

Portland  Sand. 


matter  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables.  But  as  impressions  of  plants  are  rare  in  these  shales,  \vhich 
contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells,  the  bitumen  may 
pfrhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  Cardium  striatu- 
lum  (fig.  349)  and  Ostrea  deltoidea  (fig.  350),  the  latter  found  in  the 
Eimmeridge  clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also 
in  Scotland,  near  Brojra.     The  Ghryphcea  virgula  (fig.  351),  also  met  with 
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Oardiwn  ttriaiulum, 
Eimmeridge  dajr,  HartweD. 


OHrea  (UUoidsa.  Gryphon  virgvla. 

Upper  Oolite :  Eimmeridge  claj.    i  nat  size. 


in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of 
parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be  termed  ^  mames  k 
frypbees'virgules."  Near  Cleimont,  in  Argonne,  a  few  leagues  from  SL 
Menehould,  where  these  indurated  marls  crop  out  from  beneath  the  Gault, 
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I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing,  leave  the  surface  of  every  ploughed 
field  literally  strewed  over  with  tliis  fossil  ovster.     The 

FJR  80SL 

Trigonellites  latus  {Aptychus,  of  some  authors)  {^.  *" 

352)  is  also  widely  disj^ersed  through  this  clay.    The 
real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which  there  are  many  spe- 
cies in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  two  plates  formed  the  gizzard  of    jHgonOUi^tlt^ 
a  cephalopod ;  for  the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gizzard  with     Kimnwridg*  ebjr. 
horny  folds,  and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  possess  one  formed  of  calca- 
reous plates. 

The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solcnhofen,  in  Bavaria,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved  under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the  tender  parts  of  cer- 
tain animals  and  plants  may  be  retained  where 
the  sediment  is  of  extreme  fineness.    Although  ^  *^ 

the  number  of  testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and 
the  plants  few,  and  those  all  marine.  Count 
Munster  had  determined  no  less  than  237  spe- 
cies of  fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1833 ; 
and  among  them  no  less  than  seven  species  of 
flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls  (see  ^.  353),  six 
saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty  species  of  fish, 
forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and  twenty-six  of  insects. 
These  insects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or 
dragon-fly,  must  have  been  blown  out  to  sea, 
probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the  flying  ^^^^^^^JIJ-^Lw^f****^ 
lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  reptiles,  re-  Ooiiu  of  Pappcnheim,  Mir  Bo- 
sorted. 


MmDLB    OOLITE. 

Coral  Bag. — One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  "  Coral  Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous  beds 
of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in  which  they 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms,  they  more  frequently 
resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than  do  the  corals  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  genera 
Thecosniilia  (fig.  354),  Protoseris,  and  Thamnastrcea^  and  sometimes 
form  masses  of  coral  16  feet  thick.  In  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Tham- 
nastroea  (fig.  355),  fi*om  this  forniation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cup- 
shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  that  they  grow 
more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up. 
The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to  represent  a  perfected  condition, 
and  the  others  an  immature  state.  Tliese  coralline  strata  extend  through 
the  calcareous  hills  of  the  N.  W,  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilts,  and 
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CORALS  OF  THE  OOLITE. 
Oonls  of  tli«  Coral  Bag. 
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TUcomniUa  annularU,  Milne  Edw.  and  J.  HalmA. 
Coral  rag,  Btoepla  Aahton. 


Thamniuiraa. 
Ooral  raf,  Steeple  Aabton. 


again  recar  in  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.   The  Ostrea  gregarea  {^^,  356) 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  England  and  on  the  continent 

One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the  English 
coral  rag,  has  been  called  "  Nerinaean  limestone"  (Calcaire  k  N6rin6es) 
by  M.  Thirria ;  Nerincea  being  an  extinct  genus  of  univalve  shells,  much 
resembling  the  Ceritkium  in  external  form.  The  annexed  section  (fig.  357) 
shows  the  curious  form  of  the  hollow  part  of  each  whorl,  and  also  the 
perforation  which  passes  up  the  middle  of  the  columella.    J^T.  Ooodhallii 


Fig.  857. 
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Fig.  803. 


Otbta  grtgarea,  Jftrinaa  hieroglyphica.  Kerinaea  GoodhnllU^  Fitton. 

Cora]  lag;  Steeple  Aahton.  Coral  rag.  Coral  rag,  Wcymontb.    i  nat  size. 

(fig.  358)  is  another  English  species  of  the  same  genus,  from  a  formation 
which  seems  to  form  a  passage  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral 
rag.* 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists  as 
coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Calcaire  k  Di- 
cerates,"  or  "  Diceras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abundantly  a  bivalve 
shell  (see  fig.  359)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Chama. 

♦  FlttoD,  Oeol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  Yol.  iv.  pi.  28,  fig.  12. 
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OMt  of  Dicerat  arieUna. 
Coral  rag,  France. 


CidarU  coronata. 
Coral  rag. 


Oxford  Clay, — The  coralline  limestone,  or  "coral  rag"  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called  "  calcareous  grits"  of 
the  Middle  Oolite,  rests  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called  the  Oxford  clay, 
sometimes  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  tliis  there  are  no  corals,  but 
great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Ammonite  and  Belemnite. 
(Figs.  361,362.)  In  some  of  the  clay  of  very  fine  texture  ammonites  are 

Fig.  861. 


SeUmnU€4  hattatus,    Oxford  Claj. 

very  perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  are  seen  to  be  furnished 
on  each  side  of  the  aperture  with  a  single  horn-like  projection  (see  fig. 
362).  These  were  discovered  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Pratt* 

Fig.  303. 


AmmanU&B  Ja»ot^  Belnecke.    Bjn.    A.  XUMobeOieB,  Pntt 
Oxford  claj,  CbrlBtlan  MalTord,  Wiltshire. 


♦  a  P.  Pratt,  Annals  of  Nat  Hiat  November,  1841. 
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Oxford  CUr.  Cfarifttaa 

Mftlford. 

m,  a,  Projectinir  prooeaees  of 
the  shell  or  phragmo- 
cone. 

ft,  e.  Broken  exterior  of  ft 
conical  shell  called 
the  nbmgmoconc, 
which  IS  chambered 
within,  or  compoeed 
of  a  Fer<e»  of  shallow 
concavp  ahells  pierced 
by  aMi>hancIe. 

1^  d.  The  guard  or  osselet, 
which  is  commonly 
esUed  tbe  belemnlte. 


Similar  elongated  processes  have  been  also  ob 
served  to  extend  from  the  shells  of  some  belem- 
nites  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  same  clay 
(see  fig.  363),  who,  by  the  aid  of  this  and  other 
specimens,  has  been  able  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  structure  of  this  singular  extinct  form  of 
cuttle-fish.* 

Lower  Oolite. 

Combrash  and  Forest  Marble, — The  upper 
division  of  this  series,  which  is  more  exten- 
sive than  the  preceding  or  Middle  Oolite, 
is  called  in  England  the  Combrash.  It  con- 
sists of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones,  which 
pass  downwards  into  the  Forest  Marble,  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  abounding  in  marine 
fossils.  In  some  places,  as  at  Bradford,  this 
limestone  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  clay.  The 
sandstones  of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are 
oflen  ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of 
broken  shells  and  pieces  of  drift-wood,  having 
evidently  been  formed  on  a  coast  Rippled  slabs 
of  fissile  oolite  are  used  for  roofing,  and  have 
been  traced  over  a  broad  band  of  country  from 
Bradford,  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  calcareous  tile-stones  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  which  have 
been  deposited  upon  them,  and  have  taken  their 
form,  preser>'ing  the  undulating  ridges  and  fur- 
rows of  the  sand  in  such  complete  integrity,  that 
the  impressions  of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of 
crabs,  which  walked  over  the  soft  wet  sands,  are 
still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of 
crabs,  fragments  of  echini,  and  other  signs  of  a 
neighboring  beach  are  observed.f 

Great  Oolite, — Although  the  name  of  coral- 
rag  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a 
member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  before  described, 
some  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite  are  equally 
entitled  in  many  places  to  be  called  coralline 
limestones.  Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath 
contains  various  corals,  among  which  the  Euno- 
mia  radiata  (fig.  364  is  very  conspicuous,  single 
individuals  forming  masses  several  feet  in  diam- 


»  See  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  893. 
t  P.  Scrope,  GeuL  Proceed.  March,  1881. 
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Sunomia  radiaifC^  Lomonrou:    {OalamophyUia^  Milne  Edw.) 

a.  Bection  tmnsverM  to  the  tnbe& 

&.  Vertical  s<>ction,  showinf;  the  radiation  of  the  tubes. 

0.  Portion  of  interior  of  tu^ee  magnified,  showing  striated  surfsoe. 

eter ;  and  having  probably  required,  like  the  large  existing  brain-corai 
(Meandrina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before  their  growth  ww 
completed. 

Different  species  of  Crinoideans^  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  common  in 
the  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed  a  firm 
bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  undisturbed 
for  years  (c,  fig.  365).     Such  fossils,  therefore,  are  almost  confined  to 

FIg.865t 


ApiocriniUt  rctundut,  or  Pear  Encrinite ;  Miller.    Fossil  at  Bradford,  Wilts. 

a.  Stem  of  Apioerinitat,  and  one  of  tfie  articniations,  natural  size. 

b.  Section  at  Bradford  of  great  oolite  and  overljring  clay,  containing  the  fossil  encrlnitegi  See  tait 
c  Three  perfect  individuals  of  ApioeHniU9^  represented  as  tbey  grew  on  the  surface  of  the  Great 

Oolite. 
d.  Body  of  the  ApiocriniUs  rotundu*. 

the  limestones  ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  near  Bath,  where 
they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite'^  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a 
thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beautiful  zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and 
still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current  charged  with  mud,  which  threw 
down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke  most  of  their  stems  short  off  near  the 
point  of  attachment.  The  stumps  still  remain  in  their  original  position; 
but  the  numerous  articulations  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  bodj 
of  the  zoophyte,  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argillaceous  de- 
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posit  in  which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  are  lepre- 
sented  in  the  section  6,  ^g.  365,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the 
Bradford  clay,  which  some  geologists  class  with  the  Forest  marble,  oth- 
ers witli  the  Great  Oolite.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous  stone 
below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a  continuous  pavement,  formed 
by  the  stony  roots  or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and  besides  this  evi- 
dence of  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the  spot,  we  find  great 
numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  ot  che  stem  and  body  of  the 
encrinite,  covered  over  with  serjmlce.  Now  these  serpulce  could  only 
have  begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of 
whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  tlie 
irruption  of  argillaceous  mud.  In  some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the 
parasitic  serpulce  were  full  grown,  they  had  become  incrusted  over  with 
A  biyoflsoan,  called  Berenicca  diluviana  ;  and  many  generations  of  these 
mollosks  had  succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became 
fofisil. 

Fig.866w 


0.  EUngle  piflte  or  artfcnIaUoD  of  an  EDcrfnito  OTergrown  with  terpvim  and  hryotoa,    Nataral 

BJza    Bradford  clay. 
b.  Portion  of  the  same  magnified,  showing  the  bryozoan  Bereniosa  diluviana  oovering  one  of 

the  terpttka. 

We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and  cyca- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt  bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower  Pur- 
beck  were  killed  by  submergence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon  buried 
beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous  matter  put  a 
sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites,  and  led  to  their 
preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  naturalists  as 
arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  stations  of  species  ;  but  besides  these, 
there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  part 
of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that  great  law  of  change 
fa  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of  species  have  been 
adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  habitable  surface.     In  a  single  district  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Eacrinites,  see  Bucklaod^s  Bridgewater  Treatise^ 
vol  L  p.  429. 
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far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor  formations  has  been  due  to 
the  local  influence  of  stationSj  or  how  far  it  has  been  caused  by  time  or 
the  creative  and  destroying  law  above  alluded  to.  But  we  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when  we  contrast  the  whole 
oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other 
distant  regions,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance; 
and  yet  some  of  the  same  fossils  remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thur- 
man  has  shown  how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese 
Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are 
feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick,  but, 
in  many  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are  no  lime- 
stones, it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  ihe  overlying 
•*  forest  marble"  and  underlying  "  fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several  shelly 
limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  celebrated  as  a 
building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially  near  Minchin- 
hampton,  the  Great  OoHte,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  "  must  have  been  deposited 
in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent 
changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit 
false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with 
pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with  fragments  of 
abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs*  claws.  The  dielly 
strata,  also,  have  occasionally  suflfered  denudation,  and  the  removed  por- 
tions have  been  replaced  by  clay."*     In  such  shallow-water  beds  sheUs  of 

Fig.  86a 

Fig.  8«7. 


TarabraifUa  digona,  Pwrpuroidea  nodulaia.  i  nat  stze.    CyUndriiet  acvtu9^  8o«r. 

Hat  BiM.    Bradford  clay.  Great  Oolite,  Minchinhampton.  Syn.  Adman  a&tUm». 

Great  Oolite,  Minohinhamptoa. 

Fig:  872. 

Fig.  8T0.  Fig.  an. 
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Paidla  rttgoML,  Sow.  IfeHia  eoHulata^  Deah.        Himvla  (Emartrinula) 

Great  Oolite.  Great  Oolite.  cUWurata,  Sow.  Great  Oottt^ 

•  Lyoett,  GeoL  Journ.  voL  iv.  p.  188. 
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the  genera  Patelhy  NeritOj  Bimuldy  and  Cylindrites  are  common  (seo 
figa.  360  to  372) ;  while  cephalopoda  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites 
aod  belemnites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous  tiachelipods  appear. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  species  of  univalves  obtained  fiom  the 
Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  forty-one  to  be  car- 
nivorous. They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pleurotoma, 
Roitellaria,  Murex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  368),  and  Fusus,  and  exhibit  a 
proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  warm  seas  of  the  recent  period.  These  chronological  results  are 
curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  tliat  ^e  might  look  in 
vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  h.gh  antiquity  as 
the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two 
great  families  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belemnites,  had  become 
extinct 

SUmesfield  slate. — ^The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  lie  at  tho  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.*  It  is  a  slightly 
oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
sand,  only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains 
some  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions 
of  the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or  during  storms,  and 
redeposited.  The  remains  of  belemnites,  trigonisB,  and  other  marine 
shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  impressions  of  ferns, 
cycadese,  and  other  plants.  Several  insects,  also,  and,  among  the  rest, 
Fig;»;8.  the  wing-covers  of  beetles  are  perfectly  preserved  (see  fig. 
373),  some  of  them  approaching  nearly  to  the  genus  Bupres- 
tis,\  The  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as 
Pleiosaur,  Crocodile,  and  Pterodactyl,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  same  limestone. 

But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stonesfield  slate 
is  most  celebrated,  are  those  referred  to  the  mammiferous 
class.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  in  all  the  rocks 
described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  older  than  the  Eocene, 
no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of  any  cetacean,  have 
been  discov?red  until  the  Spalacotherium  of  the  Purbeck  beds* 
came  to  light  in  1854  (see  above,  p.  295).  Yet  we  have  seen  that  te^ 
restrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower  cretaceous  formation,  and  that 
in  the  Wealden  there  was  evidence  of  freshwater  sediment  on  a  largo 
scale,  containing  various  plants,  and  even  ancient  vegetable  soils.  We 
had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land  reptiles  and  winged  insects, 
which  render  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking. 
The  want,  however,  of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other 
aquatic  mammalia,  whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle 
oolite,  is  certainly  still  more  remarkable.      Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone 

*  ProceedingB  Geol.  Soa  vol  L  p.  414. 

f  See  Backland*s  Bridgewater  Treatise  ;  and  Brodie's  Fossil  Insects,  where  it 
is  suggested  that  these  elytra  may  belong  to  Prumu9, 
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from  the  great  oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  wa» 
cited,  on  tlie  authority  of  Ciivier,  as  referable  to  this  class.  Dr.  Buckland, 
who  stated  this  in  his  Bridgewater  Ti-eatise  (vol.  i.  p.  115),  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me  the  supposed  ulna  of  a  whale,  that  Professor  Owen 
might  examine  into  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  cetacean.    It  is  the 

Fl|^874 


Bone  of  a  reptile,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ulna  of  a  Cetacean ;  fh>m  the  Oreat  Oolite  of 
Enstone,  near  Woodstock. 

opinion  of  thU  eminent  comparative  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have 
belonged  to  the  cetacea,  because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia 
is  invariably  much  flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  muscular  depressions  and 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  so  prominent  in  tlie  middle  of  this  bone,  rep- 
resented in  the  above  cut  (fig.  374).  In  saurians,  on  the  contrary,  such 
ridges  exist  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and  to  some  animal  of  that 
dass  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate  more 
justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in  the  discovery  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of  mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  three  different  species  and  to  two  distinct 
genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Ampkitkerium  and  Phascolotkerium 
have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown  one  of  these  fossils 
in  1818,  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine  mammal,  with  a 
jaw  much  resembling  that  of  an  opossum,  but  differing  from  all  known 
ferine  genera,  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar  teetli,  of  which  it  had 
at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a  much  more  perfect  specimen 
of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Buckland  (see  fig.  375),  has  been 


Fig.  875. 
Natural  size. 


AmpMiherium  Prfvostii^  Cuv.  8p.    Stonesflcld  rfato. 
a  Coronoid  process.  b.  Condyle.  a  Anglo  of  jaw.  d.  Doable-fuiged  molais 
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exanuned  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  finds  that  the  jaw  ^^8-  8T«. 

contained  on  the  whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with 
the  socket  of  a  small  canine,  and  three  small 
incisors,  which  are  in  situ,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  (il'^t'^'Z'^S^":^^!^ 
jaw.  *'»^ 

The  only  question  which  could  he  raised  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
foesiJs  was,  whether  they  helonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish. 
Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  the  seven  half 
jaws  is  composed  of  but  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most  reptiles,  or  of  two  bones,  united  by  a 
suture,  as  in  some  few  species  belonging  to  those  classes.  The  condyle, 
moreover  {b,  fig.  375),  or  articular  surface,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  unites 
with  the  upper,  is  convex  in  the  Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave 
as  in  fishes  and  reptiles.  Tlie  coronoid  process  (a,  fig.  375)  is  well  de- 
veloped, whereas  it  is  wanting,  or  very  small,  in  the  inferior  classes  of  ver 
tebrata.  Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Amphitherium  and  Fhoicohh 
tkerium  have  complicated  crowns,  and  two  roots  (see  rf,  ^g.  376),  in- 
stead of  being  simple  and  with  single  fangs.* 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  could  fairly  admit  of  controversy 
was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found  in  the 
lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.  Cuvier  had  long  ago  pointed 
out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  process  (c,  figs.  380  and 
381)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  genus  Didelphys  ;  and  Prof. 


Fig.  377. 


Tupaia  Tana* 

Bight  ramus  of  lower  Jaw, 

natural  size. 

A  recent  insectivorous  mammal  from 

Sumatra. 


Fig.  881. 


Part  of  lower  Jaw  o(  TawUa  Tama; 
twice  oatnral  slase. 
?S^  289.  End  view  t««n  fl-om  behind,  showing 

tlie  verv  slight  inflection  of  the  angle  at  c 
Fig.  290.  bide  view  of  same. 


Part  of  lower  Jaw  of  Diddphyt  AaarcB  ; 

recent,  Brazil.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  291.  End  view  seen  from  behind,  showing 

Oie  inflection  of  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  c,  d. 
Fig-  292.  Side  view  of  same. 


*  I  have  given  a  figure  in  the  Principles  of  Geology,  chap,  ix.,  of  another 
StonesBeld  specimen  o{  Amphitherium  Frevotlii,  in  which  the  sockets  and  roots 
of  the  teeth  are  finely  exposed 
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Owen  has  since  estAblished  its  generality  in  the  entire  marsupial  sends. 
In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds,  this  process  is  turned  inwards,  as  at  c  df, 
%.  380,  in  ihe  Brazilian  opossum,  whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  <^ 
figs.  378  and  379,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  such  inflection 
The  Tupaia  Tana  of  Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Water- 
house  for  this  illustration,  because  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped 
bears  a  gi-eat  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Amphilherium.  By 
clearing  away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Amphitherium  Prevottii 
above  represented  (fig.  375),  Pro£  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angulai-  pro- 
cess (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the  known  mar- 
supialia;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  mole  or 
hedgehog.  This  fact  turns  the  scale  in  fjAVor  of  its  affinities  to  the  placental 
insectivora.  Nevertheless,  the  Amphitherium  offera  some  points  of  approxi- 
mation in  its  osteology  to  the  marsupials,  especiallj  to  the  MyrmeeobiuSy  a 
small  insectivorous  quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  incisors.* 

Another  species  of  AmphiUurium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield  {^g. 
376,  p.  311),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  375)  principally  in  bdng 
larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Bucklandi  (see  fig.  382), 

Fig.  882. 


Pha9e6loiherium  Suctiandi,  Broderip,  sp. 
A  Natonl  sixe.  h.  Molar  of  same  minified. 

and  has  since  been  called  Phascoloiherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the  jaw^ 
and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the  agi^ement 
with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the  premolar  and  molar 
teeth  is  complete.f 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amplitherium 
and  Fhascoloiherium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  placental  and  mar- 
supial classes  of  mammalia ;  and  if  so,  they  warn  us  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizations  respecting  the  non-existence  of 
certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods  of  the  past  ou  mere  nega- 
tive evidence.  The  singular  accident  of  our  having  as  yet  found  nothiog 
but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  individuals,  and  no  other  bones  of  their  skele- 
tons, is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which 
the  memorials  of  an  ancient  terrestrial  fauna  are  handed  down  to  oa 

*  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmeeobius  will  be  found  in  the  Principles^  chap,  ul 
f  Owen's  British  Fossil  Mammals>  p  62. 
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We  can  scarcely  avoid  suspecting  that  the  two  genera  above  descnbe(' 
may  have  borne  a  like  insignificant  proportion  to  the  entire  assemblage 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  islands  of  the 
oolitic  sea. 

Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that,  as  the  marsupial  genera,  to  which  the 
Pkaseolotherium  is  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  confined  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemau's  Land,  so  also  is  it  in  the  Australian  seas,  that 
we  find  the  Cestracion,  a  cartilaginous  fish 
which  has  a  bony  palate,  allied  to  those  called 
AeroduB  (see  fig.  412,  p.  321)  and  Strapkodus, 
60  common  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  In  the  same 
Australian  seas,  also,  pear  the  shore,  we  find 
the  living  Trigonia^  a  genus  of  mollusca  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  Stonesfield  slate.  So, 
also,  the  Araucarian  pines  are  now  abundant, 
together  with  ferns,  in  Australia  and  its  islands.  p^^^Uon  o^.  foiii  friit  of  Po- 
as  they  were  in  Europe  in  the  ooHtic  period.  itJS^sTBriJ^^^TreaL  S°ft8 
Eodoffens  of  the  most  perfect  structure  are  met       inft^rfor  ooIiuj,  Channouth, 

DofmU 

with  in  oolitic  rocks,  as,  for  example,  the  Podo- 

earya  of  Buckland,  a  fruit  allied  to  the  Pandanui,  found  in  the  Inferior 

Oolite  (see  fig.  383). 

The  Stonesfield  slate,  in  its  range  from  Oxfordshire  to  the  northeast,  is 
represented  by  flaggy  and  fissile  sandstones,  as  at  Collyweston  in  North- 
amptonshire, where,  according  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Ibbetson  and 
Morris,*  it  contains  many  shells,  such  as  Trigonia  c^gulata^  also  found 
at  Stonesfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire  strata  of  this  age  assume  a 
more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  have  been  formed  farther 
from  land.  They  inclose,  however,  some  fossil  ferns,  such  as  Pecopteris 
polypodioideSj  of  species  common  to  the  oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on  all  the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field ;  thin 
seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in  them  for  more  than  a 
century. 

In  the  northwest  of  Yorkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shale,  abounding  in  impressions  of  plants, 
divided  by  a  hmestone  considered  by  many  geologists  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Great  Oolite  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  marine  fossils  makes  all  com- 
parisons with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  south  extremely  difidcult 
A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained  from  the  upper  carbona- 
ceous shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough  (see  figs. 
384, 385).  The  lower  shales  are  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Whitby, 
and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  ferns  and  cycadeae.  They  contain,  also, 
a  species  of  calamite,  and  a  fossil  called  Equisetum  columnare,  which 
maintains  an  upright  position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  area. 
Shells  of  JEstheria  and  Unio,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire 
coal-bearing  beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fiuviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

*  Ibbetson  and  Morris,  Report  of  Brit.  Ass^  1847,  p.  181 ;  and  Morris,  GeoL 
Joam.,  iz.  p.  884. 
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OOLITIC  GROUP 
Fig.  884. 
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PterophyUum  eomptwn.    Byn.  CycadiU*  campiut. 
Upper  sandstone  and  shale^  Oristhorpe,  near  Scarboroo^h. 

Fig.  388. 


ITemiMitot  Brownii,  Ooepp. 
Sjn.  PhlebopterU  cantiffua,  Llnd.  &  Hutt 

Upper  carbonaceoQB  strata,  Lower  Oolite,  Oristborpe,  Yorkshirei 


Fig.88<l 


At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval  with 
the  above,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more.  It  affords  the 
thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  sec- 
ondary rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  has  been 
worked  3^  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several  feet  more  of  pyritous  coal 
resting  upon  it 

Fuller's  Earth  (A,  Tab.  p.  291).— Between  the  Great 
and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit, 
called  "  the  fuUei-'s  earth,**  occurs ;  but  it  is  wanting  in 
the  north  of  England.  It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster 
represented  in  fig.  386. 

Inferior  Oolite. — ^This  formation  consists  of  a  calcare- 
ous freestone,  usually  of  small  thickness,  which  sometimes 
rests  upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  sands,  called  the  sands  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  These  last,  in  their  turn,  repose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England.  Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
I  may  instance  Terebratula  fimbria  (fig.  387),  Rhynchx>nella  spinosa 
(fig.  388),  and  Pholadomya  fidicula  (fig.  389).  The  extinct  genus 
Pleurotomaria  is  also  a  form  very  common  in  this  division  as  well  as  in 
the  Oolitic  system  generally.     It  resembles  the  Trochus  in  form,  but  is 


Ostrea  aeuminata. 
Fuller's  Earth. 


AND  rrs  rossiLS. 

Fig.  888.  Fig.  889. 
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Ttr^inrttulajimlyria.    SkynehontUa  tpinosa,    a.  PKdadomyaJtdioula.   i  nat  size.  Int  Ool. 
Inferior  Oolite.  Inferior  Oolite.  I.  Heart-shaped  anterior  termination  of  the 
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Fig.  891. 


Fig.  893. 


Pteurotomaria  granulnta. 

Femiginoa»  Oolite.  Normandy. 

Inferior  OoUta,  England. 


PUurctomaria  omata^  Bow.  Sp. 
Inferior  Oolite. 


Dy»ati«r  ring^ru, 
lut  OoL  Somenetablre. 


marked  by  a  deep  cleft  (a,  fig.  390,  and  fig.  391)  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth.  The  Dysaster  ringem  (fig.  392)  is  an  Echinoderni  common  to 
the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  the  three  Ammonites  of 
which  representations  are  here  given  (figs.  393,  394,  395). 

Fig.89& 


AmmonUet  ffumphresianui. 
Inferior  Oolite. 

As  illustrations  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  I  may  allude  to 
Trigonia  clavellata^  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oolite,  and  T,  cosiata, 
common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite ;  also  Ostrea  Marshii 
(fig.  396),  common  to  the  Conibrash  of  Wilts  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
Yorkshire;  and  Ammonites  striatulus  (fig.  397)  common  to  the  Inferior 
Oolito  and  Lias. 


816 


Fig.  894. 


INFEBIOR  OOLITE. 
h 
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«r^^^. 


Flg.89B. 


Ammonite  marffariiattUt  D'Orh.    Byn.  Ju  SMMaU^  Sow.      AmmonitM  BraikfnridffiL  Sov. 
LiM.  Great  Oolite,  ScarborongtL 

InC  OoL  Dondrj;  OtdraOum;  ke. 
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Fig.  897. 


Ottrea  Marthii,    i  nat  slz«. 
Middle  and  Lower  Oolite. 


AmmoniiM  ttriattdttty  8ow. 

^  nat  sise. 

Inferior  Oolite  and  Liaa. 


Such  facts  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  rule,  that  certain  fossils 
are  good  chronological  tests  of  geological  periods ;  but  they  serve  to 
caution  us  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  single  species,  some 
of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined  vertical  range.  We 
have  before  seen  that,  in  the  successive  tertiary  formations,  there  are  spe- 
cies common  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet  these  groups  are  distinguish- 
able from  one  another  by  a  comparison  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  fossil 
shells  proper  to  each. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

JURASSIC  GROur — Continued,     lias. 

Mineral  character  of  Lias — Name  of  Gryphite  limestone — ^Fos^il  shells  and  fish — 
Radiata — ^Ichthyodorulites — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur 
—Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands — Sudden  destruction  and  burial  of 
fossil  animals  in  Lias — ^Fluvio-marine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  insect  lime- 
stooe — Fossil  plants — Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  altematiDg  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  fonoations — Oolitic  coal-field  of  Virginiai  in  the  United 
SUtea. 

Lias. — ^The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  for  a  fonnation  of  argillaceous  limestone,  marl,  and  clay,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many  geologists  as  part  of 
that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other  in  some  places,  as  near 
Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  the  marlstone  of  the  Lias  being  interposed, 
and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the  lias  and  the  inferior  oolite. 
These  last-mentioned  divisions  have  also  some  fossils  in  common,  such  &s 
the  Avicula  incequivalvis  (fig.  398).     Nevertheless,  the  Lias  may  bo 

Fig.  899. 
Fig  898. 


AticuJa  inaquiwUTUt  Bow.  Atdexda  t^ygnipM^  PhIL 

Lower  Oolite.  Marlstone,  Gloucestershire ;  Lias,  Yorkshire 

traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent 
group,  of  considerable  thickness,  varying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  contain- 
ing many  peculiar  fossils,  and  having  a  very  uniform  lithological  aspect 
Although  usually  conformable  to  the  oolite,  it  is  sometimes,  as  in  the 
Jura,  unconformable.  In  the  environs  of  Lons-Ie-Saulnier,  for  instance, 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°,  while  the  incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontal. 

The  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of  blue  or  gray 
limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light-brown  when  weathered, 
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tbeso  beds  being  separated  by  dark-colored  narrow  argillaceous  partings, 
so  tbat  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  assume  a  striped  and 
riband-like  appearance.* 

The  Lias  comprises,  1,  the  Upper  Lias — thin  limestone  beds  with  clay 
and  shale ;  2,  the  Marlstone — a  coai'se  shelly  limestone ;  and  3,  the 
Lower  Lias — consisting  of  limestone,  shells,  and  clay.  These  divisions 
have  certain  fossils  in  common,  and  in  some  places  pass  the  one  into  th^ 
other. 

Although  the  prevailing  color  of  the  limestone  of  this  formation  is 
blue,  yet  some  beds  of  the  lower  lias  are  of  a  yeuowish  white  color,  and 
have  been  called  white  lias.  In  some  parts  of  France,  near  the  Vosges 
mountains,  and  in  Luxembourg,  M.  £.  de  Beaumont  has  shown  that  the 
lias  containing  Gryphcea  arcuata,  Plagiostoma  giganteum  (see  fig.  400), 
and  other  characteristic  fossils,  becomes  arenaceous ;  and  around  the  Ilartz, 
in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and 
sometimes  afford  a  building-stone. 

The  name  of  Gryphite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  contains  of  a 

Fig.  400. 


Fig.  401. 


f^ 


OrypJUM  incurffo.  Sow. 
(&.  arcuata^  Lam.) 


Plagiottoma  {lAmd)  gigawUum^  Bow. 
InC  Ool.  and  LUd. 


species  of  oyster,  or  Oryphcea  (fig.  401 ;  see,  also,  fig.  30,  p.  29).  A 
large  heavy  shell  called  Hippopodium  (fig.  402),  allied  to  Isocardia,  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shales.  The  Lias  formation  is  also 
remarkable  for  being  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  rocks  in  which  brachi- 
opoda  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  LepicBna  (figs.  403,  404)  occur :  no 
less  than  nine  species  of  Spirifers  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Davidson  as 
belonging  to  the  lias.  These  palliobranchiate  mollusca  predominate 
greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  trias ;  but,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  tbey 
did  not  survive  the  liassic  epoch.  The  marine  beds  of  the  Has  also  abound 
in  cephalopoda  of  the  genera  Belemnites,  Nautilus^  and  Ammonites  (see 
figs.  405,  406,  407). 

Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-Lilies  of  the  Lias,  Peniacrinus  Briareus 

•  Conyb.  and  Phil.  p.  261. 


JTauttluM  truneaiui.    lAm, 
FIfriOT. 


Ammonite  KodoUanut  t 

A.  itriatuliu,  Sow. 

LUt. 


Ammonites  Bifron»^  Bru£ 
A.  Walcotii,  Sow. 
Upper  lAaa  sbaloe. 


(6g.  408)  18  conspicuous.  Of  Ophioderma  Egertoni  (fig.  400),  referable 
to  the  OphiurcB  of  MQller,  perfect  specimens  have  been  met  with  in  the 
mailstone  beds  of  Doi-set  and  Yorkshire. 
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Fig.40& 


Fig.  409. 


JSirtr<tcHnw  Briaretu.    4  nat  size 
(Body,  armss  and  part  of  stem.) 
Lias,  Lyme  Regis. 


Ophioderma  EgerUmi,  E.  Forbes. 
Lias  Marlstono,  Lyme  Begia. 


The  Extracrinus  Briareus  (removed  by  Major  Austin  from  Peniacri- 
nu8  on  account  of  generic  differences)  occurs  in  tangled  masses,  forming 
thin  beds  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  Lias  pf  Doi-set,  Glouc^tershire, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  remains  are  often  highly  charged  with  pyrites. 
This  Crinoid,  with  its  innumerable  tentacular  arms,  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  attached  to  the  drift-wood  of  the  liassic  sea,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Barnacles  float  about  at  the  present  day.  There  is  another  species 
of  £Jxtracrinus  and  several  of  Pentacrinus  in  the  lias ;  and  the  latter 
genus  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  formations  fi'om  the  lias  to  the  London 
clay  inclusive.  It  is  represented  in  the  present  seas  by  the  delicate  and 
rare  Pentacrinus  Caput-medusoB  of  the  Antilles ;  and  this  indeed  is 
perhaps  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  great  and  ancient  family  of 
the  Crinoids,  so  widely  represented  throughout  the  older  formations  by 
the  genera  Taxocrinus,  Actinocrinus^  Ct/athocrinus,  Encrinu^^  Apiocri- 
nu8,  and  many  others. 

The  fossil  fish  re-  «  Fig.4io. 

semble  generically 
those  of  the  oolite, 
belonging  all,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Agas- 
siz,  to  extinct  gen- 
era, and  differing 
for  the  most  part 
from  the  icbthyolites 
of  the  Cictaceous  pe- 


Bcales  of  Lepidotus  gigaa. 
a.  Two  of  tlie  scales  detached. 
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riod.  Among  them  is  a  species  of  Lepidotus  {L,  ffigns^  Agas.),  fig.  410, 
which  is  found  in  the  lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This 
genus  was  before  mentioned  (p.  262)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  fi-equunted  both  rivers  and  coasts.  Another  genus 
of  Ganoids  (or  fish  with  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales),  called 
jEchmodus  (see  fig.  411),  is  almost  exclusively  Liassic.  The  teeth  of  a 
species  oiAcrodus,  also,  are  very  abundant  in  the  lias  (fig.  412). 

h  •  yig.  411. 


k  Sealce  of  JSchmoduw 
LtacKvL 


a.  JBehmodut    B«0tored  ouUIao. 
Flfr418. 


&  Scales  of  Dap6- 
dim  morUHfer. 


Aerodtti  ndbUis^  Ans.  (tooth) ;  commonly  caUed  touSl  leadk 
Lias,  Lyme  Se^  and  Germany. 

But  the  remains  of  fish  which  have  excited  more  attention  than  any 
others,  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  khthyodorulites  (a,  fig.  413), 
which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  jaws,  and  by  others 

Fig.  41&  & 


ffjfl^odtu  rdietdatut,  Agu.    Lias,  Lyme  Begfa. 

a.  Part  of  fin,  commonly  called  Ichthyodorullte. 

b.  Tooth. 


weapons,  resembling  those  of  the  living  Batistes  and  Silurus  ;  but  which 
M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  spines, 
in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articulate  with  the  backbone,  whereas  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  such  articulation  in  the  ichthyodorulites.     These  last 


«  Agasaic,  Poie.  Foe.  vol  :i.  tab.  28,  29. 
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appear  to  have  been  bony  spines  which  formed  the  anterior  part  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  like  that  of  the  living  genera  Cestracion  and  Chifncera  (see  a, 
fifif.  414).    In  both  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed 

Fig.  414. 


ChinKBra  moMtro»a.^ 
&  Spine  fiyrmlng  anterior  part  of  the  donal  fin. 

with  small  spines,  as  in  that  of  the  fossil  Hyhodus  (fig.  413),  one  of  the 
shark  family  found  fossil  at  Lyme  Regis.  Such  spines  are  simply  imbed- 
ded in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  **  They  serve,"  says 
Dr.  Buckland,  "as  in  the  Chimcera  (fig.  414),  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fin,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  movable  mast,  raising  and  lowering 
backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."f 

Reptiles  of  the  Lias, — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which  form 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ;  but  the 
reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and  structure. 
Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of  Ichthyosaurus  and 
Plesiosaurtis  (figs.  415,  416).  The  genus  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard, 
is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has  been  found  in  strata  as  high 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  England,  and  as  low  as  the  trias  of  Germany, 
a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds  the  lias  in  the  descending 
order.J  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like  vertebrae,  their  paddles,  re- 
sembling those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the  length  of  their  tail,  and  other 
parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic. 
Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that  they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half- 
digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  in- 
dicate the  precise  nature  of  their  food.§ 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  Ichthyosaurus  communis 
was  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  the  remains  of  cartilaginous 
rays  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in  the  fin  of  a 
fish  (see  a,  ^g.  417).  It  had  previously  been  supposed,  says  Prof  Owen, 
that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  were  enveloped,  while 
living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of  the  turtle  and  porpoise, 
which  has  no  other*  support  than  is  afibrded  by  the  bones  and  ligaments 
within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin  was  much  larger,  expanding  fer 

*  Agaasiz,  Poiasons  Foaailes,  vol.  iil  tah  C.  fig.  1. 

t  Bridgewater  Treatiae,  p.  290.  {  Ibid.  p.  168.  §  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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beyond  its  osseous  {ramework,  and  deviating  widely  in  its  fish-like  rays 
from  the  ordinary  reptilian  type.  In  fig.  41 Y,  the  posterior  bones,  or 
digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  are  seen  near  b ;  and  beyond  these  is  the 
dark  carbonized  integument  of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline 
of  which  is  beautifully  defined.*  Prof.  Owen  believes  that,  besides  the 
fore-paddles,  these  short  and  stiff-necked  saurians  were  furnished  with  a 
tail-fin  without  radiating  bones,  and  purely  tegumentary,  expanding  in  a 
vertical  direction;  an  organ  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn 
their  heads  rapidly .f 


*  GeoL  Soo.  TrEDBact  Second  Series,  vol  vL  p.  199,  pL  xx. 
\  Gool.  Soc  Transact  Second  Series^  vol  v.  p.  511. 
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Fig.  417. 


Posterior  part  of  bind  fin  or  paddl«  ot  lehiApataurut  eommunU. 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many  skeletom 
nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of  this  genus, 
and  of  that  of  the  Flesiosaurus*  (See  figs.  415,  416.)  The  latter  an- 
imal had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with  teeth  like  those 
of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus, 
but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shallow  seas  and  estuaries, 
and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyosaur,  and  our  modem  cetacea,f 
Some  of  the  reptiles  above  mentioned  were  of  formidable  dimensions. 
One  specimen  oi Ichthyosaurus  platyodon,  from  tlie  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24 
feet  in  length  ;  and  another  of  the  Flesiosaurus,  in  the  same  collection, 
is  1 1  feet  long.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  may  have  fitted  it  to 
cut  through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Plesiosaurtis,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  {^g.  416),  was  better 
suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy  breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  tail  are  in  their  natural  position,  while  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confiision.  Mr.  Stutchburg  has 
suggested  that  tlieir  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with  gases,  and, 
while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones,  though  dis- 
united, were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering  as  in  a  bag,  until 
the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the  bottom.|  As  they  be- 
longed to  individuals  of  all  ages,  they  are  supposed,  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and  the  same  conclusion  might  also 
be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped  Uie  attacks  of  their  own  predacioua 
race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in  the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomists  have  agi-eed  that  these  extinct 
saurians  must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  there 
are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  freshwater,  and  others, 

*  Geol.  Trans.  Second  Series,  vol.  L  pL  49. 

f  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Trans.  Ist  Ser.  vol  v.  p.  559 ;  and  Buck- 
land,  Bridgw.  Treatise,  p.  208. 

X  Quarterly  GeoL  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have  been  formerly 
some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  fresh  water.     The  common  croco- 
dile of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  frequent  equally  that  river  and  the 
brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth  ;  and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like 
manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the  rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of 
Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  open  sea  round  the  coast     More  re- 
cently a  saurian  lias  been  discovered  of  aquatic  habits  and  exclusively 
marine.    This  creature  was  found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the 
visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits 
were  then  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin.     The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated 
under  the  equator,  nearly  600  miles  to  Jie  westward  of  the  coast  of 
South  America.     They  are  volcanic,  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000 
feet  high ;  and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.     The 
climate  is  mild ;  very  little  rain  falls ;  and,  in  the  ffhoh  archipelago, 
there  is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast     The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.     The  b  /ds, 
.^ptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  species 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  their  general 
form,  of  a  South  American  type.     Of  the  mammalia,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  a  large  and  peculiar 
kind  of  mouse ;  but  the  number  of  lizards,  tortoises,  and  snakes  is  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptiles.     The  variety,  indeed,  of 
species  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  each  are  in  wonderful  abundance. 
There  is  a  turtle,  a  large  tortoise  (Testudo  Indicus),  four  lizards,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  snakes,  but  no  frogs  or  toads.     Two  of  the 
lizards  belong  to  the  family  Iguanidce  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus 
(Amhlyrhynchus)  established  by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from 
their  obtusely  truncated  head  and  short  snout*     Of  these  lizards  one 
is  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  every- 
where on  the  land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  tortoise.     The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail 
flattened  laterally  for  swimming  (see  ^g,  418.)     "This  marine  saurian," 


Fig:  418. 
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AnUjfrhynchut  erUtatus^  BclL    Leneth  varying  from  8  to  4  feet    The  only  existing  mariiw 
luard  now  known. 

a.  Tooth,  natonl  size  and  magnified. 
*  ikfi^Avf,  amblys,  blunt ;  and  ^«yx^>  rhynchus^  snout 
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says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  is  extremely  common  on  all  the  islands  throughout 
the  archipelago.  It  lives  exclusively  on  the  rocky  sea-beaches,  and  I 
never  saw  one  even  ten  yards  inshore.  The  usual  length  is  about  a 
yard,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black  color, 
sluggish  in  its  movements  on  the  land ;  but,  when  in  the  water,  it  swims 
with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine  movement  of  its  body 
and  flattened  tail,  the  legs  during  this  time  being  motionless,  and  closely 
collapsed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and  strong  claws  are  admirably 
adapted  for  crawling  over  the  rugged  and  fissured  masses  of  lava  which 
everywhere  form  the  coast  In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven 
of  these  hideous  reptiles  may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a 
few  feet  above  the  surf,  basking  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs. 
Their  stomachs,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  largely  distended 
with  minced  sea-weed,  of  a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  coast  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  out 
to  sea  in  shoals.  One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt-water,  from 
the  ship,  with  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up 
again  after  an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet 
known  by  the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs;  a  sin- 
gular fact,  considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  Amblyrhynchus,  which  is  also 
herbivorous."* 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from  the 
wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians,  both  of 
the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be  mingled  with 
marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or  batrachian  rep- 
tiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of  marine  mammalia 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are  seals,  besides  several 
kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and,  in  this  respect,  ihe 
parallel  between  the  modern  fauna,  above  described,  and  the  ancient  one 
of  the  lias,  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  saurians, — It  has  been  remarked,  and  truly, 
that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias,  must  have 
met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the  destructive 
operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often  repeated. 

^^  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ^  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale  has 
been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could  not 
have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been  left, 
even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks  of  fishes, 
and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."f  Not  only  are  the 
skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before  remarked,  so  that  we 
can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on  which  they  lived,  and 
the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfrequently  there  are  layers  of 
these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the  lias,  at  a  distance  from  any 

*  Dnrwin*B  Journal,  chap.  six.  f  Bridgew.  Treat  p.  126. 
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entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards  from  which  they  were  derived  ^  as 
i^"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  "  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  received 
small  sudden  accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time,  covering  up  the 
coprolites  and  other  exuviae  which  had  accumulated  during  the  inter- 
vals.^* It  is  farther  stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of 
the  ooprolites  which  lay  uppermost  twt  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suf- 
fered partial  decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered 
and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  aflerwards  permanently 
enreloped  them.t 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary,  or  pen-and-ink  fish  (Oeoteuthis 
Bdlenns,  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias  at  Lyme,  witJi 
the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a  dried  state,  chiefly 
composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  carbciiate  of 
Hme.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must,  like  the  sauriasis,  have  been 
soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after  death,  the  membrane 
containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed.J 

As  we  know  that  river  fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their  own 
element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into  the  sea 
may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the  Principles  of  Geology 
I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned  animals  have 
been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in  Java, 
in  1699 ;  and  that  undescribable  multitudes  of  dead  fishes  have  been 
seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of  noxious  vapors  during  simi- 
lar oonvul8ions.§  But,  in  the  intervals  between  such  catastrophes,  strata 
may  have  accumulated  slowly  in  the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed 
chiefly  of  one  description  of  shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 
From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marine  deposit  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series, 
especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character,  and  must 
have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Gloucestershire, 
where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West  of  England,  it  has 
been  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  base  of  marlstone,  and  a 
lower  series  of  shales  with  underlpng  limestones  and  shales.  We  learn 
from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,|  that  in  the  superior  of 
these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  insects  and  plants  have  been 
detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with  marine  shells  ;  but  in  the  infe- 
rior division  similar  fossils  are  still  more  plentiful.  One  band,  rarely 
exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  named  the  ^*  insect  limestone.''  It 
passes  upwards  into  a  shale  containing  Cypris  and  Estheriay  and  is 
charged  with  the  wing-cases  of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with 
some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of  which  the  eyes  are  preserved.  The  ner- 
vures  of  the  wings  of  neuropterous  insects  (fig.  419)  are  beautifully  per* 

.  *  Geological  Researches,  p.  834. 

t  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  801.  %  Ibid, 

§  See  Principles,  Index^  Laacerote,  Graham  Island,  Calabria. 
I  A  history  of  Fossil  Insects^  Ac  1846.    Londoa 
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Fig.  419.  feet  in  this  bed.    Ferns,  with  leaves  of  mo- 

nocotyledonous  plants,  and  some  apparently 
brackish  and  fi'eshwater  shells,  accompany 
the  insects  in  several  places,  while  in  othen 

^*^  ^^^'  marine  shells  predominate,  the  fossils  varying 

wing  of*  neuropterous  Insect,  from  .         *  •        ^i_     i     j 

the  Lower  Lias.  GiouceBteraiiire,    apparently  as  we  examme  the  bed  nearer  or 

(Rev.  p.  B.  Brodie.)  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  g^,^^ 

whence  the  freshwater  was  derived.  There  are  two,  or  even  three,  bands 
of  "  insect  limestone"  in  several  sections,  and  they  have  been  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain  the  same  lithological  and  zoological  characters 
when  traced  from  the  centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the 
southern  part  of  Wales.  After  studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects 
from  the  lias,  Mr.  Westwood  declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood- 
eating  and  herb-devouring  beetles  of  the  Linnean  genera  JElater^  Caror 
bfis,  &c.,  besides  grasshoppers  {Oryllus),  and  ^'.etached  wings  of  dragon- 
flies  and  may-flies,  or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  Zibelluloy 
Ephemera^  HemeroUus,  and  Panorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than 
twenty-four  families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such 
as  taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  as- 
sociated organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different  conclu- 
«ion. 

Fossil  plants, — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 
species  of  Zatnia  have  been  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  remains  of 
coniferous  plants  at  Whitby.     Fragments  of 
^*8-  *^-  wood  are  common,  and  often  converted  into 

limestone.  That  some  of  this  wood,  thoi^h 
now  petrified,  was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  speci- 
men now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geologicai 
Society  (see  fig.  420),  which  has  the  form 
of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surface. 
M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most  of 
them  ferns ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cyeads,  and 
eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cyeads  the  predominance  of  Zamites  and 
NUsonia^  and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves  having 
reticulated  veins  (as  in  ^,  385,  p.  314),  are  mentioned  as  botanical 
characteristics  of  this  era.^  The  absence  as  yet  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite 
of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperras  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves 
of  such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous, 
though  less  plentifully  (see  above,  p.  266).  The  angiosperms  seem,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  at  the  least  comparatively  rare  in  these  older  secondary 
periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by  the  Cyeads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — If  we  now  endeavor  to  restore,  in 
imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the  period  of 
the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the  growth  of 

•  Tableau  des  Y^g.  Foa.  1849,  p.  105 
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coral  ree&  and  shelly  limestoDes,  after  proceeding  without  interruption 
for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  deposition  of  clayey 
sediment  Then^  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  devoid  of  corals,  was 
deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet,  until 
another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space  was  again  occupied  by  cal- 
careous sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and  coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by 
the  recurrence  of  another  period  of  argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  has  remarked  of  the  entire  group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists 
ci  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the 
sands  of  the  inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  lime- 
stone (Bath  oolite,  <kc.)  ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  "  coral  rag ;"  lastly,  in  the  upper  oolite,  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.*  The 
day  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  followed 
over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones.!  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  arenaceous,  and  resem- 
bles a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes,  in  the  Alps,  an  almost  purely 
calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted ;  and  even  in  the 
intervening  tracts,  it  is  more  complicated  and  variable  than  appears  in 
ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  clays  and  intervening 
limestones  do,  in  reality,  retain  a  pretty  uniform  character,  for  distances 
of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  department  of 
the  Haute  Sa6ne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where  they  are  about  equal 
to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas,  in  the  part  of  France 
alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that  thickness.^  In  the 
Jara  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps  they  thin  out  and 
almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  imagine, 
first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fine  argilla- 
ceous sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  have  communi- 
cated with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting  coast.  This 
mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region,  either  because 
the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation  is  depressed  and  sub- 
merged, or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another  direction  by  the 
altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighboring  dry  land.  By 
such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth 
of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted 
shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some  cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  tlie  clay  ; 
because  it  commonly  happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted 
fiuthest  from  coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the 

*  Con.  and  FhiL  p.  166.  f  GeoL  Researches,  p.  887. 

t  Borat's  D'Aubuisson,  torn,  il  p.  456. 
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soa  has  grown  shallower,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether 
by  upheaval  or  bj  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
nearer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford  clay, 
again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sinking  down 
like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing  regions  of  coral 
between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  occurrence  of  subsidences, 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  throughout  great  parts  of  the  European  area,  to  assume  a 
shape  favorable  to  tlie  deposition  of  another  set  of  clayey  strata ;  and 
this  change  may  have  been  succeeded  by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to 
that  already  explained,  and  these  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order. 
Both  the  ascending  and  descending  movements  may  have  been  extremdy 
slow,  like  those  now  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every 
stratum  of  coral,  a  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries 
for  its  completion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap* 
peared  from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place;  so  that, 
in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  OoHte,  some  peculiar 
and  characteristic  fossils  were  imbedded. 

Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented.  In  the 
state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward 
of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  state,  there  is  a  regular  coal-field  oc- 
curring in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  {^e  section,  fig.  421),  which 


h 


Fig:  421. 

Ill 


Section  showing  the  geological  position  of  the  James  Blver,  or  £ast  Tirglatan  CosI-flefcL 

A.  Granite,  gneiss,  Ac  B.  Coal-measnrea 

a  Tertiary  strata.  D.  Drift  or  ancUnt  aUttHum. 

Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  referred  to  the  age  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This  opinion  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  after 
collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil  plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining 
the  coal-field  throughout  its  whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  4  to  12,  from  east  to  west.  The  plants  consist  chiefly 
of  zamites,  calami tes,  and  equisctums,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly 
met  with  in  a  vertical  position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly. 
It  is  clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now  buried  in 
strata  of  hardened  sand  and  mud.  I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect 
attitude,  at  points  many  miles  distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above 
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and  between  the  seams  of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we  must 
suppose  such  sliales  and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradually  accumulated 
during  the  slow  and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  region. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  EquiBetum  columnare  of  these  Virginian 
rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species  found  in  the  oolitic 
sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  also  is  met  with  in  an  up- 
right position.  One  of  the  Virginian  fossil  ferns,  Fecopteris  Whithyensis^ 
is  also  a  species  common  to  the  Yorkshire  oolites.*  These  Virginian  coal- 
measures  are  composed  of  grits,  sandstones,  and  shales,  exactly  resembling 
tiiose  of  older  or  primary  date  in  America  and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or 
even  surpass  the  latter  in  the  richness  and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams. 
One  of  these,  the  main  seam,  is  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick, 
composed  of  pure  bituminous  coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  800  feet  deep, 
in  the  Blackheath  mines  in  Chesterfield  county,  I  found  myself  in  a  cham- 
ber more  than  40  feet  high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  tliis  coal.  Timber 
props  of  great  strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were  seen  to  bend 
under  the  incumbent  weight.  The  coal  is  like  the  finest  kinds  shipped  at 
Newcastle,  and  when  analyzed  yields  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been 
derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part 
generically,  from  those  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
ancient  or  paleozoic  coal. 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Richmond  strata  belong  to  the  liassic  genus  Telra- 
gonolepis  (^chmodus\  see  fig.  411,  and  to  a  new  genus  which  I  have 
called  Dictf/opyge,  Shells  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  all  coal-bearing  de- 
posits, but  a  species  of  Posidonomya  is  in  such  profusion  in  some  shaly 
beds  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales 
(see  fig.  422). 

Fig.  432. 


a.  Potidofwmya^  or  EtUwria  ff  b.  Young  of  someu 

Oolitio  ooftl-sbale,  Bicbmond,  TlrglnU. 

In  India,  especially  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occure  clearly  referable  to  the 
oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and  plants ;  and 
there  also  coal  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of  the  group. 

•  See  description  of  the  coal-field  by  the  author,  and  of  the  plants  by  C.  J.  F. 
Bunbary,  Eeq.,  Quart  Geol.  Journ.  vol  iii.  p.  281. 

f  Possibly,  as  suggested  by  Prof  Morris  (Geol.  Journ.  vol  iii.  p.  276),  these 
delicate  bivalves  may  prove  to  belong  to  the  crustacean  genus  E$iheria. 
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TRIAS    OR   NEW   RED   SANDSTONE    GROUP. 

Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstone — Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Red — ^The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  developed  In  Ger- 
many— Keuper  and  its  fossils — Muschelkalk  and  foBsiUh—Fossil  plants  of  th» 
Banter — ^Triassic  group  in  England — ^Bone  bed  of  Axmouth  and  Auat— Red 
Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire — Footsteps  of  Cheirotherium  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany — Osteology  of  the  Lahyrintkodon — Identification  of  tlis 
Batrachian  with  the  Cheirotherium — Triassic  raammifer — Origin  of  Red  Sand- 
stone and  Rock-salt — Hypothesis  of  saline  volcanic  exhalations — ^Theory  of  the 
precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — Saltness  of  the  Red  Sea- 
New  Red  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — ^Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  rep* 
tiles  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut — Antiquity  of  the  Red  Sandstone  con* 
taining  them. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal,  or  Carboniferous  group,  there  is  in- 
terposed, in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great  series 
of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  formation  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
shales  and  sandstones  called  the  "  Old  Red"  (c,  fig.  423),  often  identical 
in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  coal  (6). 


Fig.  428. 


a.  New  red  sandstooe. 


&.  CoaL 


e.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red  clays 
of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13),  for  they  are  remarkably 
free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together  with  the  bright  red 
color  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes  a  strong  contrast  between 
it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  described. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly  recognized,  it 
was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for  all  the  strata  inter- 
mediate in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal;  and  the  term  "Poi- 
kilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Buckland,*  from  flrwxiXo^ 
variegated^  some  of  the  most  characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having 
been  called  variegated  by  Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks 
of  light  blue,  green,  and  buff  color,  in  a  red  base. 


*  Bnckland,  Bridg.  Treat  toL  iL  p.  8S. 
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A  single  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New  Red, 
or  the  Triassic  and  Permian  groups  of  modem  classifications,  may  still 
be  useful  in  describing  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of  masses  of  red 
sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these  eras,  but  which,  in 
the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 

Trias  or  Upper  Keio  Red  Sandstone  Group, 

The  accompanying  table  will  explain  the  subdivisions  generally  adopted 
for  the  uppermost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and  the  names 
given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 


8ynonyma. 


Triaa  or  Upper 
New  Red 
Sandstone  - 


'a.  Saliferoos  and  gyp- 
seous shales  and 
sandstone 


German. 


i  >■  Eeuper  - 

b.  (wanting  in  England)     Muschelkalk  ■ 

e.  Sandstone  and  quart-  )  Bunter-sand* 
zose  conglomerate    )      stein  - 


French. 
Marnes  iixs^ea. 

i  Muschelkalk,  ou  cal- 
caire  coquillier 

y  Gr68  bigarr6. 


Fig.  424 


I  shall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  Southwestern  and 
Northwestern  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  fully  developed  there  than 
in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by  German  writers, 
or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separable  into  tliree  distinct  formations, 
called  the  "  Keuper,"  the  "  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  "  Bunter-sandstein ." 

The  Keuper^  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  1000  feet  thick  in  WQr- 
tembei^,  and  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  carbona- 
ceous slate-clay.*  Kemains  of  Reptiles, 
called  Notkosaurus  and  Phytosaurus^  have 
been  found  in  it  with  Labyrinthodon ;  the 
detached  teeth,  also,  of  placoid  fish  and  of 
rays,  and  of  the  genera  Saurictkys  and  Gy- 
rolepls  (figs.  433,  434,  p.  33f.).  The  plants 
of  the  Keuper  are  generically  very  analogous 
to  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of 
ferns,  equisetaceous  plants,  cycads,  and  coni- 
fers, with  a  few  doubtful  monocotyledons.  A 
few  species,  such  as  Equise tiles  columnaris, 
are  common  to  this  group,  and  the  oolite. 
7%€  Muschelkalk  consists  chiefly  of  a  compact,  grayish  limestone,  but 
includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum  and 
rock-salt-  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly '  unrepresented  in  England, 
abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  cephalopoda 
there  are  no  beleranites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated  sutures,  as  in 
the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genus  allied  to  the  Ammonite,  called 
Ceratiteshj  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending  lobes  (see  a,  6,  c,  ^g,  425) 
terminate  in  a  few  small  denticulations  pointing  inwards.     Among  the 

*  Monog.  des  Bunten  Sandsteiua. 


EqtUaetum  columnare.)  FnifC' 
ment  of  stem,  md  tmall  portion 
of  ssmo  xDapiified.    Keuper. 
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THE  BUNTER-SAND6TEIN. 
a  Fig.  428u  » 


[CttXHl 


CeratiUM  nodotus.    Moschelkalk. 
A.  Side  view.  b.  Front  TieT. 

c.  Partially  denticnlated  outline  of  the  lepta  dividing  the  chainb«n. 

bivalve  shells,  the  Posidonia  minuta,  Goldf.  (Posidonomya  minuia, 
Bronn)  (see  fig.  426),  is  abundant,  ranging  through  theKeuper,  Muschel- 
kalk,  and  Bunter-sandstein ;  and  Avicula  socialise  fig.  427,  having  a 
similar  range,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Poland, 

Fig.42&  Flg.4S7. 

Ponidonia  minute^ 
Oo\dL  {Posido- 
nomya mintUa^ 
Bronn.) 

The  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites,  Encrinui 
Fig.  4»3.  liliiformis^  ^g,  428  (or  Encrinites  moniliformis),  show 

the  slow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this  limestone 
have  been  formed  in  clear  sea-water.  The  star-fish 
called  Aspidura  loricata  {^g,  429)  is  as  yet  peculiar 

Ffg.4S9. 


&  Avicula  toolalis.  5.  Bide  view  of 

Cbaractarlstlo  of  the  Moachelkalk. 


gnerinut  lilUformi*^  Bchlott.    87D.  K  monUiformii, 

Body,  arma,  and  part  of  stem. 

Ow  Section  of  stem. 

Moackelkalk. 


Atpidura  loricata^  A 
a.  Upper  ddei 
&  Lower  side; 
MnachelkalL 
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to  the  Muschelkalk.    In  the  same  formation  are  fonnd  ganoid  fish  with 
heterooercal  tails,  of  the  genus  Placodus,     (See  fig.  430.) 


Fig:  480. 


Fig.  481. 


a.  VoUHa  heUrophyUck.  (S/n.  VoiUAa 

brevi/olia.) 
h.  Portion  of  same  mafrnifled  to  show 

fructification.    Snlzbad. 
Bunter-aandstein. 


Palatal  teeth  of  Plaeodu9  gtaa*. 
Mosebelkalk. 


The  Bunter-sandstein  consists  of  various  colored  sandstones,  dolomites, 
and  red-clays,  with  some  beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of  calcareous  piso- 
lite or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than 
1000  feet  The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  according  to  Von  Meyer,  is 
proved,  by  the  presence  of  Lahyrinthodon^  to  belong  to  this  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Triassic  group.  At  Sulzbad  (or  Soultz-Ies-bains),  near  Stras- 
burg,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Yosges,  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from 
the  "  hunter,"  especially  conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  VoUzia,  peculiar  to 
this  period,  in  which  even  the  fructification  has  been  preserved.  (See 
fig.  431.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other  plants,  enu- 
merated by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the  "grea 
bigarr^,"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is  common  to  the  Keuper.*  This  difference, 
however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  "  the  Bunter^' 
haa  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  local. 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  (Labyrinihodon)  have  been  observed  on  the 
clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghausen,  in  Saxony,  im- 
pressed on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as  casts  in 
relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone.  To  these  I 
shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  .as  well  as  the  accompanying 
ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the  clays,  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow  water,  and  sometimes  between 
high  and  low  water. 

Triassic  Orowp  in  England. 

In  England  the  Lias  is  succeeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  marl,  or  clay.  There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Axmouth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  clifi^  of  Westbury  and 

•  Tableau  des  GeDrcB  de  V6g.  Pos.,  Diet  Univ.  1849. 
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Aust,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark-colored 
stratum,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  bone-bed."  It  abounds  in  the 
remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerly  classed  as  the  lowest  bed 
of  the  Lias;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
tlie  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contains  an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish 
which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratum  or  belong  to  species  well  known 
in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  Acrth 
duSy  HyhoduSy  Gyrohpis,  and  Saurichthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muschelkalk 
of  Germany  are  Hyhodua  plicatilis  (fig.  432),  Saurickihys  apkalis 
(fig.  433),  Gyrolepis  tenuishiatus  {fig,  434),  and  G,  Albertii.  Renaains 
of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plates  of  an 
£Jncrinus. 

Fig.  48a. 


Fig.  488. 


Wybodiu  plicaWt^    Te«th.    Bone-bed. 
Aust  and  Axir.outh. 

Saurichthys  apicalU.      GyroUpU  tenuistriatnt. 
Tooth :  nat  size,  and  Scale :  nat  size,  and 

magnified.    Axmoath.        magnified.    AxmooUk 

The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in  the 
descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic  remains ; 
as  is  the  ca.se,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  coiresponding  beds  in  almost 
every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a  few  localities  in 
sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire,  and 
among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  Posidonia  minuta,  Goldf.,  before 
mentioned  (fig.  426,  p.  334). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  "  New  Red"  containing  this  shell, 
in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  Murchison  and 
Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or  slate,  with 
a  band  of  sandstone.  Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of  Hybodus^  teeth  of 
fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  by  the  same  geologists 
in  these  strata  ;*  and  the  ^mains  of  a  saurian,  called  JRhynckosauruSj 
have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Trias  at  Grinsell,  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In  some 
places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between  the  argilla- 
ceous beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  *'  Bunter"  attuns 

•  Geol.  Trans,  Sec.  Ser,  vol.  v.  p.  318,  *c 
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a  thickness  of  600  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.    Besides  i-ed  and 
green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much  soft  white  quartzoee 
sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees  have  been  met  with  at 
Allesley  Hill,  near  Coventry.    Several  of  them  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length,  decidedly  of  coniferous  wood,  and 
lowing  rings  of  annual  growth.*     Impressions,  also,  of  the  footsteps  of 
animals  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the 
whitish  quartzose  sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey. 
They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hildburg^ 
hauseo,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded.   For  many  years  these  footprints  have  '   ^*J5^ 
been  referred  to  a  large  unknown  quadruped, 
provisionally  named  Cheirotherium  by  Professor 
Kanp,  because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  hu- 
man hand.     (See  fig.  435.)     The  footmarks  at 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave  and  partly  in  re- 
lief; the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are  seen 
upon  ih^  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone  slabs, 
but  those  in  relief  are  only  upon  the  lower  sur-    ^^^^J^^^^  SaJ'd^T 
feces,  being  in  fact  natural  casts,  formed  in  the       8»xony;  one-eighth  of  nat 
subjacent  footprints  as  in  moulds.    The  larger 

impressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally  8 
inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long.  Near 
each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half), 

Fig.  486. 

?^  ^t^  ^^ 

Line  of  footstept  on  ilab  of  aandBtone.    HUdbnrghanAcn,  in  Saxony. 

before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide, 
occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same 
line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair.  The  large  as  well  as  the 
small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ; 
each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent 
inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore  and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in 
toze,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  fornL 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corresponding  age 
at  Storton  Hill,  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of  clay,  superimposed  one 
upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and  separated  by  beds  of  sandstone. 
On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone  strata,  the  soHd  casts  of  each  impres- 

*  Backland,  Proc.  Geol  Soc.  toL  ii.  p.  439;  and  Morchison  and  Strickland. 
GeoL  Traoa  Second  Ser.  vol  v.  p.  847. 
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t 
Rion  are  salient,  in  high  relief  and  afford  models  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws 

of  the  animals  which  trod  on  the  clay.    On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cun- 
ningham discovered  (1839)  distinct  casts  of  rain-drop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  hones  or  teeth  had  been 
met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anatomists  indulged, 
for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting  the  mysterious  animala 
from  which  they  might  have  heen  derived.  Professor  Eaup  su^ested 
that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have  been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia  ; 
for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set 
obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some 
of  the  four  species  of  animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in 
Saxony  might  have  been  gigantic  Batrachians  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  desg< 
nated  some  of  the  footsteps  as  those  oX.  a  small  web-footed  animal,  prob- 
ably crocodilean. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool,  in 
their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that  each  of 
the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were  moulded  had 
formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which  the  CheiroUterium 
and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of  their  footsteps,  and  that 
each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submei^ged  by  a  sinking  down  of  the  sar- 
face,  so  that  a  new  beadi  was  formed  at  low  water  above  the  former,  on 
which  other  tracks  were  then  made.  The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple- 
marks  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had 
been  explained  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impres- 
sions of  such  depth  and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals 
walking  on  the  land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  mako 
them  sink  so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  ih^  reptilian  remains 
discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England,  were  carefully 
examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  microscopic  investigation  of 
the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  Eeuper,  and  from  the  sand- 
stone of  Warwick  and  Leamington  (fig.  437),  that  neither  of  them  could 
be  referred  to  true  sauriana,  although  they  had  been  named  Masto- 
donsaurus  and  Fhi/tosaurus  by  Jager.  It  appeared  that  they  were  <rf 
the  Batrachian  order,  and  attested  the  former  ex- 
istence of  frogs  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  compari-  ^  *^* 
son  with  any  now  living.  Both  the  Continental 
and  English  fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  compli- 
cated texture,  differing  from  that  previously  ob- 
served in  any  reptile,  whether  recent  or  extinct,  but 

.  1  1  X     *u       ri..i  A       Tooth  of  Za»yriii««f<»; 

most  nearly  analogous  to  the  Ichthyosaurus.    A       nut  size.  Warwickaud- 
section  of  one  of  these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of       *'®°®* 
irregular  folds  resembling  the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  sur&oe  <^ 
the  brain ;  and  from  this  character  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name 
Labj/rinihodon  for  the  new  genus.     The  annexed  representation  (% 
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438)  of  part  of  one  is  given  from  his  "  Odontography,"  plate  64,  A. 
The  entire  length  of  this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three 
inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 


Tiansrena  Bection  of  tooth  of  Lahyrinthodon  Jafgeri^  Owen  (JfaUodonsaurus  Jaeg€i% 

Meyer) ;  nat  size,  and  a  segment  magnified. 

a.  Pulp  caritj,  from  which  the  processes  of  palp  and  dentine  radiate. 

When  Prof.  Owen  had  satisfied  himself;  from  an  inspection  of  the  cra- 
nium, jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  Batrachian  had  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon  found,  from 
the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  formation,  that 
he  could  define  three  species  of  Labyrinikodon,  and  that  in  this  genus 
the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior  ones.  This 
circumstance,  cx)upled  with  the  fact  of  the  Lahyrinthodon  having  existed 
at  the  period  when  the  Cheirotherium  footsteps  were  made,  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks  with  the  newly-discovered 
Batrachian.  It  was  at  the  same  time  observed  that  the  footmarks  of 
Cheirotherium  were  more  like  those  of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  ani- 
mal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of  the  three  species  of  Lahyrinthodon 
corresponded  with  the  size  of  three  different  Idnds  of  footprints  which 
had  already  been  supposed  to  belong  to  three  distinqt  Cheirotheria.  It 
was  moreover  inferred,  with  confidence,  that  the  Lahyrinthodon  was  an 
air-hreaiJdng  reptile  from  the  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the 
posterior  outlets  were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being 
directly  under  the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air 
afler  the  manner  of  saurians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
shore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  originated 
from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  that  a  more 
connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration ;  but  the 
dicumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the 
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conTiction  that  the  Cheiroiherium  and  Labynnthodon  are  one  and  Um 
same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable  Batra' 
chians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the  shore,  Pro£ 
Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  annexed 

Flg.4S9. 
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BMtored  outline  of  Lahyrinihodcn  paehygnathus^  Owen. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the  head; 
the  pelviS)  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger  lines  in 
the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  head  was  not 
smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  scutella.  This  character  and 
the  presence  of  strong  conical  teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  together  with 
the  elongated  form  of  the  head,  induce  many  able  anatomists,  such  as 
Von  Meyer  and  Mantell,  to  regard  the  Labyrinthodons  as  more  allied  to 
crocodiles  than  to  frogs.  But  the  double  occipital  condyles,  the  position 
of  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones,  and  other  charac- 
ters, are  considered  by  Messrs.  Jager  and  Owen  to  give  them  superior 
claims  to  be  classed  as  batrachians.  That  they  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  is  clear,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  the  entire  skeleton  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  their  affinity  to  one  or  other  of  the 
above-named  great  divisions  of  reptiles. 

Triassic  Mammi/er  {Mkrolestes  antigutis,  Plieninger). — ^In  the  year 
1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  description  of  two 
fossil  molar  teeth,  referred  by  him  to  a  warm-blooded  quadruped,*  which 
he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  WQrtemberg  occurring  between  the 
lias  and  the  keuper.  As  the  announcement  of  so  novel  a  fact  has  never 
met  with  the  attention  it  deserved,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jager,  of  Stutt- 
gart, for  having  recently  reminded  us  of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fosil 
Mammalia  of  Wiirtemberg.f 

Fig.  440  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  pub- 
lished in  1847,  by  Professor  Plieninger ;  and  fig.  441  is  a  drawing  of  the 
same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  Von  Meyer,  which  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me.  Fig.  442  is  a  second  and  laiger 
molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager's  plate  Ixxi.,  fig.  15. 

*  WOrtembergisch.  Naturwissen  Jahreshefte,  8  Jahr.  Stuttgart^  1847. 
f  Nov.  Act  Acad.  Cssar.  Leopold.  Nat  Our.  1850,  p.  902.    For  figures,  aet 
ibid,  plate  zzL  figs.  14^  16^  16^  17. 
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Fig.  441. 
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MieroUat^  antiquu*^  Pllenlngor.    Molar  tootb  magnl- 
fled.    Upper  Trl«a,  Dlcgwloch,  near  Stuttgart,  Wiir- 
temberg. 
a.  View  of  inner  side  f  h.  Same,  outer  aide  f 

» in  profilei  d.  Crown  < ' 
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Holar  of  MioroU$- 
U»t  Pllen.4Umea 
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Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in.  1847,  from  the  Fig. 441 

doable  &ngs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and  — 

from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
casps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Mammifer;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  prob- 
ably insectivorous,  he  calls  it  Jdi<:rolestes,  from  fxixpo^, 
little,  and  Xr^tfrrigy  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  found  the  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality, 
Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Stutt- 
gart Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem 
to  have  been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agree- 
ment in  general  characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Plieninger  to  be  referable  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as 
big,  it  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.  This  molar 
is  attached  to  the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth,  fig. 
440,  IS  isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  diflfering  in  structure  from 
^t  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be  mammalian, 
were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  440,  441,  442,  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  their  crowns  presenting 
several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Mammalia,  but  the  cingulum  also,  or 
ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  which 
was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distinguishing  them  from 
fish  and  reptiles.  "  The  arrangement  of  the  six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two 
rows,  in  fig.  440,  with  a  groove  or  depression  between  them,  and  the 
oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him,  he  says,  to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth  differ  from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia, 
but  do  not  supply  sufficient  data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  be- 
longed. 

Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhibits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang;  but 
Pro£  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognize  its  affinity 
with  any  mammalian  type,  recent  or  extinct^  known  to  him. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  stratum  in  which  the  above-men- 
tioned fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the  uppermost 
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member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  tiiassio  may  be  deduced  fix>in  the 
followiDg  considerations.  In  Wiirtemberg  there  are  two  "bone-beds," 
one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles, 
which  intervenes  between  the  mnschelkalk  and  keuper ;  the  other,  con- 
taining the  MicrolesieSy  less  extensive  and  fossiliferous,  whidi  rests  on  the 
keuper,  or  superior  member  of  the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone 
of  the  lias.  The  lastrmentioned  breccia,  therefore,  occupies  nearly  the 
same  place  as  the  well-known  English  ^  bono-bed"  of  Axnoouth  and  Aust- 
cliff  near  Bristol,  which  is  shown  above,  p.  336,  to  include  characteristic 
species  of  muschelkalk  fish,  of  the  genus  Saurickthys^  Ifyhodtu,  and 
Oyrolepis,  In  both  the  WUrtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are 
also  found,  and  one  of  the  species^  SaurkJithys  MougeotHy  is  common  to 
both  the  lower  and  upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called 
Nothosaurus  mirMlis.  The  saurian  called  JBelodon  by  H.  Yon  Meyer, 
of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  another  triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch 
with  MicroUttes, 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plieninger,  the  mat  andent 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  above  de- 
scribed, p.  310,  no  representation  of  this  class  having  as  yet  been  met  with 
in  the  Fuller^s  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite,  nor  in  any  member  of  the  Lia& 

Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Bock-Salt 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays,  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all  of 
these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general  caose 
for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clays,  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly  devoid  of  saliferoos 
or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  depasits  of  gypsum  and  of  muriate  of 
soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of  Sicily,  without  any  accompaQjing 
red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply  to 
suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorphic  schists. 
Thus,  in  the  Eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of  Forfaishire, 
for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-«late,  are  over- 
spread with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  those  rocks ;  and 
the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  color 
as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  adjoining' Lowlands.  Now  this  aliumm 
merely  requires  to  be  swept  down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata 
of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  ^  Old  Red" 
or  New  Red  systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergoe 
(see  p.  199),  before  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
undistinguishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sandstone  of 
Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  The 
red  coloring  matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have  been  furnished  by  the 
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decomposition  of  hornblende  or  mica,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  in 
large  quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely  any 
fofisii  remains  are  presenred  in  stratified  rocks  on  which  this  oxide  of 
iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous  beds  that 
tbey  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occauonally  interetratified  with  such 
red  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary, have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and  chained 
with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  and  muriate  of  soda. 
In  a  word,  such  ^  solfataras'*  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products  which 
issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes,  obtain 
a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface.  That  such  gaseous 
emanations  and  mineral  springs,  impregnated  with  the  ingredients  before 
enumerated,  and  often  intensely  heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in 
composition  and  temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can 
decide  on  their  real  iustrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages 
beds  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting 
the  chemical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic  agency 
is  at  work. 

The  origin  of  rock-salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest  in 
theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypothesis 
advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the  precipitation 
of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of  lagoons  com- 
municating with  the  ocean. 

At  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
with  earthy  nuitter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and  even 
100  feet  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven,  forming 
cones  and  irr^ular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there  intervenes  a 
bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt  The  highest  bed 
thins  off  towards  the  southwest,  losing  15  feet  in  thickness  in  the  course 
of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these  particular  masses  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  the  area,  containing  saliferous 
days  and  sandstones,  is  supposed  to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while 
the  total  thickness  of  the  trias  in  the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Ormerod  at  more  tl^an  1700  feet  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the 
footprints  of  animals,  before  described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels 
that  we  may  safely  assume  the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and 
gradual  depression  during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.  The  evi- 
dence of  such  a  movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of  salt 
itself  is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  consideration. 
In  the  ^Principles  of  Geology"  (chap.  27),  I  published  a  map,  fu^ 

*  Ormerod,  Quart  GeoL  Journ.  1848|  vol  iv.  p.  277. 
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nished  to  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  of  that  singular  flat 
r^on  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  which  is 
7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one-fourth  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a  part  of  every  year, 
and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the  monsoons.  Some  parts  o! 
it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be  overflowed  by  river- water.  Its 
surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is  incrusted  over,  here  and  there,  by  a 
layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  caused  by  tlie  evaporation  of  sea- 
water.  Certain  tracts  have  been  converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval 
during  earthquakes  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy,  and, 
in  other  directions,  the  boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  bj 
subsidence.  That  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  ono 
upon  the  other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  is  un- 
deniable. The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  as  inexhausti- 
ble as  the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evaporation.  The  only 
assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thickness  of  salt  in 
such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  a  subsiding 
movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time  a  general  approach  to 
horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed  in  the  central  parts  of 
basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifled  by  the  wind,  or  sediment  be 
brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of  the  ground  be  accelerated, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen  the  water,  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would  be  the  only  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up,  ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints 
of  animals  might  be  formed,  where  salt  had  previously  accumulated. 
According  to  this  view  the  thickness  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accom- 
panying beds  of  mud  and  sand,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or 
requires  simply  a  repetition  of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of  the  salt 
lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river  l^anech,  **  the 
water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered  on  its  sui6k» 
with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  collected  with  shovels 
into  boats.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  is  efiected  by  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersaturation  of  the  water  with  mu- 
riate of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that  the  little  boats  trail  on  the 
bottom  and  lea\  e  a  furrow  behind  them,  so  that  the  lake  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  superficial  extent,  in  which  the  brine 
can  easily  reach  the  degree  of  concentration  required." 

Another  traveller,  Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,"  de- 
scribes a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara,  but  was 
afterwards  cut  ofl'  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of  land  up- 
raised by  an  earthquake.  ^*  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in  a  burning 
climate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into  an  ellipti- 
cal basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  with  smooth  water, 
of  the  deepest  cerulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering 
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SDOw-white  salt,  the  of^pring  of  evaporation."  "If,"  says  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  "  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of  lava,  that  sand-bars  were 
raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast  during  a  slow  and  equable 
Binldng  of  the  surfistce,  the  waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might  oc^^asionally 
topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been 
exhausted  by  evaporation."* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
lai^  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual  in 
the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  mollusks  or  fish,  as  is  the 
esse  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in  excess, 
even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of  the  sea. 
Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged^  it  might,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered  by  a  freshwater 
formation  containing  fluviatile  organic  remains ;  and  in  this  way  the 
apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid  of  marine  fossils, 
alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be  explained. 

Dr.  G.  Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -j^yth  per  cent  The  Red 
Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet  flowing 
into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries  around  are 
all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  burn- 
ing deserts.  'From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in  the  sea  itself  Dr. 
Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water  must  be  carried  oflf  from 
the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being  probably  equivalent  to  y^th 
part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea,  therefore,  ought  to  have  I  per 
cent  added  annually  to  its  saline  contents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4 
per  cent  by.  weight,  or  2  J  per  cent  in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it 
ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to  be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  £ir  l)eyond  the  truth,  to  have  been  converted  into  one  solid  salt 
formatioo  in  less  than  3000  year8.f  Does  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  ocean,  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  under- 
current  of  heavier  saline  water  annually  flowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in 
what  manner  is  the  excess  of  salt  disposed  of?  An  investigation  of  this 
subject  by  our  nautical  surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geolo^st  in  fram- 
ing a  true  theory  of  the  origin  of  rock-salt 

On  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and  con- 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions  of  England,  1847,  pp.  183,  214. 
\  Buist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Oeograph.  Soc.  1850,  vol.  ix.  p.  88. 
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glomerate  are  found  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  6  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds  dipping 
to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The  extreme 
inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into  the  red  sandstone  while 
it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of  \he  deposit  had  been  com- 
pleted. Having  examined  this  series  of  rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel 
satisned  that  tliey  were  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  for  the  most  part 
near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the  beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series,  composed 
of  similar  sediment,  was  forming.  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone 
are  often  ripple-marked,  and  exhibit  on  their  under  sides  casts  of  cracks 
formed  in  the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have 
shrunk  by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  them.  On  some 
shales  of  the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and 
casts  of  them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casts  in  relief 
of  the  same,  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent  tides,* 
I  feel  no  doubt  in  reganl  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient  Connecticut 
impi'essions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the 
footmarks  of  birds  {Tringa  minuta),  which  daily  run  along  the  borders 
of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have  described  in  my  Travels.} 
Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened  and  compressed  into  shale,  are 
laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  retain  faithfully  the  im- 
pressions and  casts  of  the  feet  of  numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which 
walked  over  them  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the 
Triassic  Period. 

According  to  Prof.  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than  thirty-two 
species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been  already  detected 
in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be  those  of  birds,  four  of 
lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachians.  The  tracks  have  been 
found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered  through  an  extent  of  nearly 
80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  are  repeated  through  a  succession 
of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet, 
which  may  have  been  thousands  of  years  in  forming.J 

As  considerable  skepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to  enume- 
rate some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geologist  may 
rest.  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more  than  2000  im- 
pressions had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock,§  in  the  district 
alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
layers  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in  relief,  were  alwaji 

•  Principles  of  Geol  9th  ed.  p.  208. 

f  Travels  m  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

X  Uitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amor.  Acad.  New  Ser.  voL  ill.  p.  129l 

§  See  also  Mem.  Amer.  Ac.  vol  iu.  1848. 
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Fig.  448. 


€11  the  lower  sui&ceB  or  planes  of  the  strata.  If  we  follow  a  single  line 
of  marks,  we  find  them  unifonn  in  size,  and  nearly 
uniform  in  distance  from  each  other,  the  toes  of  two 
successive  footprints,  turning  alternately  right  and 
left  (see  fig.  443).  Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped ; 
and  there  is  generally  such  a  deviation  from  a  straight 
hue,  ui  any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark  in 
the  tracks  left  by  birds.  There  is  also  a  striking  re- 
lation between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints 
in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  impressions ;  in  other 
words,  an  obvious  proportion  between  the  length  Oi 
the  stride  and  the  dimension  of  the  creature  which 
walked  over  the  mud.  If  the  marks  are  small,  they 
may  be  half  an  inch  asunder ;  if  gigantic,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  toes  are  20  inclies  long,  they  are 
occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half  apart.  The  bipedal 
impressions  are  for  the  most  part  trifid,  and  show 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  liv- 
ing tridactylous  birds.  Now  such  birds  have  three 
phalangeal  bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle, 
and  five  for  the  outer  one  (see  ^g,  443) ;  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  terminal  joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only. 
The  fossil  footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the 
joints  are  seen,  the  same  number;  and  we  see  in 
each  continuous  line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and 
*^M?r°]?aSt,* VaS«?oif  five-jointed  toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on 
St.  ^DSanef *m«iii^^  *^®  ®"®  ^^^^  *°^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  other.  In  some  speci- 
^er.  Acad.  toL  It.  mens,  besides  impressions  of  the  three  toes  in  front, 
the  rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impressions  of 
the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen  found  at 
Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these  markings  are  well 
preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Prof.  Owen  as  resembling  the 
skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles.*  Much  care  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on  which  an  animal  has 
walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends  downwards  through  sev- 
eral laminae  ;  and  if  the  upper  layer  originally  trodden  upon  is  wanting, 
the  mark  of  one  or  more  joints,  or  even  in  some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which 
sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  ground,  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder 
of  the  footprint  be  well  defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  red  sand- 
stone so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at  first 
were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  tlieir  having  been  made  by 
birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  the  Dinomis  and  of 

*  This  specimen  was  in  the  late  Dr.  Mantell's  museum,  and  indicated  a  bird 
of  a  size  intermediate  between  the  small  and  the  largest  of  the  Connecticut 
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other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Their  dimen 
sions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  objection.  The 
magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy  animal,  which  has 
walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance  below  the  surfisu^  origi- 
nally trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  exaggeration, 
the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are  relied  on.  These  casts  show  that 
some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  had  feet  four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  hot 
not  perhaps  much  larger  than  the  Dinomis, 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  jEpiomU^  which  has  proba* 
bly  been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered  in  an 
alluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  the  capacity  of 
that  of  the  ostrich  ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  size  of  the  egg  of  the 
Apterix,  Professor  Owen  doea  not  believe  that  the  jEpiomis  exceeded,  if 
indeed  it  equalled,  the  DinomU  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  only  has 
been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  forwards.  In 
this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22  inches  long  and 
12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the  toes  of  birds.  Pro- 
fessor Ag&ssiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  gigantic 
bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking,  place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely 
on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore  foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of 
imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped  ;  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  has  re- 
marked that  certain  species  of  frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two 
outer  toes  so  slightly  developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave 
tridactylous  footprints  on  mud  and  sand.  Another  osteologist,  Dr.  Leidy, 
in  the  United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  bipedal 
reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  its 
wing-bones  and  tibiae,  that  some  of  these  last,  obtained  from  the  Chalk 
and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  highest  authorities 
for  tme  birds'  bones.  May  not  the  foot,  therefore,  of  a  pterodactyl  have 
equally  resembled  that  of  a  bird  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  American  impressions  agree  so  precisely  in  form  and  size  with 
the  footmarks  of  known  living  birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders, 
that  we  shall  act  most  in  accordance  with  known  analogies  by  re- 
ferring most  of  them  at  present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless 
bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or  bird, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  ooprolites  ;  and 
an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana  from  the  analysis 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric  acid,  phosphate  ot 
lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to  show  tliat,  like  guano, 
they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of  reptiles. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birde 
are  analogous  to  European  Cheirotkeria,  and  with  a  similar  disproportion 
between  the  hind  and  fore  feet.  Others  resemble  that  remarkable  rep- 
tile, the  Rhyncosaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature  having  some 
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relation  ia  its  OBteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds.  Other  imprints, 
again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
that  the  ^*  South  American  ostriches,  although  thej  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  BlaDca  (lat. 
30*^  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ajres,  coming  down  at  low  water  to 
the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake,  as  the  Gauchoa 
say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to  the  water,  and 
have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port  Yaldez,  in  Patago- 
nia, swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in 
oar  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might  be  trodden  simultaneously 
by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and  frogs  ;  and  the  impressions  left,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  feet  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals, 
would  not  differ  from  each  other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed 
to  birds,  saurians,  chelonians,  and  batrachians,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Con- 
necticnt 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  containing 
these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible  at  present 
No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor  plants  in  a  de- 
terminable state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and  very  perfect ;  but 
they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally  referred  to  the  genua 
PcUaonisctis,  but  has  since,  with  propriety,  been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip 
%erton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he  has  given  the  name  of  Jschypterus, 
from  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
(from  i<fxy€,  strength,  and  rrspov,  a  fin).  They  differ  from  Palceonisctts, 
as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed  out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  pro- 
longed to  a  more  limited  extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in 
the  language  of  M.  Agassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also, 
according  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series 
of  specimens  which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those 
of  Palceonisctis  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than  the 
strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  830)  as  occurring  near  Rich- 
mond in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  be  as  old 
at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the  Connecticut 
beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may  be  presumed 
from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.  That  structure  proves  them 
to  be  newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany 
chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the  ancient  coal  forma- 
tion among  its  contorted  rocks.  The  unconformable  position  of  this  J^ew 
Bed  with  omithicnites  on  the  edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleozoic 
rocks  of  the  Appalachians  is  seen  at  4  of  the  section,  ^g,  505, p.  388. 
The  absence  of  fish  with  decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an 
aignment  against  the  Permian  age  of  the  formation  ;  and  the  opinion 
that  the  red  sandstone  is  triassic,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we 
can  embrace  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

*  Journal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  ^  2d  edition,  p.  89, 184fi. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

PSRMIAN    OR   MA0NE8IAN   LTMESTONB    CROUP. 

Fossils  of  Ma^esian  Limestone  and  Lower  New  Red  distiuct  from  the  Triassie— 
Term  Permian — Englisb  and  German  eqtiivalenta — ^Marine  shells  and  corals  of 
English  Magnesian  limestone — Palieoniscus  and  other  fish  of  the  marl  shite—> 
Thecodont  Sauriansof  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechstein  and  Rothlie- 
gendes  of  Thuringia — Permian  Flora — Its  generic  affinity  to  the  carboniferous 
— Psaronites  or  tree-ferns. 

When  the  use  of  the  term  "  Poikilitic''  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named  "  the 
Jitw  Red"),  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless,  the 
progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English  rocks  be- 
tween the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar  geological 
position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  enabled  geologists  to  divide  the 
Poikilitic  formation  ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the  lowermost  of  the  two 
divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil  remains,  with  the  car- 
boniferous group  than  with  the  trias.  If,  tlierefore,  we  are  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  as  between 
the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must  run  through  the  middle  of  what  was 
once  called  the  "  New  Red,"  or  Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of 
this  group  will  rank  as  Primary  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member 
will  form  tbe  base  of  the  Secondary  series.  For  the  Lower,  or  Magne- 
sian Limestone  division  of  English  geologists.  Sir  R.  Murchison  proposed, 
in  1841,  the  name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  government  where 
these  strata  are  more  extensively  developed  tlian  elsewhere,  occupying  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 
suite  of  fossils. 

Prof.  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph*  of  the  Permian  fossils  of  Eng- 
land, has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the  Permiac 
system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  corre- 
sponding formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  EDglmnd.  Thofingis. 

1.  Crystalline  or  concretionary,  and        1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalliae  limestone. 

2.  Brecciatcd  and  pseudo-brccciated        2.  Rauchwacke. 

limestone. 
8.  Fossiliferous  limestone.  8.  Dolomit,  or  Upper  Zechstein. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zecbstan. 

6.  Marl-slate.  6.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupfenchiefer 

5.  Inferior  sandstones  of  various  col-        6.  Rothliegendea 

ors. 

*  Palffiontographical  Society,  1850,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  Bubdivisions,  begin- 
ning with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  teader,  for  a  fuller  description  of 
the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  group,  as  it  occurs  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  published  in 
1835* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1). — ^This  formation  is  seen 
upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  tlie  Wear  and  the 
Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  (fig. 
444)  and  Mytilus  septifer  (fig.  446). 

Fig.Ui.  Flg.i4&  Fig.  446. 


SehfBoans  SchlothHmi,  Getnttz.  The  hinge  otSehUfodui  Jfytilua  »fpt1/er.  King. 

CrTBUUlne  limestone,  PermiAB.  truneatw,  Khig.  8yn,Jiodiola  acuminata. 

Fermiao.  James  Sow. 

Permtan  crystalUoe  llme- 
Atooe. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock  as- 
sumes an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence  of 
corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline,  it  con- 
tains as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places, — for  it  is  extremely  variable  in 
structure, — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  concreted 
into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  mar- 
ble to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the  centre.  Occasionally 
earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granu- 
lar dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very  irregular,  in  some  places  well- 
defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the  concretionary  action  which  has  re- 
arranged the  materials  of  the  rocks  subsequently  to  their  original 
deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  at  Poutefract  and  Ripon  in 
Yorkshire. 

77ie  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  limestone 
itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angular  m&jses 
in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia  is  considered 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  preceding  limestone, 
No.  1,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it  The  fragments  are  angu- 
lar and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to  have  been  re-cemented  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  they  may 
have  been  due  to  those  internal  movements  of  the  mass  which  produced 
the  concretionary  structure ;  but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after 

*  Traxu.  GeoL  Soc.  Load.  Second  Series^  vol.  iil  p^  87. 
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studying  the  phenomenon  in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  fonn  ^ny  positive  opinion  on  the  subject  The 
well-known  brecciated  limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to 
present  the  nearest  analogy,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The /ossili/erous  limestone  (No.  8)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  King  as  a  deep- 
water  formation,  from  the  numerous  delicate  bryozoa  which  it  includes. 
One  of  these,  Fenestella  retiformis  (fig.  447),  is  a  very  variable  species,  and 

Fig.  447. 

3  —    -    « 


a.  FenMMa  retUi>rmii^  Sriilot  sp. 

Bjn.  Gorgonia  in/undibuli/brmis^  Qoldf. :  XeUporaJtiutraesa^  FhilUiML 

b.  Part  of  the  same  bighlv  magnlfled. 
Magnesian  limestone,  Hiunbleton  llill,  near  Sanderland.^ 

has  received  many  different  names.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large  size, measur- 
ing 8  inches  in  width.  The  same  zoophyte,  or  rather  mollusk,  with  several 
other  British  species,  is  also  found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 
Shells  of  the  genera  Froductus  (fig.  448)  and  Strophalosia  (the  latter 
an  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge),  which  do  not  occur  in  strata  newer 
than  the  Permian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  the  series  in  the  ordinary 

Fig.  448.  Fig.  44». 


Productu*  horridu*^  Bowerbj 
(inclading  /*.  calvus^  Sow.) 
Snnderland  and  Durham,  in  Mainiealan 
Limestone;   Zechstein  and  Kupfer- 
achiefer,  Qerroany. 


SpMfer  undvlaUu,  Sow.  MIn.  Cob. 
SjtL  THogonotrHa  undtdata^  King's 
Monogr. 
Magneafam  Limestone. 


yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are  accompanied  by  certain  species  of 
Spirifer  (fig.  449),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  true  primary  or  jideozoic 
type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as  Athyris  Boissyi,  alHed  to 
Terehratula^  are  specifically  the  same  as  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
Avicula,  Area^  and  Sckizodus  (see  above,  figs.  444,  445,  446),  and  other 
lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are  very  rare. 
The  compact  limestone  (No.  4)  also  contains  organic  remains,  especially 
bryozoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding.  Beneath  it 
lies  the  marl-slate  (No.  5),  which  consists  of  hard,  calcareous  shales, 
marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East  Thickley,  in  Duriiam, 
where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  specimens 
*  EJDg's  Monograph,  pL  2. 
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of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PalceoniscuSy  Pygopierus^  Coelacanthus^  and 
PlatysomuMy  genera  which  are  all  found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  car- 
boniferous epoch,  and  which,  therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probablj'  lived  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or 
copper-slate  of  Thuringia. 

Fig.  460. 


EeBtorod  ontlin*  of «  flsh  of  the  genns  PalceonUautf  1 
PalaothritiWfny  Blainrille. 


The  Pal<Moni9cus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of  fishes 
which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  "  Ileterocercal,"  which  have  their  tails  une- 
qually bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the  vertebral 
column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig.  451.)  The 
"  Homocercar'  fish,  which  comprise  almost  all  the  8000  species  at  present 


Vi^tfi. 


Flg.«tt. 


Shark. 


Bfaad.  (jClupea^  Honing  tribe.) 
Jlomocsreal. 


known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single  or  ccgiiallj 
divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops  short,  and  is  not  prolonged 
into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  451.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the  heter- 
ocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in  the  exist- 
ing creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and  all  the  more 
ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  tlie  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater  approach  to  that 
of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  In  all  the  strata  above  the 
Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  predominates. 

A  fiill  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the  species 
of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate  in  Prof  King's  monograph  before 
referred  to,  where  %uie8  of  the  ichtliyolites  which  are  very  entire  and 
well  preserved,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale  is  usually  so  charao- 
teristically  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and  sometimes  even  the  par- 

2S 
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ticnlar  species.    They  are  often  scattered  through  the  beds  singly,  and 
may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  determining  the  age  of  the  rock. 


Fig.  458. 


8ctl«s  of  flah.    Msgneslaa  lim«8ton«. 
Fig.  451  Fig.  455. 


Fig.45«. 


Fig.  458.  Palaoniscus  eomptut,  Agassii.    8cn!e  imigDifled.    Marl-fiUte. 

Fig.  454.  PaUtonUcvs  eUgani^  8edg.    Under  surface  of  bcaIo  magnified    Marlnilate. 

Fig.  455.  PalaonUcua  fff^phyrus^  Ag.    Under  surface  of  scale  magnified.    Marl-alate. 

Fig.  456b  CoUacanthui  granukUut^  Ag.    Oraoulatod  sorftoe  of  scale  magnified.   Marl-slata. 


Fig.  457. 


Fig.  458. 


Pygoptenu  mandibularit^  Ag.    liarl-elate. 
a.  Outside  of  scale  magnified. 
h.  Under  surface  of  same. 


AoroUpU  SedgwiekU^  Ag, 

Oatside  of  scale  magnified. 
Marl-alato. 


The  inferior  sandstones  (No.  6,  Tab.  p.  350),  which  lie  beneath  the 
marl-slate,  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  separating  the  niagnesian 
limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some  instances, 
red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these  beds. 
They  have  been  classed  with  the  magnesian  limestone  by  Professor 
Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geographical  range, 
though  tlieir  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some  regions  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically  identical  with  those 
of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they  probably  belong  to  that 
epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears,  from  the  research^  of 
MM.  Murchison  and  de  Verneuil  in  Russia,  and  of  Colonel  von  Gntbier 
in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see 
p.  356). 

Dohmitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol, — Near  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  Severn,  tlie  unconformable  beds  of 
the  Lower  New  Red,  resting  immediately  upon  the  Coal-measures^ 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  called  **  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of 
older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite 
or  magnesian  limestone.  This  conglomerate  or  breccia,  for  the  im- 
bedded fragments  are  sometimes  angular,  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  filling  up  the  hollows  and  irregnlaii- 
ties  in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  being  principally  composed  at  %fVj 
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^  of  tike  debris  of  those  roclos  on  which  it  immediatelj  rests.  At 
one  point  we  find  pieces  of  oofd-shale,  in  another  of  mountain  lime- 
stone, recognizable  by  its  peculiar  shells  and  zoophites.  Fractured  bones, 
also,  and  teeth  of  sauriana,  are  dispersed  through  some  parts  of  the 
breccia. 

These  saurians  (which  until  the  discovery  of  the  ArchegoMurus 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fossil  reptiles)  are  all 
difltiDgoished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeply  in  the  jaw-bone, 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frogs,  to  a  simple 
alveolar  parapet  In  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  near  Bristol,  the  re- 
mains of  species  of  two  genera  have  been  found,  called  Thecodoniosaunu 
and  PalcBosaurtu  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Stutchbury  ;*  the  teeth  of  which 
are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely  serrated  edges  (figs.  469  and 
460). 

Teeth  of  SaorlMM.    Dolomitto  oonglomerilo ;  Bedland,  near  BrlatoL 
Fl»  490.  MO. 


Tooth  of  Fulaotaurut  jK  m  Tooth  of  Tk&eodontotawm, 

pkUifodan^  nst  size.  ^|     W>  8  times  mtgnifled. 


Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  has  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  the  isolated 
position  of  the  breccia  containing  these  fossils,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  precise  part  of  the  Poikilitic  series  they  belong.f  Some 
observers  suspect  them  to  be  triassic ;  but,  until  the  evidence  in  support 
of  that  view  is  more  conclusive,  we  may  continue  to  hold  the  opinion  of 
their  original  discoverers. 

In  Russia,  also,  Thecodont  saurians  of  several  genera  occur,  in  beds  of 
the  Permian  age ;  while  others,  named  Protorosaurus,  are  met  with  in 
the  Zecbstein  of  Thuringia.  This  family  of  reptiles  is  allied  to  the  living 
monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleozoic  formation,  observes 
Prof.  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive  development  of 
reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms ;  for,  if  they 
existed  at  the  present  day,  these  monitors  would  take  rank  at  the  head  of 
the  Lacertian  order.^ 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,§  that  in  Russia 
the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and 
white  salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper  ore  ;  also 
magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

»  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  849,  pi.  29,  figures  2  and  6. 

f  Memoirs  of  Geol  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  L  p.  268. 

X  Owen,  Report  on  Reptiles,  British  Assoc,  Eleventh  Meeting,  1841,  p.  If^. 

(  Entua  Mid  the  Ural  Mountain^  1846 ;  and  SUuria^  eh.  xU.  18M. 
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The  country  of  Mansfeld,  in  Thuringia,  may  be  called  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
formation,  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  there  pnncipally  of,  first,  the 
Zechstein,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English  series ;  and, 
secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical  wth  those  of  the 
bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlstone  is  richly  impregnated 
with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively  worked.  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among  the  superior  strata  of  this 
group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegendes,  supposed  to  correspond  mtk 
the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone  above  mentioned,  which  oocih 
pies  a  similar  place  in  England  between  the  marl-slate  and  coal.  Its 
local  name  of  "  Rothliegendes,"  red-Iyer,  or  "  Roth-todt-liegendes,"  rtd- 
dead- Iyer  J  was  given  by  the  workmen  in  the  Grerman  mines  from  its  red 
color,  and  because  the  copper  has  died  out  when  they  reach  this  rodk, 
which  is  not  metalliferous.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate,  with  associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and 
amygdaloid. 

Permian  Flora, — ^We  learn  from  the  recent  investigation  of  Colonel 
von  Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  six^ 
species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  forty  of  which  have  not  yet 


Fig.  ML 


Walohia  pinifarmi*,  Sternb.    Permian^  Sazonj.    (Ootb^er,  pL  x.) 
a.  Branch.       &.  Twig  of  the  same.       c  Leaf  magoiflcd. 

been  found  elsewhere.  Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Catamites  gigas,  Sphe- 
nopteris  erosa,  and  S.  lobata,  are  also  met  with  in  the  government  ol 
Perm  in  Russia,  Seven  others,  and  among  them  Neuropteris 
Loshii,  Pecopteris  arborescens,  and  P.  similiSj  with  several 
species  of  Walchia  (see  ^g.  461),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  called 
Lycopodites  by  some  authors,  are  common  to  the  coal- 
measures. 

Among  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel  Gutbier  are 
the  fruit  called  Cardiocarpon  (see  ^g,  462),  Asteropkyllites,  Oardiocarpen 
and  Annularia,  so  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  period ;  ]SraSui,sLx. ' 
also  Lepidodendron,  which  is  common  to  the  Permian  of  ®"^'   *  *"^ 
Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abundant.    Noeggerathia 


Fig.4as. 
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(see  ^.  463),  supposed  by  A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  Cyeas,  is  another 

Hnk  between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  vegetation.    Conifene,  of 

the  Araucarian  division,  also  occur ;  but  these  are 

likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and  newer  rocks. 

The  plants  called  Sigillaria  and  StiffmariOy  so 

marked  a  feature  in  the  carboniferous  period,  are 

as  yet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  rothlie- 
gendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Permian  in  Saxony 
sod  Bohemia,  are  the  silicified  trunks  of  tree-ferns 
called  generically  Fsaronius,  Their  bark  was 
sirrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air-roots,  which 
often  constituted  a  great  edition  to  the  original 
stem,  so  as  to  double  or  quadruple  its  diameter. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  ceitain 
living  extra-tropical  arborescent  ferns,  particularly 
those  of  New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost  coal 
of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coal-meas- 
ures of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United  States,  but 
specifically  different  from  those  of  the  rothlie- 
gendes.  They  serve  to  connect  the  Permian  flora 
with  the  more  modem  portion  of  the  preceding  or 
carboniferous  group.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Permian 
plants  approach  much  nearer  to  the  carboniferous  flora  than  to  the  tri- 
affiic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian  fauna. 

*  liiirchiaoD*8  Ruatia,  vol  iL  pi.  A,  fig.  S. 


ITotggeraihia  euneijblku 
Ad.  Brongnlajrt^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GOAL,  OR  CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Carboniferous  strata  in  the  sontlivest  of  England — Superposition  of  Coal-measaroi 
to  Mountain  limestone — ^Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland— Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Sections  in  South  Wales — ^Under- 
elaya  with  Stigmaria — Oarbooifcrous  Florar^Ferns,  Lepidodendra,  Equisetaeeo, 
Calamites,  AsterophyUitaSi  Sigillarinb  Stigmaria — Conifers^— Stembergia— 
Trigonocarpon — Grade  of  Coniferas  m  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — Absence  at 
Angiosperms — Coal,  how  formed — ^Erect  fossil  trees—Porkfield  Colliery— St 
Etienne  Coal-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia— 
Rain-prints — ^Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — ^Time  required  for  ;he  accumols- 
iion  of  the  Coal-measures — ^Brackish- water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans  of 
the  Coal— Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  ^  The  Coal  ;'*  because  it  oontaiDs  many 
beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified  with 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  ooal  itself,  even  in  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes  but  an  iusignifbuit 
portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of  England,  for  example,  the 
thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Phil- 
lips at  8000  feet,  while  the  yarious  coal-seams,  20  or  30  in  number,  do 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  different 
parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two  very  distinct 
members ;  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  freshwater, 
terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ;  2dly,  that 
named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Limestone,  of  purely 
marine  origin,  and  containing  corals,  shells,  and  encrinites. 

In  the  Southwestern  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists  are : 

,    ^    ,  •  (  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit»  with  occasional  eeami 

1.  Coal-measures    -j     ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  g^^  ^  i2,000  feet  thick. 

C  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 

2.  Millstone-grit    •<      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale  ;n8aallj 

(     devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

p    ?°  . J?    ^^     J  A  calcareous  rock  containing  marine  shells  and  corals;  de- 
limMtone*''^"*     )     ^°*^  ^^  *^*^ »  thickness  variable,  sometimes  900  feet 

The  millstone-grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstones 
of  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in  which 
coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.    In  the  north  of  England  some  budi 
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of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oyetera,  and  other  marine  shells,  occur  in  this 
grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measurea,  and  even  a  few  seams  of  coal. 
I  shall  treat,  therefore,  of  the  whole  group  as  consisting  of  two  divisions 
only,  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Mountain  Limestone.  The  latter  is 
found  in  the  southern  British  coal-fields,  at  the  base  of  the  system,  or 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but  as  we 
proceed  northwards  to  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  it  begins  to  alter- 
nate with  true  coal-measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  series 
of  strata  about  1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds 
the  great  mass  of  genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  noilh,  in  the 
Fifeshire  coal-field  in  Scotland,  we  obserr«  a  still  wider  depailure  from 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  contain- 
ing coal. 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  often  upwards  of  1000 
feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  these  slates  is  a  Yel- 
ow  Sandsfone,  also  considered  as  carboniferoas  from  its  marine  fossils, 
although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devonian.  A  sinoiilar  sandstone  of 
much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  position  in  Gloucestershire  and 
South  Wales. 

The  ^^Uowing  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  map  of 
Ireland,  constructed  by  Mr.  Griffiths : 

Thickness  In  feet. 
I.  Coal-measnres,  Upper  and  Lower       ....    lOOO  to  2200 
1  Milktone-grit    -        -        -        -  -        -        -      850  to  1800 

3.  Mountain  iimeatone,   Upper,  Middle  (or  Galp),  and 

Lower 1200  to  6400 

4.  Carbooiferoufl  slate 700  to  1200 

6.  Yellow  sandstone  (of  Mayo,  dec)  with  shales  and 

limestone 400  to  2000 

GOAL-MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing  to  have 
been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  but  perhaps 
intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers  were 
bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand.  The  same 
area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as  we  see  in  the  deltas 
of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which  are  liable  to  be  submerged  be- 
neath fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground  sink  vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total  thick- 
ness of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  that  there 
are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.    One  of  these  is  500  feet  thick, 

*  Sedgwick,  Oeol  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv.;  and  Phillips,  Geol  of  Torah. 
part  a. 
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and  Uie  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of  2125  feet  Thej 
are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet 
The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number,  are  generally  from  1  to  5 
feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or  three  layers  of  clay  interposed, 
attaining  9  feet*  At  other  points  in  the  same  coal-field  the  shales  pre- 
donodnate  over  the  sandstones.  The  horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  ci 
ooal  is  much  greater  than  that  of  others,  but  they  all  present  one  charac- 
teristic feature,  in  having,  each  of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay. 
These  underclays,  coextensive  with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arena- 
ceous shale,  sometimes  called  fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks 
which  stand  the  firo  of  a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches 
to  more  than  10  feet ;  and  Mr.  Logan  first  announced  to  the  scientific 
world  in  1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal 
met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  floor  on  which 
the  coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized  by  inclosing  a 
peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  SiipmariOj  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the  overlying  shales  or 
"  roof"  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound  without  any  SUg- 
maricB,  and  are  flattened  and  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of  the 
underclay  very  often  retain  their  natural  forms,  branching  fiwly,  and 
sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like  rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves, 
through  the  mud  in  all  directions.  Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long 
been  known  to  botanists,  and  described  by  tliem,  before  their  position 
under  each  seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as 
the  roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  enveloped 
in  the  same  mud. 

CARBONIFEROUS   FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  understand  the 
true  nature  of  Stigmaria  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is  now  known  ol 
this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by  their  decay  to  pro- 
duce coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
whole  carboniferous  flora,  an  assemblage  of  fossil  plants  with  which  we 
are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other  which  flourished  antecedently 
to  the  tertiary  e}K)ch.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  Goppeit  has  asce^ 
tained  that  the  remains  of  every  family  of  plants  scattered  through  the 
coal-measures  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself,  a  fact  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  geological  interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

Ferns. — The  number  of  species  of  carboniferous  plants  hitherto  de* 
scnbed  amounts,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Brongniart^  to  about  500.    These 

*  liemoin  of  Geol.  Survey,  vol  L  p.  lufi. 
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may  periiaps  be  a  fragment  only  of  the  entire  flora,  but  they  are  enough 
lo  show  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable  world  was  then  extremely  different 
torn  that  now  prevaiting.  We  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the 
nmilarity  of  many  of  the  ferns  to  those  now  living,  and  the  dissiroilai-ity 
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Fields. 


PecoptsriM  lonehUica. 
(FoM.  Flo.  158.) 


<!•  SphenopUrU  erenatct. 
h.  Part  of  the  sama,  magniiled. 
(Foaa.  Flo.  101.) 


FigiiM. 


of  almost  all  the  other  fossils  except  the  co- 
nifersB.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pecopteris  for  example  (fig.  464),  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  whether  they  should 
be  referred  to  different  genera  from  those 
established  for  the  classification  of  living 
species ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coniferae,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
guess  the  family,  or  even  the  class,  to  which 
they  belong.  The  ferns  of  the  carboniferous 
period  are  generally  without  organs  of  fruc- 
tification^ but  in  some  specimens  these  are 
well  preserved.  In  the  general  absence  of 
such  characters,  they  have  been  divided  into 
genera  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  branching 
of  the  fronds,  and  the  way  in  which  the  veias  of  the  leaves  are  disposed. 
The  laiger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  ordinary  Eu- 
ropean ferns,  but  some  were  decidedly  arborescent,  especially  the  group 
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called  CaulopUris,  by  Lindley,  and  the  Psaronitu  of  the  upper  or  newest 
coal  meaaures,  before  alluded  to  (p.  357). 

All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {Polypodiaceas\  and  to  ? 
small  number  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
trunk  is  marked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds. 
These  scars  resemble  those  of  Caulopteris  (see  fig.  466).  No  less  than 
250  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  coal-strata ;  and,  even  if 
we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of  varieties  which  have  been  mis- 
taken, in  the  absence  of  their  fructification,  for  species,  still  the  result  is 
singular,  because  the  whole  of  Europe  afibrds  at  present  no  more  than  CO 
Indie^nons  species. 

Flip  408. 


LI  ring  tree-fbrns  of  dlflbrent  genera.    (Ad.  Brong.) 
Fig.  4«7.    Tree-fern  from  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Fig.  468.     CyathM  glauca,  MAuriUufl. 
Fig.  469.    Tree-fern /h>in  Brazil. 

Lepidodendron, — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  t^.e  Coal  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus.  They  consist  of  cylindrical  stems  or  trunks, 
covered  with  leaf-scars.  In  their  mode  of  branching,  they  are  always  di- 
chotomous  (see  fig.  471).  They  are  considered  by  Brongniart  and  Hooker 
to  belong  to  the  LycopodiacecB^  plants  of  this  family  bearing  cones,  with 
similar  sporangia  and  spores  (fig.  474).  Most  of  them  grew  to  the  size 
of  large  trees.  The  figures  470-472  represent  a  fossil  Lepidodendron^  49 
feet  long,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same 
shale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover  them,  a 
still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which  there  are  about 
200  species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where  one  species  is  some- 
times met  with  attaining  a  height  of  8  feet.  They  usually  creep  on  the 
ground,  but  some  stand  erect,  &S  the  L,  densumy  from  New  Zealand 
(fig.  478). 
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Fi«.4ra 


rig.  471. 


Lepidodendrcm  SUmh^rgiL    Cotl-measurea,  near  Newcastle. 
Fig.  470.  Branching  trnnk,  49  f)Mt  long,  sapposed  to  hav»  belonged  to  L.  Stem- 

herffiC   (Foas.  Flo.  20a) 
Fig.  471.  Brancblnff  stem  with  bark  and  leaves  of  L.  SUn^hergiS.   (Fo»  Flo.  4.) 
Fig,  472.  Portion  of  same  nearer  the  root;  natural  aize.    (Ibid.) 


Fig.  473. 


a.  lyoopodium  d^tuum  ;  banks  of  B.  Thames,  New  Zealand. 
ft.  Braneh,  natural  sbe.  o.  Part  of  same  magnified. 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  many  other  coal 
fields,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  cones,  named  Lepidostro- 
6aM  by  M.  Adolpbe  Brongniart,  are  met  with.  (See  fig.  474.)  They 
often  fi>rm  the  nucleus  of  concretionary  balb  of  clay-ironstone,  and  are 

Fig.  474 


&  ZspidoHrolnu  omatua,  Brong.    Shropshire ;  half  natnrsi  tlzo. 

b.  Portion  of  a  section  showing  the  large  sporangia  in  their  natoral  position,  and  each 

sapported  by  its  bract  or  scale. 
e.  Spores  in  these  sporangia,  highly  msgnifled.  (Hooker,  Mem.  Geol.  Snrrej,  toL  iL  part 

8.  p.  440.) 

well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  around  which  a  great  quantity 
of  scales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart  is 
now  generally  adopted,  that  the  Lepidostrobus  is  the  fruit  of  Lepidoden- 
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dron  ;.  indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  elsewhere,  tc 
find  these  strobili  or  fruits  terminating  the  tip  of  a  branch  of  a  well  char 
acterized  Lepidodendron, 

Equisetacece. — To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  species  of  the  Coal* 
one  called  Equisetum  infundibuliforme  by  Brongniart,  and  found  also  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  has  sheaths,  regularly  toothed,  ribbed,  and  overlap- 
ping like  those  on  the  young  fertile  stems  of  EquUeium  fluviatile.  It 
was  much  larger  than  any  living  "Horsetail."  The  Equisetum  giganteum^ 
discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  South  America,  attained  a 
height  of  about  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  more 
recently  Gardner  has  met  with  one  in  Brazil  15  feet  high,  and  Meyen 
gives  the  height  of  E,  Bogotense  in  Chili  as  15  to  20  feet 

CalamiUs, — The  fossil  plants,  so  called,  -jvere  originally  classed  by 
most  botanists  as  cryptogamous,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  Equiteta  ; 


Flg.47& 


Flf.47& 


^^XtiTtMm ) 


Calamity  eannmformi»^  Schlot 
(Fosa.  Fla  79.)  Ck)mmon  in 
English  coaL 


CalamiU»  Suckmtii,  Broog. ; 
natural  size.  Common  In 
ooal  tbruughoat  Europe. 


Fl«.  4n. 


for,  like  the  common  "  horsetail,"  they  usually  exhibit 
little  more  than  hollow  jointed  stems,  furrowed  ex- 
ternally.    (See  figs.  475,  476,  477.) 

Mr.  Salter  stated  to  me,  many  years  ago,  his  con- 
viction that  the  calamite,  as  frequently  represented 
by  paleontologists,  was  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
that  the  conical  part  given  as  the  top  of  the  stem  was 
in  truth  the  root.  This  point  Mr.  Dawson  and  I  had 
opportunities  of  testing  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  we  saw 
many  erect  calamites,  having  their  radical  termination 
as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  477).  The  scars,  from 
which  whorls  of  vessels  have  proceeded,  are  observed 
at  the  upper,  not  the  lower  end  of  each  joint  or  inter- 
node.*  The  specimen,  fig,  475,  therefore,  is  no  doubt 
*•' cldiiStA*"Nov^^  the  lower  end  of  the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
*^  *"  vei'sed  its  position  as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley 

and  Hutton.  / 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Germar  and 
Oorda,  has  shown  in  his  ^  Genres  deVegetauxFossiles,''  1849,  that  many 

*  See  Dawson,  Geol.  Quart.  Journal,  1854,  toL  z.  p.  35. 
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Calamites  cannot  belong  to  the  JSquiseta,  nor  probably  to  any  tribe  of 
flowerless  plants.  He  conceives  that  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
GymnoBpermous  Dycotyledons.  They  possessed  a  central  pith,  surround- 
ed by  a  ligneous  cylinder,  which  was  divided  by  regular  medullary  rays. 
This  cylinder  was  surrounded  in  turn  by  a  thick  bark.  Of  fossil  stems 
haviog  this  structure  Brongniart  formed  his  genus  Calamodendron,  which 
includes  many  species  referred  by  Cotta,  Petzholdt,  and  linger,  to  the 
genus  Calamiiea,  The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  exter- 
naUy,  its  pith  being  articulated  and  marked  with  deep  external  vertical 
striae,  agreeing,  in  short,  with  what  geologists  commonly  call  a  Calamite. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Brongniart^s  essay,  Mr.  K  W.  Binney  has  made 
many  important  discoveries  on  the  same  subject;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawes 
has  pubhshed  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  1851,  vol.  vii.  p.  196)  a 

more  complete  account  of  this  sin- 
^  *^  gular  fossil.   Their  views  have  been 

confirmed  by  Prof.  Williamson  of 
Manchester,  who  has  communicated 
to  me  a  specimen,  figured  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig.  478),  in  which 
we  see  an  interaal  pith  answering 
in  character  to  the  Calamodendron, 
and  yet  having  outside  of  it  another 
jointed  cylinder  vertically  grooved 
on  its  outer  surface,  so  that  in  the 
same  stem  we  have  one  calamite 
enveloping  another.  Yet  that  they 
both  formed  part  of  the  same  plant, 
is  proved  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 1st.  Near  each  articula- 
tion of  the  pith,  radiating  spokes 

Portion  of  ft  Oi2ami/«,  near  the  base,  showing  the  ^^^  «^^«    *^   ^^^^^^r^A   ««^  ^^^^^^..a^a 
external  cylinder,  connected  by  radiating  v^ls  are  Seen   tO   prOCCCd   and  penetrate 

with  the  cast  of  th«  pith.  Its  poslUon  inverted  *i^^  liirnpoiiii  tatia  OnA  pftmnlptA 
to  allow  the  light  to  enter  the  CHvUr.  ^^   llgneOUS   ZOUC.      V^ne  COmpieie 

Commonicaud  by  Pfot  w.  a  Williamson.  ^^^^1  or  circle  of  these  radii  is 
visible  in  the  annexed  figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavity,  whilst 
another  and  superior  whorl  is  incomplete ;  several  radii,  corresponding 
to  the  first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been  broken  away,  their  place 
being  shown ^by  scai-s  which  they  have  left.  2dly.  In  addition  to  these 
whorls,  called  medullary  by  Prof.  Williamson,  there  are  seen  in  other 
specimens  a  set  of  true  or  ordinary  medullary  rays.  3dly.  The  woody 
zone,  penetrated  both  by  the  spoke-like  vessels  beforementioned  and  by 
the  medullary  rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  brown  carbonaceous  matter, 
preserving  merely  a  tendency  to  break  in  longitudinal  slips,  but  in  some 
specimens  its  fibrous  tissue  is  retained,  and  resembles  that  of  Dadoxylon, 
ahly.  Outside  of  this  zone  again  is  another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  thick  cellular  bark,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  stem  in  diameter,  grooved  and  jointed  externally  like  the  pitL 
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Id  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  these  discoveries  make  it  more  ami 
more  doubtful  to  what  family  the  greater  number  of  Calamites  should  be 
referred.  Their  internal  organization,  says  Prof  Williamson,  was  very 
peculiar;  for,  while  they  exhibit  remarkable  affinities  with  gymno- 
spermous  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of  their  tissues  differs  widely  froir 
that  of  all  known  forms  of  gymnosperms. 

Asteropkyllites, — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
is  supposed  by  M.  Bronguiart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Calamodendron^ 
and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  was  dicotyledonous. 
It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its  tissue,  to  the  gym- 
Fig.  479^ 


Atl&rophyUitMjbliota.    (Foss.  Flo.  85i)    Coal-meMoras,  Neweastk^ 

nogens,  and  to  Sigillaria.  But  under  the  head  of  Asterophyllites  many 
vegetable  fragments  have  been  grouped  which  probably  belong  to  differ- 
ent genera.  They  have,  in  short,  no  character  in  common,  except  that 
of  possessing  narrow,  verticillate,  one-ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  J^ewbeny,  of 
Ohio,  has  discovered  in  the  coal  of  that  country  fossil  stems  which  in 
their  upper  part  bear  wedge-shaped  leaves  corresponding  to  Spheno- 
phf/llum,  while  below  the  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would 
have  been  called  Asterophyllites  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infers 
that  Sphenophyllum  was  an  aquatic  plant,  the  superior  and  floating 
leaves  of  which  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while 
the  inferior  or  submersed  leaves  were  linear  and  one-ribbed.  "  This 
supposition,'^  he  adds,  **  is  further  strengthened  by  the  extreme  length 
and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  apparently  herbaceous  plant,  which 
would  seem  to  have  required  the  support  of  a  denser  medium  than  air."* 
Sigillaria, — A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous  period 
belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are  known. 
The  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  peculiar,  and,  with 
reference  to  existing  types^  very  anomalous.  They  were  formerly  refer- 
red, by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they  resemble  in  the  scala- 
riform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  form  of  the 

*  Annals  of  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1858,  p.  97. 
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cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks  which  have  fallen  off  (see 
fig.  480).  But  with  these  points  of  analogy  to  cryptogamia,  they  corn- 
Fig.  490l  bine  an  internal  organization  much  resembling 
that  of  Sycads,  and  some  of  them  are  ascer- 
tained to  hare  had  long  linear  leaves,  quite 
unlike  those  of  ferns.  They  grow  to  a  great 
height,  from  80  to  60,  or  even  70  feet,  with 
regular  cylindrical  stems,  and  without  branch- 
es, although  some  species  were  dichotomous 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  trunks,  from  1 
to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to  have  de&iyed 
more  rapidly  in  the  interior  than  externally, 
so  that  they  became  hollow  when  standing ; 
and  when  dirown  prostrate  on  the  mud,  they 
were  squeezed  down  and  flattened.  Hence 
we  find  the  bark  of  the  two  opposite  sides  (now 
converted  into  bright  shining  coal)  to  consti- 
tute two  horizontal  layers,  one  upon  the  other, 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thickness.  These  same  trunks,  when  they  are 
placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  retain  their 
original  rounded  form,  and  are  uncompressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having 
been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  aflbrds  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  SigillaricB  may  have 
been  cryptc^mous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flowerless 
plants  now  living.  The  scalariform  structure  of  their  vessels  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  ferns. 

Stigmaria, — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria,  The  connection  of  the  roots  with 
the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by  Brongniart,  was 
first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  by  Mr. 
Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even  more  distinctly,  by  Mr. 
Richiuxl  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the  Stigmarice  occurring  in  the 

Fig.  481. 


SigiUaria  UBvigata,  Broof. 


BtlgnuvlA  Attached  to  a  trank  of  SigUlaHa.* 

*  The  tmnk  in  this  case  is  referred  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Lepidodendron,  bat  his 
illastrations  seem  to  show  the  usual  markiogs  assumed  by  Siffillariti  near  its 
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underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  repi*esented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
481),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  feet,  and  some  of  them  sent  out  root- 
lets, in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

In  the  sea-cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined  sev- 
eral erect  Sigillarice^  in  company  with  Mr.  Dawson,  and  we  found  that 
from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  they  sent  out  StigmaruB  as  roots. 
All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dug  out  by  us  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
these  again  bifurcated,  forming  eight  roots,  which  were  also  dichotomou» 
when  traceable  far  enough. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stem  resembles  that  of  a 
ball  and  socket  joint,  the  base  of  each  rootlet  being  concave,  and  fitting 
on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  482  and  483).     Rows  of  these  tubercles  are 

Fig.  488. 
Fig.48SL 


iurlkce  of  another  individual 
of  same  species,  showing 
form  of  toherdoa.  (Fosa. 
Flo.  81) 


Stigmaria  Jtcoid49^  Brong.  One-foiuth  of  nat.  size.  (Fobs.  Flo.  88.) 


arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  has  always  a  medullary  cavity 
and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that  of  Siffillaria,  the  structure  of 
the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalariform. 

Coni/eras, — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five  gen- 
era ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  them  showing  that  they  were  allied 
to  the  Araucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our  common 
European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in  height.  Many, 
if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  differed  from  living  Coni/ercBy  in  having 
large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  demonstrated  the  fossil  of  the 
coal-measures  called  Stemhergva  to  be  the  pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather 
the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the  sinking  or  partial  absorption  of  the 
original  medullary  axis  (see  figs.  484  and  485).  This  peculiar  type  of 
pith  is  observed  in  living  plants  of  very  different  families,  such  as  the  com- 
mon Walnut  and  the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  re- 
duced as  simply  to  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  acron 
which  transverse  plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the 
cylindrical  hollow  into  discoid  interspaces.  When  these  last  have  beea 
filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  befbre 
their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provisional  name  of  Stemhergia  (i,  d, 
fig.  484)  was  given. 
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FUr.  484.  Frngment  of  confj^rons  wood,  Dadcooylon^ 
Kndllcher,  fractured  loDKitndinallr:  from  Oo«l- 
brookDale.    W.  a  WiUUmaon.* 

a.  Bark. 

b.  Woodr  cone  or  flbro  (plenrenchjma). 
a  Medaila  or  pith. 

d.  Cast  of  hollow  pith,  or  **  Stembergla.** 


Magnified  portton  of  flg.  484;  trftnsrerse  section. 
c  Pith.  &,  b.  Woodj  fibre.  #,  e,  Medallny  ncjn. 

In  tlie  above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  (6,  figs.  484  and 
485)  is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher's  ibssil  genus 
Dadoxylon. 

The  fossil  named  Trigonocarpon  (figs.  486  and  487),  formerly  supposed 


Fi^487. 


Pia^eOw 


THgonoearpum  ovatum,  LIndlej  &  Hatton. 
Peel  Qoany,  Laucaahlre. 


Trigonocarpum  oliva/bttM^  Lindlej, 
with  its  fleshy  enrelope.  Felling 
Collieiy,  Newcastle. 

to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  be  referred, 
like  the  Stembergta^  to  the  Coniferce,  Its  geological  importance  is  great, 
for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  Coal  Measures,  that  in  certain  localities  the 
fruit  of  some  species  may  be  procured  by  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any 
oart  of  the  formation  where  they  do  not  occur,  except  the  uuderclays  and 

*  Manchester  Philos.  Mem.  yoL  iz.  1861. 
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limestone.  The  sand&tone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  oontaic 
them.  Mr.  Binney  has  at  length  found  in  the  clay -ironstone  of  Lanca- 
shire several  specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  says  Dr. 
Hooker,  we  learn  that  the  Trigonotarpon  belonged  to  that  large  sectioQ 
of  existing  coniferous  plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not 
cones.  It  resembled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Salisburia^ 
one  of  the  Yew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil  specimens 
there  is  evidence  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a  large  internal 
cavity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  probably  once 
occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The  general  form  of 
the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather  larger  than  a  hazle- 
nut  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and  cellular,  and  was  no 
doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  487).  It  alone  is  produced  beyond  the  seed, 
and  forms  the  beak  The  second  coat  was  thinner,  but  hard,  and  marked 
by  three  ridges.  This  coat,  being  all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fossil 
state,  has  suggested  the  name  of  Trigo/nocarpon,  Within  this  were  Uie 
third  and  fourth  coats,  both  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranes,  and 
may  possibly  have  been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 

Orade  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora, — On  the  whole,  these  fruits,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  "  a  highly  developed  type,  exhibiting  exten- 
sive modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  purix)se  of  their  adaptation 
to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications  are  as  great,  and  the  adapta- 
tion as  special,  as  any  to  be  found  amongst  analogous  fruits  in  the  ex- 
isting vegetable  world."*  Professor  Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  Stem- 
bergia,  has  likewise  remarked  that  its  structure  was  complex,  and  that 
**  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  carboniferous  all  the  now<existing  forms  of 
vegetable  tissue  appear  to  have  been  created."  These  observations  de- 
serve notice,  because  a  question  has  arisen — whether  the  Conifera  hold 
A  high  or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants, — a  point  bearing 
directly  on  the  tlieory  of  pi-ogressive  development  By  some  botanists 
all  the  Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in  grade 
to  the  Angiosperms.  Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the  Gyrano- 
sperms  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  character  of  the 
dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus  Coniferss  have  flowers,  and  are 
propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through  the  mutual  action  of 
the  stamens  and  ovules ;  they  have  distinct  embryos,  and  germinate  in  a 
definite  manner.  The  seed-vessel  (or  ovary)  is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also 
the  case  in  some  genera  of  angiosperms,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open 
before  or  after  impregnation,  so  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  constituting  a  fundamental  difi*erence  in  structural  development.  The 
Coniferse  are  exogenoug,  and  have  the  same  distinctions  of  pith,  wood, 
bark,  and  medullary  rays  as  have  the  angiospermous  treeSb  Whether 
the  woody  fibre  with  disks  characteristic  of  Coniferse  be  a  more  or  a 
less  complex  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels,  is  a  controverted  point  As 
•Jie  spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  young  shoots,  and  are  lost  in  the  mature 

*  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  voL  vil  March,  1854,  p.  S8. 
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growth  of  some  plants,  and  as  they  appear  in  many  acrogens,  they  dc 
not  seem  to  mark  a  high  development  In  fine,  there  is  much  ambi- 
guity  in  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  bo  called  Mgh  or  low  in 
vegetable  structure,  and  physiologists  entertain  very  different  abstract 
ideas  as  to  the  perfection  of  certain  organs  and  their  relative  func- 
tional importance,  even  where  the  function  is  clearly  ascertained.  It  is 
enongh  for  the  geologist  to  know,  that  fossil  ConiferaB  abound  in  the 
oldest  rocks  yielding  a  considerable  number  of  vegetable  remains,  and 
that  plants  of  this  order  lay  claim,  if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so 
high  a  place  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  cha> 
acterizing  the  carboniferous  flora  as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed 
plants. 

Altliongb  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  us  to  gen- 
eralize respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet  we  may 
affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  differed  widely  from  any  flora  now 
existing.  The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledons  and  of  Dicotyle- 
donous Angiosperms  seems  clear,  and  the  abundance  of  Ferns  and  Lyco- 
pods  may  justify  Addphe  Brongniart  in  calling  the  primary  periods  the 
age  of  Acrogens.*  (**  Le  regne  des  Acrogens.")  As  to  the  Sigillariae 
and  Calamites,  they  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  all  tribes  of  now- 
existing  plants.  That  the  abundance  of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, is  admitted  by  alt  botanists ;  but  no  safe  conclusion,  says  Hooker, 
can  be  drawn  from  the  ConiferaB  alone,  as  they  are  found  in  hot  and 
dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in  hot  and  moist  and  in  oold  and 
moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand  the  Coniferae  attaip  their  maximum  in 
numbers,  constituting  ^^d  part  of  all  the  flowering  plants;  whereas 
in  a  wide  district  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form 
Y^ifth  of  the  phenogamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of 
ferns  flourish  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with 
many  lycopodiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any  other  now  existing  ob 
the  ^obe. 

Angiosperms. —  Some    of   the    grass-like  leaves  Fig^isa 

termed  PofKites,  having  fine  longitudinal  striae,  are 
conjectured  to  belong  to  Monocotyledons;  but  the 
determination  is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  may  be 
the  leaves  of  Lepidodendra,  others  the  stems  of 
Ferns.  The  curious  plants  called  Antkolitkes  by 
Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be  flower- 
spikes,  having  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals 
(see  fig.  488).  But  Dr.  Hooker  suggests  that  these 
may  be  rather  tufts  of  scarcely  opened  buds  with  the 
young  leaves  just  bursting.  He  suggests  that  they 
may  be  coniferous,  althouc^h  he  cannot  connect  them 

With  any  known  fossil  conifer.  CoUlery,  Newcastle. 

*  For  terminology  of  clasaification  of  pkata,  see  ahove,  not«,  p.  266. 
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Coal,  how  formed — Brect  trees, — ^I  shall  now  consider  the  manneT  in 
which  the  above-menlioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and  hov 
thej  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coal.  Professor  GOppert,  after 
examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany,  has 
detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  family  hitherto 
known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  Many  seams,  he  remarks,  are  rich 
in  SigillartoBj  Lepidodendra,  and  StigmarioR,  the  latter  in  such  ahim- 
dance,  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  In  some  places,  almost 
all  the  plants  were  calamities,  in  others  ferns.*  "  Some  of  the  phwts  of 
our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  grew  on  the  identical  banks  of  sand,  silt, 
and  mud,  which,  being  now  indurated  to  stone  and  shale,  form  the  strata 
that  accompany  the  coal ;  whilst  other  portions  of  these  plants  have 
been  drifted  to  various  distances  from  the  swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests 
that  gave  them  birth,  particularly  those  that  are  dispersed  through  the 
sandstones,  or  mixed  with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds."  **  At  Balgray,  three 
miles  north  of  Glasgow,"  says  the  same  author,  ^  I  saw  in  the  year  1824, 
as  there  still  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stumps  of  sev- 
eral stems  of  large  trees,  standing  close  together  in  their  native  place,  io 
a  quarry  of  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation."f 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered  in 
the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton  rail- 
way. They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of 
the  bed,  which  dips  about  15^  to  the  south.  The  distance  between  the 
first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots  of  all  weie  im- 
bedded in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  plane  with  the  rooti 
is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has  been  ascertained 
to  extend  across  tlie  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards. 
Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath  the  coal  seam,  so  large 
a  quantity  of  the  Lejndostrobus  variabiiie  was  discovered  inclosed  in  nod- 
ules of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel  was  collected  from  the  small 
openings  around  the  base  of  the  trees  (see  figure  of  this  genus,  p.  363). 
The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  va- 
rying from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it 
crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  d 
the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7}  feet  at  the  top,  its 
height  being  11  feet  All  the  trees  have  large  spreading  roots,  solid 
and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet,  and  presumed  to  extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  has 
described  these  fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow  when 
submerged,  they  may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood  through- 
out ;  for  solid  dicotyledonous  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical  fbrets, 
.  as  in  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  bj 
him  to  be  destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an 
outer  shell,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  bark.     This  decay,  he  says,  goes  oo 

*  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  Mem.,  p.  17. 
t  Anniv.  Address  to  Geol  Soc,  1840. 
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most  rtpidlj  in  low  and  flat  tracks,  in  which  there  is  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest-trees  and  large  palms,  belo^ 
vhich  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxuriantly.  Such  tracts, 
from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged,  and  their  dense  vege- 
tation might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coal.* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Coelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 
part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  upright  Sigillarice  were  seen, 
in  18S8,  piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ;  one  of  them 
vas  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  they  were 
all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coal.  "  They  appear," 
favs  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  ^  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a  subterranean 
forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata  were  formed.^t 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora,  a 
great  number  of  SiffillaricB  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  re- 
tained the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of 
them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50  yards 
square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been  converted 
into  coal.  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  imbedded  in  shale ; 
and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  perpendicular  course  and  circular  form 
for  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  was  then  bent  over  so  as  to  become  hor- 
izontal. Here  it  was  distended  laterally,  and  flattened  so  as  to  be  only 
one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  comparatively  distinct^  Such  vertical 
stems  are  familiar  to  our  miners,  under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of 
them,  12  feet  in  length,  was  discovered,  in  1829,  near  Gosforth,  about 
five  miles  from  Newcastle,  in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated. 
The  exterior  of  the  trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating 
the  points  at  which  branches  had  shot  off.  The  wood  of  the  interior 
had  been  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  its  structure  was  beau- 
tifully shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent. 
(8ee  p.  40.) 

These  "  coal-pipes"  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  almost  every 
year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are  the  cause 
of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of  solid  sand- 
stone, and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base,  and  being  with- 
out branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards,  and  receives  no 
support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has  replaced  the  bark. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  external  layer  is  overcome,  the 
heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  direction  from 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence  coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  kill- 
ing the  workman  who  stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many 
thousands  of  these  trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand 
erect,  obeying,  after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to 
immolate  their  human  victims. 

*  Hawkahaw,  Geol  Traaa.»  Seoond  Seri«8,  voL  vl  pp.  178,  177,  pL  17. 
f  Oeol  Report  on  GornwaU,  Devon,  and  Somerset  p.  148. 
X  lindley  and  Hutton,  Fom.  Flo.  part  6,  p.  160. 
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Gronnd-plAii  of  a  fossil  ibrest,  Fvkfleld  ColUery,  dmy 
Wolverhampton,  showtng  ttao  potlUoa  of  78  trees  In 
ft  qoarter  of  an  ftcre.* 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from  each 
seam  of  coal,  and  to  ex- 
pose to  the  day  the  soils 
on  which  ancient  forests 
grew,  the  evidence  of 
their  former  growth 
would  be  obvious.  Thus 
in  South  Staffordshire  a 
seam  of  coal  was  laid 
bare  in  the  year  1844,  in 
what  is  called  an  open 
work  at  Parkfield  Col- 
liery, near  Wolverhamp- 
ton. In  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  the  stumps  of  no  less 
than  73  trees  with  their 
roots  attached  appeared, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  489),  some  of  them  more  than  8  feet 
in  circumference.  The  trunks  broken  off  close  to  the  root^  were  lying 
prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other.  One  of  them  meas- 
ured 15,  another  80  feet  in  length,  and  others  leas.  They  were  invariably 
flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches,  and  converted  into  coaL 
Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of  coal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested 
on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting 
on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal.  Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest 
with  large  stumps  of  LepidodendrOj  Calamileif,  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.Alex.  Brongniartf  of  the  coal-mine 
of  Treuil,  at  St  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  distinct  horizontal  strata 
of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  vertical  trunks  of  monocotyledonous 
vegetablef:,  resembling  bamboos  or  large  JSquisela  (fig.  490).  Since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  stone,  there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement, 
which  hais  broken  the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  ot 
them  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the  monu- 
ments of  A  submerged  forest  I  formerly  objected  to  this  conclusion, 
suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have  been  found  at 
one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly  through  the  mass. 
I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots  were  attached  should 
have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  which  the  trunks  are  inclosed. 
Having,  however,  seen  calami  tes  near  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried  at 
various  heights  in  sandstone  and  in  similar  erect  attitudes,  1  Lave  noir 
little  doubt  that  M.  Brongniart's  view  was  correct  These  plants  seem 
to  have  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time* 

*  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Ick.    Proceed.  GeoL  Soc  voL  iv.  p  287. 
I  Annales  des  Minesi  1821. 
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Beetlon  showlag  the  erect  podtJon  of  ftMntl  trces  In  ooal  Bandstone  at 
8t  Etienna    (Alex.  Bron^art) 

and  raised  by  new  accessions  of  sediment,  as  may  happen  in  swamps 
near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  in  its  delta.  Trees  which  delight  in 
marshy  grounds  are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at 
their  base ;  and  other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  from  new  soils, 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  original  foundation  of  the  morass. 
In  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen,  I  have  seen 
sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stumps  of  trees 
with  their  roots  in  situ  appeared  at  many  different  heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above-mentioned,  the 
fossil  trees  seen  in  fig.  490  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  proofs  of  other 
forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Sna^i. — In  1830,  a  slanting  trunk  was  exposed  in  Craigleith  quarry, 

near  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of 
which  exceeded  60  feet.  Its  diam- 
eter at  the  top  was  about  7  inches, 
and  near  tlie  base  it  measured  5 
feet  in  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its 
lesser  width.  The  bark  was  cod- 
verted  into  a  thin  coating  of  the 
purest  and  finest  coal,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  in  color  with  the 
white  quartzose  sandstone  in  which 
it  lay.     The  annexed  figure  repre- 

IncUned  position  of  a  fowll  tree,  cntting  throng!)  ^  ^.  /.^i*^  i** 

horizontal  beds  of  iandstone,Cra{|r1eithqoar.     sents   a   portion  Of  th]S   tree,   aOOUt 
jy^^^lnburgh.    Angle  of  Inclination  from  a     ^.   ^^^  Jong,  which   I   saw  expOSed 


^ 

Fig.  491. 

^^^^^ 

1 -— CMl 

^3^ 

•  Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.  p.  268. 
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in  1830y  when  all  the  strata  had  been  removed  from  one  side.  The 
beds  which  remained  were  so  unaltered  and  undisturbed  at  the  point  of 
junction,  as  clearly  to  show  that  they  had  been  tranquilly  deposited 
round  the  tree,  and  that  the  tree  had  not  subsequently  pierced  through 
them,  while  they  wore  yet  in  a  soft  state.  They  were  composed  chiefly 
of  siliceous  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and 
divided  into  laminae  so  thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen 
of  them  might  be  reckoned  in  the  thickness  of  an 
inch.  Some  of  these  thin  layers  were  dark,  and 
contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 
tersected beds  were  calcareous.  The  tree  could  not 
I  ^  /  «  have  been  hollow  when  imbedded,  for  the  interior 
J  ■*  /  i  still  preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  perfect  state, 
tlie  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most  part,  calca- 
reous.* It  is  also  clear,  that  the  lapidifying  matter 
was  not  introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through 
3  which  the  fossil  passes,  as  most  of  these  were  not 
«  calcareous.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Mississippi 
I  and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 
^  trees  float  annually  down  the  stream,  some  sink 
I  with  their  roots  downwards,  and  become  fixed  in  the 
9  mud.  Thus  placed,  they  have  been  compared  to  a 
I  lance  in  rest,  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through  the 
i  bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they 
f  render  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  Mr.  Hugh 
5  Miller  mentions  four  other  huge  trunks  exposed  in 
^  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay  diagonally  across 
5  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  80^,  with  their  Iowa 
^  or  heavier  portions  downwards,  the  roots  of  all,  save  one, 
1  rubbed  off  by  attrition.  One  of  these  was  60  and  an- 
3  other  70  feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter, 
g  The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  tre^ 
i  .•  i'/  2  I  when  constantly  submerged,  can  resist  decomposition, 
§  y,  "is  very  great ;  as  we  might  suppose  from  the  durability 
of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  permanently  covered  by  water. 
Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid  accumu- 
=  /    ^         lation  of  beds  of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river  or 

I         [//  part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

Nova  Scotia. — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the 
world  of  a  succession  of  fossil  forests  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  laid  open  to  view  in  a  natural  section,  is  that 
seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs,  called  the  South  Joggins,  bor- 
dering tlie  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  tlie  Bay  ot 
Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.f 
•  See  figures  of  texture,  Witbam,  Fobs.  Veget  pi.  8. 
t  See  Ly ell's  Travels  Id  N.  America,  vol.  iL  p.  179  ;  and  Dawson,  GeoL  Joum.  Na  87 
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In  the  annexed  section  (%.  492),  which  I  examined  in  July,  1842. 
the  beds  from  c  to  i  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their  average 
indination  heing  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.  S.  W.    The  vertical  height  of  the 
clifis  is  from  150  to  200  feet;  and  between  d  and  ^,  in  which  space  I 
observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  upright  position,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  I  counted  nineteen 
seams  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  inches  to  4  feet.     At  low  tide 
a  fine  horizontal  section  of  tlie  same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the 
beach.    The  tliickness  of  the  beds  alluded  to,  between  d  and  ^,  is  about 
2500  feet,  the  erect  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  large  Sifjrillarice,  occurring 
at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above  the  other ;  but  Mr.  Logan,  who  after- 
wards made  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  same  line  of  clifls,  found  erect 
trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending  through  a  vertical  thickness  of  4^1 6 
feet  of  strata ;  and  he  estimated  the  total  thickness  of  the  carboniferous 
formation,  with  and  without  coal,  at  no  less  than  14,570  feet,  everywhere 
devoid  of  marine  organic  remains.*     The  usual  height  of  the  buried 
trees  seen  by  me  was  from  6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  trunk  was  about  25  feet 
high  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  base.     In 
no  instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  how- 
ever thin ;  and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in  seams  of  coal 
Some  few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale ;   none  of  them,  except 
calaraites,  ia  sandstone.     The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general 
to  have  grown  on  beds  of  coal.     In  the  underclays  Stigmaria  abounds. 

In  1852  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  author  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
ODe  portion  of  the  strata,  1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most 
frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bearing  soils  at  sixty-eight  different 
levels.  Like  the  seams  of  coal  which  often  cover  them,  these  root-beds 
or  old  soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible  masses  in  the  whole  cliff, 
the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and  more  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  weather.  Originally  the  re- 
verse was  doubtless  trae,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of  the  Mississippi  tliose 
clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the  deciduous  cyp<-ess  and  other 
swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  are  seen  to  withstand  far  more  effec- 
tually the  undermining  jwwer  of  the  river,  or  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of 
the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  sand  or  layere  of  mud  not  supporting 
trees. 

This  fact  may  explain  why  seams  of  coal  have  so  often  escaped  denu- 
dation, and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areiis,  since  the  tough  roots,  now 
turned  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  would  enable  them  to  resist  a 
current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal-formation,  in  their 
original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and  mud,  would  be  readily  re- 
moved. 

In  regard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  simie  genera,  and  most 

of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant  coal-fields 

of  Europe.     In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  frequently 

observed  fern-leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stigmaria^  whitsh  had 

•  Quart  GeoL  Journ.  voL  il  p.  177. 
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evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the  trunk  had  decayed  ind 
become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still  standing  under  water.  Thus  the  trecj 
a  6,  fig.  493,  the  same  which  is  represented  at  a,  fig.  494,  or  in  the  bed  e  in 
the  larger  section,  fig.  492,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  8  indies  in  length,  tra 
versing  various  strata,  and  cut  olT  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick 


Fif;.  4S6 


f^Msil  tree  at  rl^lit  annates  to  planes  of  stratification. 
Coal  measuroa,  Nora  Scotia. 

FI|r.4M. 


Srect  fossil  trees.    Coal-measares,  Nova  Scotia. 

on  which  rests  a  scam  of  coal  (6,  fig,  494)  1  foot  thick.  On  this  coal 
again  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  c?),  while  at  a  greater  height  the  trees 
/  and  ^  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is  an  unde^ 
clay,  supporting  the  4-foot  coal. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  493),  we  find  the 
diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
length  of  the  trunk  5  feet  8  inches.  The  strata  in  the  interior  consisted 
of  a  series  entirely  different  from  tliose  on  the  outside.  The  lowest  of 
the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of  purplish  and  blue 
shale  (c,  fig.  493),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was  sandstone  (d)  1  foot 
thick,  and  above  this  clay  (e)  2  feet  8  inches.  But,  in  the  interior,  were 
nine  distinct  layers  of  different  composition :  at  the  bottom,  first,  shale  4 
inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then  shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches, 
tlien  shale  1 1  inches,  then  clay  (/)  with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches, 
then  pure  clay  2  feet,  then  sandstone  3  inches,  and  lastly,  clay  4  indies. 
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OwiDg  to  the  outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  (fig.  493)  ' 
was  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probably 
the  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  roots. 
In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are  more 
numerous  than  those  without;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone, — the  cast 
of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  intersecting  a  great  many  alternating  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped  the  trunk  as  it  stood 
erect  in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  materials 
outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect  if  we  reflect  on  the 
difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of  sediment  will  take  place  in 
the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  the  tree  having  gone  on  for  many 
years  before  its  decay  had  made  much  progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata  took 
years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding  erect  sigilla- 
rian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stems  of  Calamites  ;  the 
Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older  Siffillarice  had  been  par- 
tially buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dura- 
bility of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modem  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  [Betula  papyracea)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  fresh, 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood  de- 
cayed and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  sometimes 
found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarinn  structure,  so  that  some  Cani/era  of  the 
Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillarioB^  just  as  now  the 
deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  abounds  in  the  marshes  of 
Louisiana,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.     . 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high- water  mark  a  spe- 
cies of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  {^g.  498)  attached  itself  to  the  outside 
of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasionally 
even  to  the  interior  of  the  bark, — another  proof  that  the  process  of 
envelopment  was  very  gradual.  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered 
with  innumerable  marine  annelids,  reminded  me  of  a  "  cane-brake," 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
macrosperma^  which  I  saw,  in  1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants, 
they  were  covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an  incursion 
of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for 
a  season  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river. 
Tet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the 
Boft  mudy  showing  how  easily  the    Sigillarioe^  hollow  as  they  were 
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but  supported  by  strong  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  incursion  oi 
the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are  so 
destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the  whole  fece 
of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is  brought  into 
view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to  extend  over  a  space 
between  two  or  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than  twice 
that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in  the  banks  of  streams  inter- 
secting the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8°. 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  Svpllana^  Le- 
pidodendron^  CalamiteSj  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
same  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal 
of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account  forty- 
one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  Stigmaria  in  their  natural  portion, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests,  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness 
of  strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  section 
(p.  378)  consisting  of  Cypris^  Unio  {?\  Modiola,  and  an  annelid  proba- 
bly of  the  genus  Spirorbis  (see  fig.  498),  seem  to  indicate  brackish  water; 
but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursuing  the  same  stratum,  we 
should  come  either  to  a  freshwater  or  a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this 
will  depend  upon  our  taking  a  direction  higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
ancient  river  or  delta  deposit. 

In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  supporting  up- 
right trees,  with  other  beds  containing  marine  and  brackish-water  shells, 
implies  such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area,  from  land  to  sea  and 
from  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
evidence  of  the  fell  of  rain  on  ancient  sea- beaches.  Accordingly  rain-prints 
wei'e  seen  by  me  and  Mr.  Dawson  &IL  various  levels,  but  the  most  perfect 
hitherto  observed  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Sydney  in  Cape 
Breton.  They  consist  of  very  delicate  impressions  of  rain-drops  on  green- 
ish slates,  with  several  worm-traicks  (a,  6,  fig.  495),  such  as  usually  accom- 
pany rain-marks  on  the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other 
modem  beaches. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints,  in  figs.  496  and  49*7,  project  from  the  under 
aide  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  different  levels,  the  one  a  sandy 
shale,  resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  495),  the  other  a  sandstone 
presenting  a  similar  warty  or  blistered  surface,  on  which  are  also 

*  Geo].  Quart  Jonrn.  vol  iL  p.  803;  and  vol  vi.  p.  llfi. 
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Fig.  496. 


Flg.49& 


Fig.  49S.  CorboDiferoos  rain-prints  with  vrorni-tracka  (^7,  2*)  on  green  shale,  ttom  Cape 

Breton,  Nova  Scotia.    Natural  aUs. 

Fi|;  496.  Oasts  of  rain-prints  on  a  portion  of  the  same  slab,  fljr  490,  seen  on  the  under 

side  of  an  incumbent  layer  of  arenaceous  shale.    Natural  9iae. 

The  arrow  represents  the  supposed  direction  of  the  shower. 

observable  some  small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  relief,  and 
afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent  clay,  on 

Fi^497. 


fig.  41^.  Casts  of  carboniferous  rain-prints  and  shrinkago-cracks  (a)  on  the  under 
Bide  of  a  lajer  of  sandstone,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,    natural  siM. 


which  rain  had  fallen.     Many  of  the  associated  sandstones  are  npple- 
marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  had  been  pre- 
viously inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  continuity  of 
its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  at  length 
obtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which 
resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds. 
From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbo- 
niferous period  corresponded  in  density  with  that  now  investing  the 
globe,  and  that  different  currents  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in  tempera- 
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ture,  80  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  moi^e  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modern  deltas.  They  display  a 
vast  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and  in 
them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial  plants,  free 
for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine  remains,— circumstances 
which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same  region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh 
water.  This  water  was  also  charged,  like  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  have  been  transported 
over  alluvial  plains  so  far  from  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  parti- 
cles ^nd  gravel  were  left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage 
and  denudation  of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or 
more  ranges  of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water 
beds  at  certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea  even 
where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  partides 
and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very 
difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inundations, 
capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  root*  of 
SiffillaricB  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters  fail  to  trans|X)rt  some  fine 
mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew 
with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since 
turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained 
all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  per- 
plexing at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is 
now  taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley 
and  deha  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing 
through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before 
they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favorable.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases. 
Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  *^Sunk  Country,"  near 
New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1611-12, 
killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp 
plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  riven 
have  annually  inuudated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to 
carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  morass,  so 
dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  afiSrmed 
that  generally  in  the  "  cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of 
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tiees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may 
mention  that  ivhenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried  up, 
during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are 
burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can 
descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely 
any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom  of  all  these 
**  cypreas  swamps'*  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress 
(Taxodium  dtstichwn),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled  with 
Sii^maria. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the  South 
Jog^na,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and  the  coal- 
measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on  the  probable 
volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-fields,  there 
appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about  half  that  ascertained 
to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section.  As  to  the  area  of  the  coal- 
field, it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  west,  and  extends 
north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles- 
When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton  beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which 
must  have  been  denuded  or  are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square 
miles.  This,  with  the  thickness  of  7500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give 
51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to  convey 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  shape 
of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in  that  great  river 
to  b«  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  460,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
throagQOut  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to  be,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,768,400  cubic  feet  in  the  year.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest  and 
Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid  matter  an- 
nually to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a  similar  task  in 
376,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time  which  the  Mississippi 
would  require.J 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole  vertical 
subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
875,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a  century,  resem- 
bling that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries,  where,  whether  the 

*  LyeIVs  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  245 ;  and  American  Joum.  of 
Science,  2d  series,  vol.  y.  p.  17. 

t  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  1863,  p.  278. 

%  Ibid.  1858,  p.  288.  > 
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movement  be  upward  or  downward,  it  is  quite  insensible  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  only  known  by  scientific  inquiry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  il 
was  brought  about  in  two  millions  of  years  according  to  the  other  stan- 
dard before  alluded  to,  the  rate  would  be  only  six  inches  in  a  century. 
But  the  same  movement  taking  place  in  an  upward  direction  would  be 
sufficient  to  uplift  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  to  a  vertical  elevation  of  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  delta  of  the  Ganges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  surface  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots  attached 
have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient  soil  now  under- 
ground ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Artesian  well  to  the 
depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest-covered  lands  and  peaty 
soils  have  been  observed  at  several  depths,  even  as  far  down  as  300  feet 
and  more  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  strata  pierced  through  con- 
tained freshwater  remains  of  recent  species  of  plants  and  animals,  they 
imply  a  subsidence  which  has  been  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the 
accumulation  of  fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish-water  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of  coal 
of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognized.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish  water,  has  been 
described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  carbo- 
niferous series  of  that  district,  at  the  point  where  the  coal-measures  are 
in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  "  Lower  New  Red."  It  consists  of  shales 
and  sandstones  about  150  feet  thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants; 
including  a  bed  of  limestone,  varying  from  2  to  0  feet  in  thickness,  which 
is  cellular,  and  resembles  some  lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Ger 
many.  It  has  been  traced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be 
recognized  at  still  more  distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a 
small  bivalve,  having  the  form  of  a  Cyclas  or  Cyrena^  also  a  small  ento- 
mostracan  which  may  be  a  CypriSy  or,  if  marine,  a  Cythere  {^.  499), 
and  the  microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct^genus  called  Micro* 
conchus  (fig.  498),  allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirorhis, 


0 


a.  JflmveofieAM  {SpirorhU)  OyprU  f  ir^/lala  (or  (Vtt«f«  f^ 

earbonarius,    atX.aiM»t  Nat  size,  Mid  i ""^ 

Mid  magnified.  Harchlaon.* 

\  var.  oTsame. 

*  Silurian  SysteiD,  p.  84. 
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In  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Coal  brook  Dale,  the  strata,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Prestwicb,  often  change  completely  within  very  short  dis- 
tances, beds  of  sandstone  passing  horizontally  into  clay,  and  clay  intc 
sandstone.    The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out  or  disappear ;  and  sections, 
at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked   lithological   distinctions. 
In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to  800  feet  thick, 
between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terrestrial  plants  have  been  discovered, 
besides  several  fishes  of  the  genera  Megalichthys^  Holoptychius^  and 
others.     Crustacea  also  are  met  with,  of  the 
genus  Limulus  (see  fig.  500),  resembliug  in 
all  essential   characters   the  lAmuli  of  the 
Oolitic  period,   and    the    king-crab  of  the 
modern  seas.     They  were  smaller,  however, 
than  the  living  form,  and  had  the  abdomen 
deeply  grooved  across,  and  serrated   at   its 
edges.    In  this  specimen,  the  tail  is  wanting ; 
but  in  another,  of  a  second   species,  from 
Coalbrook  Dale,  the  tail  is  seen  to  agree  with 
that  o{  the  living  Limulus. 

The  perfect  carapace   of  a   long-tailed   or   decapod   crustacean   has 
also  been  found  in  the  iron-stone  of  these  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (see  ^g, 
501).    It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Salter  to  OlypKta^  a  genus  also  occur- 
ring in  the  Lias  and  Oolite.    There  are  also 
upwards  of  forty  species  of  mollusca,  among 
which  are  two  or  three  referred  to  the  fresh- 
water genus    UniQ^  and   others  of   marine 
forms,  such  9&  Nautilus^  Orthocera%^  Spiri/er, 
and  Productus.     Mr.  Prestwicb  suggests  that 
the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  freshwater 
shells   with  others  ftiU  of  marine  remains, 
and  the  alternation  of  coarse  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  shale 
containing  the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  ex-         ^^^^^^ ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
plained  by  supposincr  the  deposit  of  Coalbrook  Bvn.  Apu*  dubiua,  Miine  EdwaniF. 

'     ,  ,•'       *^*.    .    °     ,  .       *,  .   ,  The  oldest  recorded   decapod  (or 

Usle  to  have  onginated  m  a  bay  of  the  sea  or      long-uiied)  cmstaoean.    coai- 
estuary  into  which  flowed  a  considerable  river       ™«"'»'^        "^ 
subject  to  occasional  freshes.* 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionidcBj  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  the  genus  Corydalis,  and 
another  related  to  the  PhasmidcB,  have  been  found  at  Coalbrook  Dale. 
From  the  Coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimens  of  the  cock- 
roach or  Blatta  family,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket  {Acridites)^  have  been 
described  by  Germar.f 


Limulut  rotunJatuA,  PrefltMrlcfa. 
Coal,  Coa.brook  Dale. 


Fig.  601. 


•  Prestwicb,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol  v.  p.  440l 
t  See  Manster's  Beitr.  toL  v.  pL  18, 1842. 
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More  recently  (1854)  Mr.  Fr.  Goldenberg  has  published  descriptioM 
of  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  nodular  clay-iron-stone 
of  Saarbriick  near  Treves.*  They  are  associated  with  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  fossil  ferns.  Among  them  are  several  Blattincs,  three  species 
of  JV^europtera,  one  beetle  of  the  ScarabcBus  family,  a  grasshopper  or 
locust,  Gryllacris  (see  fig.  502),  and  several  white  ants  or  Termites. 

F10.6O1 


wing  of  «  Onashopper. 

OryllacrU  IWutnthraoa^  GoldenlMTg^ 

.   Cofti,  Burbrlick  near  Trevw. 


These  newly-added  species  probably  outnumber  all  we  knew  before  of 
the  fossil  insects  of  the  coal. 

In  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Burdieliouse,  fossil  fishes,  mollusb, 
and  cyprides  (?),  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  In  the  coal-field  also  of 
Yorkshire  there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  shells 
referred  to  the  genus  Unto  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
thin  but  very  widely-spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
shells,  such  as  Goniatites  LUteri  (fig.  503),  Ortkoceras,  and  Avicula 
papyracea,  Goldf.  (fig.  504). 


Fig.  508. 


G<miaUte9  LUteri,  Martin,  sp. 


Fi«.tN)«. 


A^oicvla  papyraoea,  Goldf. 
iP€cUH  papyraeetUt  Sow.) 


No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed  in 
the  neighboring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South  Wales  and 


•  Pftl»oit.  Dunker  and  V.  Meyer,  vol.  iv.  p.  17. 
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Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below  those  containing 
terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

Clay-iron-stone, — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  are  common 
in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche,  of  carbonate 
of  iron,  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that  constituting 
the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  production  of  this  substance,  and 
found  that  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  would  be  distributed 
through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts 
of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide  into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with 
the  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  car- 
bonate of  iron ;  and  this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  was  removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous 
iron-stone.f 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP — coniintLed. 


Coal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Mississippi — Poeition  of  land  in  the  carboniferous  period  eastward  of  the 
Alleghnnies — Meclianically  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  bed — Horizontal  coal 
at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania— 'Vast  extent  and  continuity  of  single  seams  of 
ooal — Ancient  river-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  carbo- 
niferous period — Insects  in  coal — Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Great  num- 
ber of  fossil  fish — First  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Footprints 
of  reptilians — ^First  land-shell  found — Rarity  of  air-breathers,  whether  verte- 
brate or  invertebrate,  in  Coal-measures — ^Mountain  lime8tone->Its  corals  and 
marine  shells^ 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fofisil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence  at 
the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous)  of  a  continent 
or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves  seems  a  fair 
inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  independent  proofe  of  such 
an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces  the  same  conclusion  from  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  carboniferous  and  some  older  groups  of  rocks 
as  they  are  developed  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted 
with  their  character  in  the  low  country  to  the  westward  of  those  moun 
tains. 

The   annexed  diagram  (fig.  505)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 

*  Phillips ;  art.  "  Geology,"  Encyc  Metrop.  p.  692. 
f  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey,  pp.  51,  266,  <&& 
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standing  the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of  details 
have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal 
distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Continent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called  the 
alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary  and 
cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  180,  231,  and  264),  whidi  are 
nearly  horizontal.  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of  granitic  rocks 
(hjpogene),  chiedy  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered  occasionally  with 
unconformable  red  sandstone,  No.  4  (New  Red  or  Trias  ?),  remarkable 
for  its  ft)otprint8  (see  p.  346).  Sometimes,  also,  this  sandstone  rests 
on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as  seen  in  the  section). 
The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  "Atlantic  Slope,"  corresponds 
nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat  plain  (a  b),  and  is  charac- 
terized by  hills  of  moderate  height,  contrasting  strongly,  in  ti-eir  rounded 
shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long,  steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like 
the  two  belts  of  hypogene  and  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded 
to,  when  laid  down  on  a  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different 
colots,  running  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lias,  chalk,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
half  of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians  here  mentioned, 
consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  concave  flexures, 
subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  component  rocks  are  of 
great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
formations.  There  is  no  principal  or  central  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
many  other  chains — no  nucleus  to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform  ; 
but  the  diain  consists  of  many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having 
what  is  termed  an  anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48). 
This  system  of  hills  extends,  geologically  considered,  from  Vermont  to 
Alabama,  being  more  than  1000  miles  long,  from  50  to  150  miles  broad, 
and  varying  in  height  from  2000  to  6000  feet.  Sometimes  the  whole 
assemblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
50  miles,  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a  new 
direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  first 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for  the  import- 
ant discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure  prevailing  through- 
out this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  simple  it  may  appear  when 
once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might  long  have  been  overlooked, 
amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated  details.  It  appears  that  the  bend- 
ing and  fracture  of  the  beds  is  greatest  on  the  souUieastem  or  Atlantic 
side  of  the  chain,  and  the  strata  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we  go 
westward,  until  at  length  they  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion.    By  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  505)^  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
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eastera  side,  or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  soatL 
eastern  dips  predominate,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded 
back  upon  themselves,  as  in  t,  those  on  the  northwestern  side  of  each  arch 
having  been  inverted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are  more  open, 
each  having  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (/)  open  out  still  more 
widely,  the  next  (m)  still  more,  and  this  continues  until  we  arrive  at  the 
low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bendings  oi  paralld 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  diagram 
without  confusion.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of  rock  have 
been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will  appear  if  we 
attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  i  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  at rangement 
to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contemporaneous,  at 
least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some  common  cause. 
Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  for 
they  must  have  taken  place  afler  the  deposition  of  the  carboniferous 
strata  (No.  5),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red  sandstone  (No.  4). 
The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces  have  evidently  been  ex- 
erted on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  chain  ;  and  it  is  here  that  igneous 
or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have  invaded  the  strata,  forming  djkes, 
some  of  which  run  for  miles  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the 
Appalachians,  or  N.N.E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  very  great, 
and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  southeast  was  the  quarts 
whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derived,  so  that  the  an- 
cient land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate  which  forms  the  gen- 
eral base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick  in  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas  it  has  only  a  thickness  of 
600  feet  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  dwindles  gradually 
away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  until  its  thickness 
is  reduced  to  30  feet.*  The  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal- 
measures,  augnoent  as  we  trace  them  westward.  Similar  observations 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in 
New  York ;  the  sandstones  and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thin- 
ning out  as  they  go  westward,  and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were, 
at  their  expense.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the 
east,  where  the  Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral 
and  shells  to  the  west,  o-  where  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthradtic  coal,  several  of 
them  more  than  2  yards  thick.    Some  of  tlio  lowest  of  these  alternate 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Assoc  Amer.  QeoL  1840-42,  p.  440. 
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wid)  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser  grain  than  I  ever 
saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coal.  The  pebbles  of  quartz  ar« 
often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg»  On  following  these  pudding-stones  and 
gnts  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tamaqua,  to  the  Lehigh  Sum- 
mit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata  and  their  accompanying  shales 
gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams  of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated, 
are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until  they  successively  unite ;  so 
that  at  last  they  form  one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  thick.  I  saw 
this  enormous  bed  of  anthracite  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch 
Chunk  (or  the  Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick, 
having  been  removed  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the 
miner's  expression,  had  been  "  scalped."  The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite,  may  perhaps,  before 
it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  between  200  and  300  feet 
thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  un- 
mixed with  earthy  ingredients,  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  the  growth,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns, 
in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory  which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria 
in  iitu  under  each  of  the  seven  layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out. 
The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the  drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves 
the  absence  of  sediment,  or,  in  this  case,  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  ua- 
explained. 

But  tho  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  together 
and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had  the  same 
question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory  answer  was 
given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is  his  solution  oi 
the  problem.     Let  a  a',  fig.  606,  be  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  capable, 


when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of  coal.  It  rests  on  tho 
underday  b  6',  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  situ,  and  it  supports  a  grow- 
ing forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the  same  forest  d  e  had  become 
submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down  26  feet,  so  that  the  trees  have 
been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly  remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  de- 
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caving,  their  stumps  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  trunks  being  envelopeo 
in  Liyers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  are  gradujvlly  filling  up  the  lake  df 
When  this  lake  or  lagoon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and 
converted  into  land,  say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will 
extend  once  more  continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig,  507, 
and  another  mass  of  vegetable  matter  (<7^'),  forming  3  feet  more  of 
coal,  may  accumulate  from  c  to  f.  We  then  find  in  the  region  f,  two 
seams  of  coal  (a'  and  ff')  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  ot 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  coal. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during  tlie 
interval  of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  re- 
gion CD  to  be  thicker  Uiau  the  two  distinct  seams  a'  and  g^  at  f;  and 
no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing  one  gener- 
ation of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  plants,  forming  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  miner  from  affirming 
that  the  seam  a  g^  throughout  the  area  c  n,  was  equal  to  the  two  seams 
a'  and  g'  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  605,  p.  390), 
that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated  country,  the  coal- 
measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  and  are  capable 
of  supplying  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  densely  peopled  region,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel.  These  rivers  are  the  Monongahela,  the 
Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of  which  lay  open  on  their  banks  tbe  level 
seams  of  coal.  Looking  down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsville,  we  hare 
a  fine  view  of  the  main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  commonly 
called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  cliff  at  the  water's 
edge ;  and  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  o08).  Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6),  and  this  again  by  micaceous  sand- 
stone (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  at  very  slight 
expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden 
with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to 
deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moored  to  the  river's  bank.  The  same 
seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (at  a),  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant.  As  it  is  nearly 
horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  continually  increas- 
ing, but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  tlie  Monongahela.  Be- 
low the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  18  inches  thick, 
and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are  other 
coal  seams.  I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch  anotlier  layer  of  workable 
coal  (at  dd)^  which  breaks  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater 
height.  Here  almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit  on  liis  own 
land,  and  the  stratification  being  very  regular,  he  may  calculate  with 
precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may  be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part  (from  o 
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to  B,  section,  fig.  605,  p.  390),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  area ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continuously  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest  width  being  about  1 80 
miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  supci-ficial  area  amounts  to  63,000 
square  miles. 

Tiiis  coal  formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  by  denu- 
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dation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  placet 
more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the  section  (fig. 
505,  p.  390),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the 
westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  b,  and  become  more  and 
more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward.  Now  it  is  invariably 
found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  that 
the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its  western  limit,  where  it  remains 
level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it  becomes  progressively  debituminized  a6 
we  travel  southeiistward  towards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks. 
Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  vol»« 
,  tile  matters,  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Eastward  of  this  line, 
on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent,  where  the  strata 
begin  to  experience  some  gentle  flexures.  On  entering  the  AU^hany 
Mountains,  where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when 
we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5',  fig.  605)  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  tlie  Appalachian  chain,  where  the  strata  have  been 
actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the  coal  to  contain  only 
from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  thus  becoming  a  genuine  an- 
thracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists, 
that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth,  exposed 
to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they  decora- 
pose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting  with  a  portion  d 
their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means,  they  become  gradually  converted 
into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen 
than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite 
into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses. 
According  to  BischofF,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping 
fi-om  mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant 
gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or 
bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  various  names  of  splint- 
coal,  glance-coal,  hard  coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  giv^n. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted  with  its  gas- 
eous contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the  strata  have 
undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter, 
where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the  gases  and  water  pene- 
trating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements  took  place,  which  have 
rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.     It  is  well  known  that,  at  the 
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present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot  vapors  burst  out  from  the  earth 
during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengage- 
ment of  volatile  matter  from  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  o/coaL — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  continuouE 
over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  could  have  prevailed 
uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that 
swamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50,  or  100  miles,  while  in 
a  contiguous  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of 
precisely  the  same  character  may  l<  growing ;  and  these  may  in  after 
ages  appear  to  geologists  to  have  been  continuous,  although  m  fact  they 
were  simply  contemporaneous.  Denudation  may  easily  be  imagined  in 
such  cases  as  the  cause  of  interruptions,  which  wore,  in  fact,  original. 
But  as  in  all  the  American  coal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  with- 
out any  superincumbent  coal,  we  may  presume  that  frequently  layers  of 
vegetable  matter  were  removed  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the 
stigmaria-clays  are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  pro- 
longed without  any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is 
still  more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which  pass 
through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal  occur. 
They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  imdisturbed  coal-measures. 
The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to  me,  told  me  he  had  seen 
similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field.  Nevertheless,  instances  of 
these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than  we  might  have  anticipated,  espe- 
pecially  when  we  remember  how  often  the  roots  of  trees  {StigmarioB) 
have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in  broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and 
sandstones*  The  prevalence  of  a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  cause  which  has  saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from 
destruction  by  ffuviatile  action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period, — So  long  as  the  bonanist  taught  that  a  tropi- 
cal cHmate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists  might  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vegetable  matter  with 
a  high  temperature  ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decomposition  of  fallen  leaves 
and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  water.  It  is  well 
known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of  high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow 
in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  become 
a  more  and  more  received  opinion,  that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resembling  that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equa- 
torial zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as  fjir  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines  occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  pre- 
dominance of  ferns  and  lycopodiuras  indicates  moisture,  equability  of 
temperature,  and  freedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we 
know  too  little  of  the  sigillarioD,  catamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other 
peculiar  forms  of  the  carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with 
confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal  habits  we  know 
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nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to  impl*  that  a  wann  tem- 
perature characterized  the  northern  seas  in  the  carboniferous  era,  the 
absence  of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at  present  in  the  seas  of  the  Ber 
mudas,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream)  to  a  very  wide  geographica. 
range  of  stone-building  corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish,  without  its 
beingf  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat 

CARB0NIF£RaUS   REPTILES. 

Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forests  buried 
one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in  their  original  position, 
and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remaining  erect,  we  are  apt  to  wonder 
that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  contemporaneous  air-breathing 
creatures  should  have  been  discovered.  No  vertebrated  animals  more 
bighly  organized  than  fish,  no  mammalia  or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tor- 
toises, or  snakes  were  known  in  rocks  of  sucii  high  antiquity.  In  the 
coalfields  of  Euiope  mention  has  been  made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few 
other  insects,  but  no  land-shells  have  even  now  been  met  with.  Agassiz 
described  in  his  great  work  on  tbssil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  of  ichthyolites  from  the  coal-strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to 
the  families  of  shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids. 
Some  of  these  fish  are  veiy  remote  in  their  orgauizjition  from  any  now 
living,  especially  those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassiz;  as 
Megalickihys,  Holoptychitts^  and  others,  which  were  often  of  great  size, 
and  all  predaceous.  Their  osteology,  says  M.  Agassiz,  reminds  us  in 
many  respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  reptiles,  both  by  the  close 
sutures  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  their  large  conical  p.    ^^ 

teeth  striated  longitudinally  (see  fig.  509),  the  ai*- 
ticulations  of  the  spinous  processes  with  the  verte- 
brae, and  other  characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form 
a  family  intermediate  between  fish  and  reptiles,  but 
are  true^A,  though  doubtless  more  highly  organ- 
ized than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth  of 
the  HoloptychiuSy  found  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  tlie 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  This  fish  probably  in- 
habited an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  frequented  both  rivers  and  tlie  sea. 

At  length,  in  1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a  true 
reptile  was  announced  from  tlie  coal  of  Miinster- 
Appel  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  II.  von  Meyer,  under  „  ,  ^    ,.     ^,,  ^,  . 
the  name  of  Apateon  pedes trts,  the  animal  bemg        Ftre8h{re  coai-fleUL 
supposed  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders.  oo   .m       s  z«. 

Three  years  later,  in  1847,  Prof,  von  Dechen  found  in  the  coal-field  ol 
SaarbrQck,  at  the  village  of  Lebach,  between  Strasburg  and  Treves, 

*  Agassiz,  Poiss.  Fosa.  toL  iL  p.  88,  Ac. 
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the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles, 

which  were  described  by  the  late  Prof.  Goldfuss  under  the  generic  name 

of  Archegosaurus,    The  ichthyolites  and  plants  found  in  the  same  strata 

left  no  doubt  that  these  re-  ria.6io 

mains  belonged  to  the  true 

coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth, 

and  the  greater  portions  of 

the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  large 

part  of  the  skin,  of  two  of 

these  reptiles  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  centre 

of  spheroidal  concretions  of 

clay-iron-stone.    The  largest 

of  these  lizards,  Archegoiau- 

nu  Decheni,  must  have  been 

3  feet  6  inches  long.     The 

annexed  drawing  represents 

the  skull  and  neck  bones  of 

the  smallest  of  the  three,  of 

the  natural  size.     They  were 

considered  by  Goldfuss  as 
saurians,  but  by  Herman  von 
Meyer  as  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  Zahj/rintkodon,  and 
therefore,  as  before  explained 
(p.  340),  having  many  char- 
acters intermediate  between 
batrachians  and  saurians.  The 
remains  of  the  extremities 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  quadrupeds,  "  provided,"  says  von  Meyer, 
"  with  hands  and  feet  terminating  in  distinct  toes ;  but  these  limbs  were 
weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or  creeping.''  The  same  anatomist  has 
pointed  out  certain  points  of  analogy  be- 
tween their  bones  and  those  of  Proteus 
anguinus  ;  and  Prof.  Owen  has  observed 
to  me  that  they  make  an  approach  to  the 
Proteus  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two 
specimens  of  these  ancient  reptiles  retain  a 
large  part  of  the  outer  skin,  which  con- 
sisted of  long,  narrow  wedge-shaped,  tile-like,  and  homy  scales,  arranged 
in  rows.     (See  fig.  511.) 

Ckeirotkerian  footprints  in  coal-measures,  United  Slates, — In  1844, 
the  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal  was  first  met 
with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  Dr.  King  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  discovered  by  him 

*  Goldfuss,  Neae  Jenaische  Lit.  Zeit  1848 ;  ahd  Yon  Meyer,  Quart  Gaol 
JouD.  ToL  iv.  Miscell.  p.  61. 


Archego$awu9  minor^  Odldflim.    Fo9siI  reptile  ttom 
the  coal-measures,  Siuurbriick. 


Fig.  611. 


Imbricated  corertng  of  skin  of  Arche* 

ffotaunu  mediu*^  Ooldl ; 

magnified* 
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Scale  one^ixth  the  original. 

Slab  of  sandstone  ft-om  the  coa1-niea«nre8  of  Pennsylvania,  with  footprinta  of 

air>breathing  reptile  and  casts  of  cracks. 

m  Morth  AmericA.  These  occur  in  the  coal  strata  of  Greensburg,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once  convinced  of  their  genuineness, 
and  declared  my  conviction  on  that  point,  on  which  doubts  had  been 
entertained  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  footmarks  were 
first  observed  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of 
sandstone,  resting  on  thin  layers  of  fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought  away 
one  of  these  masses,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  dravring 
(fig.  512).  It  displays,  together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  o') 
of  various  sizes.  The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the 
same,  has  before  been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking 
of  mud,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  6,  f,  traverse  the  footprints,  and 
produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  mud 
must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and  lefl  the  Hnpres- 
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Series  of  reptilian  footprinto  In  the  coal-strata  of  Westmoreland 
coanty,  Pennsylvania. 

a.  Marie  of  nail? 

lioDS ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  aod  shrank,  it  would  be  too 
bard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  leas  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in  the 
same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them  so  ar- 
ranged (see  ^g.  513)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere  there 
was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in  pairs,  each 
pait  consisting  4>(  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  nearly  equal 
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distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the  toes  turn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the  European  Ckeirolherium, 
before  mentioned  (p.  337),  both  the  hind  and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five 
toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore 
foot  In  the  Ameiican  fossil  the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as 
large  as  the  anterior,  and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the 
hinder  and  four  in  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheiro- 
iheriumy  one  toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  tarn 
the  one  set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American 
Cheirotkerium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinct genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the  ancient 
sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its  weight  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made  impressions  so  deep 
and  distinct.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  by  the  casts  of  the 
cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  that  the  clay  had  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and  shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  having 
the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  mentioned  (p. 
392),  three  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels.  The  impressions 
of  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria^  Siigmaria^  and  other  characteristic  car- 
boniferous plants  are  found  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  reptil- 
ian footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were  afte^ 
wards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  No.  XL  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  referred  by  him  to  the 
base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  uppermost  part 
of  tlie  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thickness  of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes 
between  the  footprints  of  Greensburg,  before  described,  and  these  older 
Pottsville  impressions.  In  the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XI.,  the  ^  debatable 
ground"  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group.  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  announced  in  1851  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints,  re- 
ferred by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  and  left 
feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and  hind  fooL 
One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter  for  each  foot- 
print of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  dimensions.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride  of  about  nine  inch^ 
and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  footsteps  of  nearly  four  inches. 
The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  but  little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet 
The  animal  which  made  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Sau- 
rian, rather  than  to  a  Batrachian  or  Chelonian.  With  these  footmarks 
^ere  seen  shrinkage  cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun^s  heat  in  mud. 

*  See  Lyeir*  Second  Visit,  <&&,  vol  ii.  p^  805. 
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and  rain-spots,  with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy 
beach ;  all  confirming  the  conclusion  derived  from  the  footprints,  that  the 
quadrupeds  belonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from  the 
coal-measures  of  America  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.  We  detected 
them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillariae  before  alluded  to  as  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  was  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  external  cylinder  of  bark,  con- 
verted into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black  sandstone,  or  rather 
mud  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbonaceous  matter,  and  cemented  to- 
gether with  fragments  of  wood  into-  a  rock.  These  fragments  were  in 
the  state  of  charcoal,  and  seem  to  have  fiillen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
tree  while  it  was  rotting  away.  The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrje  of  a  rep- 
tile, probably  about  2  J  feet  in  length  (Bend rerpe ton  Acadianum^  Owen), 
were  scattered  through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell  also  of  a  Pupa^  the 
first  pulmoniferous  mollusk  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  was  observed  in  the 
same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman,  of  Boston,  pronounced  the  reptile  to  be 
.  allied  in  structure  to  Menohranckus  and  Menopoma^  species  of  batra- 
chians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers.  The  same  view  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out  the  resem- 
blance of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  of  Archegosaurus 
and  Lahyrinthodon,*  Whether  the  creature  had  crept  into  the  hollow 
tree  while  its  top  w^as  still  open  to  the  air,  or  whether  it  was  washed  in 
with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  it  entered,  must 
be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of  the 
lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quadi'upeds  walk- 
ing on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent  Meno- 
poma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do.   . 

In  1853  Prof.  Owen  announced  the  first  discovery  of  fossil  reptilian 
remains  in  the  British  Coal-Measures ;  and,  in  1854,  the  same  osteologist 
described  a  "  sauroid  batrachian,"  of  the  Labi/rinlkodon  family,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  coal  of  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Thus  in  ten  years  (between  1844  and  1854)  the  skeletons  or  bones  of 
no  less  than  seven  carboniferous  reptiles,  referred  to  five  genera,  were 
brought  to  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  reptilian  footprints,  some 
of  them  too  large  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  bones. 

Rarity  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  Air-hreatkers  in  Coal, 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844),  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  anin:  als  of  a 
higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than  the  Per- 
mian.    Even  now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  scarcely  made  any  pro- 

*  GeoL  Quart  Jotira  vol.  ix.  p.  68. 
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grees  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  teiTestrial  fauna  of  the  coal,  since 
the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  all  amphibious.  Nega- 
tive evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  in  paleontological  reasonings 
and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  appreciate  its  value. 
In  the  United  States  about  five  millions  of  tons  of  native  coal  are  annuallj 
extracted  torn  the  coal-measures,  yet  no  fossil  insect  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  North  America.  Ought  we  then  to 
conclude  tliat  at  the  period  of  the  coal  insects  were  unrepresented  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  World  ?  In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix, 
Bulimus,  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  any  aquatic  pulmoniferous  mollusk,  such 
as  Limneus  or  Planorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the  coal  of 
Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered,  and  now 
quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  Can  we  infer  that  land-shells  were  not 
called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes  until  after  the  carboniferous 
period? 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  would  account  readily  for  the 
absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Mammals, 
from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  the  condition  of  the  planet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  too  immature  and  unsettled  to  permit  creatures  enjoying  a 
higher  development  than  batrachians  to  find  a  fit  domicile  therein.  But 
this  same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  invertebrata,  or  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  many  important  classes  of  them,  wholly  unexplained.  When 
we  generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  individual  insects  and  land- shells  met  with  in  the  coal  (and  most 
of  tliese  very  recently  found),  are  scarcely  double  the  number  of  the  car- 
boniferous reptiles  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  ten  years 
on  the  evidence  of  bones  and  footprints.  Yet  our  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining strata  foiTiied  in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in 
this  case  all  that  we  enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils 
replete  with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees, — have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect 
trunks  and  stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,— 
have  broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure, — and,  after  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the  Coal  had 
been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  age  of  the  planet,  or  its  unpre- 
pared state  to  serve  as  a  dwelling-place  for  organized  beings,  cannot  ex- 
plain the  enigma,  because  we  know  that  while  the  land  supported  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  the  contemporaneous  seas  swarmed  with  life — with 
Articulata,  Molliisca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes.  We  must,  therefore,  collect 
more  facts,  if  we  expect  to  solve  a  problem,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  cannot  but  excite  our  wonder;  and  we  must  remember  how 
much  tlie  conditions  of  this  problem  have  varied  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data 
chiefly  to  our  want  of  skill  as  collectors  and  interpreters,  but  partly  also 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land- 
animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 
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CARBONIFEROUS   OR  MOUNTAIN   LIMESTONE, 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  359),  that  this  formation  underlies  the 
Coal-Measures  in  the  South  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in  the  North 
and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Coal-Measures,  or  with 
shales  and  sandstones,  sometimes  containing  seams  of  Coal.  In  its  most 
calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is  destitute  of  land-plants,  and 
is  loaded  with  marine  remains, — the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock 
being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids. 

The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-shaped  kinds,  which 
have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Millie  Edwards  and 
Haime  firet  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer  than  the 
Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  Paleozoic,  and  a  modem  or 
Neozoic  type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we  designate  (as  proposed  by  Prof. 
E  Forbes)  all  strata  fi-om  the  triassic  to  the  most  modern,  inclusive.  The 
accompanying  diagrams  (figs.  514, 515)  may  illustrate  these  types ;  and, 
although  it  may  not  always  be  easy  for  any  but  a  practised  naturalist  to 


Fig.  614. 

foieoBote  tjpd  of  kmeDiferoiu  onp-ehaped  Coral.    Order  Zoanthajkia.  kvooba,  Milne  Edwirds 
and  Jaleft  Halme. 

a.  Vertical  sertlon  of  Campophyllum  fleantomm  {Cyatho- 
pkylittm,  Goldfu&s);  ^  nat  elze:  from  the  Devoniaa  of 
the  Eifel.  The  Unnriloi  wr^  fwn  around  the  inside  of  the 
cup;  the  wall?  consist  of  cellular  tissue:  and  large  trane- 
Terse  plates,  called  tabulcBy  divide  the  interior  into  cham<- 
bers. 

h.  Arrangement  of  the  lamtU/B  in  PolyccUia  profunda^  Oer* 
mar,  ^p  ;  nut  »ize:  ttoxa  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  Dur- 
ham. Tbts  diagram  thows  the  quadripartite  arrangement 
of  tlie  laraollte  cbanieteristlc  of  paleozoic  cornl^,  there  being 
four  princip.'il  and  eight  intermediate  lamella',  the  whole 
nnmW  in  thiA  type  being  always  a  multiple  of  four. 

<X  Stauriti  tutratr/ormi*,  Mllne  Edwards.  Young  poup, 
nat.  size.  Uptinr  Silurian,  Qothland.  The  lamella)  in 
each  cup  are  divided  by  fbur  prominent  ridges  into  four 
group*. 


Fig.  618i 

KemoU  tjpe  of  lamelliferonB  cup-shaped  Coral.    Order  Zoaiitiiarxa  APOBoex,  M.  Edwards  and 

J.  Haime. 

a.  ParasmUta  eentrali9^  Mantell,  sp.  Vertical  section,  nat  size. 
Upper  Chalk,  Oravc^nd  In  this  type  the  lamHl<B  are  mas- 
sive, and  extend  to  tlie  axis  of  Ioom  rellular  tissue,  without 
any  transverse  plates  lilce  tho^e  In  flg.  614  a. 

5.  Cyathina  Bovcfrbnnkil^  Ivlwarrls  and  Haime.  Transverse 
secUon,  enlarged.  Gault  FolkAtone.  In  this  coral  the  latnelim 
are  a  multiple  of  six.  The  twelve  principal  plates  reach  the 
central  axis  or  columella,  and  between  each  pair  there  are 
three  secondary  plates,  in  all  furtv-eight  The  short  interme- 
diate plates  which  proceed  fk-om  the  columella  are  not  counted. 
They  are  called  pall. 

c  Fungla  paUUarU,  Laink.  Recent :  \f^Tj  young  state.  Dia- 
gram of  its  six  principal  and  six  interme<liate  septa,  magniflod. 
The  sextuple  arrangement  is  always  more  manifest  in  the 
young  than  in  the  adult  aUte. 

recognize  the  points  of  structure  here  described,  every  geologist  should 
understand  them,  as  the  reality  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  small  theoreti- 
cal interest 
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H  will  be  seen  that  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is  called  a 
quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  stony  plates  or  lamella^ — parts  of  the 
skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  number  of 
these  lamellae  in  the  paleozoic  type  is  4,  8,  1 6,  <kc. ;  while  in  the  newer 
type  the  number  is  always  6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  multiple  of  six;  and 
this  holds  good,  whether  they  be  simple  cup-like  foiins,  as  in  figs.  514  o 
and  515  a,  or  aggiegate  clusters  of  cups  as  in  514  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  primary  or  more  ancient 
corals  are  all  geuerically  and  specifically  dissimilar  from  the  secondary, 
tertiary,  and  living  corals, — for,  more  than  this,  they  belong  to  distinct 
Orders,  although  often  so  like  in  outward  form  as  to  have  been  referred 
in  many  cases  to  living  reef-building  genera.  Hence  we  must  not  too 
confidently  draw  conclusions  from  the  modem  to  the  paleozoic  poljps, 
respecting  climate  and  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  primeval 
seas,  inasmuch  as  the  two  groups  of  zoophytes  are  constructed  on  essen- 
tially different  types.  When  the  great  number  of  the  paleozoic  and  neo- 
zoic species  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  how  con- 
stant the  rule  above  explained  holds  good  ;  only  one  exception  having  as 
yet  occurred  of  a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  creta- 
ceous), and  one  only  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Fungiaf)  in  paleozoic 
(Silurian)  rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferous  corals  met  with  in  the  Mountain 
Limestone,  two  species  have  been  selected,  as  having  a  very  wide  range, 
extending  from  tbe  eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
being  found  almost  everywhere  in  each  country. 


Fig.  51& 


Fig.  517. 


Llthogtroiion  hamUi/brfM,  Phil.  sp.  (U- 
thoatrotion  utriatum^  Fleming;  AstrcBa 
hoHaliifnrmi*^  Coiiyb.  and  PhllK)  Ken- 
dal; Ireland;  Rnssia;  Iowa,  and  west- 
ward of  tlio  MissiBsippi,  United  States 
(D.  D.  Owen.) 


ton9dateia  JlorifbrmU  (Martin,  sp) 
M.  Edward*.  {Litho^rotionjlori/bnnti 
Fleming.    Stromhode*,) 

a.  Yonng  Bpeduien,  with  bada  <«  the 
disk. 

h.  Part  of  a  fiill-erown  compound  maan 
Bristol,  &a ;  Bosaia. 


These  fossils,  together  with  numerous  species  of  Zapkrentis,  AmplexiUf 
CyathophyUum,  Clmophyllum,  Syringopora^  and  Michelinea^*  fonn  a 
group  widely  different  from  any  that  preceded  or  followed  them. 

*  For  figures  of  these  corals,  see  Paleootographical  Society's  Mooograplis,  ISfii 
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Of  the  Bn/ozoa,  the  prevailiog  forms  are  Fenestella  and  Polypora^  and 
these  often  form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds  are  easily  rec- 
ognized. 

Crinoidea  are  also  numerous  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  (See  figs. 
518,  519.) 


Fig.  618. 


Fig.  619. 


Cfalhacriniiet  plan%a. 
Miller.     Body  and 
ftnna.      Mountain 
Limestone. 


Ct/aihoerinu»  earyocrinoidsM,  MCoj. 

a.  Sarface  of  one  of  tho  {ointa  of  the  stem. 

b.  Pelvis  or  body ;  called  also  calyx  or  cap. 
e.  One  of  the  pelvic  plates. 


In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  ^g.  619  5,  is  greatly 
developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  is  not  the  case 
in  fig.  518.  The  genera  Poteriocrinus^  Cyatkocrinus,  Fentremites, 
Actinocrinus,  and  Platycrinus,  are  all  of  them  characteristic  of  this 
formation.  Other  Echinoderms  are  rare,  a  few  Sea-Urchins  only  being 
blown  :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with  many  more  plates  on  their 
surface  than  are  seen  in  the  modern  genera  of  the  same  group.  One 
genus,  the  Palcechinus  {^g,  620)  is  the  analogue  of  the  modern  IJckinus, 
The  other,  ArckceocidariSy  represents,  in  like  manner,  the  Cidaris  of  the 
present  seas. 

Of  Mollusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranchiates)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  of  large  size.  Perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large  species  of  Pro- 
ductus,  such  as  P.  gigantetis,  P,  kemisphcericuSy  P.  semireticulatus  (fig. 
521),  and  P.  scahriculus.    Large  plaited  spirifers,  as  Spirifer  sUiatws, 

Fig.  681. 


Fig  690. 


.{f^M 


Motintaic  Limestone : 
Ireland. 


Productu9  aemireUeulatMy  Martin,  sp. 

iP.    antiquatu*.  Bow.)         Moantatn 
iimestone.       England;  Bnssia;  tha 
Andes,  &0. 
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/>\  rotundaius^  and  S,  trigonalis  (fig.  522),  also  abound ;  and  smooth 
species,  such  as  Spirifer  glaber  (fig.  523),  with  its  numerous  Tarietiea. 


I1g.6M. 


F1»6S8. 


Spirifer  trigonalis^  Martin,  up. 
HoanUlu  LimestoDe :  Derbyshire,  Jec 


Spirifer  glaber^  Msrtln,  S|K 
MonaUin  Lfanestonft. 


Among  the  palliobranchiate  moUusks,  Terebratula  hastata  deserves 
mention,  not  only  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it  often  retains  the  pat- 
tern of  the  original  colored  stripes  which  ornamented  the  living  shell. 
(See  fig.  524.)  These  colored  bands  are  also  preserved  in  several  lamel- 
libranchiate  bivalves,  as  in  Aviculopecten  (^g,  526),  in  which  dark  stripes 
alternate  with  a  light  ground.  In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalves,  the 
pattern  of  the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as  in  the  PUuroto- 
maria  (fig.  526),  which  displays  wavy  blotches,  resembling  the  coloring 
in  many  recent  Trochidae. 


Fig.0d4. 


Fig.  520. 


FIS.6ML 


Terebratula  hastata^ 
Bow.,  with  radiating 
bands  of  color. 
Mountain  Lime- 
stone. Derbyshiro : 
Ireland ;  Busaia,  &e. 


Aviculopecten  eublohatue^ 
PhilL  Monntain  Limo- 
Atone.  Derbyshire ; 
Yorkshire. 


PUurotomaria  cortfiota,  Bov. 
(P.JlammiQera,  Phill) 
Mountain  Limestone.  Dtf^r* 
shire,  &c 


The  mere  fact  that  shells  of  such  high  antiquity  should  have  preserved 
the  patterns  of  their  coloring,  is  striking  and  unexpected ;  but  Pro£  K 
Forbes  has  deduced  from  it  an  important  geological  conclusion.  He 
infers  that  the  depth  of  the  primeval  seas  in  which  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone was  formed,  did  not  exceed  50  fathoms.  To  this  opinion  he  is  led 
by  observing,  that  in  the  existing  seas  the  testacea  which  have  colon 
and  well-defined  pattenis,  rarely  inhabit  greater  depths  than  50  fathoms; 
and  the  greater  number  are  found  where  there  is  most  light  in  very 
shallow  water,  not  more  than  two  fathoms  deep.  There  are  even  exam- 
ples in  the  British  seas  of  testacea  which  are  always  white  or  colorless 
when  taken  from  below  100  fathoms ;  and  yet  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  if  taken  from  shallower  zones,  are  vividly  striped  or  banded. 
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This  informatioD,  derived  from  the  color  of  the  shells,  is  the  more 
welcome,  because  the  Kadiata,  Articulata,  and  Mollusca  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous period  belong  almost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer  found  in  the 
living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we  can  only  hazard 
ooDJectures. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  mollusca,  such  as  Avicula^  NucuIcl^ 
Soiemya^  and  Litkodomus,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera ;  but  the 
majority,  though  often  refeiTed  to  living  types,  such  as  Isocardia,  Turri- 
tella,  and  Buccinum^  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to  have  become 
extinct  at  the  close  of  the  paleozoic  epoch.  Euomphalm  is  a  character- 
istic univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the  interior  it  is  often  divided  into 
chambers  (fig.  527  c^,  the  septa  or  partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in 

F19.62T. 


/  ^ 


Fig.  689. 


JPuomphaiu$  pentagulaiue^  Sowerbjr.    Moantain  Limefttone. 
a.  Upper  sfdo ;  &,  lower,  or  ambi]ic«^l  side ;  e,  view  showing  month,  which 
is  less  pentagonal  in  older  individaals ;  d^  yiew  of  polished  boction,  showing 
Intemsl  chaoibera. 

foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those  having  siphuncles,  like  the  Nautilus. 
The  animal  appears  to  have  retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth 
from  the  internal  cavity  previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all 
communication  with  it  by  a  septum.  The  number 
of  chambers  is  inegular,  and  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.  The  animal  of 
the  recent  Turritella  communis  partitions  off  in 
like  manner  as  it  advances  in  age  a  part  of  its 
spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  20  species  of  the  genus  Bellerophxm 
(see  fig.  528),  a  shell  without  chambers  like  the 
Hving  Argonaut,  occur  in  the  Mountain  Lime-  Baisrophaneoatattu,Sow» 
■tone-     The  genus  is  not  met  with  in  strata  of      fountain  Umestona 
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later  date.  It  is  most  generally  regarded  as  belongiDg  to  the  ffeteropoda^ 
and  allied  to  the  Glass^hell,  Carinaria  ;  but  by  sorae  few  it  Is  thought 
to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  living 
type  (the  Nautilus),  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  representatives  of 
the  same  order ;  yet  they  oflfer  some  remarkable  forms  scarcely  known  in 
strata  newer  than  the  coal.  Among  these  is  Orthoceras,  a  siphuncled 
and  chambered  shell,  \ikesLJVautilu8  uncoiled  and  straightened  (fig.  529). 
Some  species  of  this  genus  are  several  feet  long.    The  Goniatite  is  another 

Fig.  529. 


PorUoii  of  OrtKocenu  laUralf^  Phil:  fpSw    Moantaia  Limeston*. 

genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonite^  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the 
lobes  of  the  septa  free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenatures ;  so  that 
the  outline  of  these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  species  represented  in  fig.  530  is  found  in  almost  all  localities,  and 
presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection. 

In  another  species  (fig.  531),  the  septa  aie  but  slightly  waved,  and  sc 
approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.    The  dorsal  position 


Fig.  530. 


Fig.  681 


OoniaWft  crfniftriOy  Pbill.    Moantaln 
Limestone.      N.  America;   Britain; 
Germany,  Sec 
a.  I^tt'ral  view. 
h.  Front  view,  showing  the  month. 


6oniaUte9  ftolutuM,  PhiUipa. 

Mornitnin  Limestone. 

Yorkshira. 


of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the  Groniatite  from  the 
Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Ammonites, 
fh)m  which,  indeed,  some  authors  do  not  believe  it  to  be  generically  distinct. 
Fossil  fish, — The  distribution  of  these  is  singularly  partial ;  so  much 
80,  that  M.  de  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  paleontologist,  once  stated 
to  me  that^  in  making  his  extensive  collection  of  the  fossils  of  the  Moun- 
tain Limestone  of  Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more  than  four  or  five  ex- 
amples of  the  bones  or  teeth  of  fiUies.  .  Judging  from  Belgian  data,  he 
might  have  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata  was  of  extreme  rarity 
in  the  carboniferous  seas  ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  other  coun- 
tries has  led  to  quite  a  different  result.     Thus,  near  Clifton,  on  the  Avon, 
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there  is  a  celebrated  "  bone  bed,"  almost  entirely  made  up  of  iohthyolites ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  fish-beds"  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  the  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Placoid  order,  nearly  all  of 
them  rolled  as  if  drifted  firom  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  as  in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Cladodus  aflfords  an 
illustration;  but  the  majority,  as  in  Fsammodus  and  Cachliodus,  are, 
like  the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above,  ^g.  288,  p. 
249),  massive  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grinding.     (See  figs.  532,  533.) 


Fig.  582. 


Fig.  688. 


JtBammodiu  porosua,  Atns.    Bone-bed,  Moantain 
Limestone.    Bristol;  Armogti. 


CochJ.iodu%  contortuA,  Agas,  Bone-bed, 
Mountain  Limestone.  Bristol ;  Ar- 
magli. 


There  are  upwards  of  70  other  species  of  fish-remains  known  in  the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defensive  fia-bones  of 
these  creatures  are  not  unfiequeut  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ;  those  known 
as  Oracanthus  are  often  of  a  very  large  size.  Ganoid  fish,  such  as 
Holoptychius^  also  occur ;  but  these  are  far  less  numerous.  The  great 
Mefjallchthys  Hlhherti  appears  to  range  from  the  Upper  Coal-measures 
to  the  lowest  Carboniferous  strata, 

Foraminifera. — This  somewhat  important  group  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  is  represented  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Numraulites  and 
their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  to  be 
restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  the  individuals,  however,  of  which  are 
vastly  numerous.     Textularia,  Nodosaria^  JSndotht/ra,  yj^  53^ 

and  Fusulina  (fig.  634),  have  been  recognized.     The 
first  two  genera  are  common  to  this  and  all  the  after 
periods ;  the  third  has  already  appeared  in  the  Upper  Fwiuiinac^fUndrica, 
Silurian,  but  is  not  known  above  the  Carboniferous ;      Magnified  s'diam. 
the  fourth  (fig.  534)  is  peculiar  to  tlie  Mountain  Lime-   Mountain  Limestone. 
stone,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  formation  in  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  A^a  Minor. 


STRATA  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WITH  THE  MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE. 

In  countries  where  limestone  does  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very  different  char- 
acter, as  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Pi-ussia,  and  in  the  Hartz.  The 
slates  and  sandstones  called  Kiesel-schiefer  and  Younger  Greywacke 
(Jungere  gi-auwacke)  by  the  Germans,  were  formeriy  referred  to  the 
Devonian  group,  but  are  now  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  "  Lower  Car- 
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boniferous."  The  prevailing  shell  which  characterizes  the  carbonaceouj 
schists  of  this  series,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  is  Fotido- 
nomya  Becheri  (fig.  536).  Some  well- 
known  mountain-limestone  species,  such  ^^^^ 
as  Goniatites  crenistria  (see  ^g.  630) 
and  G.  reticulaius^  also  occur  in  the 
Hartz.  In  the  associated  sandstones  of 
the  same  region,  fossil  plants,  such  as 
Lepidodendron  and  the  allied  genus 
Saginaria^  are  common;  also  Knorria^ 
Calamites  Suckovu,  and  C.  transi-  ^^^^J^^^SjSL®^ 
tionis,  Gopp.,  some  peculiar,  others  spe- 
cifically identical  with  ordinary  coal-measure  fossils.  The  true  geolo^cal 
position  of  these  rocks  in  the  Hartz  was  first  determined  by  MM.  Murchi- 
son  and  Sedgwick  in  1840.* 

CARBONIFEROnS  LIMESTONE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  described  (p.  S11).  The 
lower  division  contains,  besides  large  stratified  masses  of  gypsum,  some 
bands  of  marine  limestone  almost  entirely  made  up  of  encrinites,  and,  in 
some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  common  to  the  mountain  lime- 
stone of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  carboniferous  limestone  underlies  the  pro- 
ductive coal-measures ;  and,  although  very  inconspicuous  on  the  maigin 
of  the  Alleghany  or  Great  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Pennsylvania,  it  ex- 
pands in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Its  still  greater  extent  and  importance 
in  the  Western  or  Mississippi  coal-fields,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  otlier  western  states,  has  been  well  shown  by  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen.  In  those  regionsf  it  is  about  400  feet  thick,  and  abounds,  as  in 
Euroj^e,  in  shells  of  the  genera  Productus  and  Spiri/er,  with  Pentremilei 
and  other  crinoids  and  corals.  Among  the  latter,  Litkostrotion  bcutdti- 
forme  or  striatum  (fig.  616,  p.  404),  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common. 

♦  Trans.  GeoL  Soc  London,  2d  series,  vol  tI  p.  228. 
f  Owen's  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Aa,  1862. 
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OLD  RBD  SANDSTONE,  OR  DEYONIAN  GROUP. 

Old  Red  SandstoDe  of  the  Borders  of  Walcs^Of  Scotland  and  the  South  of 
Ireland — ^Foesil  reptile  and  foot-tracks  at  Elgin — Fossil  Devonian  plants  at 
Eilkennj — Ichthyolites  of  Closhbinnie — ^Fossil  fish,  crustaceans,  Ac,  of  Caith- 
ness and  Forfarshire — ^Distinct  lithological  type  of  Old  Red  in  Devon  and 
Gomwall — ^Term  Devonian — Organie  remains  of  intermediate  character  be> 
tween  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  systems — ^Devonian  series  of 
England  and  the  Continent — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — 
Lower — Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia — Devonian  strata  of  the  United  States — 
Coral-reefs  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  section  (p.  832),  that  the  carbonifer- 
ous strata  are  surmounted  by  a  system  called  "  The  New  Red/*  and  un- 
derlaid by  another  termed  the  ^  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The  last-mentioned 
group  acquii^  this  name  because  in  Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  where 
it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and 
conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards  termed  ^^  Devonian,"  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  For  many  years  it  was  regarded  as  very 
barren  of  organic  remains ;  and  such  is  undoubtedly  its  character  over 
Yery  wide  areas  where  calcareous  matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  color 
is  determined  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Old  Hed^  in  Herefordshire^  <fec. — In  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire, 
Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great  thickness, 
sometimes  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet.  In  these  regions,  it  has  been 
subdivided  into 

Ist.  Conglomerate,  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and  green 
sandstone  and  marl. 

2d.  Marl  and  comstone, — red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted  marls, 
with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone,  provincially 
called  Comstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone.  In  the  comstones, 
and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which  calcareous  matter  is 
most  diflfused,  some  remains  of  fishes  of  the  genera  Onchus  and  Cephxt- 
laspis  occur.  Several  specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  traced  to  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red,"  in  May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir 
R.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland.* 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. — South  of  the  Gram- 
pians, in  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
vdky  be  divided  iato  three  groups. 

*  Marchison*s  Siluria,  p.  245. 
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A.  Yellow  sandstone,  with  some  bands  of  white  sandstone. 

B.  Red  shale,  sandstone  with  cornstone,  and  at  the  base  a  conglomer- 

ate (Nos.  1,  2,  <fe  3  Section,  p.  48). 

C.  Roofing  and  paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a  sligh 

admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4,  p.  48). 

The  upj)er  member,  or  yellow  sandstone.  A,  is  seen  at  Dura  Den,  near 
Cupar,  in  Fife,  immediately  underlying  the  coal.  It  consists  of  a  yellow 
sandstone  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  Pterichthys  (for  genus  see  fig.  550), 
Pampkractus^  Glyptopomus^  Holoptychius^  and  others  abound. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  near  Elgin,  certain  yellow 
and  white  sandstones  were  classed  long  since  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red ;"  and 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  the  -equivalent  of  the  Yellow  Sandstone 
of  Fife  above  alluded  to.  They  contain  large  rhoraDc»dal  scales  of  a 
fish  called  by  Agassiz  Stagonolepi$  Robertsoni^  and  referred  by  him  to 
the  Dipteiian  family.  This  family,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  is  emphati- 
cally characteristic  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  scales  of  this  Sta- 
gonolepiit,  the  only  parts  of  the  species 
yet  known,  are  so  like  those  of  Glyp- 
topomus  in  form  and  pattern  that  they 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  referable  to 
the  same  genu.s.  The  Glyptopomus^  as 
we  have  seen,  is  found  in  the  yellow 
sandstone  of  Dura  Den  in  Fife,  and  the 
genus  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with 
in  any  formation  except  the  Devonian. 

The  light-colored  sandstone  of 
Morayshire  passes  down  into  a  con- 
fonnable  series  of  strata,  which  are 
full  of  undoubted  "Old  Red"  fossils. 
I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  tho 
age  of  this  rock,  because  it  has  yielded 
recently  (1851)  the  bones  of  a  reptile, 
tlie  first  and  only  memorials  of  that 
class  yet  discovered  in  a  stratum  of 
such  high  antiquity.  This  fossil  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff,  author 
of  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Morayshire,"  from  a  quarry  at  Cum- 
mingstone,  near  Elgin.  The  skeleton 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  530),  is  4^  inches  in  length,  but 
part  of  the  tail  is  concealed  in   the  TeierpeUm  Eigint^w.   (MMteii.)  • 

1  1     T  aL  1.    1  •  'i-i  Natural  size. 

rock;  and,  if  the  whole  were  visible,      ^   .,  .    ^  ^,.  „  . «    . 

.'  ,  ,         «  .      ,        ,  Ecptile  In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  from 

It  might  be   more   than  6  inches  long.  near  Elgin,  MorayBhiro. 
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The  matrix  is  a  fine-grained  whitish  sandstone,  with  a  cement  of  carbon- 
ate of  Hme.  Although  almost  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  skull 
have  decomposed,  their  natural  position  can  still  be  seen.  Nearly  perfect 
oasts  of  their  form  were  taken  by  Dr.  Mantell  from  the  hollow  moulds 
which  they  have  left  in  the  rock. 

Slight  indications  are  visible  of  minute  conical  teeth.  Of  ribs  there 
are  twenty-four  pairs,  very  short  and  slender.  The  pelvis  is  placed  after 
the  twenty-fourth  vertebra,  precisely  as  in  the  living  Iguana.  On  the 
whole,  Dr.  Mantell  inferred  that  the  animal  possessed  many  Lacertian 
characters  blended  with  those  of  the  Batrachians.  He  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  it  was  a  small  terrestnal  lizard,  or  a  freshwater  Batrachian, 
resembling  the  Tritons  and  aquatic  Salamanders. 

Although  this  fossil  is  the  most  ancient  quadruped  of  which  any 
osseous  remains  have  yet  been  brought  to  light,  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  only  one  then  existing  in  that  region,  for  Captaiu  B;ickenden 
observed,  in  1 850,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  from  the  same  quany  at  Cum- 
mingstone,  a  continuous  series  of  no  less  tlian  thirty-four  footpiints  of  a 
quadruped.  A  small  part  of  this  track,  the  course  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  from  a  to  b,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  637). 
The  footprints  are  in  pairs,  forming  two  parallel  rows ;  the  hind  foot  being 

Flg.58T. 


Bcale  one-slzth  the  original  size. 

Psrt  of  the  trail  of  a  (Chclonian  ?)  quadruped  from  the  Old  B«d  Sandatone  of  Gam- 
mlogstone,  near  Elgin,  Morayshire. — Captain  Brlckenden. 

one  inch  in  diameter,  and  larger  than  the  fore  foot  in  the  proportion  of  4 
to  3.  The  stride  must  have  been  about  4  inches.  The  impressions  re- 
semble those  left  by  a  tortoise  walking  on  sand  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  trail,  they  are  the  only  indications  as  yet  known  of  a 
chclonian  more  ancient  than  the  trias. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  400)  to  trails  referred  by  American  geolo- 
gists to  several  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  and  discovered  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Alleghany  range,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  red  shale,  so 
ancient  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  the  rock  should  be  classed  as 
tbe  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous,  as  Professor  II.  D.  Rogers  con- 
ceives, or  as  the  uppermost  Devonian,  as  some  have  contended  (see  p.  400). 
They  at  least  demonstrate  that  certain  quadrupeds,  of  larger  size  than 
any  of  the  bones  that  have  been  found  in  carboniferous  rocks,  existed  at 
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the  time  when  the  ancient  Red  Shale,  usually  tenned,  in  the  United 
States,  "  infra-carboniferous,"  was  in  the  course  of  deposition. 

In  Ireland,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red  or  yellow  sandstone  ol 
Kilkenny  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coccostevs  and  Dendrodus,  charac- 
teristic forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  specifically  distinct 
from  any  known  in  the  coal-measures,  but  referable  to  the  genera  found 
in  them  ;  as,  for  example,  Lepidodendron  and  Cyclopteris  (see  figs.  538 
and  539).  The  stems  of  the  latter  have,  in  some  specimens,  broad  basM 
of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  have  been  tree-ferns. 


Fl9.68a 


Fig.  589. 


stem  of  L^idod^nttron^  lo  eomprcssed  as 
to  destroy  the  quincunx  arraoernient  of 
the  ftcara.     Upi>er  DovonUn,  Kilkennj. 


Cydnpteri*  Ilihtmica,  Forb«t. 
Upper  Devonian,  Kllkennjr. 


Fig.  540. 


In  the  same  strata  shells  having  the  form  of  the  genus  Anodon^  and 
which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  testacea,  occur.  Some  geologists, 
it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  rather  to  be  classed 
as  tlie  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series,  together  with  the  yellow 
sandstone  of  Mr.  Griffiths  (see  p.  369) ;  but  the  associated  ichthyolites 
and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plants,  seem  to  favor  the  opinion 
above  expressed. 

B.  (Table,  p.  412.) — We  come  next  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
"  Old  Red,"  as  exhibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  consisting  of— 1st, 
red  shale  and  sandstone,  with  some  cornstone,  occupying  the  Valley  of 
Strathmore,  in  its  course  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  and, 

2dly,  of  a  conglomerate,  seen  both  at 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Sidlaw  Hi  lis,  as  shown  in 
the  section  at  p.  48,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8. 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  divi- 
sion No.  1,  or  in  tlie  beds  which, 
in  Fife,  underlie  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, the  scales  of  a  large  ganoid 
fish,  of  the  genus  Holoptyckius^  were 
first  observed  by  Dr.  Fleming,  at 
Clashbinnie,  near  Perth ;  and  an  en- 
tire specimen,  more  than  2  feet  in 
length,  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr. 
Noble.  Some  of  these  scales  (see  fig. 
540)  measured  3  inches  in  length,  and  2^  in  bi-eadth. 


Bcftls  cf  nolop(tichiu%  nnJMi*Hmu»^  Agas. 
Clashbinnie.     Mat.  size. 
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C.  (Table^  p.  412). — ^The  third  or  lowest  division  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians  consists  of  gray  paving-stone  and  roofing-slate,  ivith  associated  red 
and  gray  shales ;  these  strata  underlie  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate.  In 
these  gray  beds  several  remarkable  fish  have  been  found  of  the  genus 
named  by  Agassiz  Cephalaspis^  or  "  buckler-headed,"  from  the  extraor- 
dinary shield  which  covers  the  head  (see  fig.  641),  and  which  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  trilobite,  such  as  Asaphus, 


( 


Fig.  541. 


t^ 


CephalcuipU  Lyellii,  Agasa^    Length  6|  Inches. 
Trom  a  specimen  in  mj  collection  found  at  Glammlss,  in  Forfarshire ;  see  other  flgores, 

Agassiz,  vol.  11.  tab.  1  ft,  and  1  b. 
a.  Doc  of  the  pccnliar  scales  with  which  the  head  is  covered  when  perfect   These  scales 

are  generally  removed,  as  in  the  t^peclmen  above  figured. 
If  e.  Scales  from  different  parts  of  the  body  and  tail 

In  the  same  rock  at  Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  crustacean  have  been  met 
with  from  time  to  time.  They  are  called  by  the  Scotch  quarrymen  the 
"  Seraphim,'' from  the  wing-like  form  and  feather-like  ornament  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  part  most  usually  met  with.    Agassiz,  having 


Fig.  541. 


Portions  of  the  PUrygotun  anglicun^  Agassiz. 

1.  Middle  portion  of  the  "Somphim"  or  hack  of  the  hrad,  with  the  scale-lilce  scalpCortnc. 

2.  Portion  of  the  dilxted  ba.se  of  one  of  the  anterior  feet,  Mith  its  strong  si^lnes  or  teeth, 

UPcd  ns  mn^tieating  orcans. 
8.  The  proximal  portion  of  one  of  the  great  anterior  claws. 

i.  Termination  of  tlic  fame,  with  the  scrralod  pincers.   (See  AgA»s.  Poiss.  Foss.  dttVioox 
Grrs  Bouge.  plate  A.) 

1  and  2  are  of  the  natural  size ;  8  and  4  are  reduced  one  halt 
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previously  referred  some  of  these  fragments  to  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the 
first  to  recognize  their  true  nature,  and  in  the  first  plate  of  his  "  Poissons 
Fossiles  du  Vieux  Gr^s  Rouge,"  he  figured  the  portions  on  which  he 
founded  his  opinion. 

The  carapace  of  this  huge  crustacean,  which  must  have  rivalled,  if  not 
exceeded  in  size  the  largest  crabs,  is  furnished  at  its  hinder  part  with 
short  prongs,  and  has  two  large  eyes  near  the  middle,  much  like  those  of 
the  Eurypterus  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  Glasgow.  The  body  con- 
sists of  ten  or  eleven  movable  rings 

(the   exact   number  is  not  ascer-  Fig.  64a. 

tained),  and  was  terminated  by  an 
oval-pointed  tail.  The  whole  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  scale-like 
markings  before  mentioned  as  or- 
namenting the  head.  Prof.  M*Coy, 
to  whom  I  owe  these  notes  on  the 
general  structure,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  a  restoration  of  the 
entire  animal  (fig.  643),  which  he 
believes  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
great  Eurypterus  before  mentioned, 
if  not  of  the  very  same  genus,  and, 
moreover,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
living  King-crab  or  Limulus, 

Sir  R.  Murchison  has  expressed 
some  doubts*  whether  the  gray 
beds  of  Forfarshire,  containing  the 
Pterygotus^  may  not  be  referable  to  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Ludlow 
beds ;  but,  as  they  are  associated  at  Balrudderie  with  numerous  speci- 
mens of  Cephalaspis  (the  bony  bucklers  or  head -pieces  alone  being  pre- 
served), apparently  belonging  to  two  species,  I  think  it  far  more  probable 
that  they  constitute  a  division  of  the  '*  Old  Red,"  and  perhaps  not  so  an- 
cient a  one  as  the  bituminous  schists  (6,  p.  418)  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

In  the  same  gray  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing-slates  in  which  the 
Cephalaspis  and  Pierygotus  occur,  in  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire,  the 
remains  of  grass-like  plants  abouud  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  usefnl  to  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  corresponding  strata  at  distant  points 
AVhether  these  be  fucoids,  as  I  formerly  conjectured,  or  freshwater  phints 
of  the  family  Fluviales,  as  some  botanists  suggest,  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. They  are  often  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "  berries"  by  the 
quarrymen,  and  which  are  not  unlike  the  form  which  a  compressed 
blackberry  or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  544  and  545).  Some 
of  these  were  first  observed  in  the  year  1828,  in  gray  sandstone  of  the 
same  age  as  that  of  Forfai-shire,  at  Parkhill  near  Newburgh,  in  the  north 
of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwards  found  them  on  the  north  side  of 
Strathmore,  in  the  vertical  shale  beneath  the  conglomerate,  and  in  the 
•  Siluria,  p.  247. 


PUrygohu  prdbUmatieus,  Kpmkg. 
Bestoration  bj  Frofeesor  M'Coy. 
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same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  at  all  the  points  where  fig.  4  is  introduced 
in  the  section,  p.  48. 


Fig.  644. 


Fi»64& 


Parka  decipiens^  Fleming. 

In  sandstone  of  lower  beds 
of  Old  Red,  Ley  s  Mill, 
Foilknbire. 


Parka  d&cipiens^  Fleming. 
In  shale  of  lower  beds  of  Old  Bed,  Fife. 


Fig.  546. 


Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  these  fossils  to  the  panicles  of  a  Jurtcus^  or 
the  catkins  of  Sparganium^  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  finding  a  specimen  at  Balrudderie,  showing  the  undei 
surface  smoother  than  the  upper,  and  displaying  what 
may  be  thef  place  of  attachment  of  a  stalk.  I  have  met 
with  some  specimens  in  Forfarshire  imbedded  in  sand- 
stone, and  not  associated  with  the  leaves  of  plants  (see 
fig,  544),  which  bore  a  considerable  resesemblance  to 
the  spawn  of  a  recent  Natica  (fig.  54 G),  in  which  the 
eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  and  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  polygonal  form  by  pressing  against 
each  other ;  but,  as  no  gasteropodous  shells  have  been 
detected  in  the  same  formation,  the  Parka  has  probably  no  connection 
wiUi  this  class  of  organisms. 

The  late  Dr.  Mantell  was  so  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  one 


Fragment  of  spawn 
of  British  species 
otXatica. 


Fig.  541 


Fig.  54a 


Fo86iI— Old  Bed. 


Becent 


Fie  549. 


FIflL  547.  Slab  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  ^ 
Porfarehire,  with  bodies  lileo  the  j 
ovaof  Batrachians.  L 

a.  Ora?  in  a  carbonized  state. 
h.  Egg-cells  ?,  the  ova  shed.         J 
FIsr.  548.  Egres  of  the  common  frog, 
liana  tetnporaria,  in  a  carbon- 
ized state,  from  a  dried-up  pond  in 
Clapbam  Common. 

a.  The  ova. 

h.  A  transverse  section  of  the 

mass  exhibiting  the  form  of 

the  egg-cells. 


Fig.  549.  Shale  of  Old  Red  Sandstonci,  m 
Devonian,  For(jU>hire.  with  Impreaaion 
of  plants  and  eggs  of  Batrachians  ? 

a.  Two  pair  of  ova?  resembling 
those  of  largo  (salamanders  oi 
Tritons— on  tlie  same  leaf. 

5,  b.  Detached  ova? 

e.  Egg-cells  (?)  of  frogs  or  Sanina, 
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of  mj  specimens  (see  fig.  547)  to  a  small  bundle  of  the  dried-up  eggs  of 
the  common  English  frog,  which  he  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  ca^ 
bonaceous  state  (see  ^g,  548)  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that 
he  suggested  a  batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  con- 
curred in  the  idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circular  fossils  (fig. 
649),  which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  "  Old  Red,"  occurring 
singly  or  in  paii-s,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants^  might  possibly  be 
the  ova  of  some  gigantic  triton  or  salamander. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strata  of  the  Devonian 
period  will  weigh  strongly  with  many  geologists  against  such  conjectures. 

"  Old  Re(F  in  the  North  of  Scotland, — ^The  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  Grampians,  has 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  as  consisting  of  a  nucleus  oi 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  h3rpogene  rocks,  which  seem  as  if  set  in  a  sand- 
stone frame.*  The  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  constituting  this  frame 
may  once  perhaps  have  extended  continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians 
before  the  upheaval  of  that  mountain  range ;  for  one  band  of  the  sand- 
stone follows  the  course  of  the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
great  Caledonian  valley,  and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur 
in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in 
Sutherlandshire,  and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite 
rocks  of  Strathspey.  On  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  the  Old  Red 
forms  those  three  immense  insulated  hills  before  described  (p.  67),  where 
beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  3000  feet  high,  rest  unconformably  on  a  base 
of  gneiss,  attesting  the  vast  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  **  Old  Red"  north  of  the  Grampians 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  south,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  upper  portion, 
consisting  of  light-colored  sandstones,  and  containing  the  Telerpeton  of 
Elgin,  has  been  already  classed.  A.,  p.  412,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  yel- 
low sandstone  of  Fife.  That  upper  member  passes  downwards  into  red 
and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  may  correspond  with 
the  beds  called  B.,  in  the  same  section  at  p.  412.  To  the  above  succeeds, 
in  the  descending  order, "  the  middle  formation"  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  com- 
posed of  thin,  fissile,  gray  sandstone,  in  which,  in  Morayshire,  Dr.  Malcolm- 
son  found  a  species  of  CephaUupis  ;  but  whether  these  beds  are  of  the 
age  of  the  paving-stone  of  Arbroath  (C.  Tahle^  p.  412)  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

Next  below  is  the  "  inferior  division"  of  Hugh  Miller,  comprising — 

a.  Red  and  variegated  sandittones. 

b.  Bituminous  schists, 

c.  Coarse  sandstone, 

d.  Great  conglomerate. 

In  the  schists  b,  a  great  variety  of  fish  are  met  with  in  the  counties  oi 
Banff",  Nairn,  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Caithness,  and  also  in  Orkney,  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Pterichthys  (^g.  650),  CoccosteuSy  Diplopterus, 
Dipterus,  CheiracanthuSj  Asterolepis,  and  others  described  by  Agassii. 
•  "  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  1841. 
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PUriehihy^  Agassiz ;  upper  side,  shnwiog 
moath ;  as  restored  bj  H.  Miller.* 


Five  species  of  Pierichihys  have  been  found  in  this  lowest  divi- 
sion of  the  Old  Red.  The  wing^ 
like  appendages,  whence  the 
genus  is  named,  were  first  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Miller  to  be  pad- 
dles, like  those  of  the  turtle ;  but 
Agassiz  regards  them  as  weapons 
of  defence,  like  the  occipital 
spines  of  the  River  Bull-head 
(Coitus  ^o^io,  Linn.) ;  and  con- 
siders the  tail  to  have  been  the 
only  organ  of  motion.  The  ge- 
nera Dipterus  and  Diplopterus 
are  so  named,  because  their  two 
dorsal  fins  are  so  placed  as  to 
front  the  anal  and  ventral  fins, 
80  as  to  appear  like  two  pair  oi 
wings.    They  have  bony  enamelled  scales. 

The  AsterolepU  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A.  Asmttsii, 
Eichwald,  the  species  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia 
as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between  20  and  80 
feet  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armor,  embossed  with  star-like 
tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The  mouth  was 
furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones  small  and  fish-like,  the 
inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  character.f  The  Asterolepis  occurs  also 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
Old  Red.  Coniferous  wood,  with  structure  showing  medullary  rays,  has 
likewise  been  detected  in  the  lower  division  by  Hugh  Miller,^  who  has 
pointedly  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  fact,  as  the  oldest  example  yet 
known  of  so  higLly  organized  a  plant  occurring  in  a  rock  of  such  antiquity. 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall. — Term  Devonian, — ^A  great  step  was 
made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  beds,  pre- 
viously referred  to  the  "  transition"  or  Silurian  series,  were  found  to  be- 
long in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  For  this  reform 
we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837,  after  examining 
the  South  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that  some  of  them  agreed  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  while 
many  could  not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  together 
exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  intermediate  character.  But  these  paleonto- 
logical  observations  alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  assign,  with  accu- 

*  Old  Red  Sandstone.    Plate  1,  %.  1.    Mr.  Miller's  descriptioo  of  the  fish  is 
znost  g^phic  and  correct. 

f  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  by  Hugh  Miller. 
X  Footprints,  p.  199. 
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racy,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  Beries  of  these  slate-rocks  and 
limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison, 
in  1886  and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthracitic  shales 
of  Korth  Devon  belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding  observers 
had  imagined,  to  the  *'  transition  **  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in  organic 
remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in  Herefordshire 
and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  ^  Devonian  system  "  was  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils,  con- 
necting as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking  whether  we 
regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The  species  are  mostly 
distinct,  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist^  in  great  part,  of  green 
chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  hard  qnartzose  slates  and  sandstones. 
Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with  blue  crystalline 
limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates,  passing  into  red  sand- 
stone. But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered  and  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  been  less 
changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overlying  carboniferous  rocks  or  ^  Cuhn 
Measures"  are  clearly  seen.  The  following  sequence  is  eidiibited  in  the 
coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Barnstaple  and  the  North 
Foreland.* 


H 


Middle 


Devonian  Series  in  North  Devon, 
Calcareous  brown  slates ;  with  fossils,  many  of  them  common  to 
»T         J  *•  "J         *^®  Carboniferous  group.    (Barnstaple,  Pilton,  ix.) 
*^^      I       (6.  Brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  shells  and  land-plants—Stt^ 
(^  maritif  Knorriot  and  others.     (Baggy  Point,  Marwood,  ^) 

2.  Hard  gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  micaceous  flags,  without 
fossils,  resting  on  soft  greenish  schists  of  considerable  thickness 
(Morte  Bay,  Bull  Point,  Ac.) 
8.  Calcareous  slates,  with  eight  or  nine  courses  of  limestone,  full  of 
corals  and  shells  like  those  of  the  Plymouth  limestone.  (Comb« 
Martin,  llfracombe  Harbor,  &&) 

14.  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  purple  sandstones ;  with  occasional  fossila^ 
SpirxferA,  Ac.     (Linton,  North  Foreland,  Ac.) 
5.  Soft  chloritous  smtes,  with  some  sandstones ;  Orihis,  Spiri/er,  and 
some  Corals.     (Valley  of  Rocks,  Lynmouth,  Ac.) 

The  successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  with  those 
of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  both  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Devonian  " 
system  and  by  other  observers.  And  Prof.  Sedgwick  has  again  lately 
brought  them  into  closer  comparison.!  Other  geolo^sts,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  successively  identified  them  with  the  Devonian  series  in 
France,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  CJentral  (jrermany,  and  Amer- 

*  Sedgwick  and  Murchisoq,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  Kcw  Series,  yol  t.  p.  644    De 
la  Bechc,  Geol.  Report,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  pL  8.    Murchison's  Siluria,  p.  %5t 
f  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  yoL  viil  p.  1»  et  seg. 
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ica.*     I  shall  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the  main  divisions  which  have  been 
established  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  JRoeks, 
The  slates  and  sandstones  of  Barnstaple  (No.  1,  a,  6  of  the  preceding 
section)  are  represented  in  Cornwall  by  the  limestones  and  slates  of  Pether- 
wyn,  which  rise  in  like  manner  from  under  the  Culm  Measures,  consti- 
tuting the  Petherwyn  group  of  Prof. 
Sedgwick.  These  beds  contain  the 
very  common  Spirifer  di^uncttie, 
Sow.  {S.  Verneuilii,  Murch.),  (see 
fig.  551),  a  species  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  found  even 
in  Asia  Minor  and  China.  Among 
many  other  fossils  the  Clymenia 
linearis  (fig.  552)  and  the  minute 
crustacean  Ci/pridina  serrato-striata  (fig.  553)  are  so  characteristic  of 
these  upper  beds  in  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Hartz,  Saxony, 


Spirifm'  di^netw.  Sow.     Byn.  Sp.  T«^ 

nsiUUi,  Marnh. 

Upper  DeToniao,  BooIo^a. 


Flf.5n. 


Flf.5fia 


Cvpridina  Berraio-slriata.  Bandbeiver. 
WAilborg,  Jte. ;  Naasaa;  Sftxony;  &1- 
glam. 


Ctymenia  linearity  Miinstar. 
PethervTi,  Corowall ;  Elbersreath,  Baraiia. 

and  Silesia,  that  strata  of  this  division  in  Germany  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  "  Clymenien-Kalk,"  and  **  Cypridinen-schiefer.^f 

With  these  are  many  Goniatites  {G,  subsulcatus,  Miinster,  and  other 
species)  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  In  Germany  they  are 
usually  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  Oberscheld,  also  at  Couvin  in 
Belgium,  <fec  Trilobites  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cornwall  and  North 
Devon ;  they  are  chiefly  restricted  to  species  of  Phacops  (for  genus,  see 
^.  585)  ;  but  in  the  upper  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  as 
at  Elbersreuth  in  Bavaria,  there  are  numerous  genera  and  species  which 
never  rise  higher  in  the  series  or  appear  in  any  portion  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous limestone. 

Middle  Devonian 

The  unfossiliferous  series  (No.  2,  p.  420)  of  North  Devon,  and  the  calca- 
reous beds  of  Ilfracombe  (3),  cx)rrespond  to  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth 

•  See  Dr.  Fridolin  Sandberger  oo  the  Devonian  rooks  of  Nassau  (Geol  Verhalt. 
Nassau) ;  Fried.  A.  Roemer,  on  the  Hartz  Devonian  Rocks,  in  Danker  and  Von 
Meyer's  PalsBontographica,  8d  voL  pt  1. 

f  See  Marchison's  Siloria,  chapters  z.  ziv.  and  zr. 
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groups  of  Ptx)f.  Sedgwick^s  South  Devon  series,  and  are  the  most  typical 
portion  of  the  Devonian  system.  They  include  the  great  limestones  ot 
Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  with  shells,  trilobites,  and  corals.  A  thick 
accumulation  of  slate  and  schist,  full  of  the  same  fossils^  occupies  nearly 
all  the  southern  portion  of  Devonshire  and  a  large  part  of  Cornwall 
Among  the  corals  we  find  the  genera  Favosiies^  Heliolites^  and  CyaUuy- 
phi/llum,  the  last  genus  equally  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous systems,  the  two  former  so  frequent  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few 
even  of  the  species  are  common  to  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  groups,  as^ 
for  example,  Favosites  polymorpha  (fig.  554),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all 
the  Devonshire  fossils.    The  Cyathophyllum  ccespitosum  fig.  555)  and 

Fic.66Qc 


Fif.6ML 


FlatoHtet  pciymorphOy  Goldf.    8.  DeroSf  from  a  polish  Ad 

spoclmen. 

«.  Portion  of  the  same  mignlfiod,  to  show  the  porea. 

a  CyatKophyUmti  c(»miiotiim, 

Goldf,  Plymouth. 
h.  A  terminal  star. 
0.  Vertical    section,    exbibitio; 
transverse  plates,  and  part  <m 
aootber  branch. 

HelioUtes  pyri/ormis  (fig.  556)  are  peculiarly  characteristic ;  as  is  another 
very  common  species,  the  Aulo2)ora  serpens  (fig.  557),  which  creeps  over 
corals  and  shells  in  its  young  state,  as  here  figured,  but  afterwards  grows 

Ftg.55r. 


ri8.fi5& 


MeliolUet  porota,  Ooldt,  tn.  PorUet  pyrifomtU,  Avlopora  aerpttu,  Qoldl 

^°***-  (The  jouns  basal  portion  of  a  Syringoporo^ 
a.  Portion  of  the  same  magnified.    Middle  Bo-  lulno  £dw.  and  Halme.) 

Yonian,  Torquay ;  Plymouth ;  EifeL 

upwards  and  becomes  a  cluster  of  tubes  connected  by  minute  processes. 
In  this  state  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  has  been 
called  Syringopora. 
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With  the  above  are  found  many  stone-lilies  or  crinoids,  some  of  them, 
Buch  as  Cupressocriniies,  of  forms  generically  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  raollusks  also  are  no  less  characteristic, 
among  which  the  genus  Stringocephalus  (fig.  558)  may  be  mentioned  aa 


Fig.608L 


StringoeepKaUu  Burtiniy  Deft*.   {Terebratula  porrecta^  Sow.)  Elfel ;  also  South  Devon. 
a.  Valves  united.  6.  Side  view  of  same. 

e.  Interior  of  larger  valve,  showing  thick  partition,  and  part  of  a  large  process  whleh 
projects  from  its  upper  end  quite  across  the  shell 

exclusively  Devonian.  Many  other  Brachiopod  shells,  of  the  genus  ^^V- 
t/'er,  <kc.,  abounded,  and  among  them  the  Airypa  reticulariSy  Linn.  sp. 
(fig.  57o,  p.  434),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cosmopolite  species  oc- 
curring in  Devonian  strata  from  America  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see  (p.  433),  lived  also  in  the  Silurian  seas.  Among 
the  peculiar  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  lime- 
stone of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  559), 
together  with  many  spiial  univalves,  such  as  Murchisojiia^  Euomphalus^ 
and  Macrocheilus ;  and  Pteropods  such  as  Conularia  (fig.  500).    Th« 

Fig.6«0. 


Fig:  559. 


Megalodon  cueuUatus^  Sow.    Eifel ;  also  Bradley,  S.  Devon. 
a.  Tlie  valves  united. 
h.  Interior  of  valve,  showing  the  large  cardinal  tooik 


Conularia  omata^  D^ArdL  at 
Do  Vem. 
(Gcol.  Trans.  2d  s.  vol.  vL  pL  ».) 
Kefralb,  near  Cologne. 


cephalopoda,  such  as  Ct/rioceras,  Gyroceras,  and  others,  are  nearly  all  of 
genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Upi>er  Devonian  Limestone, 
or  Clymenien-kalk  of  the  Germans  already  mentioned  (p.  421).  Although 
but  few  species  of  Trilobites  occur,  the  characteristic  Brontes  flabellifer 
(fig.  561  p.  424)  is  far  more  rare,  and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its 
fan-like  tail.  The  head  is  seldom  found  perfect ;  a  restoration  of  it  has 
been  attempted  by  Mr.  Salter  (fig.  562). 
In  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  "  Stringocephalus  Lime- 
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Fig.  661. 


FlfcCa 


Calceda  •andalina^  Lam.    Elfol ;  also  Soatb  Devon, 
a.  Yentnl  Tftlve.        &.  Inner  side  of  donalTalire. 


Bestored  outline  of  head  oiBrrmtn 
JlaUUiftr 


Bnmte$JtaUll\fer^  GoldC    Elfel ;  also  8.  DeTon. 

Btone,"  or  "  Eifel  Limestone"  of  Germany,  several  remains  w    Coccosteiu 

and  other  ichthyolites  have  been  detected,  and  they  serve,  as  Sir  R.  Mur- 

chison  observes  (Siluna,  p. 

371),  to  identify  tlie  rock  ^^ 

with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

of  Britain  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  great  Eifel 
Limestone  (the  principal 
typo  of  "  the  Devonian*'  on 
the  Continent),  lie  certain 
schists  called  by  German 
writers  "  Calceola-schiefer,"  because  they  contain  in  abundance  a  fossil 
brachiopod  of  very  curious  structure,  Calceola  sandalina  (fig.  563). 

Lower  Devonian. 

Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  already  enumera- 
ted, a  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartzose  sandstones,  the  latter  constituting 
the  "  Older  Rhenish  Greywacke"  of  Roemer,  and  the  "  Spirifer  sandstone" 
of  Sandberger,  are  exhibited  between  Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  ol 
these  rocks  on  the  Rhine  and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  were  re- 
garded u:-  *  Upper  Silurian"  by  Trot  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in 
1839,  but  tneir  true  age  has  since  been  determined.  Their  equivalents 
are  found  in  England  in  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  North  Foreland 
and  Linton  in  Devon  (No.  4  and  6  of  the  section,  p.  420),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torbay  in  South  Devon, 
where  many  of  the  characteristic  Rhenish  fossils  are  met  with.  The 
broad-winged     Spirifers 

which    distinguish    the  Fig.  664. 

**  Spirifer-sandstein"  of 
Crermany  have  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  De- 
vonian strata  of  North 

America  (see  fig.  564).  Spifi/erfHUcronatu9,llMll    DeyontanofPeBnejrlTaala. 

*  Murchison'B  Siluria,  p.  868. 
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Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  a  large  species  of  Homalonotua  (fig. 
565)  is  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still  better  known  as  a  Silurian  form, 
but  the  spinose  species  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  "  Lower  De- 
vonian." 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  species  of  Brachiopods,  such  as 
Orthis,  LeptcBYia^  and  Ckonetes,  and  some  Lamellibrauchiata,  such  as 
Pterinea  ;  also  the  very  remarkable  fossil  coral,  called  Pleurodictyum 
problematicum  (fig.  566). 


Flg.M5i 


Fig;6C6. 


PUurodicti/um  probUmaticum.  OoMfiisa.  Lower 
DevouUn;  Dietz,  Nassau,  iic. 

Oh*.  Attaclieil  to  a  worm-like  body  (S^rpula). 
Tho  8|>«»clincn  !s  a  cjwt  In  wind»*t«n«»,  the  thin  ex- 
panded base  of  the  coral  hcin(r  removed,  and  ex- 
poslnjr  the  larjie  polysronnl  colls ;  the  wails  ofthcso 
colls  are  perforated,  and  tlie  ca.-'ts  of  these  perfora- 
tions produce  tbo  chuin-like  rows  of  dots  betwe«a 
the  cells. 


Siomalnnottts  armatun^  Barmclster.    Lower 

Devonian ;  Daun,  In  the  Kifol. 
Oh».  The  two  rows  of  spines  down  the  body 

give  an  appearance  or  more  distinct  triloba- 

tion  than  rcAlly  occurs  io  this  or  most  other 

species  of  the  genus. 

Devonian  of  Russia, — ^The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  extend,  according 
to  Sir  R  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spacious  thau  the  British  Isles ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where  they  consist  of  sandstone  like  the  "  Old 
Red"  of  Scotland  and  Central  England,  they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes 
often  of  the  same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  Brit- 
ish, whereas  when  they  consist  of  limestone  they  contain  shells  similar  to 
those  of  Devonshire,  thus  confirming,  as  Sir  Roderick  observes,  the  con- 
temporaneous origin  previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting  two  very 
distinct  mineral  types  in  different  parts  of  Britain.*  The  calcareous  and 
the  arenaceous  rocks  of  Russia  above  alluded  to  alternate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  the  same 
period.  Among  the  fish  common  to  the  Russian  and  the  British  strata 
are  Asterolepis  Asmusii  before  mentioned ;  a  smaller  species.  A,  minor, 
Ag. ;  HolopiychitLS  nobilissimus  (p.  414);  Dendrodus  strigatus,  Ovfen ; 
Pterickthys  major,  Ag. ;  and  many  others.  But  some  of  the  most 
marked  of  the  Scottish  genera,  such  as  Cephalaspis,  Coccosteus,  Diplacanr 
thus,  Cheiracanihus,  Ac,  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Russia,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  researches,  or  possibly  to 
geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of  the  extinct  species.     On  the 

•  Siluria,  p.  829. 
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whole,  no  less  than  forty  species  of  placoid  and  ganoid  fisL  hare  been 
already  collected  in  Russia,  some  of  the  placoids  being  of  enonnous  size, 
as  before  stated,  p.  419. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of  strata 
intervening  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first  studied  in  all  its 
details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remains,  by  the  Government 
Surveyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographical  extent,  that  State,  taken 
singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  geologist  has  the 
advantage  of  finding  the  Devonian  rocks  tliere  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and 
undisturbed  condition,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can 
be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

Subdivisions  of  the  New  York  Devonian  Strata^  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Government  Surveyors. 

Names  of  Groapa.  Thlckncai  In  Feet 

1.  CaUkiil  group  or  Old  Red  Sandstone       ....    2000 

2.  Chemung  group 1600 

?P°""ff«i 1000 

4.  Genesee  ) 

6.  Tully 15 

6.  Hamilton ...     1000 

7.  MarcelluB 60 

8.  Cornlferous  )  ......co 

9.  Oiiondagii     J 

10.  Schoharie  )  -^ 

11.  Cauda-Galli  grit  J *" 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone 5to80 


These  subdivisions  are  of  very  unequal  value,  whether  we  regard  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils ;  but  they  have 
each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the  geolc^  of  other 
North  American  States  with  the  New  York  standard,  that  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  are  respectively 
1500  and  1000  feet  thick  in  New  York,  are  very  local  and  thin  out  when 
followed  into  adjoining  States ;  whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8  and  9,  the 
total  thickness  of  which  is  scarcely  60  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced 
over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been  very 
little  difference  of  opinion,  since  the  Red  Sandstone  No.  1  contains 
Holoptychius  nobilissimus  and  other  fish  characteristic  generically  or 
specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red.  More  doubt  has  been  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12.  M.  de  Vemeuil 
proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United  States,  to  include  the  Oriskany 
sandstone  in  the  Devonian  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  after  examining  the  fosah 
which  I  had  collected  in  America  in  1842,  arrived  independently  at  the 
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same  conclusion.*  The  resemblance  of  the  Spirifers  of  this  Oriskanj 
sandstone  to  those  of  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive assigned  by  M.  de  Verneuil  for  his  \iew ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie 
grity  No.  10,  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
Asteroleput.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils  from 
Noe.  10  and  12  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow  group  of  Mur- 
chison  than  any  other  European  type ;  and  he  thinks,  therefore,  that  those 
groups  may  be  "  Upper  Silurian.''  Although  the  Oriskany  sandstone  is 
no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York,  it  is  sometimes  300  feet  thick  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where,  together  with  other  primary  or  paleo- 
loic  strata,  it  has  been  well  studied  by  Professors  W.  6.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 
The  upper  divisions  (from  the  Catskill  to  the  Genesee  groups,  inclu- 
sive, Nos.  1  to  4)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may  have 
been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few  of  them 
can  be  traced  into  the  "  far  west ;"  whereas  the  calcareous  groups,  Noe. 
8  and  9,  although  in  New  York  they  have  seldom  a  united  thickness  of 
more  than  50  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an  almost  continuous  coral- 
reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles,  from  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in 
the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  and  Tennessee  in  the  south.  In  the 
Western  States  they  are  represented  by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed 
**  the  Cliff  Limestone."  There  is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  for- 
mation at  the  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky, 
-where  it  much  resembles  a  modem  coral-reef.  A  wide  extent  of  surface 
is  exposed  in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water 
is  not  high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and 
wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their  erect 
stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were  living.  Among 
other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter,  of 
Favoaites  gothlandica,  with  its  beautiful  honeycomb  structure  well  dis- 
played, and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the  Favistella^  combining  a  similar  honey- 
combed form  with  the  star  of  the  Astrcea.  There  was  also  the  cup- 
shaped  Cyaihophyllum^  and  the  delicate  network  of  the  Fenestella,  and 
that  elegant  and  well-known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  *^  the  chain 
coral,"  Catenipora  escharoides  (see  fig.  579,  p.  435),  with  a  profusion  of 
others.  These  coralline  fortns  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
occasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the  museums 
of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working  its  way  out^ 
under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain  in  the  warm  sea- 
son when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of  the  Ohio,  when  I  visited 
the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than  40  feet  below  their  highest  level, 
and  20  feet  above  their  lowest,  so  that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  ex- 
posed to  view.f 

♦  De  Verneuil,  Bnlletin,  4,  678,  1847.  D.  Sharpe,  Quart  Jonrn.  GeoL  Soa  vol 
iv.  pp.  145,  1847. 

f  Lyell's  iSccond  Visit  to  the  Ucited  States^  vol  ii.  p.  277. 
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No  less  tbaD  46  species  of  British  DevoniaD  corals  are  described  in  th6 
Monograph  published  in  1853  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and  Jules  Haime 
(Paleontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur  in  America ;  a 
fact,  observes  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  call  to  mind  •the  wide  lati- 
tudinal range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  geography  of  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  Devo- 
nian epoch.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  corals  of  these  ancient 
reefe,  whether  American  or  European,  however  recent  may  be  their  aspect, 
all  belong  to  the  Zoantharia  rugosa^  a  suborder  which,  as  before  stated 
(p.  403,  et  seq,)^  has  no  living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  must 
be  used  in  admitting  all  inductions  drawn  from  the  presence  and  forms  of 
these  zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or  tropical  climate 
in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  flourished, — for  such  inductions, 
says  Prof.  K  Forbes,  have  been  founded  **  on  the  mistaking  of  analogies 
for  affinities."* 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  Ooniatites^  Spirifers,  Pentre- 
miteSf  and  many  other  genera  of  MoHusca  and  Crinoidea,  corresponding 
to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  some  few  of  the 
forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  exact  parallelism 
of  the  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  enumerated,  with  the  members 
of  the  European  Devonian,  is  very  great,  so  few  are  the  species  in  com- 
mon. This  difficulty  will  best  be  appreciated  by  consulting  the  critical 
essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1851,  on  the  writings  of  European  authors 
on  this  interesting  question.f  Indeed  we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  parallelism  of  the  principal  groups  even  of  the  north  and 
south  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  Devonian 
and  Rhenish  subdivisions. 

*  Oeol.  Qaart  Joura  vol.  z.  pi.  be  1864. 

f  Report  of  Foster  and  Wbitoey  on  Geol.  of  Lake  Superior,  p^  802,  WashinK^- 
ton,  1861. 
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8IU7RIAK   AND   CAMBRIAN   GROUPS. 


Sllnrian  strata  formerly  called  Transition — ^Term  Grauwack6 — Subdinstons  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurians — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Ludlow 
bone-bed,  and  oldest  known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals, 
ejstideana,  trilobites — Middle  Silurian  or  Caradoo  sandstone — ^Its  unconforma- 
bilitj — ^Pentameri  and  Tentaculitea — ^Lower  Silurian  rocks — Llandeilo  flags — 
CystidesB — ^Trilobites — Graptolites — Vast  thickness  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  in 
Wales — Foreign  Silurian  equivalents  in  Europe — Ungulite  grit  of  Russia — 
Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States — Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils 
with  those  of  Europe — Canadian  equivalents— ^Deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian 
strata — ^Fosailiferous  rocks  below  the  Llandeilo  beds — Cambrian  group— Lin- 
gula  flags  of  North  Wales — Lower  Cambrian — Oldest  known  *fossil  remains — 
**  Primordial  group"  of  Bohemia — Characteristic  trilobites — Metamorphosis  of 
trilobitea^Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Potsdam  sandstone  of  United 
States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal — ^Trilobites  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi— Supposed  period  of  invertebrate  animals — Upper  Silurian  bone-bed 
— Absence  of  fish  in  Lower  Silurian — Progressive  discovery  of  vertebrata  in 
older  rocks — Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  greater  success  of  British  Pa- 
leontologists— Doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  vertebrata  in  the  older  fosailif* 
erotts  periods  premature. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  strata  formerly  called  *'  transition"  by  Werner,  for  reasons  explained 
in  chap,  viii.,  pp.  91  and  93.  Geologists  were  also  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of  "  grauwack6,"  by  which 
the  German  miners  designate  a  particular  variety  of  sandstone,  usually  an 
^gregate  of  small  fragments  of  quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and 
clay-slate  cemented  together  by  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a 
certain  epoch  in  the  earth^s  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or 
grit  18  found  in  the  Old  Red,  and  in  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Goal, 
and  sometimes  in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the 
Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
for  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous  counties  of  England 
which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient 
Britons.  The  following  table  will  explain  the  various  formations  into 
which  this  group  of  ancient  strata  may  be  subdivided. 
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UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKSl 


1.  Ludlow 
formation. 


1  Wenlock. 
formation. 


Upper 
Ludlow. 


Aymcstry 
limeBtone. 


Lower 
Ludlow. 


Wenlock 
limestone. 


Wenlock 
shale. 


Prevallinfr  LIthologicsl 
chsracten. 

'a.  Tileatonea. — ' 
Finely     lamina- 
ted reddish  and 
green  micaceous 
sandstones.  ^ 

b.  Micaceous  gray 
sandstone     and 
^     mudstone. 

Argillaceous  lime- 
stone. 

(  Shale,  with  concre- 
<  tions  of  lime- 
(      stone. 

C  Concretionary  and ' 
J      thick-bedded 
(      limestone. 


(  Argillaceous  shale, 
<  frequently  flag- 
(      stone. 


Thick- 
ness in 
FeeL 


800? 


2000 


Above 

2000 


Orgsnie  renudflft 


Marine  moUuscaof 
almost  every  or- 
der, ihe  Brachio- 
poda  most  abuih 
dant  Scrpulitea^ 
Crustaceans  of 
the  Trilobite  fa- 
roily.  PlaccHd 
fish  (oldest  re- 
mains of  fish  yet 
known).  Sea- 
weeds; and  ia 
the  uppermost 
strata  land  planta 


Marine  Mollusca  d 
various  orders  ss 
before.  Crinuides 
and  corals  plenti- 
fuL  Trilobites, 
Graptolites. 


MIDDLE  SILURIAN  ROCKa 


f  Shale,  shelly  lime- 
stone, sandstone, 
and  conglome- 
rate. 


2000 


Uandeilo 
formation. 


LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCK& 


Uandeilo 
flags. 


'  Dark  colored  oal- 1 
careous  flags  ;  ^ 
slates  and  sand-  . 
stones.  . 


Crinoidea,    Corals, 
MoUuscn,  chiefly 
Brachiopoda 
(The  gennsPents- 
merus  abundant) 


fMolksca,  Trilo- 
bite*, Cystidea, 
Crinoids.  Corsls, 
Graptolites. 


17FFER   SILURIAN   ROCKS. 

Ludloio  formation, — This  member  of  the  Upper  Silanan  group,  m 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thickness,  and  subdivided 
into  three  parts, — the  Uppo  •  and  the  Lower  Ludlow,  and  the  intervening 
Aymestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be  distingaished  near  the  town 
of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire  by  pe- 
culiar organic  remains. 

1.  U/)per  Ludlow,  a.  TilesUmes. — ^This  uppermost  subdivisi(m,  called 
the  Tilestone^tj  was  originally  classed  by  Sir  K.  Murchison  with  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  because  they  decompose  into  a  red  soil  throughout  the 
Siluiian  region.  They  were  regarded  as  a  transition  group  forming  a 
passage  from  Silurian  to  Old  Red ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
fossils  Agree  in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  general  character  entirely, 
with  those  of  the  underlying  Silurian  strata.     Among  these  are  Ortho- 
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ceras  bullatum,  Trochus?  helicites,  Bellerophon  trilobaiuSy  CJumetes  latOj 
(fee,  with  Dumerous  defences  of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well  seen  at  King- 
ton in  Herefordshire,  and  at  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  where  they 
are  quarried  for  building. 

b.  Gray  Sandstone,  <kc. — ^The  next  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Ludlow 
consists  of  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  commonly  a  micaceous 
stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains,  besides  the  shells  just 
quoted,  the  Lingula  cornea^  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  Tilestone  beds. 
The  OrtUs  orbicularis^  a  round  variety  of  0.  elegantula,  is  characteristic 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow  ;  and  the  lowest  or  mudstone  beds  are  loaded  for  a 
thickness  of  80  feet  with  Athyris  navicula  (^g,  568).  As  usual  in  strata 
of  the  Primary  periods,  the  brachiopodous  moUusca  predominate  over  the 

Flip  567.  Fig.  5<». 


OrMi  eUffOntula,  Dalm.    Tat.  orbicularis^       Athyris  {Terebratula)  navleula^  J.  Sow. 
J.  Sow.    Delbnry.  A  vmestry  limestone ;  also  in 

Upper  Ladlow.  upper  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

lamellibranchiate ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among 
other  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  (or  Fterinca),  CardiohXy 
Nucula^  Sanyuinolites,  and  Modiola, 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus  afford- 
ing evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ac- 
companying fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thickness,  and  have 
been  provincially  named  "  mudstones."  In  some  of  these  shales  stems  of 
crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position,  having  evidently  become  fossil  on 
the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with 
which  these  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud, 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were  first  thrown  down. 

The  hone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  deserves  especial  notice  as  affording 
the  oldest  well-authenticated  example  of  the  fossil  remains  of  fish.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  single  thin  layer  of  brown  bony  fragments  near  the 
junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first 
observed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three 
or  four  inches  thick.  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles 
fi-om  that  point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly 
not  more  than  an  inch  thick.  At  May  Hill  two  bone-beds  were  observed, 
with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that 
point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed  numerous  globular  bodies 
were  found,  which  were  determined  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spores  of  a 
cryptogamic  land-plant,  probably  Lycopodiaoeous.    These  beds  occur  just 

*  MnrchiBon'B  Siluria,  pp.  187-287. 
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beneath  the  lowest  strata  of  the  '^  Old  Red."  Some  of  the  fish  are  of  the 
shark  family,  and  their  defences  are  referred  to  the  genus  Onchus  (fig* 
669).    There  are  also  numerous  minute  shagreen  scales  (fig.  570),  which 

Fig.  669.  Fig.  670. 


^gl 


Onchut  tenuUtriaiut^  Agasa.  Bbagteen  seales  of  a  plaooid  flak 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Silurian ;  Ludlow.  (Th«lcdwi). 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Lodlov. 

may  possibly  belong  to  the  same  placoid  fish.     The  jaw  and  teeth  of 
another  predaceous  genus  (fig.  671)  have  also  Fig.5ri. 

been  detected.  As  usual  in  bone-beds,  the 
teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part^  frag- 
mentary and  rolled.  Many  statements  have  pUctroduTmirabUiM,  Aga& 
been  published  of  fish  remains  obtained  from  Bone-bed.  Upper  Ludlow, 
older  members  of  the  silurian  series;  but  Mr.  Salter  has  shown  all 
these  to  be  spurious.*  Professor  Phillips  has,  however,  discovered  fish- 
bones at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Upi^er  Ludlow,"  at  its  junction  with  the 
Aymestry  Rock  ;f  and  lower  than  this  no  one  seems  as  yet  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  them  downwards,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
for  M.  Barrande's  most  ancient  ichthyolites  (bony  fragments,  8  inch® 
long)  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemia ;  and  those  of  the  American 
Geologists  are  from  the  Oriskany  Sandstone,  a  formation  which  is  still 
considered  as  debatable  ground  between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  sys- 
tems (see  p.  426,  above). 

In  England  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  globular, 
cylindrical,  or  flattened  masses  have  been  detected,  composed  principally 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  Lowest  Silurian  rocks,  and  they  have  been 
suspected  to  be  coprolitic.  Messrs.  Logan  and  Hunt  have  recently  shown 
that  shells  of  the  genera  Lingula  and  Orhicula^  which  occur  abundantly 
in  the  same  formations,  are  also  made  up  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  mixed  in  the  like  proportions ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
decomposition  of  such  shells  might  give  rise  to  the  nodules  alluded  ifn, 
which  may  owe  tlieir  form  to  concretionary  action.J  Even  if  the  zoolo^st 
should  think  it  more  likely  that  the  phosphatic  matter  was  rejected  in 
foecal  lumps,  by  creatures  feeding  on  Lingulae  and  Orbiculae,  we  cannot 
decide  that  such  feeders  were  of  the  vertebrate  class,  rather  than.  Cepha- 
lopods,  Crustaceans,  or  some  other  of  the  Invertebrata.  In  regard  \o  the 
doctrine  of  the  supposed  non-existence  of  fish  in  the  Silurian  seas  before 
the  time  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  I  shall  consider  that  question  fully  in 
the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter,  p.  453,  et  seq, 

♦  GeoL  Quart.  Journ.  voL  viL  p.  263. 

f  Memoirs  GeoL  Surv.  vol.  iu 

X  Logan  and  Hunt ;  Silliman's  Journ.  No.  60,  2d  aeries,  March,  1864 
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2.  Aymestry  limestone. — The  next  group  is  a  subciystalline  and 
argillaceous  limestone,  \?hich  is  in  some  places  50  feet  thick,  and  di&- 
tJDguished  around  Aymestry  by  the  abundance  of  Pentamerus  Knighiit^ 
Sow.  (fig,  572),  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.    This  genus  of  brachi* 

FI(.OTa. 


Pentamenf  Knightli,  Bow.    Aymettij.    Half  nat  sizai 
a.  YIew  of  both  valves  united. 
h.  Longitadioal  section  through  both  ralves,  showing  the  oentnl  plates  »*  aepUL 

opoda  was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  exclusively  a  paleozoic 
form.  The  name  was  deiived  from  irsvrg,  7?en/e,  five,  and  /Ji^fifo^,  meros, 
a  part,  because  both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making  four 
chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small  chamber, 
making  five.  The  size  of  these  septa  is  enormous  compared  with  those 
of  any  other  brachiopod  shell ;  and  they  must  nearly  have  divided  the 
animal  into  two  equal  halves ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  septa  or  plates  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifer, 
Tcrebratula,  and  many  other  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison 
and  De  Vemeuil  discovered  this  species  dispersed  in 
myriads  through  a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian 
age,  on  the  banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  fiank  ot 
the  Urals  in  Russia,  and  a  similar  species  is  frequent 
in  Sweden. 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone are,  1st,  Lingula  Lewisii  (fig.  573)  ;  2d, 
Rhynchonella  WiUoni^  Sow.  {fig,  574),  which  is  also 
common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  lime- 
stone ;  3d,  Atrypa  reticularis^  Liu.  {fig,  575),  which 
has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every  part  oi 
the  Siluiian  system,  even  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Llandeilo  fiags. 

Fig.  574. 


lig.  578. 


Unffula  LewUii, 

J.  Sow. 

Abberlej  HUIa. 


ShynehoneUa  {Terebratula)  WUsoni^^w,    Ayuicatiy. 
28 
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Fig.  676L 


Atrypa  reUctUnris,  Linn.    (7hr«frra<ttia  ajfinU,  Mfn.  Con.)    Ajmestrf. 
a.  Upper  valve.  b.  Lower  valve. 

0.  Anterior  margin  of  the  Talveai 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  contains  so  many  shells,  corals,  and  trilobites 
agreeing  sj^ecifically  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Wenlock  limestone,  that 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  by  its  fossils  alone.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  organic  remains  are  common  to 
the  Aymestry  limestone  and  the  Upper  Lud- 
low, and  seyeral  of  these  are  not  found  in  the 
Wenlock.* 

3.  Lower  Ludlow  shah. — This  mass  is  a 
dark  gray  argillaceous  deposit^  containing, 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  chambered 
shells  of  genera  scarcely  known  in  newer 
rocks,  as  the  Phragmoceras  of  Broderip,  and 
the  Lituites  of  Breyn  (see  figs.  576,  677). 
The  latter  is  partly  straight  and  partly  con- 
voluted, nearly  as  in  Spirula, 
Phragmooenu  aentricomm,  J.  Sow.      The   Orthoceras  Ludense  (fiff.  678),  as 

lOtihoeerai  wntHco9um,  Stein.)  „  ^,  ,,         ii.^-        j* 

Aymeatry;  i  DAL  size.  well  as  the  cephnlopod  last  mentioned,  la 

peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  series. 

Fig.  5T7.  Fig.  678. 


LituitM  gigaiUeu9^  J.  Sow. 
Near  Lndlow ;  alao  in  the  Aymestry 
and  Wenlodc  limestones;  ^  nat  stze^ 


Fragment  of  Orthocsras  Ludense^  J.  Sow. 
Lcintwardine,  Shropshire. 


A  species  of  Graptolite,  G,  Ludensis^  Murch.  (fig.  588,  p.  437),  a  form 
of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strata  above  the  SilumDi 
xcurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

*  MorchiAon's  Siluria,  p.  138. 
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Wen  lock  formation, — We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock  formation,  which 
has  been  divided  (see  Table,  p.  430)  into  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  the 
Wenlock  shale. 

1.  The  Wenlock  limestone,  formerly  well  known  to  collectors  by  the 
name  of  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire, 
ranging  for  about  20  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  R,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  nearly  parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy 
prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the  softness  of  the 
shales  above  and  below  it  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of  thick  masses  of 
gray  subcrystalUne  limestone,  replete  with  corals  and  encrinites.  It  is 
essentially  of  a  concretionary  nature,  and  the  concretions,  termed  ^  hall- 
stones''  in  Shropshire,  are  often  enormous,  even 
80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  of  pure  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being  more 
or  less  argillaceous,*  Sometimes  in  the  Mal- 
vern HilU  this  limestone,  according  to  Professor 
Phillips,  ia  oolitic. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation  is 
so  rich,  the  "  chain-coral,"  Haly sites  catenula- 
tus^  or  Catenipora  escharoides  (fig.  679),  may 
be  j>ointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recognized, 
and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging  through 
all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group,  from  the 
Aymestry  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
series.      Another    coral,   the  Favosites   Goth- 

lavdica  (fig.  580),  is  also  met  Tvith  in  profusion  ^f^  g-JS'STL'^^mSi. 
in  large  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up 

into  prismatic  fragments,  like  that  here  figured  (fig.  680).  Another 
common  fonn  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  (fig.  681), 
which,  like  many  of  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modem  cup- 
oorals,  but  all  the  Silurian  genera  belong  to  the  paleozoic  type  before  men- 


JTalyaiUt  eaUnitkitwi^  Linn,  vp. 


Flg.G80. 


Fig.  681. 


FtrvotiU9  Gothlandica,  Lam.    Dadley. 
a.  Portion  of  a  large  mass;  less  than  Uie 

natural  »!ze. 
(.  Hairniflcd  jiortion  to  show  the  pores 

and  the  partitiuna  in  tho  tubes. 


Omphyma  furMfiafum,  Linn,  sp*. 

(Cj/aVtophyUwn,  GoldC) 
Wenlock  Limestone,  Shropshire^ 


*  Murchison*8  Siluria,  p.  115. 
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tioned  (p.  403),  exhibiting  the  quadripartite  arraDgement  of  the  lamellx 
within  Uie  cup. 

Among  the  numerous  Crinoids,  several  peculiar  species  of  Cyatkocrinut 
(for  genus,  see  figs.  p.  405)  contribute  their  calcareous  stems,  arms,  and 
cups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Of  CystideaDs 
there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  forms,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation,  as  for  example  the  Pseudocrinites,  which  was 
furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  arms,*  as  represented  in  the  annexed  fig- 
ure (fig.  582). 

The  Brachiopoda  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  d 
the  Aymestry  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Atrypa  reticularis  (fig.  575, 
p.  434),  and  Strqpkomena  dqjreaaa^  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  583)  ;  but  these  species 
range  also  through  the  Ludlow  rocks,  Wenlock  shale,  and  Caradoo 
Sandstone. 

Fig.  681 


Fis-ssa. 


i 


/ 


Bin^phommM  {Leptana)  dsprmia^  Sow. 
Wraloek  ana  Lndlow  SockSb 

Puudoerinitf  hifiueiatus,  Pearoe. 
Wenlock  limestone,  Dudley. 

The  Crustaceans  are  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Trilobites,  which 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  Ccdymene  Blumenhachii^  called  the  **  Dudley 
Trilobite,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true  place  in  the  animal 
kingdom  was  ascertained.  It  is  often  found  coiled  up  like  the  common 
Onisctis  or  wood-louse,  and  this  is  so  common  a  circumstance  among  the 
trilobites  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  habitually  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  protecting  themselves  when  alarmed.     Sphcsrexoehut 

F1«.68S. 


Fig.  584. 


Calymens  Blununbaehii^ 

Brong. 

Wenlock,  Lodlow,  and 

JLymcetry  Umeetones. 


F]g.666L 


SphmrecBoehui  mirut,  Btfp 
rich.    Coiled  npL 
Dadler;  also  in  Ohio, 
N.  America. 


Pkacopt  (MvtfdrfiUL  BroQg. 
Wonlockf  Aymestry,  and  Lndlow  Bock& 

•  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  GeoL  Survey,  vol  ii.  p.  496. 
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mints  (fig.  586)  is  almost  a  globe  when  rolled  up,  the  forehead  of  this 
species  being  extremely  inflated.  The  Homalonotus^  a  form  of  Trilobite 
in  which  the  tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  is  pif.  68T. 

almost  lost  (see  fig.  587),  is  very  characteristic  of 
this  division  of  the  Silurian  series. 

2.  The  Wenlock  ^Aafe.— This,  observes  Sir  R 
Murchison,*  is  infinitely  the  largest  and  most  per- 
sistent member  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  for  the 
limestone  often  thins  out  and  disappears.  The  shale, 
like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contains  elliptical  con- 
cretions of  impure  earthy  limestone.  In  the  Malvern 
district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  levigated  argillaceous 
matter,  attaining,  according  to  Prof  Phillips,  a  thick- 
ness of  640  feet,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  than  1000 
feet  thick  in  Wales.  The  prevailing  fossils,  besides 
corals  and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 
small  species  of  Or  this,  with  other  brachiopods  and 
certain  thin-shelled  species  of  OrthoceratiUs.  One  ^^i^K?nif1bJiS5 
species  of  Oraptolite^  a  group  of  zoophytes  before  Castie;  inisue. 
alluded  to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  rig.  588. 

rocks,  is  very  abundant  in  tliis  shale,  and   ^SSSS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
occurs  more  sparingly  in  "  the  Ludlow."       GraptoUthui  Lud^sis,  Murchiwn. 

Of  these  fossils,  which  are  more  charac-  Ludlow  tad  Wenlock  Sbalea. 

teristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  I  shall  again  speak  in  the  sequel  (p.  442). 


MIDDLE   SILURIAK   ROCKS. 

Caradoc  Sandstone, — This  sandstone,  so  named  from  a  mountain  called 
Caer  Caradoc,  in  Shropshire,  was  originally  considered  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  as  the  sandy  and  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  c^ 
typical  Caradoc  is  divisible  into  two  formations, — the  lower,  an  arenaceous 
form  of  Llandeilo  flags,  and  containing  identical  species  of  fossils ;  tho 
other  or  superior  sandstone,  a  series  of  strata  resting  unconformably  on  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  yet 
having  some  intermixture  of  species  common  to  the  "  Lower  Silurian.** 
Hence  the  Caradoc,  as  distinct  from  the  Llandeilo,  must  either  be  classed 
as  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  Shale,  an  opinion  to  which  some  authorities 
incline,— or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Middle  Silurian  group,  an  alternative 
which  I  have  embraced  provisionally  in  common  with  many  officers  ol 
our  Government  Survey.  The  larger  part,  therefore,  of  what  was  once 
termed  "  the  Caradoc"  has  merged  into  the  Llandeilo,  and  is  tho  equiva- 
lent of  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  that  division. 

The  first  step  towards  placing  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations  of  "  the 
Caradoc"  to  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  was  made  in  1848  by  Professor 

•  Siloria,  p  111. 
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Ramsay  and  Mr.  Aveline,  who  obeerved  that  m  the  LongmjDd  Hills  the 
Caradoc  sandstone  rested  unconforroably  on  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  that 
the  latter  or  ^*  Llandeilo  flags,"  together  with  some  still  older  rocks,  must 
have  constituted  an  island  in  the  Caradoc  sea.  Professor  R  Forbes  at  tlie 
same  time  obsened  that  the  island  was  probably  high  and  steep  land 
rising  from  a  deep  sea,  and  that  the  Caradoc  fossils,  some  of  them  of  lit- 
toral aspect,  as  Littorina  and  Tunntella,  were  deposited  round  the  mar- 
gin of  that  ancient  land.  It  was  also  remarked  that  while  the  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  of  this  upper  Caradoc*  reposed  unconformably  cm  the 
Llandeilo  beds,  it  at  the  same  time  graduated  upwards,  as  Sir  R  Murchi- 
son  had  stated,  into  the  Wenlock  Shale. 

Subsequently  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  M*Coy,  pursuing  their  inves- 
tigations independently  of  the  Survey  in  North  Wales,  became  convincedf 
that  the  Caradoc  beds  of  May  Hill  and  the  Malvems,  constituting  the 
Upper  Caradoc,  already  mentioned,  were  full  of  Upper  Siluran  fossils; 
and  that  the  strata  of  Caradoc  sandstone  at  Horderly  and  other  places 
east  of  Caer  Caradoc  belonged  to  the  Bala  group  (or  equivalent  of  the 
Llandeilo),  being  distinguished  by  Lower  Silurian  species.  This  opinion 
was  finally  substantiated  by  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Aveline,  in  1853,  bjan 
appeal  to  parts  of  Shropshire  where  "  the  Caradoc"  had  been  originally 
studied  by  Sir  R  Murchison,  and  where  they  found  the  Upper  Caradoc 
unconformable  on  the.  lower,  and  filled  with  a  series  of  very  distinct 
fossils.  J 

In  tlie  restricted  seAse,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  now  understood,  the 
Caradoc  Sandstone  comprises  a  series  of  beds  of  passage  from  the  Lower 
to  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  It  is  everywhere  characterized  by  species 
of  Pen  tamer  us  and  A  try  pa  unknown  in  the  overlying  Wenlock  or  Lud- 
low beds,  but  which  descend  into  the  strata  of  the  Llandeilo  group.  Pen- 
tamerus  Icevis  (fig.  589),  and  P,  oblongtu  may  be  particularly  mentioDed 


Fig.  669. 


PetdamerM  latU^  Bow.    Ctradoo  Band&ton«. 
Perhaps  the  young  of  Pentam^nu  oblonifU9, 
,  b.  Yiews  of  the  shell  \tM^\t,  fh>in  figures  in  Mnrchison's  Sil.  SrsL 

Cost  with  portion  of  shell  romaining,  and  witli  the  liollow  of  tne  central  soptmn  filled  with  mat. 
.  Internal  cast  of  a  valve,  the  space  oneo  occupied  by  the  septum  being  represented  by  aboK 
low  in  which  Is  seen  a  cast  of  the  chamber  within  the  septum. 

•  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  vol.  iv.  p.  297.  f  ^^^  Quart  Joiuii.  1862. 

t  GeoL  Qcart  Joum.  voL  z.  p.  62. 
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as  brachiopods  which  abounded  in  Silnria,  and  had  a  very  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  being  met  with  in  the  same  place  in  the  Silurian  series 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States.     Amonir 
its  fossils,  too,  TentcLCulUes  annulatus  (fig.  — - 

590),  an  annelid  probably  allied  to  Ser- 
pula,  is  exceedingly  common.  This  also 
is  a  link  to  connect  it  with  the  Lower 
rather  than  the  Upper  Silurian.  All  the 
shelly  sandstone  of  the  Malvern  and  Ab- 
berly  Hills,  of  Tortworth  in  Gloucester-         '"llSS^r'^'SI'^StlS"''*- 

shire,  and  of  the  centre  of  the  May  Hill  Eastnor  Park ;  n«t  size  and  mafp- 

and  Woolhope  districts  belong  to    this 

Middle  Silurian,  which  in  the  Malvern  range  attains  a  thickncM  of  600 
feet  Of  the  same  age  are  dense  masses  of  ^sandstone  with  sLale,  2000 
feet  in  thickness,  in  the  higher  and  disturbed  regions  of  North  Wales,  as 
in  the  Berwyn  Mountains  for  example.  According  to  Professor  Sedg- 
wick the  hard  quartzose  Coniston  Giits  of  Westmoreland  may  also  be 
referred  to  the  same  period. 

LOWER   SILURIAN    ROOKS. 

Llandeilo  Flags, — The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally  divided 
oy  Sir  R.  Murchison  into  an  upper  group,  already  described,  and  termed 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  c-alled,  from  a  town  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  The  strata  last  mentioned  consist  of 
dark-colored  micaceous  flags,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a  great  thickness 
of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The  same  beds  are  also  seen  a 
Builth  in  Radnorshire,  and  here  they  are  interstratified  with  volcanic 
matter.  Above  these  typical  Llandeilo  beds,  however,  the  Lower  Silurian 
contains,  both  in  North  and  South  Wales,  some  strata  in  which  the 
Pentameri  of  the  Middle  Silurian,  already  alluded  to  (p.  438),  are  asso-, 
ciated  with  species  of  fossils  identical  with  those  in  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  corals  of  the  calcareous  zone  of  the  Llandeilo  belong  to  the  genera 
Haly sites  (see  tg.  579),  HelicliUs^  Petraid,  Stenopora,  Favosiies  (fig. 
580),  and  others  ;*  and  there  are  peculiar  Crinoids  and  Cystideans  in  the 
same  rocks.  These  last  are  amongst  the  most  recent  additions  made  by 
paleontologists  to  the  Badiata.  Their  structure  and  relations  were  first 
elucidated  in  an  essay  published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1845.  They 
are  the  Sphoeronites  of  old  authors,  and  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plates,  with  a  mouth  on  the  upper  side, 
and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem  (which  is  almost  always  broken  off) 
on  the  lower  {^g.  591,  6).  They  are  considered  by  Professor  K  Forbes 
as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  echinoderms.  The  Sphaeronite 
here  represented  {^g,  591)  occurs  in  the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales,f  as 
also  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

Examples  are  not  wanting,  though  very  rare,  of  star-fish  in  the  same 

*  Murchiftoa'a  Siluria,  p.  178. 

f  Quart  Qeol.  Journ.  vol.  vil  p.  11 ;  and  Mem.  GeoL  Surv.  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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beds.  Brachiopod  shells  are  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Orthis^ 
Leptcena,  and  Strophomena  (fig,  691).  Of 
the  OrthideSy  those  species  with  broad  simple 
ribs  (fig.  692)  are  particularly  characteristic 
Such  shells  as  Atrypa  and  SpirifeVy  so  fi*e- 
quent  iu  the  Upper  and  Middle  Silurian,  are 
rare  or  confined  to  the  superior  part  of  the 
Lower  Silurian,  while  Chonetes  and  Produc- 
tus  are  wholly  absent  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  Rhynckonella  and  Lingula^ 
genera  of  which  tliere  are  living  representa- 
tives in  the  present  seas,  were  common  in 
the  Silurian  ocean. 


JSchinMjpharUf  halUcu»,  Elch- 
wald,  pp.    (Of  the  ftunlly  C^ 
Udea.) 
a.  MuaUi. 
h.  Point  of  attoehment  of  ttaok 


Lower  SUoriAii,  S.  and  N.  WkIa 


Fig.69i. 


^I«.698. 


Fig.  594. 


OrihU  tric&tuuria. 
Hall 
New  York. 
i  nat.  size. 


Orthia  teJtpertillo,  Sow. 

Shropabire ;  N.  and  a 

Wales. 

inat  Blie. 


Strophosnena  (OrtMt)  grandU^  Sowirbf. 

I  nat  sice. 

Horderly,  Shropshire ;  also  Coobton, 

Lancashire. 


Among  the  Cephalopoda  are  Orthoceratites,  with  the  siphuncle  of 
large  dimensions  and  placed  on  one  side;  aho  Liiuites  (see  fig.  577), 
Bellerophon  (see  p.  407),  and  some  of  the  floating  tribes  of  moUusca 
(Pter(^pods).  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented  by  the  Trilo- 
bites,  which  appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Silurian  seas  just  as  crabs 
and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera  Asaphus  {^g,  695),  Ogygia 
(fig.  696),  and  Trinucleus  (figs.  697  and  698)  are  especially  characteristic 


F{g.608i 


Flg.6Mi 


J9aphu*  iyrannus^  March. 
Uandeik) ;  Btohop's  Castle,  Jce. 


Ogygia  Buchii,  Barm.  {Aiapk^ 
BncMi,  Broogn.) 

Boilth,  Badnorshire ;  Llandoilo^ 
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of  strata  of  this  age,  if  not  entirely  confined  to  them  ;  but  very  numerous 
other  genera  accompany  these.  Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  organi- 
zation oi  trilobites,  supposes  them  to  have  swum  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals, 
and  to  have  had  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence 
against  injury.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  various 
transformations  analogous  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande, 
author  of  an  admirable  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confiims 
the  doctrine  of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty 
species  through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just  afler 
its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed  some  of  them 
from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints  to  the  body,  and  no 
distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  full  number  of  segments. 
This  change  is  brought  about  before  the  animal  has  attained  a  tenth  part 
of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  arc 
rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  com- 
mon Trinucleus  are  copied  in  the  annexed  wood-cuts  (figs.  597,  598). 

Flf:  598. 


Young  indirfdnals  of  Triniiclnu  eon- 
centricus  {T.  omattui^  Barr.) 

«.  YoonfRst  stated  NatDrnl  size  and 
magnlflftd ;  the  body  rings  not  at  all 
developed. 
&.  A  little  older.  One  thorax  joint 
c  81111  more  advanced.  Three  thorax 
jotnta.  The  foarth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
eegmentB  are  snci-esslvely  prod  need, 
probably  each  Ume  the  animal  moult- 
ed ita  crust 


Trinucleus  eoncsntricxM,  ] 
Syn.  T.  oaraetad^  Maroh. 

K.  Ireland;  Wales;  Slirorahire ;  K.  America; 
Bohemia. 


A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Bala  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate  oi 
alumina  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  largo  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for  the  number 
of  Graptolites  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very  great.  I  col- 
lected these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1 835—6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptolitic  shales  of  the  Silurian 
system  ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  that  they  were 
fossil  zoophytes  related  to  the  Virgularia  and  Fennatula^  genera  of  which 
the  living  species  now  inhabit  mud  and  slimy  sediment  The  most  emi- 
nent naturalists  still  hold  to  this  opinion. 
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Fig.  699. 

Fig.  600. 


<r,  b.  J>idymograpntt  (GrapU>liie$)  Mur- 

ohiitotiii,  Beck. 

Llandcilo  Flags.    Wales. 


IHdpmcgraptus  geminiu^  Hiaioger,  i^ 
Sweden. 


Fig.  COl. 


m^ 


Fig.  608. 


I}iplo(frap9us  folium, 
Hisinger. 

Scotland;  Sweden. 


FIC.68IL 


J)ipl/>ifrap9Ui  prUtU, 
Hisinger,  sp. 

Shropshire;  Wales;  Swedoo, 
Ac. 


Jfa9trite§  peregrinit4y  Barrande. 
Scotland;  Bohemia;  Saxony. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  no  graptolites  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  found,  but  the  characteristic  shells  and  trilobites  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  tlirough  a  vast  depth  of  shaly  beds,  interstratified  with  trappean 
formations,  sometimes  not  less  in  their  aggregate  thickness  than  11,000 
feet.  Hence  the  total  thickness  of  the  beds  assigned  to  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian, or  the  Llandeilo  group  of  Murchison,  is  not  less  than  20,000  feet, 
and  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  above  6000  feet  in  addition.  If  these 
beds  were  all  exclusively  of  sedimentary  origin  we  might  well  expect, 
from  the  analogy  of  other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  find  that  they 
must  be  referred  paleontologically  to  more  than  one  era ;  in  other  words, 
that  changes  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  great  as  those  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  several  such  periods  as  the  Devonian,  Carbonifer- 
ous, and  Permian,  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  while  the  aocmnu- 
lation  of  so  enormous  a  pile  of  rocks  was  effected.  But  in  volcanic  archi- 
pelagoes, as  in  the  Canaries  for  example,  we  see  the  most  active  of  all 
known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simultaneously  at  work  to  produce 
great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of  time.  The  outpour- 
ing of  repeated  streams  of  lava, — the  showering  down  upon  land  and 
sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose  sand  and  cinders, 
or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  toiTents  descending 
steeply  inclined  channels, — the  undermining  and  eating  away  of  long 
lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — above 
all,  the  injection,  both  above  and  below  the  sea-level,  of  sheets  of  melted 
matter  between  the  lavas  previously  formed  at  the  surface, — these  op- 
erations may  combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed 
matter,  without  there  being  time  for  any  extensive  change  of  spedea 
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Nevertheless,  there  would  seem  to  he  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  stony 
masses  fonned  even  under  such  favorahle  circumstances,  for  the  analogy 
of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  sed- 
imentary and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less  45,000  feet  thick,  like 
those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the  same  fauna  should 
continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we  allow  that  25,000  feet  of 
matter  may  he  ascrihed  to  one  system,  such  as  the  Silurian,  fron\  the  top 
of  "  the  Ludlow  "  to  the  hase  of  "  the  Llandeilo"  inclusive,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  find  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks,  the  commencement 
of  another  assemblage  of  species,  or  even  in  part  of  genera,  of  organic 
remains.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  Dandeilo  beds,  the  original  base-line  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  my 
account  of  the  Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say 
something  of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than 
the  Silurian. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt  to  follow  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurian  into  Scotland,  the  lake  country, 
Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  For  an  account  of  these 
rocks  in  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Col.  Portlock's  Report  on  Ty- 
rone, to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Prof.  M^Coy,  and  those  of  the 
ofBccrs  of  the  Government  Survey,  as  well  as  to  the  sketch  recently  given 
by  Sir  R  I.  Murchison. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it  been 
observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age,  is  scarcely  equal  to  1000  feet,* 
although  the  representatives  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of 
England  are  not  wanting  there,  and  even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been 
comprehended  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo 
group.  In  Russia  the  Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  seem 
to  be  even  of  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian,  or  of  a  lime- 
stone contaming  Pentamenis  oblongtis^  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The  lowest 
rock  with  organic  remains  yet  discovered,  is  "  the  Ungulite,  or  Obolus 
grit "  of  St.  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo,  and  not  ex- 
hibiting any  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  distinguish  "the  Li ngula  flags'' 
of  Wales,  or  the  Bohemian  "primordial  fauna''  of  Barrande. 

The  shales  and  gidts  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered  state, 
taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing  brachiopods 
consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a  Sipkonotetra  (see 
figs.  604,  606).  As  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  this  formation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  both  genera  have  recently  been  found  in  our  own 
X>ndley  Hmestone. 

*  Uarchison's  Silaria,  p^  821. 
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SheU*  qf  ths  Icweti  knoum.  FottUifer&ut  Bed*  in  Bu—ia, 

Fig.  60& 


Siphonntreta  nnguicvlata^  Elob'vrald. 
From  tb«  loweft  Silurian  Sandstone,  **0bolas 


frits,"  of  Petersburg, 
perforated  valve. 


a.  Oatstdeof  . 

b.  Interior  of  aame,  showing  the  termination  of 

the  foramen  'wlihin. 


0b<au9  ApoUivis,  Eichwdd. 
From  the  same  locaiUr. 
a.  Interior  of  the  lai^cr  or  ventral  valve, 
d.  Exterior  of  the  upper  (dorsal)  valve. 
(Davidson.) 


Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned,  Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg  has  recently  (1854)  announced  his  discovery  of  remains 
of  foraminifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst  five  or  six 
forms,  three  are  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing  genera  (e,  g., 
Textularia^  Botalia,  and  Gutlulina). 

SILURIAN   STRATA    OV   TOR   UNITED   STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and  highly 
inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  nearly  horizontal  to 
the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  505,  p.  388.  But  these 
formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advantageously  north  of  the  same 
line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  regions  north 
and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes.  Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia, 
nearly  in  honzontal  position,  and  are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils 
than  in  almost  any  spot  in  Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the 
succession  of  the  beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Government  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  firai 
column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  York,     (Strata  below  the 
Oriskany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  426.) 


New  York  Namco. 

1.  Upper  Pentamerus  Limestone 

2.  Encrioal  Limestone 

3.  Delthyris  Skaly  Limestone 

4.  Pentamerus  Limestone 
6.  Tentaculite  Limestone 

6.  Onondaga  Salt-group 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Gray  Sandstone 

12.  Hudson  River  Group 

18.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

15.  Black- River  Limestone 

16.  Bird's- Eye  Limestone 

17.  Chary  Limestone. 
IS.  Calciferous  Sandstone 

19.  Potsdam  Sandstone 


Britlsb  Eqnivalenti. 


Upwr  Silurian   (or    Ludlow  and 
Wenlock  formations). 


Middle  Silurian  (orCaradoo  Sand- 
stone). 


I  -Lower  Silurian  (or  Llaodeilo  beds). 


Cambrian  t  (or  Lingula  flags    and 
beds,  older  than  *  the  Llandeilo.") 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 
British  equivalents.    All  paleontologists,  European  and  American,  such 
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as  MM.  de  Veraeuil,  D.  Sharp,  Prof.  Hall,  and  others,  who  have  entered 
upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general  correspond- 
ence in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as  we  trace  the 
organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  heds  :  but  it  is 
impossible  to  parallel  each  minor  subdivision.  In  regard  to  the  three  fol- 
lowing points  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion. 

Ist.  That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  No.  7,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its  underlying 
shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of  England. 
Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe  are 
Calymene,  Blumenbachii,  Hamalonotus  delphinocephaltis  (fig.  587),  with 
eeveral  other  trilobites ;  JRhynchonella  Wilwniy  and  R,  cuneata  ;  Orihh 
tUgantula^  Peniamerui  galeatus,  with  many  more  brachiopods ;  Ortho- 
cera$  atmuiatum^  among  the  cephalopodous  shells ;  and  Favosites  goih- 
kmdiea^  with  other  large  corals. 

2d.  That  the  Clinton  Group,  No.  8,  containing  Pentamerus  obUmgus 
and  P.  Icevis,  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species  with  the  beds 
above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Middle  Silurian  as 
above  defined,  p.  437. 

3d.  That  the  Hudson  River  Group,  No.  12,  and  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, No.  14,  agree  paleontologically  with  the  Llandeilo  flags,  containing 
in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as  Aaaphus  (Iso- 
Uluz)  gigaSy  Trinucleus  concentricus  (^g,  698,  p.  441);  and  various 
shells,  such  as  Or  this  atria  tula,  Or  this  bi/orata  (or  0.  hjnx\  0,  porcata 
(  O.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  Bellerophon  biiobatus^  «kc.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America,f  has  concluded  that  the  number  of  species 
common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  between  30 
and  40  per  cent. ;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt  liable  to  future 
modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have  been  made,  proves 
nevertheless  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide  geographical  range. 
It  aeems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves  of  North  America  can  be  identified  specifically  with  European 
fossils,  while  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  col- 
lection chiefly  consisted,  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is 
suggested  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiforra 
ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider 
geographical  range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Siluiian  period  to  be 
sometimes  styled  "  the  age  of  brachiopods." 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  below  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Vemeuil  as  Lower  Silurian,  because 
they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asapkus  (Isotelus)  gigas,  Jllamus 
crcLS9icauda,  and  Orthoceras  hilineatum,  in  common  with  the  overlying 
Trenton  Limestone.^    But,  according  to  Professor  Hall,  the  Illcenus  was 

*  See  Murdiison'g  Siluria,  p.  414.  f  Quart  Geol.  Jourii.  voL  iv. 

X  Soc  G6oL  France,.  BalletiD,  vol  iv.p.  66i,  1847. 
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erroneously  identified,  an  error  to  which  he  confesses  that  he  himself  coih 
tributed ;  and  on  the  whole  these  lower  beds  contain,  he  thinks,  a  very 
distinct  set  of  species,  only  three  or  four  of  them  out  of  eighty-three 
passing  upwards  into  the  incumbent  formations* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Black  River  Limestone,  No.  15,  contains  certain 
forms  of  Orthoceras  of  enormous  size  (some  of  them  8  or  9  feet  long!), 
of  the  subgenera  Ormoceras  and  Undocercut,  seeming  to  represent  the 
Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Sweden.  Moreover,  the  gen- 
eral fecies  of  the  fauna  of  all  these  beds  is  essentially  similar.  Another 
ground  for  extending  our  comparison  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as 
&r  down  as  the  calciferous  sandstone  is  derived  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Logan  in  Canada,  and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  collected 
by  the  Canadian  Surveyor  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Ottawa  River,  where 
one  mass  of  limestone  incloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  from  the 
Calciferous  Sandstone  (No.  18)  up  to  the  Trenton  Limestone  (No.  14). 
In  this  rock,  the  Asaphus  gigan  and  other  well-known  Trenton  species  are 
blended  with  the  Maclurea  (a  left-handed  Euomphalus^  fig.  606),  a  genua 

FowUt/rom  AUumetU  Jiapidt^  Riter  Ottawa,  Canada, 
a  Fig.  606w 


Maclurea  Logani^  8a1tcr. 
a.  View  of  the  sbelL  h.  ItB  onrloni  opcf«alnm. 

characteristic  of  the  Chazy  Limestone,  or  No.  17  ;  Fig.60T. 

and  Murchisonia  gracilis  (fig.  607)  is  another 
Trenton  Limestone  species  found  in  the  same  Silu- 
rian limestone  of  Canada  ;f  while  one  of  the  mast 
common  shells  in  it  is  the  Raphistoma  ?  {Euom- 
phalus)  uniangulatum^  Hall,  a  species  character- 
istic in  New  York  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone 

itself.  MurehUonia  gracilU,  ffalL 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Trent«>n  Yiniestone.  The 
Potsdam  Sandstone  underlies  the  above-mentioned  KfJlJS"^^"^'''' 
calcareous  rocks,  but  contains  a  different  suite  of 
fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more 
remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian  strata  have  also  been  recognized,  as  in 
South  America,  Australia,  and  recently  by  Captain  Strachey  in  India. 
In  all  these  regions  the  facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life, 
enable  us  to  recognize  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks ;  but  the 
tbssil  species  are  distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  dif- 
fusion throughout  the  "  primaeval  seas'*  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  waa 

♦  Hall ;  Forster  and  Whitney*8  Report  on  Lake  Superior,  Pt  IL  1861. 
f  Logan,  Report  Brit  Assoa  Ipswich,  pp.  59,  63. 
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quite  unfounded,  geographical  provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the 
oldest  as  in  the  roost  modem  times.* 

Whttker  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  deep-water  origin. — ^Tbe  grounds 
relied  upon  by  Professor  £.  Forbes  for  inferring  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70  fathoms  deep,  are  the 
following:  first,  the  small  size  of  tlie  greater  number  of  conchifera; 
secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or  spiral  univalves)  ;  thirdly, 
the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as  Belleropkon,  Orthoceras^  <kc.; 
fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform  brachiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence 
or  gi^eat  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  doubtJesa  true  that  some  living  TerehraiulcB^  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  all  the  known  species,  allied  in  form  to 
the  extinct  Orthis,  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views,  was  well  aware  of  the 
existence  of  shores,  bounding  tlie  Silurian  sea  in  Shropshire,  and  of  the 
occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early  date  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in 
another  work,  how,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  deep-sea  strata  are  at  present 
forming  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian  river,  we 
should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow-water,  brackish-water, 
and  fiuviadle  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of  the  peiiod  under  con- 
sideration. To  assume  that  there  were  no  such  deltas  in  the  Silurian 
world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an  hypothesis,  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization 
respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe. 

CAMBRIAN    GROUP. 

Upper  Cambrian, — We  have  uext  to  consider  the  fossil iferous  strata 
that  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  "  Llandeilo  beds,"  which  last  form^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Lower  division  of  the  great  Silurian  series,  as  origi- 
nally defined  by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  In  the  Appendix  to  his  important 
work  before  cited,f  Sir  Roderick  has  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Salter, 
a  list  of  no  less  than  96  species  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  have  been 
examined  either  by  himself  or  Professor  McCoy),  all  common  to  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found 
either  in  the  Ludlow  or  Wenlock  beds,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Llandeilo 
formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of  the  link  supplied  by  the 
Caradoc  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such  a  connection  between  the  two 
principal  divisions,  as  makes  it  natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great 
period.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds, 
or  to  call  them  Cambrian^  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  some  geol- 
<^8ts,  would  be  to  act  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  classifica- 

*  £.  Forbes,  Ann! v.  Address,  1864,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  vol  z.  p  88. 
f  Siloria,  p.  485. 
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lion,  and  would  create  much  confusion,  by  disturbing  a  nomenclature 
long  received  and  originally  established  on  well-defined  paleontological 
data. 

In  Shropshire,  the  classical  region,  where  the  type  of  the  Silurian 
group  was  first  made  out  by  Murchison,  the  formations  subjacent  to 
the  LljAideilo  consisted  of  quartzose  rocks,  sterile  of  fossils,  or  yielding 
little  more  than  some  obscure  fucoids.  In  North  Wales,  Professor  Sedg- 
wick found  below  the  Bala  Limestone,  long  since  recognized  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  a  vast  thickness  of  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks,  the  lithological  characters  and  physical  features  of  which 
he  studied  assiduously  for  years,  dividing  them  into  well-marked  forma- 
tions, to  which  he  aflSxed  names.  Collectively  they  constituted  the  chiet 
part  of  the  rocks  called  by  him  "  Cambrian."  They  were  devoid  of  lime- 
stone ;  but  in  a  group  of  micaceous  sandstones  Mr.  R  Davis  discovered 
in  1846  the  Linguia' named  after  him,  and  fi-om  which  the  name  of 
"  Lingula  flags'*  has  since  been  denved.  In  these  flags,  about  1500  or 
2000  feet  in  thickness,  several  other  fossils  were  aileinvards  found,  of  dif- 
ferent  species  from  those  in  the  Llandeilo  beds.  Amongst  them,  trilo- 
bites,  Agnostus  and  Conocephalus  (for  genus,  see  fig.  614),  and  some  rare 
Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa,  still  unpublished  by  our  Government  survey- 
ors, have  been  detected,  and  in  the  inferior  black  slates  of  North  Wales  a 
trilobite  called  Paradoxidea  (for  genus,  see  fig.  613),  a  form  still  more 
characteristic  of  this  era,  together  with  another  of  the  genus  OUnus  (% 
610),  and  a  phyllopod  crustacean  {^g.  608). 

FotHU  o/iKe  **  Lingula  Flagt^'^  or  lotoeH  FamUiferout  Rockt  qfSrUain^ 
Fig.  606.  Fig.  600.  Ftg.  610l 


% 


HytMnccarU  wrmieauda,  Lingula  JOa/eitii,  M'Coj.  OleMU  mierwuB, 

Salter.  a.  \  natDral  bIz«.  ^^• 

A  Pbyllopod  Crostaoean.  h.  Distorted  by  dearage.  i  nat  die. 

i  iiat  aizc 

•*LlDgala  Flags'"  of  Dolgelly,  and  Fftatlnl^g;  N.  Wal«a. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  between  the  Bala  Limestone  and  the 
Lingula  Flags  there  is  a  thickness  of  11,000  feet  of  strata,  in  which 
GraptoUlea  and  certain  species  of  Asaphua,  Calymene,  and  Opygia 
occur.  These  may  be  referred  at  present  to  the  Silurian  series,  but 
the  exact  limits  between  them  and  the  Lingula  Flags  cannot  yet  be 
assigned. 

We  might  have  anticipated,  as  already  remarked,  p.  442,  that,  when- 
ever a  fossil  Fauna  was  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  strata,  it  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  distinct  species,  and  even,  to  a  large  extent,  of  distinqt 
genera ;  for,  although  geological  periods  are  of  very  unequal  value  in 
regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  (see  p.  103),  and  our  lines  ^  separation  maj 
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often  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  yet  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  we 
hitherto  examined  a  succession  of  rocks  having  so  great  a  thickness  as 
45,000  feet,  even  where  they  are  made  up  in  part  of  volcanic  materiala, 
which  have  been  referred  to  one  period  as  being^  characterized  by  one  and 
the  same  fauna. 

The  first  formation  mentioned  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Ijeneath  the  Bala 
Limestone  (and  its  associated  beds  of  sandstone)  in  N.  Wales,  are  certain 
beds,  YOOO  feet  thick,  called  the  Arenig  slates  and  porphyry.  Under 
them  he  finds  theTremadoc  Slates,  1000  feet  thick,  and  next  theLingula 
Flags,  already  described,  1500  feet  or  more,  which,  in  accordance  with 
views  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter,  I  have  referred  provisionally  to  an 
Upper  Cambrian  group. 

Lower  Cambrian. — To  the  Lingula  Flags  last  enumerated,  another 
series,  called  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  the  Bangor  Group,  succeeds  in  the  de- 
scending order,  comprising,  first,  the  Harlech  Grits,  600  feet  thick,  and 
next  the  Llanberis  Slates,  1000  feeL  These  formations  have  as  yet  proved 
barren  of  organic  remains  in  N.  Wales;  but  in  Leland^  immediately 
opposite  Anglesea  and  Caeniarvon,  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  character 
as  the  Bangor  Group,  and  occupyiiig  precisely  the  same  place  in  the 
geological  series,  have  afforded  two  species  of  zoophytes,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  Oldkamia  (figs.  611  and  61 2).  The 
position  of  these  rocks  has  been  decided  by  the  Government  Surveyors, 

Th4  fmoti  AneUfU  FomUt  yH  known  (1854>. 

Fig.eiSL 


iHdhamia  radiata,  Forbes. 
Wicklow,  Ireland. 


OUlhamia  amtigua,  Forbes. 
Wicklow,  Ireland. 

and  confirmed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  so  that  here  we  behold  the  relics  of 
the  most  ancient  organic  bodies  yet  known.  We  are  of  course  unable  at 
present  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  same  fauna  as  the  fossils 
of  the  "  Lingula  Flags,"  or  to  an  older  one.  The  beds  containing  them 
may  provisionally  be  called  Lower  Cambrian,  for  it  will  always  happen 
that  our  inquiries  will  terminate  downwards  in  rocks  affording  very  im- 
perfect materials  for  classification.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
however  many  steps  we  may  make  in  future  in  penetrating  into  the  re- 
moter annals  of  the  past 

29 
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Bohemia. — M.  Barrande,  in  his  admirable  monograph  on  the  Palbozoic 
rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  distinctness  and  isolation 
of  what  he  calls  the  ^  Protozoic  schists,^^  which  attain  a  thickness  of  120C 
feet,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian  group,  as  defined  by  him 
These  schists  have  no  limestone  associated  with  them,  and  are  regarded 
by  M.  Barrande  as  contemporaneous  with  the  "  Lingula  Flags"  of  N. 
Wales.  So  far  as  he  has  yet  carried  his  researches,  this  ^  primordial 
fauna,"  as  he  designates  it,  has  yielded  scarcely  any  other  fossils  than 
Trilobites,  the  other  animal  remains  consisting  of  a  Pteropod,  some  Cys- 
tidese,  and  an  Orthia,  all  of  new  and  peculiar  species.  Of  the  Trilobites^ 
even  the  genera,  with  the  exception  of  one  {Affnostug,  figs.  616  and  616), 
are  peculiar.  These  genera  are  Paradoxides  (see  fig.  613),  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  species,  Conocepfialus  (fig.  614),  JEllipso- 

'  o/Barrand€. 


IbMtit  qfth4  loioeMt  Fo$til^rou9  Btdt  in  BoJ^emia^  or  * 

FliT.  C'la 


Primordial  Zone  " 
VW.  fil4. 


Conoc^pfuilttJi  «tri4itu\  Emmricb. 
Ginetz  and  Skrey. 


Paradotoidei  Bohemicu*^  Ban*. 

About  one-third  nataral  size. 

•'LowMt   Silurian  B«d8"   of 

Ginetz,  Boliemia. 

(Eti«e  C.  of  Barrande.) 

Fig.  61T. 


Fig- 815. 


Aonotiua  integer^  BeTriob. 
Nat  size  and  magnified. 


Fig.  611 


Agnoitui  Seaa,  Bair. 
Nat  size,  Bkrej. 


cepkaluSy  Sao  (fig.  617),  Arionellus,  and 
Hydrocephalus.    They  have  all  a  facies  of 
their  own,  dependent  on  the  multiplication 
of  their  thoracic  segments,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 
All  the  Bohemian  species  differ  as  yet 
from  any  found  in  England,  which  may 
be  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  small  num- 
ber as  yet  known  in  Great  Britain ;  or  it 
may  be  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
^7^  d?..';  'eyi^ra^'in^Sfa^ed:  geographical  causes.    It  seems,  neverthe- 
but  the  facial  sutures  are  not  com-  less,  to  Confirm  the  vicw  here  taken  of  the 

()lete<i ;  at « the  full-grown  animal,  half  '.  mi.  •     j 

ts  true  size,  Is  shown.  "primordial  zouc     being  characterized 

by  fossils  distinguishable  from  the  Llandeilo,  or  Lower  Silurian  group ; 

because  tlie  other  and  higher  Silurian  formations  of  Barrande  have  each 

of  them  many  species  in  common  with  the  successive  subdivisions  of  the 

British  series. 


Sao  Mrmttrt^  Barrande,  In  Its  Tariona 
stages  of  growth.    Skrey. 

The  small  lines  beneath  indicate  the 
true  size.  In  the  voungest  state,  a, 
no  seirments  are  vi«ible :  as  the  roet»- 
morplitisis  prosrreissea,  &,  e,  the   body 
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One  of  the  so-called  "  primordial"  Trilobites  of  the  genus  Sao^  a  form 
not  found  as  jet  elsewhere  in  the  world,  has  afforded  M.  Barrande  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  metamoi3>hosi8  of  these  creatures ;  for  he  has  traced 
them  through  no  less  than  twenty  stages  of  their  development  A  few 
of  these  changes  have  been  selected  for  representation  in  the  accompany- 
ing figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which  differ- 
ent segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appearance.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crystalline  condition  usually  belonging  to 
rocks  of  this  age,  and  how  devoid  of  life  they  are  for  the  most  part  in 
North  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Shropshire,  the  information  respecting  such 
minute  details  of  the  Natural  History  ?(  these  crustaceans,  as  is  supplied 
by  the  Bohemian  strata,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  and  may  rea- 
sonably lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one  day  gain  an 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  ei*as  long 
antecedent  to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia 
are  insignificant  spots,  and  we  are  every  day  discovering  new  areas,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  beds  as  old  as  the 
**  primordial  schists,**  or  older,  may  be  studied. 

Sweden  and  Norway, — The  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
^primordial  schists"  of  Bohemia,  are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata, 
the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  an  able  naturalist,  M.  An- 
gelin,  in  his  " Palseontologica  Suecica  (1852-4)."  The  ''alum  schists," 
as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone,  contain 
trilobites  belonging  to  the  genera  ParadoxideSj  Olentis^  Agnosttu,  and 
others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  tlie  genus  last 
mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  de- 
veloped, and  others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  mul- 
tiplied, as  in  Paradoxides,  These  peculiarities  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  strata,  before  men- 
tioned. 

United  States  and  Canada, — In  the  taUe,  at  p.  444, 1  have  already 
pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  which  has 
long  been  known  as  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  in  Canada, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  as  at  Keesville,  it  is  a  white 
qnartzose  fine-grained  grit,  almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  divided 
into  horizontal  ripple-marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  flags  ci 
Britain,  and  replete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Lingula  in  such  numbers 
as  to  divide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  lower  portion  consisting 
of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles ;  the  upper  part  of  sandstone  con- 
taining fucoida,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical  holes,  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  by  annelids 
{Scolitkus  linearis). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois  and  elsewhere^ 
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many  fossil  footprints  have  been  obsei*ved  on  the  surface  of  its  rippled 
layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Moih 
treal,  in  1847,  and  wero  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a  tortoise;  bot 
Mr.  Logan  has  since  brought  some  of  the  slabs  to  London,  together 
with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs,  enabling  Professor  Owen  to  co^ 
rect  the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that  they  were  not  due 
to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  vertebrate  creature.  The 
Hunterian  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  trails  of 
more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably  allied  to  the  King 
Crab,  or  lAmultu,  Between  the  two  rows  of  foot-tracks  runs  an  im- 
pressed median  line  or  channel,  supposed  by  the  professor  to  have 
been  made  by  a  caudal  appendage  rather  than  by  a  prominent  part 
of  the  trunk.  Some  individuals  appear  to  have  had  three,  and  othen 
five  pairs,  of  limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The  width  of  the  tracks  be- 
tween the  outermost  impressions  varies  from  3}  to  5^  inches,  which 
would  imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  organic  bodj 
yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  antiquity.  Their  size  alone  is  therefore 
important,  as  warning  us  of  the  danger  of  drawing  any  inference,  from 
mere  negative  evidence,  as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  fauna  of  the 
earlier  seas. 

Mr.  Logan  informs  us,*  that  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone  in  Canada  rest  unconformably  on  a  still  older  series  of  aqueous 
rocks,  which,  as  he  says,  may  be  Cambrian  (Lower  Cambrian,  or,  perhaps, 
still  older  ?),  and  which  include  conglomerates  and  beds  of  limestone.  In 
both  of  these,  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  frequently  observed.  That 
these  contorted  rocks  are  of  aqueous  origin,  he  infers  from  the  presence  ot 
quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates.  Together  with  the  associated  igne- 
ous masses,  this  ancient  series  attainr.  a  thickness  of  at  least  10,000  feet, 
in  the  Lake  Huron  district,  and  includes  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that 
part  of  Canada.  Below  these  again  lies  gneiss,  with  interstratified  marble, 
in  which  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  both  large  and  small  are  not  un- 
common. This  phosphate,  as  Mr.  Logan  suggests,  may  have  '*  a  possible 
connection  with  life  in  those  ancient  rocks.** 

In  the  frontispiece  to  tliis  volume,  and  in  fig.  83,  p.  59,  the  reader  maj 
refer  to  a  section  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  Devonian  strata  lie 
unconformably  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurian  schists,  and  I  have  cited 
the  eloquent  reflections  of  Playfair  when  he  looked,  with  his  teacher 
Button,  ^  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time."  But  in  the  lake  district  of  N. 
America,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  forming  the  upper  or  horizontal  series, 
is  older  than  even  the  inclined  strata  of  St.  AbVs  Head  in  Scotland.  In 
Canada  again,  we  behold  the  monuments  of  still  another  penod  in  the 
remote  distance,  attesting,  as  Playfair  exclaimed,  *^  how  much  fiuther  the 
reason  may  go  than  the  imagination  can  venture  to  follow." 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Misdssippi.  Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  (1852),  of  the  lowest 

*  Quart  GeoL  Joam.  vol  viiL  p.  210i 
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Dikdocepkalus  JlUnnssoUrJt, 

Dalo  Owen,    i  dlmneter. 
A  large  cnataeenn  of  the  Glenoid 

croapb      Potodftm    SandMone. 

Pall*  of  Bt  Croix,  on  the  upper 

MiaslsslppL 


aedimentary  rocks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Fi^.  6i& 

Mississippi,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
Silurian  series.  They  are  many  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  for  the  most  part  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  above  de- 
scribed, but  including  in  their  upper  portions 
iotercalated  bands  of  magnesian  limestone,  and 
in  their  lower  some  argillaceous  beds.  Among 
the  shells  of  these  strata  are  species  of  Lingula 
md  Orthis,  and  several  trilobites  of  the  new 
genus  Dikelocephalus  (fig.  618).  These  rocks, 
occurring  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
seem  destined  hereafter  to  throw  great  light 
on  the  state  of  orgam'c  life  in  the  Cambrian 
period.  Six  beds  containing  trilobites,  sepa- 
rated by  strata  from  10  to  150  feet  thick,  are  already  enumerated. 

Relation  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  Faunas, — ^That  there  is  a  con- 
siderable connection  between  the  Cambrian  and  lower  Silurian  faunas, 
notwithstanding  that  nearly  every  species  may  be  distinct,  seems  evident ; 
but  it  may  not  be  a  closer  one  than  that  existing  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Devonian.  This  I  infer  from  the  following  facts, — that  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  Cambrian  or  primoixiial  fauna  of  Barrande  is  best 
developed,  it  consists  mainly  of  Trilobites ;  and  of  this  order  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  genera  and  all  the  species,  more  than  twenty  in  number, 
are,  with  one  exception  {Agnostua  pisiformis),  distinct  from  the  Silurian. 
But  M.  Barrande  observes  that  out  of  thirty-nine  Silurian  genera  of 
Trilobites,  no  less  than  eleven  pass  upwards  into  the  Devonian.  I^  there- 
fore, we  had  only  trilobites  in  the  latter,  its  generic  relationship  to  the 
Silurian  fauna  would  appear  greater  than  that  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Cam- 
brian. And,  though  the  details  of  the  English  rocks  of  this  age  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  the  species  at  least  appear  all  to  be  distinct.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  fossils  of  the  Swedish  strata,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  those  of  America. 

A  distinctive  character,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  fauna  of  this  period, 
by  which  we  seem  to  be  carried  one  step  farther  back  into  the  history  of 
organic  hfe. 

Supposed  Period  of  Invertebrate  Animals, 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a  bone-bed 
occurs  near  Ludlow,  in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abundant,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  a  highly  organized  structure,  referred  to  the  genus 
Onehus.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  having  first  an- 
nounced, in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichthyolites,  and  he  then  spoke 
of  them  as  **  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class.*^  In  his  new  and 
excellent  work,  entitled  "Siluria"  (p.  239),  he  reverts  to  the  opinion 
formerly  expressed  by  him,  and  observes  that  the  active  researches  of  the 
last  fourteen  yeara  in  Europe  and  America  "  have  failed  to  modify  that 
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geDeralization,"  addiog,  **  the  Silurian  system,  thei'efore,  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  a  long  early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  bad 
been  called  into  existence.'* 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  as  yet  no  re- 
mains of  fish  are  on  record  as  coming  from  any  stratum  older  than  the 
base  of  the  "  Uj^r  Ludlow."  (See  above,  p.  432.)  When  we  reflect  on 
the  number  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms,  Corals,  Trilobites,  and  other  fossils 
already  obtained  from  Silurian  strata  below  ^  the  Ludlow,"  we  may  well 
ask,  whether  any  other  set  of  fossiliferous  formations  were  ever  studied 
with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vast  an  area  without  yielding  some 
ich  thy  elites. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  before  we  accept,  even 
on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe,  for  ages 
after  it  was  habitable  by  all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  ^mained 
wholly  untenanted  by  vertebrate  animals.  In  the  first  }^ace,  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land-shells,  or  freshwater 
pulmoniferous  mollusks,  or  terrestinai  crustaceans,  or  plants  (except  fu- 
coids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper  Silurian.  Their  absence  may  admit  of 
explanation,  by  supposing  all  the  deposits  of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to 
have  been  formed  in  seas  far  from  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers. 
Here  and  there  indeed  a  shallow-water,  or  even  a  littoral  deposit  may 
have  been  met  with,  as  in  North  Wales,  for  example,  and  North  America; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known,  have 
certainly  a  more  pelagic  character  than  any  other  equally  important  fovr 
mations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence,  that 
the  only  stratum  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  land-plants  is  also  ih% 
only  one  which  has  afforded  the  bones  of  fish.  Bone-beds  in  general, 
such  as  that  of  the  Lias  near  Bristol,  those  of  the  Trias  near  Stuttgardt,  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Bnstol  and  Armagh,  and  lasUy  that  of 
the  ^  Upper  Ludlow,"  are  remarkable  for  containing  teeth  and  bones, 
much  rolled  and  implying  transportation  from  a  distance.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  spores  of  Lyoopodiacese  (see  p.  432)  with  the  Ludlow  fish- 
bones shows  that  plants  had  been  washed  from  some  dry  land,  then 
existing,  and  had  been  drifted  into  a  common  submarine  receptacle 
with  the  bones.  More  usually,  however,  the  "Upper  Ludlow,''  like 
the  "  Lower  Silurian,"  is  devoid  of  plants  and  equally  destitute  of  ich- 
thyolites. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cephalopoda  were  so  abundant  in  the  Si- 
lurian period  that  they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  fish ;  to 
which  we  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  t<^ether  in  the  Carboniferous  and 
Liassic  Seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  We  may  also 
suggest  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  distribution  of 
scattered  bones  and  teeth,  or  the  skeletons  of  dead  fish  on  the  floor  of  the 
existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right  to  theorize  with  confidence  on  the  abeenoe 
ci  such  relics  over  wide  spaces  at  foimer  eras. 
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They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  inform 
tis  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  soil  of  f 
forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  may  have  flourished 
for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  Professor  E.  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Mc Andrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle  of  Portland 
to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shetland,  recording 
and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic  bodies  brought  up  bj 
them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredginga,  made  at  different  distances 
from  the  shore,  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  others  forty  miles  distant.  The 
list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca, 
or  Articulata,  was  very  great,  and  the  number  of  individuals  enormous ; 
but  the  only  instances  of  vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones 
and  two  or  three  vertebrae  of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have  dredged 
the  great  "  Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  gro:'4ids  off  the  Shetland 
Islands  fpr  shells  ^vithout  obtaining  the  bones  .r  teeth  of  any  dead 
fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the  mud.  This 
is  the  more  singular,  because  there  are  some  areas  where  recent  fish- 
bones occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  proftision,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology"  (see  Index,  "  Vidal") ;  two  bone-beds 
having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one  in  the  Irish  sea, 
and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  first  of  them  two,  and 
the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  where  the  lead  brings  up 
everywhere  the  vertebrae  of  fish  from  various  depths  between  45  to 
285  fathoms.  Th&se  may  be  compared  to  the  Upper  Ludlow  bone- 
bed  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  our  times,  as  on  that  of  the 
Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces  where  no  bones  are  imbedded 
in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that  fish 
leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places  where  they 
swarm  and  multiply  freely ;  whereas  currents  may  drift  their  bones  in 
great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living  fish.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what  takes  place  on  the  habitable 
land,  where,  instead  of  the  surface  becoming  encumbered  with  heaps 
of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  sub- 
stances are  removed  after  death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the 
digestive  powers  of  predaceous  beasts ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period 
a  geologist  should  seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of 
such  creatures,  he  must  look  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  area  where 
they  flourished.  He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  cov- 
ered at  the  time  with  water,  and  to  which  somes  bones  or  carcases 
may  have  been  occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  iu 
sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in  tracing 
back  the  signs  of  Yertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity.    Such  fricte 
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maj  be  useftil  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  the  point 
which  oar  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present  moment  can  be 
legarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  of  any  one  class  of 
beings  upon  the  earth. 


J)atei  of  the  Di^iovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertehrata  ;  shin- 
ing the  gradual  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Bocks  of  higher 
Antiquity, 

Geofcnpbical  LoealiUeiL 
Paris  (Gypsum  of  Mont- 

martreV 
Stooesfield* 
Stuttgardt' 
Paris  (Gypsum       Hont- 

martre).^ 
London  (Sbeppey  Clajy 

Thnriogia.* 

Saarbruck,  near  lYsTei* 
Elgin.* 

Tburiogia.* 
Glasgow.* 


Mammalia. 


Ares. 


Reptilia. 


PisoesL 


Year. 

'  1798. 

1818. 

^  1847, 

1782. 

1889. 

1710. 
1844. 
1852. 
1709. 
1798. 

1828. 
1840. 


Formstiona. 
Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  i.  p.  222). 

Lower  Oolite. 
Upper  Trias. 

Middle  Eocene  (orB.  I  p.  222). 

Lower  Eocene. 
Permian  (or  Zechstein). 
Carbon  iferousL 
Upper  DeTonian. 

Permian  (or  Kupfer-schieferi 
Carboniferous  (Mountain  Lime- 
stone). 
DeYonirtn. 
Upper  Silurian. 


Caithness." 
Ludlow." 


■  Cuvicr  (George).  Bulletin  Soc  Philom.  xx.  Scattered  bones  were  found  in 
the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  but  they  were  determined  osteologically,  and 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

*  In  1818,  Cuvier,  visiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  roamnudiin 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stooesfield.     See  also  above,  p.  Sll. 

■  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  340. 

*  M.  Darcet  discovered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Montmartre,  afterwards  recognized  as  such  by  Cuvier  (Ossemcns  Foss.,  Art 
•«  Oiseaux*'> 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol  Trans.  2d  Ser.  vol.  vi.  p.  208,  1889.  The  fossil  bird  dis- 
oovered  in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  referred 
to  the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nnmmulitic  beds,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  newer  date  tnan  the  Sheppey  Clay. 

*  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  {Protorotaurus  Speneri,  V.  Meyer)  was  figured 
by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.  (Miscel  Berlin,) 

*  See  above,  p.  897. 

*  See  above,  p.  412. 

*  Memorabilia  Saxuniss  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

*  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1798. 

"  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  GeoL  Trans.  2d  Ser.  vol.  iil  p.  141, 1828. 
'*  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  431* 

Obi.  The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  ii 
omitted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  booea  and 
teeth. 

How  many  living  writers  are  there  who,  before  the  year  1844,  gene^ 
alized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  before  the  Permian  era ! 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  ten  yeara,  they  have  lived  to  see  the  earliest  known 
date  of  the  creation  of  reptiles  carried  back  successively,  first  to  the  Car 
boniferous,  and  then  to  the  Upper  Devonian  pei-iods.  Before  the  yeai 
1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  tliat  the  Palaeotlierium  of  the  Paris  gyp- 
sum and  its  associates  were  the  first  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  ever 
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trod  the  surface  of  this  planet  So  fixed  was  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
majoritj  of  naturalists,  that,  when  at  lengtli  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia 
awoke  from  a  slumher  of  three  or  four  great  periods,  the  apparition  fiuled 
to  make  them  renounce  their  creed. 

•*  Unwillini^  I  my  lips  unelose^ 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  to  repoee/' 

First,  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was  called  in  question  ;  and  then  the  mam- 
malian character  of  the  relics.  Even  long  after  all  controversy  was  set  at 
rect  on  these  points,  the  real  import  of  the  new  revelation,  as  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development^  was  far  from  being  duly  appre* 
dated. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  or  three  species,  encountered  in  any  country 
or  in  the  rocks  of  any  epoch,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  or  standard  for 
measuring  the  grade  of  organization  of  any  terrestrial  fauna,  ancient  or 
modem.  Suppose  that  the  two  or  three  oolitic  species  first  brought  to 
light  had  really  been  all  marsupial,  as  was  for  a  time  erroneously  im- 
agined, this  would  not  have  borne  out  the  inference  which  some  attempted 
to  deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  placental  tribes.  Or,  if  when  some  monodelph  were  at  last 
actually  recognized  (at  Stonesfield),  they  happened  to  be  of  diminutive 
size,  and  to  belong  to  the  insectivora,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  from 
such  data  that  the  oolitic  fauna  ranked  low  in  the  general  scale,  as  the 
insectivora  may  do  in  an  existing  fauna.  The  real  significance  of  the  dis- 
coveries alluded  to  arises  from  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  estimating  the  true 
value  of  negative  evidence,  when  brought  to  bear  on  certain  speculative 
questions.  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first  creation  and 
the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  ^ve*  oolitic  mammalia  now  known 
there  were  many  successive  generations ;  and,  if  the  geographical  range 
of  each  species  was  limited  (which  we  have  no  right  to  assume),  still 
there  must  have  been  several  hundred  individuals  in  each  generation, 
and  probably,  when  the  species  reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands. 
When,  therefore,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or  three 
jaws  of  a  Spahcoiherium  in  the  Purbeck  limestone,  afler  countless  speci- 
mens of  Mollusca  and  Crustacea,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  fish,  and  rep- 
tiles had  been  previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply 
taught  that  these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  era  in  question, 
but  that  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  same  species 
peopled  the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence, whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ;  or,  if  they  left 
any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  persevering  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in  the 

•  I  bad  written  four^  bnt  while  thia  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press 
(Sept  26,  1854)  the  discovery  of  another  species  of  insectivorous  mammal  from 
Stonesfield  was  announced  to  tlic  British  Association  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  who  has  given  to  it  the  nnmo  of  Stereognnthus  ooliticrm.  It  is  raore  than 
twice  the  Pize  of  any  of  the  species  previously  ohtained  from  the  same  formation. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  including  the  recently  found  Spalacotherium  of  Pur- 
beck (see  p.  295),  five  British  mammalia  from  the  oolite. 
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above  table  (p.  456),  are  due  to  British  skill  ami  energy,  Great  Britain 
beiug  still  the  only  country  in  which  mamnialia  have  been  found  in 
Oolitic  rocks ;  the  only  region  where  any  reptiles  have  been  detected  in 
strata  as  old  as  the  Devonian ;  the  only  one  wherein  the  bones  of  birds 
have  l)ecn  traced  back  as  far  as  the  London  Clay.  And,  if  geology  had 
been  cultivated  with  less  zeal  in  our  island,  we  should  know  nothing  as 
yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mammalia  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  fauna  of  the  Paris  gypsum  (already  cited  as  having  once  laid 
claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever  flourished  on  the  earth) — ^namely,  firBt, 
that  of  the  Headon  series  (see  above,  p.  212) ;  and,  secondly,  one  long 
prior  to  it  in  date,  and  antecedent  to  the  London  Clay*  This  last  has 
already  afforded  us  indications  of  Quadruraana,  Cheiroptera,  Pachyder- 
mata,  and  Mai'supialia  (see  p.  217).  How  then  can  we  doubt,  if  eveiy 
area  on  the  globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  diligence, — if  all 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  were  equally  well  known, 
that  every  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest  recorded 
appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  would  have  to  be  altered  f 
Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the  size  of  England  and 
Scotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  (and  we  are  still  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  even  with  Great  Britain),  each  class  of  Vertebrata 
would  probably  recede  one  or  more  steps  farther  back  into  the  abyss  ot 
time :  fish  might  penetrate  into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into  the 
Lower  Devonian, — mammalia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into  tbo 
Chalk  or  Oolite, — and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Invertebrata,  Trilobites  and 
Cephalopoda  might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, — and  some  stray 
zoophyte,  like  the  Oldkamia,  into  rocks  now  styled  "  azoic." 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table,  it 
might  still  be  just  as  easy  as  now  to  found  a  theory  of  progressive  devel- 
opment on  the  new  set  of  positive  and  negative  facts  thus  established; 
for  the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  the  different  classes  of  fossil 
animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now ; — in  other  words,  our 
success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class  to  remote  eras  would  he 
greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  next  in  mammalia,  and  least  in  birds. 
That  we  should  meet  with  ichthyolites  more  universally  at  each  era,  and 
at  greater  depths  in  the  series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil  vertebrata, 
would  follow  partly  from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to  do  chiefly  with 
strata  of  marine  origin,  and  partly,  because  bones  of  fish,  however  partial 
and  capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless 
more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  recent  and  Pliocene  strata,  even  in  those 
of  freshwater  origin,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  their  remains  would 
be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  older  rocks,  as  the  Tahle 
proves  to  be  the  case, — even  in  tertiary  strata,  wherein  we  can  more 
readily  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

*  A  bird's  bone  is  recorded  as  having  been  lately  found  in  the  Woolvich 
beds  (beneath  the  London  clay),  by  Mr.  Prestwich ;  Geol  Quart  Joum.  voL  x. 
p.  167. 
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The  only  incoDgruity  between  the  geological  results,  aud  those  which 
our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  d  priori,  con- 
sists in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the  secondary  periods,  not 
even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  cretaceous,  there  was  a  greater 
development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now  witnessed  in  any  pai-t  of  the  globe. 
The  preponderance  of  this  class  over  the  mammalia  depended  probably 
on  climatal  and  geographical  conditions,  for  we  can  scarcely  refer  it  to 
**  progressive  development,"  by  which  the  vertebrate  type  was  steadily 
improving,  or  becoming  more  perfect,  as  Time  rolled  on.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  positive  proofs  now  obtained  of  the  creation  of  mam- 
malia before  the  excess  of  reptiles  had  ceased, — nay,  apparently  before  it 
had  even  reached  its  maximum. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  simply  express  my  own  conviction  that  we  are 
still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  inquiries ;  and  that,  as  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  so  in  the  next  half  century,  we  shall  be  called  upon  repeatedly  to 
modify  our  first  opinions  respecting  the  range  in  time  of  the  various  classes 
of  fossil  Yertebrata.  It  would  therefore  be  premature  to  generalize  at 
present  on  the  non-existence,  or  even  on  the  scarcity  of  Yertebrata, 
whether  terrestiial  or  aquatic,  at  periods  of  high  antiquity,  such  as  the 
Silurian  and  Cambrian.* 

*  For  obMrvatioDs  on  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  ia  the  coal,  see  above^  p.  401. 
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VOLCANIC   ROCKS. 


Trap  rocks — ^Name,  whence  derived — ^Tlieir  igneous  origin  at  first  doubted— 
Their  general  appearance  and  character— Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how 
formed — Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  volcanic  rocks — ^Varieties  ot 
felspar — Hornblende  and  augite — Isomorphism — Rocks^  how  to  be  studied— 
Basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone,  porphyry  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lava,  tuff — Agglo- 
merate— Laterite — Alphabetical  list,  and  explanation  of  names  and  synonymi 
of  volcanic  rocks — Table  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  most  abundant  in  the 
volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  fomiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  described,  we  have 
next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  that  term.    Suppose  a  a,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  to  represent 

Fig.  «19. 

__  Js . ii  "v . 


a.  Hypogeno  formations,  Btntifled  and  unstratifled. 

b,  Aqueoos  formaUons.  e.  Voleaolcroeks. 

the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  nietamorphic ;  &  &  the 
fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes 
found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  6, 
sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  h. 
They  also  are  seen,  in  some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstrati- 
fied  division  of  a,  or  the  Plutonic  rocks. 

When  geologists  firat  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.  They  found  certain  rocks,  for  the 
most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a  peculiar  mineral  compositioD, 
to  which  they  gave  different  names,  such  as  basalt^  greenstone,  porphyiy, 
and  amygdaloid.  All  these,  which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one 
fiaraily,  were  called  "trap"  by  Bergmann,  from  irappa,  Swedish  for  a 
flight  of  steps — a  name  since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  science  ;  for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class 
occurred  in  great  tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent^  so  as  to  form  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration 
appears  to  be  derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  ter- 
minations of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on 
the  land  or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know, 
in  tlie  case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  has 
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ceased  to  flow,  and  grown  solid,  veiy  commonly  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 
as  at  a,  fig.  620.    But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises  more 
frequently  from  the  mode  in  which  hori- 
zontal masses  of  igneous  rock,  such  as  6  c,  Fig:  eao. 
intercalated    between    aqueous    strata,    or 
showers  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes,  have, 
subsequently  to  their  origin,  been  exposed, 
at  different  heights,  by  denudation.     Such 
an  outline,   it  is  true,  is  not  peculiar  to 

trap  rocks;  great  beds  of  limestone,  and  StoHike  ai>peanDoe  of  trap. 
other  hard  kinds  of  stone,  often  presenting 
similar  terraces  and  precipices ;  but  these  are  usuallv  on  a  smaller  scale, 
or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic  steps,  or  form  less  aecided  features  in 
the  landscape,  as  being  less  distinct  in  structure  and  composition  from  the 
associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the  be- 
ginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the  aqueous 
formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already  stated,  in 
tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes^ of  stratification 
in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes  they  form  chains  of 
hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  uufrequently  they  are  seen  as  ''  dikes  " 
or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossiliferous  beds.  The  rock  is  occasion- 
ally columnar,  the  columns  sometimes  decomposing  into  balls  of  various 
sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  decomposing 
surface  very  commonly  assumes  a  coating  of  a  rusty  iron  color,  from  the 
oxidation  of  ferruginous  matter,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite 
or  hornblende  occurs ;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
white  opake  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  felspar. 
On  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have  not  suffered 
disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline  arrangement  in  one  or 
more  of  the  component  min^als.  Sometimes  the  texture  of  the  mass  is 
cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it  has  once  been  full  of  pores  and 
cells,  which  have  afterwards  become  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
other  infiltrated  mineral. 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disintegra- 
tion. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for  the"  growth  of 
vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  deficiency  of  calca- 
reous matter  might  at  first  be  suspected  ;  but  although  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of  amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
lime  sometimes  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  augite  and  horn- 
blende.    (See  Table,  p.  475.) 

Cones  and  Craters. — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter 
has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has  never  since 
been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and  craters  constitute 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  ft)rmations.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France,  in  the  ancient  provinces  of 
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Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where  they  observe,  for  the  most  part,  a 
linear  annngement,  and  form  chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the 
eruptions  have  happened  within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava 
may  still  be  traced  distinctly  descending  from  many  of  the  crater^  and 
following  the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing  valleys.     The  origin  of  the 

Fig.  e2i. 


Part  of  the  chAin  of  extinct  volcanoes  called  Uie  Hunts  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scropa) 

cone  and  Ciater-shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having 
been  watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragments 
of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  are  shivei-ed  into  minute  atoms.  At  the 
same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through  the  chimney  or 
vent  by  which  tlie  gases  make  their  escape.  Although  extremely  heavy, 
this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of  entangled  gaseous  fluids, 
chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapor,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is 
made  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  generated  at 
the  bottom  by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into 
the  air,  where  it  separates  into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture 
by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  fonns  icon*, 
other  portions  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dusL  The 
showering  down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  erup- 
tion gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  whidh  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis,  k 
the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam  and 
other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ;  but  some- 
times it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  621),  and  often  it  flows 
out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base* 
Composition  and  ^Nomenclature. — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modem  volcanoes  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean ;  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth^s  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

•  For  a  deicription  and  theory  of  active  volcanoes^  see  Principles  of  Geol<^, 
diaps.  zxiv.  et  teq.  and  zzxii. 
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dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  might  be  added ;  while  those 
founded  chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphjry,  amygdaloid,  lava, 
Tolcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  tuflf,  scoriae,  and  pumice.  It  may  be 
stated  generally,  that  all  these  are  mainly  composed  of  two  minerals, 
or  families  of  simple  minerals, /e/«par  and  hornblende  ;  but  the  felspar 
preponderates  greatly  even  in  those  rocks  to  which  the  hornblendic  min- 
eral imparts  its  distinctive  character  and  prevailing  color. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar  (often 
called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the  predominant 
alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  475) ;  or,  secondly,  albite,  that  is  to  say, 
sodarfelspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda  instead  of  potash  ;  or, 
thirdly,  Oligoclase ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labradorite),  which 
differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues,  but  also  in  its  angle  of  fracture  or 
cleavage,  and  its  composition.  We  also  read  much  of  two  other  kinds, 
called  glassy  felspar  and  compact  felspar,  which,  however,  cannot  rank  &s 
varieties  of  equal  importance,  but  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar 
appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  fjJassy  crystals ;  and  as  to  compact 
felspar,  it  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature,  sometimes  containing 
largely  both  soda  and  potash ;  and  which  might  be  called  a  felspathic 
paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original  matrix 
have  crystallized.  The  more  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  all  the 
varieties  or  species  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda,  al- 
though in  some  of  them  the  one,  and  in  others  the  other  alkali  greatly 
prevails. 

The  hornblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first,  horn* 
blende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as  very  distinct, 
although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are 
not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one  crystalline  form  of 
native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  tliis  point  is  curious  and  in- 
structive. Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and  his 
proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of  Haliy, 
Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that  the  form 
of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  difterent,  and  their  structure,  as 
shown  by  cleavage^  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving  the  mineral 
with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that  augite  usually 
contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ;  which  last,  though 
not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into  its  compa^^ition  in  mi- 
nute quantity.  In  addition  to  these  charactei-s,  it  was  remarked  as  a 
geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are  very  rarely  associated  to- 
gether in  the  same  rock ;  and  that  when  this  happened,  as  in  some  lavas 
of  modern  date,  the  hornblende  occure  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where 
crystallization  may  have  taken  place  more  slowly,  while  the  augite  merely 
lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may  have  been  produced  rapidly.  It 
was  also  remarked,  that  in  the  crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forma 
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were  frequent,  the  horublendic  entirely  absent;  hence  it  was  conjee* 
tured  that  hornblende  might  be  the  i-esult  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid 
cooling.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and 
Berthier  were  able  to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed 
in  forming  hornblende.  Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  horn- 
blende in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not^  on  cooling, 
assume  its  previous  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The 
same  mineralogist  observed  certain  crystab  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  eUavagey  while  they  had  the  external  form  of 
augite. 

K,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may  assume 
the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferently,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  is  neverthelen 
certain  that  the  variety  commonly  called  augite,  and  recognized  by  a 
peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  hme  in  it,  and  less  alumina, 
than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities  of  these  elements 
do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably  the  facts  and  ex- 
periments above  mentioned  show  the  very  near  a£Qnity  of  hornblende 
and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one  into  the  other,  by  melting 
and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  demonstrate  their  absolute  identity. 
For  there  is  often  some  portion  of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are 
not  in  perfect  chemical  combination  with  tlie  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
for  example,  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex 
into  its  own  form  of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as 
sand,  and  yet  not  preventing  tlie  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the 
form  proper  to  it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some 
one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  a  ciystal  may  be  excluded  from 
perfect  chemical  union ;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystalliz^ 
the  same  elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and 
thus  a  new  mineral  may  be  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen,  for  example,  may,  when  the 
melted  matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  diffdrent  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to^ 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals^ 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced  chemistB 
have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For  the  reader  will 
find  that  crystals  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by  physical 
characters,  crystalHne  form,  and  optical  properties,  have  often  been  de- 
clared by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements.  (See 
the  table  at  p.  475.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  subveisive  of 
the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  constant  re- 
lation between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of  a  mineral  and  ita 
chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly,  however,  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy  into  confusion,  was  in  a 
great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles  by  the  discoveries  of  Pn^eaaor 
MitBcherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that  the  composition  of  the  mm* 
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erals  which  had  appeared  so  variable,  was  governed  by  a  general  law,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Uomorphism  (from  Kfog,  isos,  equal,  and  f^op^i), 
morphe,  form).  According  to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species 
of  mineral  are  not  absolutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one 
ingredient  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous 
ingredient  Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  por- 
tions of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious 
substitutions,  however,  of  pailicular  elements  cannot  exceed  certain  de- 
fined limits. 

Pyroxene^  a  name  of  Haiiy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descriptions  of 
volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a  general  name, 
under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hypei-sthene  may  be  united,  for  these 
three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral  species,  having  the  same 
chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphibole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Hornblende 
and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  stops  made  in  the 
progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological  student 
must  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  &miliaiize  himself  with  the  char- 
acters of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple  mine|als  of  which 
rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  from  books,  but 
requires  personal  inspection,  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  ac- 
custom the  eye  to  know  the  appearance  of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To 
learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from  quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be 
first  aimed  at.  In  general  we  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  fvom  its  extreme 
hardness,  receives  no  impression.  But  when  these  two  minerals  occur  in 
a  granular  and  uncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be 
discouraged  if,  after  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  cleavage ;  but  when  in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used, 
for  the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  flame,  whereas  those  of 
quartz  are  infusible.  If  the  geologist  is  desirous  of  detecting  the  varieties 
of  felspar  above  enumerated,  or  distinguishing  hornblende  from  augite,  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  goniometer  as  a  test  of  the 
angle  of  cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
will  not  be  found  difScult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  extremely 
different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  volcanic  rodoi 
in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part  are  easily  re- 
cognizable. But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements  in  very  different 
proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively  composed  of  felspar, 
and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is 
almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet  certain  compounds  prevail  so 
extensively  in  nature,  and  preserve  so  much  uniformity  of  aspect  and 
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oompoBition,  that  it  is  useful  in  geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks, 
and  to  assign  names  to  them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and 
others  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

Bagalt. — ^As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conspicuous 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trap,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  comprehensirely,  and 
•ometimes  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  generally  applied  to  any  trap  rock 
of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-gray  color,  having  a  uniform  and  compact 
texture.  Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar,  augite, 
and  iix>n,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an  olive-green  color,  called  olivine,  is 
often  superadded,  in  distinct  grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is 
usually  magnetic,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium. 
The  term  *'  Dolerite"  is  now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is 
of  the  variety  called  Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Basalt,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  ^  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of 
water  being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  blow- 
pipe, to  which  they  owe  their  appellation."*  Of  late  years  the  analyses  of 
M.  Delesse  and  other  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown  that  the  opinion 
once  entertained,  that  augite  was  the  prevailing  mineral  in  basalt,  or 
even  in  the  most  augitic  trap  rocks,  must  be  abandoned.  Although 
its  presence  gives  to  these  rocks  their  distinctive  character  as  con- 
trasted with  Uachytes,  still  the  principal  element  in  their  composition  is 
felspar. 

Augite' rock  has)  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made  up 
principally  or  wholly  of  augite,f  and  in  some  veinstones,  says  Delesse, 
such  a  rock  may  be  found ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  by  the 
name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar  than  in  augite.  Am- 
phibolite,  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rock,  is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic 
&mily,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende,  and  in  which  this  minenil 
has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but  Delesse  finds,  by  analysis,  that 
the  telspar  may  be  in  excess,  the  base  being  felspathic 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great; 
and  as  this  mineral  difiei:^  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analysis,  p.  475),  containing  even  a 
laiger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  much  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  nmy  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action^  into  ser- 
pentine. 

Trachyte, — ^This  name,  derived  from  ^pa^wf,  rough,  has  been  given  to 
tlie  felspathic  class  of  voLcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse,  cellular  paste, 
jough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has  commonly  been  snppoeed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according  to  M.  Delesse  it  is  variable  in 

*  Yolcanoefl,  2d  ed.  p.  !&  f  Mineralreicby  2d  ed.  p^  85. 
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ooiDpoBitioDf  its  prevailing  alkali  being  soda.  Through  the  base  are 
disserainated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and 
hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte,  properly  so  called,  there  is  no 
quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which  occur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates, 
or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to  the  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three 
atoms  to  one.* 

Trachytie  Porphyry^  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  composi- 
tion of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  angite  or  titar 
niferous  iron.  Andesiie  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to  a  trachyte 
of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  cjiUed  Andesin,  together  with 
glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  disseminated  through  a  dark- 
color^  base. 

Clinkstone,  or  Pkonoiite, — Among  the  felspathic  products  of  volcanic 
action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination,  which  is 
sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings  when  struck 
with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name ;  is  compact,  and  usually  of  a  gray- 
ish blue  or  brownish  color ;  is  variable  in  composition,  but  almost  entirely 
composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar 
and  mesotype.  When  it  contains  disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is 
ealled  Clinkstone  porphyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures,  whether  of 
hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The  term  diorite  has 
been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the  chief  cause  of  the  green 
color,  in  most  greea<^tones,  is  not  green  hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green 
siliceous  base,  very  variable  and  indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark 
color,  however,  of  diorite  is  usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of 
hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently  of  the 
frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  therefore  pro- 
posed that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  com- 
position in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  component  m\v^ 
erals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite,  which  contains  53  per 
cent  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86  ;  whereas  trachyte,  which  has 
66  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2*68 ;  trachytie  porphyry,  con- 
taining 69  per  cent  of  silica,  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take 
a  rock  of  intermediate  composition,  such  as  that  prevailing  in  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich  calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of 
silica  being  intermediate,  or  58  per  cent,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than 
trachyte,  and  lees  than  basaltf  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  color, 
sometimes  almost  black,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  gray,  and  even  occa- 
Aonally  white.  As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  tra- 
chytes contain  both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash- 

•  Dr.  Daabeny  on  Volcanoes,  2d  eA  pp.  14, 16.  f  Ibid. 
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felspare  being  geDerally  abundant  in  the  granites.  The  volcanic  rocke 
moreover,  whether  basaltic  or  trachytic,  contain  less  silica  than  the  gra- 
nites, in  which  last  the  excess  of  silica  has  gone  to  form  quartz.  This 
mineral,  so  conspicuous  in  granite,  is  usually  wanting  in  the  volcanic  for- 
mations, and  never  predominates  in  them. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeds  that  of  other 
rocks,  for  the  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  commonly  abound  in  their 
composition  serve  as  a  flux  to  the  large  quantity  of  silica,  which  would  be 
otherwise  so  refractory  an  ingredient 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  igneous  rocks,  the 
charaetera  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rather  than  their  com- 
position. 

Porphyry  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  volcanic 
formations.  When  distinct  cijstals  of  one  or  more  minerals  are  scattered 
through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed  a  porphyry  (see 
fig.  622).  Thus  trachyte  is  porphyritic ;  for  in  it,  as  in  many  modem 
lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  felspar;  but  in  some  porphyries  the  crystals 
are  of  augite,  olivine,  or  other  minerals.  If  the  base  be  greenstone^ 
basalt,  or  pitchstone,  the  rock  may  be 
denominated  greenstone-porphyry,  pitch-  Fig.«2i 

stone  porphyry,  and  so  forth.  The  old 
elassioal  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the 
red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  or  the  well-known 
**  Rosso  antico.^  It  consists,  according  to 
Delesse,  of  a  red  felspathic  base  in  which 
are  disseminated  rose-colored  crystals  of 
the  felspar  called  oligoclaee,  with  some 
plates  of  blackish  hornblende  and  grains 
of  oxidized  iron-ore  (fer  oligiste).  lUd 
quartziferous  porphyry  is  a  much  more 
siliceous  rock,  containing  about  70  or  80  ^,^  crpul^^l^m^^^ym. 
per  cent,  of  silex,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  of  homWeBdo  and  ftbpar. 

only  62  per  cent 

Amygdaloid, — ^This  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting  of 
every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which  round 
or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate,  chalcedony,  cal- 
careous spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of  wack^,  basalt, 
greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  amygdala^  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this  structure  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its  formation  in  modem  lavas. 
Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by  bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in 
the  melted  matter.  After  or  during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaoeB 
are  gradually  filled  up  by  matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered 
by  water  permeating  the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  soroetimeB 
lengthened  by  the  flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of 
such  cavities  have  the  foim  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal 
traps  of  Scotland,  where  the  nodules  hare  decomposed,  the  empty  cells 
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are  seen  to  have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this  respect  exactly 
resemble  scoriaceoas  iavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a 
fragment  of  stone  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava 
in  Auvergne.  One  half  is  scoria- 
oeous,  the  pores  being  perfectly  emp- 
ty; the  other  part  is  amygdaloidal, 
the  pores  or  cells  being  mostly  filled 
up  with  carbonate  of  lime,  forming 
white  kernels. 

Lava, — This  term  has  a  some- 
what vague  signification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
volcanic  vents.  When  this  matter 
consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoriaceous, 
and  the  mass  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more 
slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  a  small  portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed 
by  the  first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  Uie  main 
current,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  tho 
damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porpbyritic,  but  even  the  scoriaceous 
part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have  been  derived  from 
some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  pre-existed,  but  were  not  melted, 
as  being  more  infusible  in  their  nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belongs  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open 
air  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground,  it 
is  called  trap. 

There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  trachytic,  as 
in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in  Vesuvius  and 
Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesitic,  as  those  of  Chili ;  some  of  the  most 
modern  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augite,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of 
aogite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Scoriof  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
ScoricB  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  color,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitic  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy, 
fibrous  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachytic  and  other 


*  Q«  Boie,  Amu  des  Mines,  tooL  vitl  p.  82L 
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lavas ;  the  relation,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava  is  not 
yet  well  undei-stood.  Von  Buch  says  that  it  never  occurs  where  only 
Labrador-felspar  is  present 

Volcanic  tuff,  Trap  itiff. — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  scoris  and 
pumice,  above  mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by  volcanic 
explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of  active  voh 
canoes,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  with  small  pieces  ot 
other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or  into  the 
sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells,  and  are  stratified. 
Such  tufis  are  sometimes  bound  together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and 
form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  But  even  ^hen  little  or  no 
lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinaiy 
tuffs  to  cohere  together.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  compositioD, 
some  tuffs,  or  volcanic  grits,  as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordi- 
nary sandstones  by  the  angularity  of  their  grains,  and  they  often  i* ass  into 
volcanic  breccias. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term  tuff,  or 
tufifi,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally  of  pumice, 
using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.*  The  peperinos  thus  dis- 
tinguished are  usually  brown,  and  the  tufi&  gray  or  white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic  ma- 
terials, interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  sometimes  be 
tuf&,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found  in  ordinary 
dikes.  The  chocolate-colored  mud,  which  was  poured  for  weeks  out 
of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1831,  must, 
when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted  a  stone  heavier 
than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable  powder  which  has 
&llen  for  days  through  tlie  atmosphere,  during  some  modem  erup- 
tions, has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being  compressed,  as  much 
as  ordinary  trap-rocks^  and  to  be  often  identical  with  these  in  mineral 
composition. 

Palagonite-tuff, — The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  ol 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite-tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  ^cily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous, 
and  has  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  be  defined  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkali.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown color,  and  its  specific  density,  2  43.  It  enters  laigely  iutu 
the  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered  by 
Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on  ?ol- 
canic  tufib. 

*  Oeol.  Trans.  2d  series,  voL  il  p.  211. 
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Agglomerate, — ^Id  tlie  neighborhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we  frequently 
observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed  during 
eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  tlie  subjacent 
stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall  in 
showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  distance 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of  different 
varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but  other  kinds  of  rock,  such 
as  granite,  or  even  fossiliferous  limestones,  may  be  intermixed ;  in  short, 
any  substance  tlirough  which  the  expansive  gases  have  forced  their  way« 
The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies 
in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by  the  slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they 
roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain,  which  often  accompany  eniptions.  But  if  the 
power  of  running  water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  su£B- 
cient  to  carry  the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless 
where  ice  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  ingles,  and  .he  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate.  If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoriss 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  rounded  form  to  at- 
trition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ;  for 
they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often  50  or 
100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification.  The  term 
volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuf&  which  are  made  up  of 
small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in  motion, 
split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  afler  the  current  has  ceased 
to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the  general  suifaoc* 
Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure  the  agglomerates 
above  described,  although  tlie  composition  of  the  materials  will  usually 
be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  red,  jaspory,  or  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  '*  ochre-beds,'^  dividing 
the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were  found  by 
Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  part 
reduced  to  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed,  they  were  found  to  be 
clay  colored  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tlie  layers  of 
laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted  from  atmospheric  decomposi- 
tion. In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  streams  of  lava  of  subaerial 
origin  are  often  divided  by  red  bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils 
.  formed  by  tlie  decomposition  of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of 
these  soils  having  been  colored  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron, 
others  burnt  into  a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These 
red  bands  are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava,  scoriae,  or  tuff*,  has  often  accumulated  to  a 
great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them  by 
alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India  may  have 
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had  a  similar  origin.     In  India,  however,  especially  in  the  Dcccan,  the 
term  **  lalerite"  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely. 

It  would  be  tedious  fo  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and  lava 
which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  suflSciently  abundant 
to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is  too  apt  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen  to  prevail  in 
districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  subjoin  here, 
in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  and  synonyms 
most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations,  to  which  I  have  added  a 
table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals  most  abundant  in  the  volcanic 
and  hypogene  rocks. 


Explanation  of  the  Names,  Synonyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  of  ihs 
more  abundant  Volcanic  Bocks. 

AooLOifKRATE.  A  coarse  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  f 
volcanic  vents,  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixture  of 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates  *'  may  be  applied  to  mix- 
tures in  which  water-worn  stones  occur. 

ApHANm.    See  Cornean. 

Amfhiboutk,  or  Hoknblendk  Rock,  which  see. 

Amygdaloid.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  tee  p.  468. 

Auorrx  Rock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  family,  composed  of  felsi)ar  and  augite. 
See  p  466. 

AuaiTic-POBFHTRT.  Crystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  Augite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  gray  base.     {Roee,  Ann,  dee  Minen,  torn.  8,  p.  22,  1885.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite  with  magnetio  iron,  olivine, 

^    See  p.  466. 
Basanitb.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  bssali, 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it 

Claybtonx  and  Claystonx-pobpbyry.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  color,  like  an  indurated  clay  ;  passes  into  hornstone ;  generally 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

CuNXSToiTE.  %n.  Phonolite,  fissile  Petrosilex,  see  p.  467  ;  a  grayish-blue  rock, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture,  ringing 
under  the  hammer ;  principally  composed  of  felepar,  and,  according  to 
Gmclin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.     (Leonhard^  Mineralreichj  p  102.) 

Compact  Fei^fak,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex ;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  hornstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone, but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.  (MaeCuUoeh'e  CUueiJUation  of 
Hoeke,  p.  481.) 

Cobheam  or  Aphanits.  A  compact  homogeneous  rock  without  a  trace  of  crystal- 
lization, breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts ;  con- 
sists of  hornblende,  quartz,  and  felspar,  in  intimate  combination.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  comu^  horn,  in  allusion  to  its 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

DuiXAGB  Rook.  Syn.  Eophotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  OphioIite&  Compounded 
of  felspar  and  diallage. 
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DioRiTS.  A  kind  of  Greenstone,  which  see.  Coinpon<«Dt8,  feUpar  and  horn 
blende  in  grains.  According  to  Hose,  Ann.  dea  Minea^  torn.  8,  p.  4,  dioriit 
oonsists  of  albile  and  hornblende,  but  Delease  has  shown  that  the  felspar 
may  be  Oligoclase  or  Labradorite.  (Ann.  dea  Minea^  184i\  torn.  16,  p. 
82S.)  Its  dark  color  is  due  to  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  Se^ 
above,  p.  467. 

DoLS&iTC  According  to  Rose  {ibid.  p.  32),  its  composition  is  black  augite  and 
Labrador-felspar;  according  to  Leonhard  (Miner alreieh,  &a,  p.  17),  augite, 
Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.     See  above,  p.  466. 

DoMiT^.     An  earthy  traekiftef  found  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne. 

EupBonoB.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (Roae^  ibid, 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augito 
or  hornblende  and  Saussurite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  (Atlanta  Mine- 
ralogy,  p.  158.)  Haidinger  fii*st  observed  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
surrounds  the  crystals  of  diallage. 

FxuPAR-PORPHTar.  Syn.  Hornstone -porphyry ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.     See  also  Hornstone. 

Oabbro^  aee  Diallage  rock. 

Greenitonk.    Syn,  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.    See  above,  p.  467. 

Gratstonb.    (Graustein  uf  Werner.)    Lead-gray  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 

felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 

(Scrope,  Joum.  of  ScL  No.  42,  p.  221.)     Gra3'8tono  lavas  are  intermediate 

in  composition  between  basaltic  and  tracliytic  lavas. 

HoRHBLENDB  RccK,  or  AiipHiBOLrrE.  Tliis  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veina  Any  rooks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
cotispicuous  part,  constituting  the  "roches  amphiboliques**  of  French 
•writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or 
less  felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or 
aphanite.     See  p.  466. 

HoRKSTO.NE-POEPUTRY.  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  (Leonltardy  loe.  eit)  with  a 
base  of  hornstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  differing  from  com- 
pact felspar  in  being  infusible. 

HtPEEflTnxNB  Rock,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypersthene 
(Roae,  Ann.  dea  Mines,  tom.  8,  p.  18),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough, 
grayish,  and  greenish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in 
which  hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delesse, 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  hornblende  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene 
rock,  often  enveloping  the  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a 
pearly  or  metallic-pearly  lustre. 

LiATXRiTE.  A  red,  jaspery,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  clay  colored  with  red  ochre.  See 
above,  p.  471. 

Mjci^phtrr.  a  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  color  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delesse  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discolored  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  does  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isolated,  and  few  in 
number.  (Ann,  dea  Minea,  4th  ser.  torn.  xiL  p.  228.)  From  ficXa^  mdiu, 
blaek. 
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Obsidian.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glaM,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 

Ofbsouve.    a  name  given  by  AL  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 

Ophitje.  A  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  very 
yariable  in  composition,  usually  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  horn- 
blende, and  sometimes  augite,  occasionally  of  a  green  color,  and  passing 
into  serpentine. 

Palaoovitx  TuFr.    An  altered  volcanic  tuff  containing  the  subetance  termed  pa- 

lagonite.     See  p.  470. 
Peabustonb.     a  volcanic  rock,  having  the  lustre  of  mother  of  pearl;  usually 

having  a  nodular  structure;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  less  glassy. 
p£pEBiNO.    A  form  of  volcanic  tufl^  composed  of  basaltic  scorisB.    See  p.  470i 
pKTBOeiLEX.     See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar. 
PnoNOLiTE.    Syn.  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 
Pitchstone,  or  Ketinite,  of  the  French.   Vitreous  lava,  less  glassy  than  obsidian; 

a  blackish  green  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  and  ap 

pearance  of  pitch  ;  composition  usually  of  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  with 

a  little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forms  a  dike  thirty  feet 

wide,  cutting  through  sandstone. 
Pumice.    A  light,  spongy,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.     See  p.  469. 
PraoxKNic-PORPUYBY,  same  as  augitic- porphyry,  pyroxene  being  Haiiy's  name  for 

augite. 

ScoBiA  Syn,  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  or  black  porous  form  of  lava 
See  p.  469. 

Bebfentinb.  a  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  composition 
always  approaches  very  near  to  the  mineral  called  **  noble  serpentine* 
(tee  Table  of  Ayal3*8e$,  p.  475),  which  forms  veins  in  this  rock.  The  mine- 
rals most  commonly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet,  chlorite 
ozydulous  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  Tlie  diallage  and  garnet  occurriog 
in  serpentine  are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  crystallized  ia 
other  rocks.  (DeUsse  Ann.  dee  Jlinea^  1861,  torn,  xviil  p.  309).  Occurs 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  in- 
differently a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series.  Its  absence 
from  recent  volcanic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to 
the  metamorphio  class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  catting 
through  aqueous  formations,  it  may  be  au  altered  basalt^  which  abounded 
greatly  in  olivine. 

Tefhbine,  synonymous  with  lava.  Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart 
ToADSTONB.  A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wack^  which  see. 
Tbachtte.     Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

See  p.  466. 
Trap  Tuff.    See  p.  470. 
Trass.    A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-oraters  during  ernptioos; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
Tuff.     Syn,  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  470. 

ViTBEOus  Lava.    See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
Volcanic  Tuff.     See  p.  470. 

Wacke.    a  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect    It 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  streak 

WniNBTONB.    A  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  aad  other  hard  trap  rockiL 
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ANALYSIS   OF   MINERALS   MOST   ABUNDANT   IN   THE    VOLCANIC    AND 
HYPOOENE   ROCKS. 


M.y. 


Iron 
Ozulc. 


Man. 
faucM. 


Aetfnolite  (Bcrpnan) 

Aoclis.  black,   of  rolcanio  rocki 

(Klaprotb). 
CarboMte  of  llroe  (Blot) 
CblMtoIile  (Landgrabc)    - 
Chlorite  (Kobell)      .       .       .       . 

(Delewe)      -       .       .       . 

of  St.  Gottbardl  (Yarren- 

trapp). 

Diallac«  ofenphotide  (DelesM) 

of  bromdte  from  (he  Tyrol 

(Kobler). 
Kptdote  (Vaaqaelln) 
Felapar,  common  (Rote) 
(Delease) 


48  DO 


1U80 


68S0 
31 

3107 
25-37 

49-30 
66  81 


3011 
17-H 
1547 
28-;  9 


2W 


IIS 
34-40 
19-14 
17  09 

17  61 
29-68 


19-99 

:a}i9 


16*43 
2-20 


Alblte  (Rose) 

of  a  porphyry  from 

the  Vosffes  (Delete). 
Andesine,  of  lyeuite  from 

the  Yocges  (Delesse). 

Labradorite  (Klaproth)      • 

of  Verde  aotiqae 

(Deieaae). 

■  OKiroclace,    of  protogine 


from  Mont  Blanc  (DelOMe). 
Ollgoclase     of      Arendal 

(Scheerer). 
Oamet  (Klnproth)    •       •       .       . 

(PhUlips)        .       .       .       . 

Hombleode  (Klaproth)    • 

(Bontdorff) 

of     orbicular     diorite 


from  Corsica  fDelesKe). 

Hypentbene  (Klaprotb) 

Tieacite  (Klaproth)    .       .       .       . 

Malacolite  or  Sahlite,  creen  (De- 
lease). 

Meaotype  (Gehlen)  .  .  .  . 
(Bcrxelioi)  .       .       .       . 


37 

66-75 
f4  9l 
68-*l 
7150 

68-91 

65-75 
63  20 

63  25 

62-87 

36-75 

43' 

42- 

45«9 

47-68 

64-25 
53  75 
63  42 


21- 
17  6 
19-16 
20-53 
15  50 

24-69 

26  6 

27  "31 


Mica  (Klaprotb) 

(Vaaqaelln)       .       .       .       . 

black  (H.  Rose) 

creen,  of  protoffine  (DeleMe)   • 

reddish,   of  ^ryttalUue   lime- 
atone  (Delesee). 


42.5 
60- 

40-00 


ST-M 


—  roae-oolored, 
Gmelin). 


of  cranlte    (C. 


white,  of  peinnatlte  (Delesse)  - 

OliTlne  (Berxclius)    .        .       .        . 

(Klaprotb)      .        .       -       . 

in  meteoric  stonct  (Klap- 
rotb). 
Serpentine  (HIsinKer) 

a»bestirorro  (  Delesse) 

— — • common  (Delesse) 

Steatite  (Delesse)      .... 

■ —  (Vaiiqnelfn)         ... 

Talc,  pare  (Delesse) 

(Klaproth)         .       .       .       . 

Tourmaline   or   Schorl,    black,  of 

K.nite  IVom  Devon  (Rammels- 


22-91 

27-25 
16- 
12- 
1218 
8-23 

2-25 
24-6-J 
1-38 

19-70 
2<}'5( 
11-6 
36- 


0-65 
0-50 
0*40 

i-o'i 

0-32 
traces 


16- 
1*25 
078 
a  trace 
113 

4-01 

11- 
8-02 

8-23 

361 


2-26 

18-79 
1840 

14- 

1*4^ 


19-80 


49-06  33-61 

46  23  S3  OS 
40  86 
50- 
41-0 


4307 

41-58 

40  « 

64-85 

61 

61-75 

61-75 

37-00 


red,  of  irranlte  from  8fo- 


raTia  (Rammelaberg). 
Tonrmaline  (Gmelin) 


41-16 
36  48 


0-25 
042 
0-92 


33  09 

41-83 
34-75 


0-C3 
4-70 
30*32 

0-41 

210 
47-35 

38-5 
38*6 

40-37 

42*61 

37  98 

28-63 

22* 

3168 

30-6 

2-58 


061 
4-68 


12- 
1107 

3*16 

263 

*3-i 
2*31 
139 


249 
9-12 
6-94 

769 

4- 

3-62 

6-88 
8-16 


9-43 

8-46 

24- 
0«76 
traces 

traces 

0-90 

125 
1-08 


0-53 
traces 


0-61 
0*62 

1*6 


20- 
II- 
13-85 
7D6 

1*6 

21*72 

1-61 
9-87 


2*68 
0-70 


0*6 
1-50 


a  trace 
014 

21-36 


10* 

6'61 
606 
717 

419 
8-87 


15-09 
6-40 


140} 
100 


275 


2*17 
0-48 


-I 

1-37 
1-76 


189 

.%- 
16- 
130- 
7  32 
16*16 

24-6 

8-68 


22- 

7* 

19-03  S. 
21  31  8. 

6  08  P. 

161 


3  48  8. 
11-72 
12- 
18-6 

1-17 

169 

7  39 

1-40 

3- 

1*70 

2.6 

9-.'tt  R. 
6-19  P. 


17-44 


0-26 

0*22 

traces 


16-70 

1 1-09 

010 

1-40 

traces 
043 


97- S. 
1-89 


43-05  0. 

0-27  W. 
12-20  W. 
11-66  W 

8  96W. 

;  0  86W. 
0-30  Ch. 
0-22  W. 


0  6W. 


1-6  P. 
1-601OM. 


1*     W. 


9-83  W. 
12-30  W. 


1-63  T. 
2-00  K. 
1-68  F. 
0-9U  lost. 

0  22  K. 

1  -61  loss. 
3.09  L. 

3  28K. 
Oil  P. 
4-18  loss. 
4-12 


12-45  W. 
13-70  W. 
10-70  W. 

8-22  W. 

6-     W. 

3-83  W. 

012  P. 

7-66  B. 
2-09  loss. 
1-49  P. 
0-22  Ph. 

3  66R. 
0-41  U 
2-70  K. 
877  lose. 

4  02  B. 


In  the  last  column  of  the  above  Table,  the  followioK  t\gn»  are  used  :  B.  Boracio  acid,  0.  Carbonic  add 
Cb.  Oxide  of  Chrome,  P.  Fioorio  acid,  I..  Lithine,  P.  Phosphoric  acid,  T.  Oxide  of  Titanium,  W.  WatM 
In  the  1th  column  of  numben,  P.  means  Protoxide,  and  S.  Sesquioxide. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


VOLCANTC  ROCKS — Continued. 


Trap  dikes — sometimes  project — sometimes  leave  fissures  vacant  by  decomposi* 
tion — Brandies  and  veins  of  trap— Dikes  more  crystalline  in  the  centre — 
Strata  altered  at  or  near  the  contact — Obliteration  of  organic  remains — C3on- 
version  of  chalk  into  marble — ^Trap  interposed  between  strata — Columnar  and 
globular  structure — Relation  of  trappean  rocks  to  the  products  of  active  vol- 
canoes— ^Form,  external  structure,  and  origin  of  volcanic  mountains — Craters 
and  Calder&s — Sandwich  Islands — Lava  flowing  underground — ^Truncation  of 
cones — Javanese  calderas — Canary  Islands — Structure  and  origin  of  the  Cal- 
dera  of  Pulma — Older  and  newer  volcanic  rocks  in,  unconformable — Aqueous 
conglomerate  in  Pnlma — H3'pothesis  of  upheaval  considered — Slope  on  which 
stony  lavas  may  form — Extent  and  nature  of  aqueous  erosion  in  Palma — Island 
of  St  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  ruins  of  older  cone — 
Madeira — Its  volcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  partly  of  subaerial  origin — 
Central  axis  of  eruptions-^Yarying  dip  of  solid  lavas  near  the  axis,  and  further 
from  it — ^Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  land-plants — Central  valleys  of  Madeira  not 
craters^  or  calderas. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  spokeu  of  the  composition  and  mineral 
characters  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and  position 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external  foims.  The 
leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  aad  trachytic  rocks,  as  well  as  of 
greenstone  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  strati- 
fied and  unstratified  formations,  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding 
through  or  overlying  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated  between 
strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dikes. — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  oc- 
curring in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  ieet,  others  many  yards  in  width^ 
and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand  and 
pebbles.     Instead  of  such  ma- 
terials, suppose  a  quantity  of  Fig.  ai4. 
melted  stone  to  be  driven  or 
injected  into  an  open  rent,  and 
there  consolidated,  we  have  then 
a  tabular  mass  resembling  a 
wall,  and  called  a  trap  dike. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such 
dikes  passing  through  strata  of 
soft  materials,  such    as    tuff, 
scoriae,  or  shale,  which,  being 
more  perishable  than  the  trap, 

are  often  washed  away  by  the 

.       ^  .  1  Dike  in  Tsller,  near  Brszen  Head,  Ifsdflifa. 

sea,  nvers,  or   rain,   m   Wtuch  (From  a  drawing  of  Osj^t  Basil  Hail,  KIL) 
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case  the  dike  stands  prominently  out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  on  the 
level  surface  of  a  country. 

In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by  dikes 
of  trap,  the  converse  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike, 
having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once 
more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards 
inland  from  the  sea-coast,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  625).  In  these 
instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  dike  is 
usually  more  tough  and  hard  than  the 
sandstone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chiefly  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  the  more  rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact  with 
the  dike,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from 
it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  more  than  the  dike 
itself,  or  the  surrounding  rocks.  When 
this  happens,  two  parallel  walls  of  indu- 
rated strata  are  seen  protruding  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country  and  following  the  coui-se  of  the  dike. 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or  more 
fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  bifurcating  and  ramifying, 
and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be 
called  veins,  though  tliis  is  more  common 
in  granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  {^.  626)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch 
represents  part  of  a  sea-cliff  in  Argyleshire, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  6,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminate  downwards. 
Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts  through  both 
the  limestone,  c,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  ^,  627,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of  a 
ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone 
on  the  beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in  Arran.    The  larger  branch  varies 

Fig.(ttr. 


Flssnres  left  Yacant  by  decoiniMwed 
trap.  Strathaird,  Skye.  (MacCuI- 
locn.) 


Fig:  62«. 


Trap  yeins  In  Airdnamnrehan. 


ttrosnd  plan  of  greenstone  dike  traTersing 
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from  5  to  7  feet  in  Avidth,  which  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for 
tlie  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap  which 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing  the  subjacent 
stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  prolonged  downwards  in 
veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with  other  masses  of  igneous  rock 
at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the  dikes  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in  part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than 
100  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  6ML 


Tki^p  dlTldlng  and  coyerlng  saadstone  near  Suiahnish  In  Bkjc    (ICaeConoeh.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  foimd  in  dikes,  as  basalt,  green* 
stone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdaloid al  traps  also 
occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for  tlie  materials  of 
these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be  showered  into  them  from 
the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  unintermptedly  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing  that  the 
fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  the  dike  is  Jess  crystalline 
or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  melted  matter 
having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coining  in  contact  with  the  cold  sides  of 
the  fissure  ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the  matter  of  the  dike  is  kept 
longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are  slowly  formed.  But  I  observed 
the  converse  of  the  above  phenomena  in  Teneriffe,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Santa  Cruz,  where  a  dike  is  seen  cutting  through  horizontal  beds 
of  scoriae  in  the  sea-cliff  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  ver- 
tical in  its  main  direction,  slightly  flexuous,  but  about  one  foot 
thick.  On  each  side  are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre 
the  rock  is  highly  vesicular  for  a  width  of  about  4  inches*  In 
this  instance,  the  fissure  may  have  become  wider  after  the  lava  on 
each  side  had  consolidated,  and  the  additional  melted  matter  poured 
into  the  middle  space  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at 
the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Sorama,  a  thin  band  of  half- 
vi^.reous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the  junction 
of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  sahlband,  or  selvage,  of  serpen- 
tine is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the  fiord  of  Christi- 
ania,  in  Norway,  I  examined,  in  company  with  Professor  Keilhau, 
a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which  is  traced  through 
Silurian   strata,  until  at  length,  in  the  promontory   of  Nsesodden,  it 
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d.  Imbeddeil  frtunnent  of  crystalline  schiBt  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  greonntsnA. 


enters  mica-schist.     Fig.  629  rep-  Fig.  629. 

resents   a  ground   plan,   where  the  SjenlUcgreen^tone^ke^ofNcesodden. 

dike  appears  8  pac^s  in  width.     In 

the  middle  it  is  highly  crystalline 

and  granitiform,  of  a  purplish  color, 

and  containing  a  few  crystals  of 

mica,  and  strongly  contrasted  with 

the   whitish  mica-schist,  between 

which  and  the  syenitic  rock  there 

is  usually  on  each  side  a  distinct 

black   band,   18  inches   wide,   of 

dark  greenstone.     When  first  seen, 

ttiese  bands  have  the  appearance 

of  two  accompanying  dikes;   yet  they  are,  in  fact,  only  the  different 

form  which   the   syenitic   materials   have   assumed   where   near  to   or 

in  contact  with  the  mica-schist.     At  one  pointy  a,  one  of  the  sahlbands 

terminates    for    a   space ;    but  near   this   there   is    a   large    detached 

block,  b,  having  a  gneiss-like  structure,  consisting  of  hornblende   and 

felspar,  which   is  included  in  the  midst  of  the  dike.     Round  this  a 

smaller  encircling  zone  is  seen,  of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone, 

Bearly  corresponding  to  the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only 

one  inch  wide* 

It  seems  therefore  evident  that  the  fragment^  6,  has  acted  on  tlie  mat- 
ter of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
facts  also  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  granitiform  syenite  may 
pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 

The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  6,  Qg,  629, 
included  in  the  midst  of  the  trap, 


as  if  torn  off  fi'om  some  subjacent 
rock  or  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  A  fine 
example  is  seen  in  another  dike 
of  greenstone,  10  feet  wide,  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Chris- 
tiania,  in  Norway,  of  which  the 
annexed  figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
Icnown  by  its  fossils  to  belong 
to  the   Siluiian  seiies.     In   the 


Fig.  080. 


Greenstone  dike,  with  fragments  of  gneias. 
Sorgenfrlai  Cbristlania. 


black  base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss,  some 
white,  others  of  a  light  flesh-color,  some  without  lamination,  like  granite, 
others  with  laminze,  which,  by  their  various  and  often  opposite  direc- 
tions, show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  randon  through  the 
matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from  1  to  about  8 
inches  in  diameter. 

Backs  altered  by  volcanic  dliires.— After  these  remarks  on  the  form 
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and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  descnbe  the  alterations  which 
they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them.  The  changes 
are  usually  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter  and  the  eutsingled 
gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

PlaS'Newydd. — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Anglesea, 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is  134  feet  wide, 
and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar  and  augite  (do- 
lerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone, 
through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  distance  of  30,  or 
even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge,  of  the  dike.  The  shale, 
as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually  more  compact,  and  is  most 
indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose 
structure,  but  the  separation  into  parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In 
several  places  the  shale  is  converted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In 
the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Producii^ 
are  nearly  obliterated  ;  yet  oven  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be 
traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations, 
losing  its  eartliy  texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular 
and  crystalline.  But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appear- 
ance in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are 
distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dike.f 
Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  lime,  which  they  may 
have  deiived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  foAsil  shells  or  Producti. 
The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  analogous  circumstances, 
in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  in  shale 
and  limestone,  altered  by  basal t.| 

Antrim, — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  is 
there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  some- 
times extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being  greatest 
near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing  till  it  becomes 
evanescent.  "  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr.  Berger,  "  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as 
those  of  coarse  primitive  {metamorphic)  limestone;  the  next  state  is 
saccharine,  then  fine-grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having 
a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  bluish-gray  color,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the 
outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish-white,  and  insensibly  graduates  into  the 
unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  gray 
yellowish  color.''§  All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced  in  that  part 
of  the  limestone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  631)  represents  three  basaltic  dikes  tra- 
versing the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The  chalk  contigu- 
ous to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular  marble,  mm, 
as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dikes  and  the  central 

*  Cambridge  Transactions^  vol.  i  pi  402.  f  Ibid.  Tol.  i  pi  41€L 

X  Ibid.  vol.  il  p.  175. 

§  Dr.  Berger  Geol.  Trana.  Ist  Bcriea,  toL  iil  p.  Vl% 
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Dike  80  ft. 


Basaltic  dikes  In  chalk  in  island  of  Ratblin,  Antrim. 
Oround  plan,  ss  seen  on  the  beach.    (Conybeare  and  Backland.*) 

one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and  color  of  the  intrusive 
and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the  phenomena  peculiarly  clear 
and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  northeast  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass 
of  red  sandstone  into  homstone.  By  another,  the  shale  of  the  coal-meas- 
ures has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty  slate ;  and  in 
another  place  the  slate-clay  of  the  Lias  has  been  changed  into  flinty 
slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites.f 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  afiected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  contact 
of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of  Antrim,  on 
passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of 
9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfleld  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is  observed. 
Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from  the  trap  are  not 
distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer  the  dike  are  like  cin- 
ders, and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while  those  close  to  it  are  con- 
verted into  a  substance  resembling  80ot.| 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by  a  mass  of  green- 
stone which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a  melted  state.  The 
sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a  texture  approaching  to 
hornstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crag,  near 
Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  contact  with  greenstone  is  con- 
verted into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz  in 
several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses  of  trap ; 
and  a  bed  of  quarts,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a  mass  of  trap, 
among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a  stratum  of  ordinary 
sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated  and  turned  into  quartzite 
by  the  actiou  of  heat.§ 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered  ia 

*  Geol.  Trans.  Ist  Beries,  vol.  iii.  p.  210  and  plate  10. 
t  Ibid.  p.  218;  and  Play  fair,  lUust.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  s.  258. 
t  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Trans,  vol  iL  p.  87. 
§  Sjst  of  Geol.  vol.  L  p.  206. 
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a  variety  of  cases,  shale  being  turned  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper,  limestone 
into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into  coke,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  part  obliterated,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks,  even  in  the  same  di^ 
tricts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proximity  of  volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often  arise 
from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of  the  entan- 
gled gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas,  or  in  tbe 
same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  power  also  of 
the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary,  according  to  their  composi- 
tion, structure,  and  the  fractures  which  they  may  have  experienced,  and 
perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  (so  capable  of  being 
heated)  which  they  contain.  It  must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  com- 
ponent materials  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to 
enter  into  chemical  union,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  mass  may  be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted  for 
such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  simply 
filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first ;  whereas  in 
other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  melted  matter, 
which  may  ascend  for  days  or  montlis,  feeding  streams  which  are  over- 
flowing the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of  scoriae  from 
ftome  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are  heated  by  hot  vapor 
before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the  flanks  of  a  volcano, 
the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike  and  its  gases  will  act  more 
powerfully. 

Intrusion  of  trap  between  strata, — In  proof  of  the  mechanical  force 
which  the  fluid  trap  has  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  into  which  it 
has  intruded  itself,  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  where  a  mass  of  basalt, 
from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  by  a,  fig.  632,  is  in  part 

Fig.  68a. 


Trap  Interpoivd  1>etwe€>n  dfsplAced  beds  of  limestone  and  shale,  at  Wliits 
Force,  Hi(^  Teeodale,  Durham.    (Sedgwick.*) 


werfged  in  between  the  rocks  of  limestone,  6,  and  shale,  c,  which  have 
been  separated  from  the  great  mass  of  limestone  and  shale,  rf,  with  whicli 
they  were  united. 

*  Camb.  Trana.  vol  il  p.  ISa 
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The  shale  in  this  place  is  indurated ;  and  the  limestone,  which  at  a 
distance  from  the  trap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  corals,  is  here  converted 
into  grannlar  marble  wilhout  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  intercalated  between 
strata,  and  maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification 
throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in  which  there 
would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid,  if  no  vertical  rents 
communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  were 
caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava  upwards. 

Cciumnar  and  (globular  structure, — One  of  the  characteristic  forms 
of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where  large  masses 
are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  separable,  but  in  other 
cases  adhering  firmly  together.  The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of 
angles,  from  three  to  twelve ;  but  they  have  most  commonly  from  five  to 
seven  ades.  They  are  often  divided  transversely,  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances, like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral  column,  as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceedingly  in  respect  to  length  and  diameter. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long ; 
others,  in  Morven,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those 
of  Ailsa  measure  9  feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.*  They  are 
usually  straight,  but  sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur 
in  the  island  of  Staffa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns 
are  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other  exam- 
ples of  the  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt,  called  the 
Chimney,  in  St  Helena  (see  fig.  633),  a  pile  of  hexagonal  prisms,  64  feet 


Fig.  684. 


Small  portion  of  tho  dyke 
in  Fig.  688. 


Volcsnic  dyke  composed  of  hori* 
xonUl  prisma.    St  Helena. 


high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the  walls  of  rock  which 
the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  removed  down  to  the  level  of 


•  MacCuL  Sy8.  of  GeoL  vol  ii.  p.  187, 
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the  sea.     Id  fig.  634,  a  small  portion  of  this  dike  is  represented  on  a  less 
reduced  scaie.* 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  iur- 
faces.  If  these  sur&oes,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  perpendicnlar 
or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined  at  eveTj 
angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  this 
phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivarais,  a  momitainous  district 
in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a 
geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several  volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand 
and  scorise.  From  the  crater  of  one  of  these  cones,  called  La  Coupe 
d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  and  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  nsr* 
row  valley,  except  at  those  points  where  the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents 
which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions  of  the  solid  lava.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  (fig.  685)  represents  the  remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of 

Flg.68& 


LftTft  of  Lft  Coope  d'AyzM,  nctr  Aiitnlgn^  tn  the  proylnee  of  Axd^efae. 

the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins  the  miun  valley  of  the  Yolant 
It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled  the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted 
line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that  line, 
while  the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by  which 
we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this 
country,  of  three  parts:  the  uppermost^  at  a,  being  scoriaoeous;  the 
second,  6,  presenting  irregular  prisms ;  and  the  third,  f,  with  regular  col- 
umns, which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^  at  g^ 
and  are  horizontal  at/,  their  position  having  been  everywhere  determined, 
according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave  form  of  the  origi- 
nal valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (636)  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the  inclined  and 
curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys  in 
the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
Alp8.f  Unlike  those  of  the  Vivarais,  last  mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this 
country  was  evidently  submarine,  and  the  present  valleys  have  since  been 
hollowed  out  by  denudation. 

*  Scale's  Oeogno«y  of  St  Helena,  plate  9. 

f  Fortis.  M6m.  ear  rHiat.  Nat  de  I'ltolie,  torn.  L  p.  233,  plate  7. 
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Tbe  coluranar  structure  is  by  no  meang  ^  ^••• 

peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  in  which  augite 
abounds ;  it  is  also  observed  in  clinkstone, 
tracbite,  and  other  felspathic  rocks  of  the 
igneous  class,  although  in  these  it  is  rarely 
exhibited  in  such  regular  polygonal  forms. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic 
columns  are  often  divided  by  cross  joints. 
Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an 
angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  so  that 
a  [Hilar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of  balls,  usually 
flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese-grotto  at  Bert- 
rich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel,  near  the  Moselle 
(fig.  637).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a 
small  stream  of  kva,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded  from 
one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighboring  heights. 

Fl«.687. 


Colamnar  bMftlt  In  tho  Vi  eon  tin. 
(P.^rtla) 


Btmltic  pOlan  of  Um  KAaegrotto,  Bertrich-Baden,  half  mj  between  Trares  and  OobleniK 
Height  of  grotto,  ftt>m  7  to  8  feet 

The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  valley  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635,  if  we  merely  sup- 
posed inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceous  sandstone  called  grey- 
wack6  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other  trap  rocks, 
the  globular  structure  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the  appearance 
of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory  of  M.  Delesse^ 
the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crystallization,  around 
which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged  themselves  symmetri- 
cally during  the  process  of  cooling.  But  it  was  also,  he  says,  a  centre  of 
contraction,  produced  by  the  same  cooling.  The  globular  form,  therefore, 
of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined  result  of  crystallization  and  contraction.* 

*  Deleate,  sur  les  Roches  Globuleoses,  M^in.  de  la  Soa  66ol.  de  Franee^  2  ser* 
torn.  iv. 
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A  Striking  example  of  this  structure  occurs  in  a  resinous  trachyte  or 
pitchstone-porphyry  in  one  of  the  Ponza  islands,  which  rise  from  the 
Mediten-anean,  off  the  coast  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta.  The  globes  vaiy 
from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  are  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  (see  jBg.  638). 
The  whole  rock  is  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, **  and  when  the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope, 
^'hare  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
weather,  they  scale  off  at  a  touch  into  nu- 
merous concentric  coats,  like  those  of  a 
bulbous  root,  inclosing  a  compact  nucleus. 
The  laminae  of  this  nucleus  have  not  been 
so  much  loosened  by  decomposition;  but 
the  application  of  a  ruder  blow  will  pro- 
duce a  still  further  exfoliation."* 

A  fissile  texture  is  occasionally  assumed 
by  clinkstone  and  other  trap  rocks,  so  that 
they  have  been  used  for  roofing  houses. 
Sometimes  the  prismatic  and  slaty  struc- 
ture is  found  in  the  same  mass.  The  causes 
which  give  rise  to  such  arrangements  are 
very  obscure,  but  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  changes  of  temperature  during 
the  cooling  of  the  mass,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel.  (See  chaps. 
XXXV.  and  xxxvi.) 


Olobtform  pitchstone.    dilajsdl 
Lana,  lele  of  Ponza.    (Scrope.) 


Relation  of  Trappean  Bocks  to  the  products  of  active  Volcanoes, 

When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in  the  strata  near 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  is  the  analogy 
or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks  called  trappean 
and  the  lavas  of  active  volcanoes,  it  seems  difiicult  at  first  to  understand 
how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half  a  century  as  to  whether 
trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  certain  extent,  however, 
there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  trappean  formations  and  those 
to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almost  exclusively  confined.  A  lai]ge 
portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  first  studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Norway,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been 
formed  entirely  under  water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and  intruded 
between  strata,  and  which  had  never  flowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the 
bottom  of  a  shallow  sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submariDc 
or  subterranean  igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoria, 
tuff,  and  lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoriaceous 
and  poroas,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocal.     It  was,  in  truth, 


*  Scrope,  Geol  Trans.  2d  series,  vol  iL  p.  205. 
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like  coiDpftring  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  which, 
although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ  in  form,  texture,  color, 
mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external  cone,  with  its  loose  ashes 
and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the  light  foliage  and  bmuches,  and 
the  rocks  concealed  iar  below,  to  the  roota.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
of  the  volcano, 

*'  qnantum  vertice  ia  auras 
^theriaa,  tantam  radice  in  Tartara  tendit^" 

for  its  roots  do  literally '  reacn  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the  re- 
gions of  subterranean  fire ;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is  probably 
always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is  visible  above 
ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata  have 
been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  chap,  vj.) ;  and  this 
&ct  prepares  us  to  expect  a  similar  destruc- 
tion of  whatever  may  once  have  formed  the 
uppermost  part  of  ancient  submarine  or  sub- 
aerial  volcanoes,  more  especially  as  those 
supei'ficial  parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The  abrupt 
manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap  usually  ter- 
minate at  the  surface  (see  fig.  639),  and 
the  water-worn  pebbles  of  trap  in  the  allu- 
vium which  covers  the  dike,  prove  incon- 
testably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in 
these  formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  visible  in  active  volcanoes. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chaptei^s,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which  bear 
witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods.  These  tuffs, 
and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared  to  lava 
and  scorise  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counterparts  must 
be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic  eruptions. 
If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying  these  last, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have  caused,  al- 
most eveiy where  in  regions  of  active  volcanoes,  gi-eat  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively  modem,  so  as 
to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Yal  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the  more  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under  the 
waters  of  tlie  sea,  at  a  modern  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  Mediter- 
ranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  die  existing  species  of 
testacea. 


Strata  interoeiited  bj  a  trap  dike,  and 
covered  with  alluvium. 
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These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Note,  and  the  more  ancient  trappeac 
rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  subaerial  volcanic  for- 
mations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  in  forming  sometimes 
extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  between  maiine  strata,  and  some- 
times stratified  conglomerates,  of  which  the  rounded  pebbles  are  all  trap. 
Thej  differ  also  in  the  absence  of  regular  cones  and  craters,  and  in  the 
want  of  conformity  of  the  lava  to  the  lowest  levels  of  existing  galleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto ;  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the  waves^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Ny5e,  off  kt^land,  in 
1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the  bed  of  the 
sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and  shapeless 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  lava  which  may  have 
spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata  of  tufi^  formed  of  ma- 
terials first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds  and  waves,  and  then  de- 
posited. Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles  of  trap,  to  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the  denudation  of  such  volcanic 
islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep  whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be- 
comes land.  The  proportion  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  sub- 
marine must  always  be  very  great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not 
entirely  beneath  the  sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  conti- 
nents, near  the  shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the  appear- 
ances are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  are,  as  already 
explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral  matter  such  as 
wlex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients  have  been  subsequently 
introduced  (see  p.  469) ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  secretion  during  the 
cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran,  the 
amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with  brown  spar; 
and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the  interior  of  the  cavities 
is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  characteristic  of  the  pores  ot 
daggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock  which  ai-e  excluded  from 
air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have  always  remained 
in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undistinguishable  from  some  modem 
lavas.f 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  nnd 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essentijil 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  J  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some   of  the   voIcadIc 

*  See  Princ.  of  GeoL,  Index,  "Graham  Island,**  "Nyfte,"  <<GoiiglomerAteB,  vol- 
canic," Ac 

f  MaoCulIoch,  West  Iglanda,  vol  iL  p.  487. 
X  Sjst  of  GeoL  vol  iL  p.  114. 
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locks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 
air.* 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are  the 
same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and  globular 
structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  volcanic 
rocks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as  greenstone,  the 
more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in  which  quartz  and  mica 
appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the  intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming 
the  intermediate  step  between  lava  and  the  plutonic  rocks,  depart  in 
their  characters  from  lava  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap  rocks  will 
be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the  33d  chapter, 
what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 


EXTERNAL  FORlf,  STRUCTURE,  AKD  ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANIC  MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been  allu- 
ded to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  462),  and  more  fully  explained  in  thjB 
**  Principles  of  Geology"  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more  ancient  portions  of 
those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before  the  times  of  history,  ex- 
hibit the  same  external  features  and  internal  structure  which  belong  to 
most  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  still  higher  antiquity  ;  and  these  last  have 
evidently  been  due  to  a  complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind 
according  to  circumstances :  a%  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation 
took  place  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  whether  the  lava  issued 
from  one  or  several  contiguous  vents ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re- 
duced to  fusion  in  the  subteiTanean  regions  happen  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

"We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water,  or 
those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of  these  are 
arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas,  Sandmch  Islands. — ^We  learn  from  Mr.  Dana's 
valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition, 
published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Moimts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee,  are  huge  flattened  volcanic 
cones,  about  14.000  feet  high  (see  fig.  640),  each  equalling  two  and  a  half 
Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 

.vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 

2  miles  or  more  in  widtli,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 

They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in  recent 

times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  to  the  cone,  down  slopes  varying 

»  Syst.  of  GeoL  vol  il  p.  114. 
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Fig.  MO. 

Mount  Loa,  in  tb«  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 

a.  Crater  at  the  ftuiniiilL  ft.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilanea. 

The  dottod  lines  Indicate  a  supposed  oolunm  of  mild  rock  caused  by  the  lavacoDsolldating  aftsr 

eruptions. 

on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  in  some  places  consider- 
ably steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  fonned  on  tlie  sides  of  these 
conical  mountains,  which  are  afterwards  filled  from  above  by  streams  of 
lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter  in  such  cases  consolidating  in 
the  fissures  and  forming  dikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea,  6,  fig.  640,  is  3970  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  about  the  same  height  as  Vesuvius.     It  is  an  immense 
chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  less  than  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  diameter.     Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil  up  at  the  bottom 
in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  allers  continually,  for  the  liquid  rises  and 
falls  several  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  active  or  quiescent  state  of  the 
volcano.    But  instead  of  overflowing  the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly 
happens  in  other  vents,  the  column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure 
becomes  excessive,  forces  a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleries 
or  rents  leading  towards  the  sea.    Mr.  Coan,  an  American  missionary, 
has  described  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  June,  1840,  when  the  lava 
which  had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it    Its 
direction  was  fii-st  recognized  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  from  tlie 
bottom  of  an  ancient  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep  and  6  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Kilauea.    The  connection  of  this  light  with  the  discharge 
or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  was  proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of 
the  lava  in  Kilauea,  which  sank  gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the 
eruption  ceased,  when  the  lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  outbreak.    The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fluid  matter 
from  Kilauea  to  Arare  was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan 
to  have  been  at  its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surfiice.    The 
next  indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out  and 
spread  itself  superficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again  found  its 
way  underground  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the  sea,  to  reappear 
at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded  crater,  which  it  pardv 
filled  up. .  The  course  of  the  fluid  then  became  again  invisible  for  several 
miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the  last  time  at  a  point  ascertained  bj 
Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet  above  the  sea,  and  27  miles  distant 
from  Kilauea.     From   thence  it  poured  along  for   12  miles  in  the 
open  air,  and  then  leapt  over  a  cliflf  60  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three 
weeks  into  the  sea.     Its  termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles 
distant  from  Kilauea.    The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean 
course  of  the  lava  was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which 
emitted  steam,  and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were 
20  or  30  feet 
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Thus  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowing  of 
lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2}  miles  high,  and  of  the  underflow  ing  of 
melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets  intercalated  between 
the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruptions,  or  whether  it  has  penetrated 
through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures,  cannot  be  determined.  In  one  in- 
stance,  however,  for  a  certain  space,  it  is  said  to  have  spread  laterally, 
uplifting  the  incumbent  soil. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dana, 
follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is  about  7500  feet 
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Section  of  the  enter  of  Kilanea  in  the  Sandwich  Islanda.    (Dana.) 

tf,  h.  Bxierntl  bonndarles  of  the  cbasni  In  the  line  of  its  shortest  diameter. 
c,  «,/,  d.  Black,  ledgsi  ^,  h.  Lake  of  lava. 

long.  The  boundary  clifil^  a,  c  and  6,  <f,  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of  compact  rock  in 
layers,  not  divided  by  scorisB,  some  a  few  inches,  others  30  feet  in 
thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal  Below  this,  wo  come  to  what  is 
called  the  "  black  ledge,'^  c,  e  and  /,  d^  composed  of  similar  stratified 
materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above  the  lake  of  lava,  ^,  A, 
which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  6,  and  its  walls  have  probably  been 
due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the  incumbent  rocks,  undermined  for 
a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their  foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  c,  e  and 
/,  dy  may  consist  in  part  of  the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but 
part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made  up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been 
seen  to  pour  one  after  the  other  over  the  ^  black  ledge.^  If  at  any 
future  period  the  heated  fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to 
the  bottom  of  the  great  chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before 
it  can  obtain  relief^  should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt 
still  farther  the  subjacent  masses,  and,  causing  a  &ilure  of  support, 
may  enlarge  still  more  the  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauea. 
There  are  distinct  signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpen- 
dicular, which  have  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kilauea  at  various 
points,  and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square 
miles^  or  twice  the  extent  of  Kilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are  also 
likely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or  lip 
of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  640,  must  be  gi'eat  and  must  create  a  ten- 
dency to  lateral  fissuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected  into  every 
opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  If^  then,  some  of  the  melted 
matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where  the  pressure 
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would  be  still  gi'eater,  the  whole  top  of  the  mouDtain,  or  a  large  part  of 
it)  might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncatioDS)  however  caused,  have  occuned  in  Java 
and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  history,  and  to  such  events  we  may 
perhaps  refer  a  very  common  feature  in  the  configuration  of  volcanic 
mountains, — namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  eruption  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  cone,  usually  presenting  a 
crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  cone.  In  volcanoes  long  since 
extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  the 
sea,  may  have  greatly  modified  the  shape  of  the  ^  atrium,"  or  space  be- 
tween the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the  cavity  may  thereby  be  pro- 
longed downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  how  much  of  the  missing  rocks  has  been  removed  by 
explosion  at  the  time  when  the  original  crater  was  active,  or  how  much 
by  subsequent  engulfinent  and  denudation. 

Java, — One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  c.jr  knowledge  of  volcanoes 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Junghuhn*s  work  on  Java,  where  forty-six  conical 
eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  fi'om  4000  to  nearly 
12,000  fpet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  highest  peaks  of  a  mountain 
range,  running  through  the  island  from  east  to  west    All  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  traveller  survey  and  map.    Id 
none  of  them  could  he  discover  any  marine  remains,  whether  adhering  to 
their  flanks  or  entering  into  their  internal  structure,  although  strata 
of  marine  origin  are  met  with  nearer  the  sea  at  lower  levels.     Dr. 
Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of  each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  sab- 
aerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  vents,  whence  scoria,  pumice, 
and  fragments  of  rock  were  thrown  out,  and  whence  have  flowed  streams 
of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.     Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in 
modern  times  from  the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  peaks.    The 
external  slope  of  each  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where 
the  volcanic  strata  have  also   the  steepest  dip,  sometimes  attaining 
angles  of  20,  30,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined 
as  they  recede  from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  ba<(e,  the  dip  is  re- 
duced to  10  and  often  4  or  5  degrees.*    The  inteiference  of  the  lavas 
of  adjoining  volcanoes  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  ^  sad- 
dles," in  which  the  layers  oif  rocJc  may  be  very  slightly  inclined.    At 
the  top  of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  tlie  active  cone  and  crater 
are  of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain   being  encircled  in  its  turn   by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  ^the 
old  crater-wall,"  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height. 
There  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  moun* 
tain  called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  "  black  ledge"  of  Kilauea  (fig. 
641).      Most  of  the  spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more 
than  semicircular  ranges  of  clifis  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  io 

*  Java,  deszelfs  gedaante,  bekleeding  en  iDYendige  straotaur,  door  F.  Jao^ 
hubn.    (German  traDslation  of  2d  edit  by  Hasskarl,  Leipzic,  1S52.) 
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the  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  observed  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied  by  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As  the  Span- 
iards have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera  (or  cauldron), 
it  may  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense,  whatever  views  we 
may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them  in  Java  are  no  less  than 
four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  they  are  attributed  by  Junghuhn 
to  the  truncation  by  explosion  and  subsidence  of  ancient  cones  of  eruption. 
Unfortunately,  although  several  lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their 
height  within  the  memory  of  man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor 
their  Dutch  rulers  have  transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accounts  of  the 
order  of  events  which  occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its  sum- 
mit in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said  to  have 
been  engulfed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow,  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  mountain's  side. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are  furrowed  by  straight 
and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep,  radiating  in  all  directions 
from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as  we  descend  to  lower  zones. 
The  ridges  or  "  ribs,"  intervening  between  these  furrows,  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  compared  to  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain 
above  10,000  feet  high,  no  furrows  or  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in 
the  upper  300  or  400  feet.  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be 
no  more  than  10  in  number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be 
counted.  They  are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of  running  water ;  and  if 
they  ever  cut  through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cone 
has  been  truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a 
middle  region,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  sufficient  power  to  cause 
a  series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulfment,  it  may  remain  uninjured 
in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation  of  deep  ravines 
by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and  however  much 
exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest  crater  emits  from  time  to  time 
showers  of  scoriae  and  floods  of  lava.  Such  ejectamenta  and  such  currents 
of  melted  rock  fill  up  each  superficial  inequality  or  depression  where 
water  might  otherwise  collect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of 
water,  however  small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires 
have  been  long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  super- 
ficial scorias  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  erosive  action  of  water  begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious  force, 
proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  incoherent  nature 
of  the  sand  and  ashes.    Even  the  more  solid  lavas  are  occasionally  cavern 

*  See  Principles  of  Oeol  9th  edit  p.  498. 
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ous,  and  almost  always  alternate  with  scoriae  and  perishable  tuflfs,  so  as  to 
be  readily  undermined,  and  most  of  them  are  speedily  reduoed  to  frag- 
ments of  a  transportable  size  because  they  are  divided  by  vertical  joints 
or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  Islands — Palma, — I  have  enlarged  so  fiilly  in  the  "  Principles 
of  Geology"  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  eminent  authorities 
respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  laws  governing  the  flow 
of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  not  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
elsewhere  published,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter to  the  description  of  facts  observed  by  me  duni-g  a  recent  exploration 
of  Madeira  and  some  of  the  Canary  Islands.  In  tliese  excursions,  made 
in  the  winter  of  1868-4,  I  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-laborer, 
Mr.  Hartung,  of  Konigsberg.  We  visited  among  other  places  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Palma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  given  of 
it  in  1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Yon  Buch,  who  r^;arded  it  '.s  a  type  of 
what  he  called  a  "  crater  of  elevation."* 

Palma  is  46  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.  Seen  from  the  chan- 
nel which  divides  the  two  islands, 
Palma  appears  to  consist  of  two 
principal  mountain  masses,  the  de- 
pression between  them  being  at  a 
(map,  fig.  642),  or  at  the  pass  of 
Tacanda,  which  is  about  4600  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  most  nor- 
thern of  these  masses  makes,  not- 
withstanding certain  irregularities 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable approach  in  general  form 
to  a  great  truncated  cone,  having 
in  the  centre  a  huge  and  deep 
cavity  called  by  the  inhabitants 
"  La  Caldera."  This  cavity  (6,  c, 
dy  e,  fig.  642)  is  from  3  to  4  geo- 
graphical miles  in  diameter,  and 
the  range  of  precipices  surrounding 
it  vary  from  about  1500  to  2000 
feet  in  vertical  height  From  their  base  a  steep  slope,  clothed  by  a 
splendid  forest  of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimes  two  thou- 
sand feet  lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera  being  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  northern  half  of  the  encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000 
English  feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white 
with  snow  duiing  the  winter  months. 

Externally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  outwards  in  eveiy 
direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  crest,  and  lessening  as  they 
approach  the  lower  countr}\    A  great  number  of  ravines  commence  oo 
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Map  of  Palma,  from  Sairey  of  CapL  Yidal,  B.K. 


*  ErhebuDg's  Grator. 
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the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  the  summit,  shallow 
at  fiiBt,  but  getting  deeper  as  they  descend,  and  becoming  at  the  same 
time  more  numerous,  as  in  the  cones  of  Java  before  mentioned. 

So  unbroken  is  the  precipitous  boundary-wall  of  the  Caldera,  except  at 
its  southeastern  end,  where  the  torrent  which  drains  it  through  a  deep 
gorge  (by  b\  fig.  643),  issues,  there  is  not  even  a  footpath  by  which  one 
can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called  the  Cumbrecito  (c,  map,  fig. 
642,  p.  494).  This  Cumbrecito  is  a  narrow  col  or  watershed  at  the  height 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera,  and  4000  above  the 
»ea,  and  situated  at  the  precise  limit  of  two  geological  formations  presently 
to  be  mentioned.  This  col  also  occurs  at  the  level  where,  in  other  paila 
of  the  Caldera,  the  vertical  precipices  join  the  talus-like,  rocky  slope,  cov- 
ered with  pines.  The  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  the  Caldera 
is  drained,  is  the  great  ravine  or  barranco,  as  it  is  called  (sec  6,  b\  fig.  643), 
which  extends  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Caldera  to  the  sea. 


Fig.e4& 


Hap  of  tlio  Cflldera  of  pAhiw  and  the  gretii  ravine,  called  **  Barranco  d«  las  AngnstlaB.^*   From 
Uif  Survey  uf  Capt  Vidal,  K.  NT,  1S87.    Bcalo,  two  geographical  miles  to  aa  ineb. 
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a  distance  of  4^  geographical  miles,  in  which  space  the  water  of  the  tor- 
rent Ms  about  1500  feet. 


Fl»641 


yi«w  of  the  Iile  of  Palma,  UkA  of  the  entranoe  into  die  oentnl  mvlty  or  Calden.    From 
Yon  Bach's  **  OMitiy  UUnda.*' 

This  sketch  was  taken  by  Von  Buch  from  a  pomt  at  sea  not  visited 
by  us,  but  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  several  lateral  cones  ought 
to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  the  left,  besides  numerous 
deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  summit  to  the  sea  (see  the  map, 
fig.  643).  The  sea  does  not  enter  the  great  Barranco,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig.  645)  passes  through  the  island  from  Santa 
Cruz  de  Palma  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  southeast  to  northwest  (see 
map,  p.  494).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hartung  and  my  own. 

Fig.  645. 


.^^^iiiiiirii'i  nirii  ■■■  §-?'       ^ 


Section  of  the  Island  of  Pftlma,  from  Point  Briera,  on  the  northwest,  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Pilma,  oa 
the  soatheast    Bee  map,  fig.  642,  p.  494. 

<r,  b.  The  Caldera  (height  ota,  6000  feet).  c  Gommenoement  of  steeper  dlp^ 

d.  Santa  Crnz  de  Palma  or  Tcdote. 

A  Lateral  cone,  8940  ibet  above  the  sea  (Yldars  Map). 

/  Briera  Point 

a.  One  of  iteveral  outliers  of  the  upper  formation  in  centre  of  Caldera. 

B.  P.  Half-buried  cone  and  crater  of  San  Pedro. 


The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightly  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Santa  Cniz, 
where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro,  which 
they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  crater.  On  start- 
ing from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  ascending  the  deep  Barranco 
de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  c  the  basaltic  lavas  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  region.  Farther  up,  where  the 
dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  beds  increases  to  10  and  15  d^rees, 
and  they  become  still  steeper  as  they  approach  the  Caldera  at  6,  where 
dikes  abound. 
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The  section  (fig.  646)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cutf 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barranco,  or  from  north- 
east to  southwest 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from  the  Caldera 
to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents  the  present  bed 
of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  k,  /,  the  height  at  which  beds  of  gravel, 
elevated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are  visible  in  detached 
patches,  shown  by  dotted  spaces  at  k,  and  to  the  southwest  of  it,  on  the 
same  slope.  These,  and  the  continuous  sti'atified  gravel  and  conglomer- 
ate lower  down  at  /  and  t,  are  newer  than  all  the  volcanic  rocks  seen  in 
this  section. 

The  upper  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is  traversed 
by  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  expressed  on  this  small  scale. 
The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  a  few  of  the  perpen- 
dicular dikes  which  abound  there.  Countless  others,  inclined  and  tor- 
tuous, are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocks.  The  five  outliers  of  some- 
what pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Caldera  (on  each  side  of  m), 
agree  in  structure  and  composition  with  the  upper  formation,  and  may 
have  subsided  into  their  present  position,  if  the  Caldera  was  caused  by 
engulfment,  or  may  have  slid  down  in  the  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavity 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  aqueous  erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  (fig.  646),  the  cliffs  which 
wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  formations.  Of  these 
the  uppermost  alone  ^ves  rise  to  vertical  precipices,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which,  although  they  have  the 
external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fact  made  up  of  broken  materials,  or 
of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher  rocks,  but  consist  of  rocks  in  place. 
Both  formations  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  they  differ  in  compoation  and 
structure.  In  the  upper,  the  beds  consist  of  agglomerate,  scorise,  lapilli, 
and  lava,  chiefly  basaltic,  the  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis 
of  the  original  cone,  at  right  angles  varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The 
solid  lavas  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass,  and 
are  divided  into  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  some  scoriaceous  and 
vesicular,  others  more  compact,  and  even  in  some  cases  rudely  columnar. 
All  these  more  stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and  come  to  an  end 
wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a  distance  of  half  or  a  quar^ 
ter  of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias  or  agglomerates  pre- 
dominate in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commencement  of  the  second  series 
of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  violent  gaseous  explosions.  Single  beds  of  this 
aggregate  of  angular  stones  and  scorise  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to 
300  feet.  They  are  united  together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongi- 
form scorise. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  ade  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its  exit 
from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  tlie  boundary  precipice  a  lofty  column 
of  amorphous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  rust-colored 
scoriae  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius ;   seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient  vent  or 
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channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  products  of  newer 
eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting  chiefly 
of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Oaldera,  some  of  them  ter« 
minating  upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very  crest  of 
the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to  the  whole 
precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglomerate 
which  strewed  the  base  of  the  clifls  a  single  pebble  or  waterwom 
fragment  £ach  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular,  or,  if  globular,  consists 
of  scoriae  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not  owing  its  shape  to  attri- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  absence  of  waterworn 
pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question  had  been  spread  by  aqueous 
agency  over  a  horizontal  area  coextensive  with  the  Caldera  and  the  vol- 
canic rocks  whicb  surround  it  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of 
dispersing  such  heavy  fragments,  some  of  them  3,  4,  or  6  feet  in  diame- 
ter, without  blunting  their  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we 
could  suppose  that  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the 
interference  of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  40'),  espe- 
cially as  I  looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  color  from  the  upper,  exhibit- 
ing a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of  the  usual 
brown,  lead-colored,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its  associated  scoriae. 
Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  common,  together  with  trachytic  and 
greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reticulated  by  dikes,  some  vertical,  others 
oblique,  others  tortuous,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the 
general  dip  of  the  beds,  although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or 
Barranco  they  certainly  dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Von 
Buch.  But  in  following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine,  where  the 
mountain  called  Alejanado  (d,  figs.  pp.  494  and  497)  is  cut  through, 
and  where  the  rocks  of  the  lower  fonnation  are  very  crystalline,  we 
found  what  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  that  the  beds 
exposed  to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrange- 
ment, exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
varying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  ^.  646  at  k).  Hence 
we  may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No  or- 
ganic remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we  cannot 
positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine  origin. 
We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive  erup- 
tions, chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many  beds  which  probably 
consisted  at  first  of  soft  tufis  have  been  much  hardened  by  the  contact 
of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic  influences,  so 
that  they  have  acquired  a  serai-crystalline  and  almost  metamorphic 
character. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accumulation  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern lavas  and  scoriae  is  peculiarly  -worthy  of  notice  as  a  general  phenome- 
non observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanoes  that  one  region 
after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be  the  chief  theatre 
of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterranean  heat  may  often  be  per- 
sistent for  more  than  one  geological  period  in  the  same  place,  relaxing 
perhaps  in  its  energies  for  a  while,  but  then  breaking  oot  afresh  with  an 
intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  volcanic 
mass,  or  the  up])er  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  question  here 
arising  is  this,  wliether  the  mass  was  donoe-shaped  from  the  beginning, 
having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope  of  lava  and 
ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Von  Buch  and  his  followers 
imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spread  out  in  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposits,  and  then  upheaved  at  once  into  a  dome-shaped 
mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre.  According  to  the  first  hypothesis 
the  cone  was  built  up  gradually,  and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping 
as  now,  and  traversed  by  all  its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated. 
According  to  the  other,  the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  move- 
ments which  gave  a  dome-shaped  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which 
caused  the  beds  to  be  highly  inclined ;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and 
the  Caldera  were  produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are 
these  views,  that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is 
upheaval,  by  the  other  subsidence.  The  very  name  of  "  Elevation  Cra- 
ters** points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera ;  whereas  the  chief  agencies  appealed  to  by 
the  other  school  are  gaseous  explosions,  engulfment,  and  aqueous  denu- 
dation. 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen  from 
the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said,  which  run  down 
a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never  stony ;  and,  if  the  slope 
exceed  five  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere  shallow  and  narrow  strings  of 
vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel 
layers  of  stony  lava,  especially  if  they  be  of  some  thickness,  high  up 
in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  solidified  origi- 
nally  on  a  very  gentle  slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles 
of  10°,  20°,  or  30°,  not  only  they,  but  all  the  interstratified  beds  of 
lapilli,  scoriae,  tuff,  and  agglomerate,  must  have  been  at  first  nearly  flat, 
and  must  have  been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  tlie  solid  beds  into 
their  present  position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangement  of  the 
strata  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  opening  near  the  centre 
of  upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the  Caldera  (which  Von  Buch 
called  "the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone")  may  represent  this  breach  of 
continuity. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  elevation-crater  theory  often  advanced 
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aad  never  yet  answered  are  the  followiDg : — First,  in  most  calderas,  as 
in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the  circular  range  of  precipices 
sarraunding  it  remain  entire  and  unbroken  on  three  sides,  whereas  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  series  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet 
thick  could  have  once  extended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its 
shortest  diameter,  and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds 
should  dip  at  steep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre, 
and  yet  that  no  great  fractures  should  have  been  produced.  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  every  side,  widening  as  they  approach 
the  caidera.  The  dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedly  attest  many  disloca- 
tions of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successive  and  often  distant 
periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  period  of 
terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for,  had  the  caldera  existed  when  they 
originated,  the  melted  matter  now  solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of 
filliDg  a  rent,  have  flowed  down  into  the  caldera,  tending  sc  ^  to  ob- 
literate the  great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
a  series  of  agglomerates,  tufi^  stratified  lapilli,  and  highly  scoriaceous 
lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  within  a  limited  area  without  soon 
giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such  heavy 
angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled  into  the  air 
have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be  arranged  in  inclined 
layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis  of  eruption.  It  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this  hypothesis  that  we  should  behold  agglomerates, 
lapilli,  and  scoriae  predominating  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas 
in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea,  where  the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  di- 
minished to  10  and  even  to  5  degrees,  the  proportion  of  stony  as  com- 
pared to  fragmentary  materials  is  precisely  reversed.  It  is  also  natural 
that  the  dikes  should  be  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to 
the  more  solid  beds  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  6,  fig.  645,  p.  496  ; 
while  .the  dikes  are  few  in  number  where  the  stony  lavas  predominate 
(as  at  c,  ibid.).  Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper 
extremities  of  cuiTents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they 
reached  c,  and  fiowed  over  a  more  level  country ;  but  this  suggestion 
cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  catastrophe  which  according  to  Uieir  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

If,  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  masses 
are  occasionally  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in  the 
clifis  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated  layers 
of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up  and  de- 
termine hoM^  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive.    The  solid 
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beds  extend  in  general  over  smal]  horizontal  spaces^  and  some  of  them 
may  possibly  be  no  other  than  intrusive  lavas,  in  the  nature  of  dikes, 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  layers  of  ejectamenta.  Such  lavas,  when  the 
crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  way  between  highly  inclined  beds 
of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  We  know  that  lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side 
or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of  rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Neverthe- 
less one  or  two  of  the  stony  masses  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
lavas  which  had  flowed  out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on 
a  broad  ledge  formed  by  the  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of 
considerable  breadth  after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some 
lavas  may  now  and  then  have  entirely  filled  up  the  atrium,  or  what  in 
the  case  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavallo,  that  is 
to  say,  the  interspace  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the 
products  of  new  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two 
cones  have  blended  into  one  (see  «,  cf,  c,  ^g.  p.  511),  the  next  breaking 
down  of  the  side  of  the  mountain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of 
great  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered  by 
ejectamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be  formed  on  the 
flanks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interference  of  lateral,  or,  as 
they  are  often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check  or  stop  the  down- 
ward flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  offer  deep  craters  into  which  the 
melted  matter  is  poured. 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may  certainly 
explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  beds,  in  the  midst  of 
others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  nature,  the  whole  being  highly  inclined. 
But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact  and  truly  parallel  lavas 
having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they  flowed  originally  down  the 
flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from  4  to  10  d^reea,  as  in  many 
active  volcanoes,  and  that  they  acquired  subsequently  a  steeper  inclina- 
tion. It  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  entire  absence  of  local  disturbances 
during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen  crossing 
others  of  a  different  composition,  marking  a  distinctness  in  the  periods  of 
their  origin.  The  volume  of  rock  filling  such  a  multitude  of  fissures  as 
we  see  indicated  by  the  dikes  in  Palma  must  be  enormous;  so  that, 
could  it  be  withdrawn,  the  mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose 
both  in  height  and  bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a 
liquid  state  must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the 
cone,  the  increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  effected  alike  bj 
external  and  internal  accessions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings  and 
injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who 
defend  the  upheaval  hypothesis,  because  it  draws  with  it  the  oondnsion 
that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper  in  proportion  as 
the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this,  and  it  follows,  that  the 
upper  layers  of  solid  lava  must  have  conformed  to  surfaces  already  inclined 
at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Caldera  of  Palma,  28  degrees. 
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For  this  reasoo  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  consistent 
with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  which  the  strata, 
whether  solid  or  incoherent,  have  been  tilted,  exclusively  to  one  terminal 
catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subterranean  force  is  repre- 
sented as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of  volcanic  operations,  the 
closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden  and  paroxysmal  nature  of 
the  catastrophe  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  successive 
and  intermittent  action  so  characteristic  of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists,  that 
no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a  declivity  of 
more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  hie  erroneous.  The 
lava  which  has  flowed  from  the  cone  of  Llarena  near  Port  Orotava,  in 
Teneriffe,  is  very  columnar  in  parts,  and  yet  has  descended  a  slope  of  six 
degrees.  Another  stream  of  recent  aspect  near  the  town  of  £1  Passo,  in 
Palma,  has  a  general  inclination  of  ten  degrees,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  large  basin-shaped  hollows,  20,  30,  and  35 
feet  deep,  seen  everywhere  on  its  sui-fece.  Whenever  another  lava-current 
shall  flow  down  over  this  one,  although  its  average  inclination  will  be  the 
same,  it  must  fill  up  all  these  inequalities,  and  in  doing  so  must  give 
rise  to  masses  of  compact  and  solid  rock  20  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  upon 
and  encircled  by  vesicular  lava.  Other  lavas  northeast  of  Fuencaliente 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Palma,  so  modern  as  to  be  still  black  and 
uncovered  with  vegetation,  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22  degrees,  and 
yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed  chiefly  on  the  sides  of 
tunnel-fihaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in  which  one  layer  has  solidi- 
fied within  another  on  the  walls  of  these  channels,  while  in  the  central 
part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained  fluid  so  as  to  run  out  of  the  tunnel, 
leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the  roof  of  which  has  in  most  cases  £illen  in. 
The  strength  of  the  enveloping  crust  of  scoriae  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
lava-current  in  which  one  of  these  tunnels  existed  may  have  been  suf- 
fident  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream  for  hours  or  days,  and  during 
that  time  solidification  may  have  occurred  under  great  hydrostatic 
pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another  dis- 
tinct point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place  in 
the  Caldera,  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or  some 
part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  tmncation  of  a  cone  in  the  man- 
ner before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  subsequently 
enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion  ?  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less  than  800  feet  thick, 
was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco  (see  description  of  sec- 
tion, pp.  497,  498).  That  conspicuous  deposit,  3  or  4  miles  in  length, 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction  of  rocks  like  those  in  the 
Caldera,  for  the  present  torrent  brings  down  annually  similar  stones 
of  every  size,  some  very  large,  and  rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its 
channel.    By  what  changes  in  the   configuration  of  the  island  after 
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the  old  Tolcano  and  its  Caldera  were  fonned  was  so  vast  a  thickneai 
of  gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwards  cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet  I 
The  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated 
to  that  depth  through  the  old  conglomerate.  The  occurrence  of  two  or 
three  layers  of  contemporaneous  lava,  intercalated  between  the  strata  of 
puddingstone,  ought  not  to  surprise  us;  for  even  in  historical  times 
eruptions  have  been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.  Such 
basaltic  lavas,  one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  down 
from  the  Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argnal  (see  map,  p.  495) 
and  others.  These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  consist 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  river- 
cli&  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  westward,  is  soon 
found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  lofty  precipice  e  (fig.  647), 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera.  Its  extent 
eastward  from  b\  may  be  more  considerable,  but  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as  it  is  concealed  under  modem  scoriae  and  lava  spread  over  the  great 
platform,  f. 

Fi»e4T. 


▲.  Barlne  or  Barranco  de  las  Angn8tia^  near  its  termination  in  Palma. 
ft,  b\  b".  Conprlomerato,  800  feet  Uiick  in  parts. 

c,  if.  Lava  intercalated  between  the  beds  of  conglomerate. 

d,  d'.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lava,  eolnmnar  in  parts. 

£.  Cliir  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Formation  (p^  600X  a  prolongatioii  of 

the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera. 
F.  Platform  on  which  the  town  of  Aigoal  stands. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fluviatile  or  marine.  The 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  350  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
1500  feet  near  the  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  k^  &c^  in  section, 
^g,  646,  p.  497.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whether  a  river  or  the  sea  was  the  transport- 
ing agent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  materials, 
consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scoriae,  before  described  (p.  498),  as  h^ 
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longing  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would  leave  behind  them 
few  pebbles.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable  deposits  would  be  swept 
down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic.  Even  the  hard  rounded 
stones,  since  they  were  once  angular  and  are  now  ground  down  into  peb- 
bles, must  have  lost  more  than  half  their  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness 
to  large  quantities  of  sedimentary  matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  We  saw  in  the  Caldera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  by 
cascades  from  the  upper  precipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
a  fortnight  before  our  visit,  and  much  destruction  was  likewise  going  on 
in  the  lower  set  of  rocks  by  the  same  agency.  We  also  learnt  that 
R  great  flood  rushed  down  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly 
before  our  arrival,  damaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  the  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided 
by  earthquakes,  might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as 
large  as  the  Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shape.  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  the  circular  range  of  clifis  surrounding  the  Caldera 
to  volcanic  action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
encircling  three  sides  of  the  Val  de  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because  they 
agree  so  welL  with  Junghuhn*s  description  of  the  "old  crater-walls" 
of  active  volcanoes  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in  dimen- 
sions even  the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  consisted 
at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by  the 
partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone ;  but  if  so,  it  has  certainly  been  since 
modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  define  how  much 
of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and  how  much  by  vol- 
canic agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting  its  channel  through 
a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during  oscillations  in  the  level 
of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  countries,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  7th  chap- 
ter.    (See  p.  84.) 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical  interest ; 
namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile.  It  was  stated 
that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage  of  cones  in  the 
north  of  Palma  are  of  suba^nal  origin,  as  proved  by  the  angularity  of 
the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomeiates ;  but  it  may  be  asked, 
whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long  afterwards,  it  may  not,  like 
the  crater  of  St.  Paul's  (fig.  649,  p.  509),  have  had  a  communication 
•with  the  sea,  which  may  have  entered  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if, 
after  a  period  of  partial  submergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen 
again  to  its  original  altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might 
leave  behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at 
the  points  where  the  torrent  successively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly 
of  stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a 
deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was  rising 
again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than  2000  feet, 
would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  provided  they 
enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  other  causation,  the 
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origin  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the  country.  As  to  the  feet  that  no 
marine  shells  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  conglomerate,  sufficient 
search  has  not  yet  been  made  for  them  to  entitle  us  to  found  an  argu- 
ment on  such  negative  evidence.  At  the  same  time  I  confess,  that^ 
having  found  sea-shells  and  bryozoa  abundantly  in  certain  elevated 
marine  conglomerates  in  t)je  Grand  Canary,  before  I  visited  Palma,  and 
being  unable  to  meet  \i'ith  any  in  the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  I  re- 
garded the  old  gravel  when  I  was  on  the  opot  as  of  fluviatile  origin. 
Such  inferences  are  always  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  sea  will  unquestionably  account  for  some 
phenomena  in  the  configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Ban-anco  more 
naturally  than  river  action.  For  example,  we  have  the  lofty  cliff  e,  ^g. 
p.  604,  already  mentioned,  and  c,/,  map,  p.  494,  extending  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barrranoo, 
and  no  cliff  of  cori'esponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank, 
where  for  miles  towards  the  southeast  there  is  the  platform  f,  ^g,  p.  504, 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  supposed  to 
leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  after  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  southwest- 
em  extremity  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the  north  of  Palma, 
whereas  a  ton^ent  or  river  would  leave  a  cliff  of  similar  structure  and 
nearly  equal  height  on  both  banks.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  old  con- 
glomerate ascending  an  inclined  plane,  t,  /,  it,  p.  497,  from  the  sea-level 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  favor  of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  ele- 
vated patches  of  the  same  may  in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but 
in  South  America  gravel-beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward 
slope,  when  followed  inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before  alluded 
to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  (e,  fig.  646,  p.  497),  forming  a 
notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding  the  Caldera. 
This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejanado,  d,  fig.  p.  497,  from 
the  eastern  wall  c,  /,  and  cuts  quite  through  the  upper  formation ;  yet 
the  range  of  precipice  /,  e,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caldera  is  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly,  and  retains  its  full  height  of  1500  or  2000  feet 
above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cumbrecito,  or  from  e  towards  a, 
map,  fig.  642,  p.  494.  In  this  prolongation  of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile 
southward  beds  of  volcanic  matter  and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of 
the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  e,  p.  497,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water  may 
have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  by  a  fault  In  case  or 
a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  uninterrupted 
across  the  Cumbrecito,  constituting  the  watershed;  but  would  have 
sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  upper  basaltic  rocks.    If 

^*  Geolog.  Obeerv.,  South  America,  p.  48. 
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we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  enteied  tlie  Caldera  liere  as  well 
as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such  a  breach  as  e, 
and  such  an  extension  of  the  line  of  diifs  as  that  now  observable 
between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  494,  without  any  corresponding  cliff  to  the 
westward  of  «,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to  attest 
the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about  3500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  ma- 
rine denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no  ranges  of  ancient  sea-cliffs  on 
the  external  slopes  of  the  island.  The  flanks  of  the  mountain,  except 
where  it  is  funx)wed  by  ravines  or  broken  by  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the 
sea  with  a  uniform  inclination.  In  reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  we  do  not  require  the  submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet 
of  the  old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Bar- 
ranco  and  the  Cumbrecito  and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera.  It  would  be 
enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves  to 
wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliflb  in  the  interior  of  the  Caldera,  and  to 
wear  a  passage  through  the  Cumbrecito  where  there  may  have  been 
always  a  considerable  depression  in  the  oi^tline  of  the  upper  formation. 
But  would  not  the  same  waves  which  had  power  to  form  in  the  Bar- 
ranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet  thick  have  left  memorials  of  their 
beach-action  on  the  external  slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments 
are  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  said,  in  explanation, — ^first,  that  cliffs  are  not 
so  easily  cut  on  the  side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on 
the  ade  from  which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs  and  sea- 
beaches  had  existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under 
showers  of  ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding  from  lateral  cones  during 
eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous 
with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed  a  con- 
glomerate of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100  feet, 
covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  aW  about  100  feet  thick.  In  this 
instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very  analogous  to  the 
buried  cone,  s.p.,  fig.  645,  p.  496.  When  in  Palma,  I  conceived  them 
to  be  of  fluviatile  origin ;  but,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an  accumulation  of  lavas 
to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick  shows  how  easily  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been  denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  dis- 
play no  superficial  signs  of  marine  denudation,  every  old  beach  or  delta 
once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  out- 
pourings. 

Since  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Palma,  the  most 
frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running  north  and 
south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  494 ;  one  of  the  volcanoes  in  this 
range,  called  Verigojo,  ^,  being  no  less  than  6565  English  feet  high. 
The  lavas  descending  from  several  vents  in  this  chain  reach  the  sea  both 
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on  the  east  and  west  coast,  and  are  many  of  them  nearly  as  naked  and 
barren  of  vegetation  as  when  they  first  flowed.  The  tendency  in  vol- 
canic vents  to  assume  a  linear  arrangement,  as  seen  in  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Andes  and  Java  on  a  grand  scale,  is  exemplified  by  the  cones  and 
craters  of  this  small  range  in  Palma.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  such 
linearity  in  the  direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  deep 
fissures  in  the  earth's  crust  communicating  with  a  subjacent  focus  of  sub- 
torranean  heat 

By  discussing  at  so  much  length  the  question  whether  the  sea  may  or 
may  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  enlarging  the  Caldera  of 
Palma,  I  have  been  desirous  at  least  to  show  how  many  facts  and  obser- 
vations are  required  to  explain  the  structure  and  configuration  of  such 
volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite,  in  illustration  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  present  geographical  condition  of  St.  Paul's  or  Amsterdam 
Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  midway  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Australia. 


Fig.  648. 


Kap  of  the  Island  of  St  Paul.  In  tho  Indian  Ooeaa,  lat  880  W  S.,  long.  Tfo  sr  R, 
aurveyed  by  Capt  Blackwood,  R.  N.,  1842. 

m  this  case  the  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter  and  180  feet  deep, 
p^id  the  surrounding  cliffs  where  loftiest  about  800  feet  high  so  that  in 
regard  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignificant  when  compared 
to  the  cone  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  volcanic  domes  as  Moimts 
Loa  and  Kea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the  Island  of  St  Paul  ex- 
emphfics  a  class  of  insular  volcanoes  into  which  the  ocean  now  enters  by 
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YUw  of  the  Crater  of  the  Island  of  St  PaoL 
Flg.e50. 


Bide  Tlew  of  the  Island  of  St  Paul  (N.  E.  side).    Nine-pin  rocks  two  miles  distant 
(Captain  Blackwood.) 

a  single  passage.  Every  crater  must  almost  invariably  have  one  side 
much  lower  than  all  the  others,  namely  that  side  towards  which  the 
prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dusl 
and  scoriae  are  rarely  carried  during  eruptions.  There  will  also  be  one 
point  on  this  windward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all  the  rest, 
by  which  in  the  event  of  a  partial  submergence  the  sea  may  enter  as 
often  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single  entrance 
into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll  or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not  allow  this  pas- 
sage into  the  crater  to  be  stopped  up,  but  will  scour  it  out  at  low  tide,  or 
as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel,  therefore,  will  always  be 
deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep  ;  and,  if  it  were  a 
half-submerged  cone  like  SL  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of  the  ocean 
might  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force  give  rise  to  a  large 
caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  forces, 
igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  out  the  Val  del  Bove  on  Etna  or 
the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the  north  of  Pal  ma,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  many  craters  have  been  enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuding 
power  of  the  ocean,  whenever  considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level 
of  land  and  sea  have  occurred. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe. — The  accompanying  view  of  the  Peak,  taken  from 
sketches  made  by  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself  during  our  visit  to  Teneriffe 
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in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  lofty  cone  is  encircled  on 
more  than  two  sides  hy  what  I  consider  as  the  ruins  of  an  older  cone, 
chiefly  formed  hy  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has  disappeared.  That 
ancient  culminating  point  from  which  one  or  more  craters  probably 
poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may  not  have  been  placed  pre- 
cisely where  the  present  peak  now  rises,  and  may  not  have  had  the  same 
form,  but  its  position  was  probably  not  materially  different.  The  great 
wall  or  semicircular  range  of  precipices,  c  c,  surrounding  the  atrium,  h  6, 
is  obviously  analogous  to  the  walls  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma ;  but 
here  the  cliffs  are  insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in 
Palma,  being  in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high,  and  rarely  exceeding 
1000  feet.  The  plain  or  atrium,  h  6,  figs.  651  and  652,  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  CaHadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 
pumice  thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks.  Copious 
streams  of  lava,  d  d,  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral  openings,  es- 
pecially from  a  crater  calleil  the  Chahorra,/,  fig.  652,  which  is  not  seen 
in  the  view,  fig.  651,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak.  The  last  eruption  was 
as  late  as  the  year  1708. 


8.  w.  N.  E. 

Section  through  part  of  Tenerlffe,  ftom  N.  R  to  S.  W.    On  ft  true  scale ;  as  given  in 
Von  Buch's  "  Canary  Liianda." 

a.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  l*.  The  CaRadas  or  atrlom. 

e.  Cliff  bounding  the  atriam.  d.  Modern  lavas. 

/!  Cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  ddy  ^g^,  651,  and  652,  may  have  narrowed 
the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  taken  away  fi-om  the  height  of  tlie  cliff  c,  no 
geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections ;  but  should  the  Peak  and 
the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanoes  for  ages,  the  new  cone,  a, 
might  become  united  with  the  old  one,  and  the  lava  might  flow  first  from 
e  to  c  and  then  from  a  to  c,  ^g,  652,  so  that  the  slope  might  begin  to 
resemble  that  formed  by  lavas  and  eje(;tamenta  from  the  summit  a  to 
Quia,  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  cone. 

Madeira, — Every  volcanic  island,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
varies  from  every  other  one  in  the  details  of  its  geographical  and  geo- 
logical structure  so  greatly,  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding  any 
simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  "  elevation  craters,"  applicable  to  all  or 
capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few  islands, 
for  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and  Palma,  inas- 
much as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  subaerial  origin,  but, 
when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is  no  end  of  the  points  in 
which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic  origin, 
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and  referable  perhaps  to  the  Miocene  tertiary  epoch.  TuflGj  and  lime- 
stones containing  marine  sliells  and  corals  occur  at  S.  Vicente  on  the 
northern  coast,  where  thej  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  bear  testimony  to  an  upheaval  to  that  amount,  at 
least,  since  the  coTnmenceraent  of  volcanic  action  in  those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  rounded  and  polished, 
strongly  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of  similar 
varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  tlie  8U|)eriinp06ed  tuffs  and  ag- 
glomerates formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  section,  fig.  653, 
drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  from  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself^  will  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  points  in  which,  geologically  considered,  Madeira 
resembles  or  varies  from  Palma.  In  the  central  region,  at  a,  as  well 
as  in  the  adjoining  region  on  each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre 
of  Palma,  a  great  number  of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  ejectamenta,  c.  Here  also,  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we 
recede  from  the  centre  that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of 
scoriae,  lapilli,  agglomerate,  and  tuff  begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas, 
d  d^  until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  of  the 
volcanic  mass,  below  f  h  and  eg^  consists  almost  exclusively  of  streams 
or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  some  red  partings  of  ochrcous  clay  or  laterite, 
probably  ancient  soils.  The  darker  lines  indicate  the  predominance 
of  these  lavas  which  have  flowed  on  the  surface,  and  which,  besides 
basalt,  consist  of  various  kinds  of  trap,  and  in  some  places  of  trachyte. 
The  lighter  tint,  c,  expresses  an  accumulation  of  scoriae,  agglomerate, 
and  other  materials,  such  as  may  have  been  piled  up  in  the  open 
air,  in  or  around  the  chief  orifices  of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic 
cones. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many  central 
peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the  foundations 
of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are  formed,  from  which 
the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  above  the  weathered  surface 
of  the  sofler  beds  of  tuff  and  scoriae.  Hence  the  broken  and  picturesque 
outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantic  character  to  the  scenery  of  the 
highest  part  of  Madeira.  North  of  a  is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (b),  the  most 
elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet  exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height 
of  Pico  Torres,  It  is  similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part, 
400  feet  high,  retains  a  more  perfectly  conical  form,  and  has  a  dike  at 
its  summit  with  streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flanks. 
There  are  a  gi'eat  many  such  peaks  east  and  west  of  a,  which  seem  to  be 
the  ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qu&-qua-versal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pico  Grande, 
c,  fig.  655,  now  half-buried  under  more  modern  lavas  which  have 
flowed  round  it  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  such  a 
multitude  of  cones  or  points  of  eruption,  and  the  interference  of  their 
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lavaa  along  the  great  east  and  west  line  of  volcanic  action,  that  wo 
find  the  stony  beds  in  the  central  region  between  e  and  /,  ^g,  653, 
nearly  horizontal,  or  having  a  dip  of  no  more  than  from  3  to  5  degrees, 
instead  of  having  a  very  steep  inclination  hke  those  in  the  walls  of  the 
Caldera  of  Palma. 

These  level  or  slightly  inclined  beds  often  form  platforms,  such  as  that 
called  the  Paul  de  Serra  (a,  fig.  p.  516).  But  when  we  recede  from  the 
central  axis,  the  lavas  acquire  an  average  slope  of  10  degrees  on  the 
north  (as  between  e  and  ^,  ^g,  653),  and  of  16  on  the  south  between 
/  and  A.  Nearer  the  sea  again,  as  at  t  and  l,  where  the  most  modem 
lavas  occur,  the  dip  diminishes  to  5  degrees,  and  even  to  3^,  as  at  k,  near 
Funchal.  In  this  latter  characteristic,  however  (tie  smaller  inclination  of 
the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and  their  association  there  with  modem  cones  of 
eruption,  such  as  m,  n,  o),  there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and 
Palma.  Buried  cones  of  eruption  also  occur  at  many  points,  as  at  j? 
and  g,  fig.  653,  which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the 
central  region.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  more  solid  basalts  alter- 
nating with  tuffs  rarely  exceeds  1500  feet;  but  below  Pico  S.  Antonio, 
or  B,  fig.,  p.  513,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  3000  feet,  being  exposed  to 
view  on  the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral,  presently  to  be 
mentioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  compact, 
do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other.  When  viewed 
in  the  sea-cliffs  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if  followed  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  out  entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  beds  are  more  persistent,  but  even  here  they  usually  are  ^een 
to  terminate,  if  followed  for  a  few  miles;  their  thickness  also  being 
very  variable,  and  sometimes  increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to 
many  yards. 

I  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or  laterites 
above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  was  more  fortunate  in 
1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and  roots  of  shrabs  in 
some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  Funchal.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hartung 
and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  former  existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation, 
and  consequently  of  the  subaerial  origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of 
Madeira.  At  q  in  the  section  {^g.  653)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  im- 
pure lignite,  covered  by  basalt,  had  long  been  known.  Associated  with 
it^  we  observed  several  layers  of  tuff"  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of 
whioh  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants' and  of  ferns  abound.  The  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  are  referable  to  the  genera 
Sphenopteris,  Adiantum?,  Peeopteris^  and  Woodwardia,  one  of  them 
having  the  peculiar  venation  of  Woodioardia  radicans^  a  species  now 
common  in  Madeira.  Among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  some  are  ap- 
parently of  the  myitle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their  sarfiices 
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smooth  and  nowrinkled,  with  a  somewhat  rigid  and  coriaceous  texture, 
and  with  undivided  or  entire  margins.  "  These  characters,"  observes  Mr. 
Banbury,  **  belong  to  the  laurel-type,  and  indicate  a  certain  analogy  be- 
tween the  ancient  vegetable  remains  and  the  modem  forests  of  Ma- 
deira, in  which  laurels  and  other  evergreens  abound,  with  glossy  cori 
aocoos  and  entire-edged  leaves,  while  below  them  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  ferns  and  other  plants." 

The  lignite  above  mentioned  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  height  of 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  by  superimposed 
basalts  and  scoriae,  1100  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
terrestrial  vegetation  long  before  a  large  part  of  Madeira  had  been  built 
up.  The  nature  of  the  tuffs  accompanying  the  lignite,  together  with 
some  agglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entitles  us  to  presume  that  near  this 
spot  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke  out  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  here  the  crater  of  some  lateral  cone  in  which  the 
lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated  ;  for,  although  craters  are  remarkably 
rare  in  Madeira,  when  we  consider  how  considerable  is  the  number  of 
perfect  cones,  yet  on  the  mountain  called  Lagoa,  2^  miles  west  of 
Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect  as  that  of  Astroni  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  ciicular  cavity  (fig.  654),  which  is  about  150 
feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond  in  the 
middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  sides.  Such 
ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  6f  extinct  craters.  Except  in  the 
middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many  leaves  must  also 
be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights  when  high  winds  prevail, 
so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertible  into  lignite  may  collect  here. 


Crater  of  Lagoa,  2|  milea  west  of  Machico,  Madeira. 

In  this  cut,  taken  from  a  sketch  of  my  own,  the  depth  of  the  crater  may  appear 
too  gnreat,  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  trees  visible,  and  most  of 
the  bushes  ore  of  the  Madeira  whortleberry  (  Vaccinium  Madeirenw)  five  or  six 
feet  hi^h.  Immediately  behind  the  foreground  an  artificial  mound  is  seen  thrown 
np  as  a  fence. 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Lagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rook 
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cooling  slowlj  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  incumbeDt  on  the 
impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  be  clearly  deter- 
mined, since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  distance ;  and  the  sam« 
maj  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  which  may  be  traced  lower  down 
the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the  north  or  towarda  the  sea 
conformably  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  basaltic  and  tufsceoiiB 
strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral«(B,  fig.  655),  snn'ounded  by  precipices 
from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  greater  elevation, 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.  It  has  been  compared  by  some  to  a 
crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in  the  region  where 
dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  The  Curral,  however,  extends,  without 
diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of  numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays 
open  to  view  all  the  beds  r,  «,  ^g.  653.  Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip 
away  in  all  directions  from  the  Curral,  as  from  a  central  point,  or  from 
the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The  Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three 
great  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  most  mountainous  district,  a  second 
depression,  called  the  Serra  d^Agoa  (d,  j5g.  655),  being  almost  as  deep. 
This  cavity  is  also  drained  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  south ;  while  a  third 
valley,  namely,  thai  of  the  Janella,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The 
section  alluded  to  (^g,  655),  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  <^  the 
island  in  an  £.  and  W.  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra 
d^Agoa,  B  and  n,  are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  <A 


Section  throngh  tbe  central  rcfion  of  Bladeln,  from  East  to  Wesl. 
A.  Pnrt  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paal  da  Semu       B.  Curral ;  a  vallej,  8000  feet  dcep^ 
O.  Ploo  Grande.  P.  The  valley  of  the  Serra  d^Agoa. 

which  is  surmounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400 
feet  high.  There  is  no  essential  difiference  between  the  shape  of  these 
three  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  where 
the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with  any  superfi- 
cial volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  lofty  chains,  the  formation  of  val- 
leys has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both  gradual 
and  violent,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
Madeira  and  of  almost  eveiy  lofty  volcanic  region ;  but,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  central  heights  a  and  b,  fig.  653,  are  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  from  them,  swollen  by  melted  snows, 
reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  much  more  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of 
those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by  nearly  as  short  a  route  in  the  Sena 
d*Agoa,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  almost  any  amount  of  denudation  eflfeeted 
amply  by  subaerial  erosion. 
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The  general  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  tuffs  underlying  the 
Madeira  lavas  is  very  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  gravel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It  simply  proves 
that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or  like  Mount  Etna  or 
Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not,  for  reasons  before  given, 
p.  475,  support  a  single  torrent  so  long  as  eruptions  were  frequent  on  its 
slopes.  The  period,  therefore,  of  fluviatile  erosion  must  have  been  sub- 
sequent to  the  formation  of  the  central  nucleus  of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig., 
p,  518,  and  of  the  lavas,  <f,  ibid.  When  we  infer  that  these  were  of 
supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the  line  p,  ,  ty  and  perhaps  lower,  it 
follows  that  a  lofty  island,  4000  feet  or  more  in  height,  must  have  resulted, 
even  if  no  upheaval  had  ever  occurred. 

The  movements  which  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far  they  modified 
the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its  height,  is  a  fair  subject  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of  the  lavas  seen  in  the  ravines  inter- 
secting the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  /  h  and  e  g^  can  be  ascribed  to  such 
movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modem  date,  near  Funchal,  may  be 
imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal,  because  they  have  escaped 
the  iufiuence  of  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  older  nucleus  was  exposed. 
Without  discussing  this  point  (so  fully  treated  of  in  reference  to  Palma), 
I  may  observe  that  unquestionably  different  parts  of  Madeira  have  been 
formed  in  succession.  Near  Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern 
coast,  trachytes  of  a  gray,  and  tracbytic  tuffs  almost  of  a  white  color, 
in  slightly  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined  basaltic 
rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  north),  under  which  the  leaf-bed 
and  lignite  before  mentioned,  fig.  653,  p.  513,  lie  buried.  During  the 
convulsions  which  accompanied  the  outpouring  of  every  newer  series  of 
lavas,  the  older  rocks  may  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed  and  tilted, 
without  destroying  the  general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain 
supposed  by  us  to  have  been  the  result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the 
central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies,  not  only 
the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of  distinct  sets 
of  lavas,  but  als^  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to  the  trachytic  out- 
pourings. So  also  on  the  southern  slope  of  Madeira,  I  observed  between 
the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated  in  a  direct  line  about  six  miles  north- 
west of  Funchal,  a  well-marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable 
thickness  occupying  the  highest  geological  position.  They  consist  of 
white  and  gray  trachytes,  occuning  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  understood  by  supposing 
Uiem  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  h  in  the  section, 
fig.  653,  p.  513,  and  on  the  slope  above  h.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that 
in  each  sei'ies  of  volcanic  eruptions  the  trachytic  lavas  flow  out  first,  and 
after  them  the  basaltic  kinds  (see  p.  522),  is  by  no  means  borne  out  in 
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Madeira,  although  some  of  the  newest  currents,  like  thoee  at  the  foot  of 
the  cones,  m,  n,  o,  fig.  653,  are  basaltic 

I  may  here  allude  to  another  feature  in  the  mineralogical  structure  of 
Madeira,  namely,  that  most  commonly  the  uppermost  of  all  the  volcanic 
rocks,  when  we  ascend  to  heights  of  1200  feet  or  more  above  the  sea, 
consist  of  compact  felspathic  trap,  with  much  olivine,  separating  into 
spheroidal  masses  seveml  feet  in  diameter,  especially  when  some  of  the 
contained  iron  has  become  more  highly  oxidated  in  the  atmosphere.  M. 
Delesse,  after  examining  my  specimens,  informs  me  that  in  France  they 
would  call  this  rock  basalt^  although  it  is  oilen  without  augite,  and 
simply  a  mixture  of  blackish  green  felspar  with  olivine.  Whatever  name 
we  assign  to  it,  the  superficial  envelope  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  section  followed  in  fig.  653,  p.  513,  but  also  very  generally,  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  this  trap,  except  near  the  sea,  where  basalts  occur  which 
have  not  the  same  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  indications  of  a  considerable  difference  of  age,  e~^n  in 
the  superficial  volcanic  formations  of  Madeira,  I  may  remark,  that  many 
of  the  central  peaks,  such  as  a,  fig.  653,  seem  to  be  the  mere  skeletons 
of  cones  of  eruption ;  whereas  the  forms  of  the  more  modem  cones,  such 
as  M,  N,  o,  are  regular,  and  have  no  protruding  dikes  on  their  summits  or 
flanks. 

The  newest  lavas  also  in  Madeira  have,  in  one  district  at  least,  a 
singularly  recent  aspect  as  compared  to  those  of  older  date,  which  are 
decomposed  superficially,  often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  or  yards.  I 
allude  to  the  lava  currents  near  Port  Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rough 
and  bristling  as  are  some  streams  before  alluded  to  in  Palma  (p.  508)  of 
historical  date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartung  for  the  annexed  drawing 
of  a  lava  at  Port  Moniz,  which  I  did  not  visit  myselfl     It  is  traversed  by 

Fig.  606. 


BarfiMe  of  Ura  near  Port  Moniz,  N.  W.  point  of  Madeira;  fh>m  a  drawing  hj  M.  Hartiuig. 
a.  Ghannel  traTerelng  the  laya. 

a  channel,  a,  like  one  of  those  already  described,  p.  503.  For  how  long 
a  period  such  characters  may  be  retained  is  uncertain,  so  much  does  this 
depend  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of 
Auvorgne  of  prehistorical  date  and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  are  almost 
as  rugged  ;  so  that  this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication 
^f  a  relatively  modem  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  ages  of  volcanic  rocks — Teste  by  superposition  and  intrusion-— 
Dike  of  Quarrington  Hill,  Durham — Test  by  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact- 
Test  by  organic  remains — Test  of  age  by  mineral  character — Test  by  included 
fragments — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period  —  Basalt  of  Bay  of 
Tre<za  in  Sicily — Post^PUocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma 
—Igneous  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period — Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

Having  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geo- 
logical periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  formations 
can  he  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of  relative 
age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four  :  —  1st,  superposition  and  intrusion, 
with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact;  2d,  organic  remains; 
3d,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  included  fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Tests  hy  mperposition^  <kc.  —  If  a  volcanic  rock  rests  upon  an  aqueous 
deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two.  but  the  like  rule  does 
not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  npon  the  volcanic,  for 
melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a  sedimentary  mass 
without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  conformably  between 
two  strata,  as  5  at  D  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  656),  after  which  it  may 
cool  down  and  consolidate.     Superposition,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same 

Fig.  657. 


value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferons 
formations.  We  can  only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic 
rocks  are  contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now  they 
are  said  to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action,  which 
was  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  D  (fig.  666),  we  may  per- 
haps ascertain  that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c,  and 
that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by 
b  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then  conclude  the  trap  to  have  been 
iDtnisive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  h  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that 
it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  £. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  a  volcanic  rock  to 
be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous ;  for  a  sheet  ot  lava, 
as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every  where  upon 
(he  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been  denuded,  or  because, 
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if  newly  thrown  down,  they  thin  out  in  certain  places,  thus  allowiDg  the 
lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Besides,  the  heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as 
it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into  beds  of  sofl  mud  and  sand.  Suppose 
the  submarine  lava  f,  fig.  658,  to  have 
come  in  contact  in  this  manner  with  the 
strata  a,  6,  c,  and  that  after  its  consolida- 
tion, the  sti-ata  </,  «,  are  thrown  down  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  yet  so  as  to  lie 
unconformably  to  f,  the  appearance  of 
subsequent  intrusion  will  here  be  com- 
plete, although  the  trap  is  in  fact  con- 
temporaneous. We  must  not,  tlierefore,  hast  ly  infer  that  the  rock  f  is 
intrusive,  unless  we  find  the  strata  d,  «,  or  c  to  have  been  altered  at  their 
junction,  as  if  by  heat 

When  trap  dikes  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they  were 
shown  to  be  more  modem  than  all  the  strata  which  they  traverse.  A 
basaltic  dike  at  Quarrington  Hill,  near  Durham,  passes  through  coal- 
measures,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  shifted  so  that  those  on 
tbo  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  the  level  of  the  correspond- 

i1g.ftS0. 
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OaaL  Dike.  CoaL 

Section  at  Qaarrington  Hill,  east  of  Durham.    (Sedgwick.) 
«.  Maipieslan  Limestone  (Permian).  h.  Lower  New  Rod  Sandstonsi. 

c.  Goal  strata. 

ing  beds  on  the  south  side  (see  section,  fig.  659).  But  the  horizontal 
beds  of  overlying  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian  Limestone  are  not  cut 
through  by  the  dike.  Now  here  the  coal-measures  were  not  only  depos- 
ited, but  had  subsequently  been  disturbed,  fissured,  and  shifted,  before 
the  fluid  trap  now  forming  the  dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent.  It  is 
also  clear  that  some  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  dike,  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  denuda- 
tion before  the  lower  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Magnesian  Limestone 
were  superimposed.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  date  of 
the  volcanic  eruption  is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot  be  defined 
with  precision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous period,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  or 
between  these  two  periods,  when  the  state  of  the  animate  creation  and 
the  physical  geography  of  Europe  were  gradually  changing  from  the  type 
of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of  the  Permian. 
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The  test  of  <ige  by  superpoeition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stratified 
▼olcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the  case  of 
other  sedimentary  deposits.     (See  p.  97.) 

Test  of  (ige  by  organic  remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in  the  vicinity 
of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments  of  rock  are 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  into 
neighboring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  \xxfh  so  formed  shells,  corals,  or  any 
other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and  thus  continue  as  permanent 
memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  volcanic  eruption  occuired. 
lufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Strom- 
boli,  and  other  volcanos  now  active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give 
information  of  the  relative  age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period 
when  the  fires  of  these  mountains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this 
kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks,  and 
the  different  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffe  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include,  in 
some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds. The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  thi<«  nature  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter 
during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders  and  fine  scoriae 
were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  tlie  ground  as  they  fell 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet,  and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  fi'om 
the  crater  in  a  southeriy  direction.  Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were 
scorched  to  death  in  great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic 
dust  fell  at  Ohiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a 
counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  some  on  Ja- 
maica, about  700  miles  distant  to  the  northeast.  In  the  sea,  also,  at  the 
distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Captain  Eden  of  the 
Conway  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some 
pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition. — As  sediment  of  homogeneous 
composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  is  often 
deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  particular  kind  of  lava, 
flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may  spread  over  an  extensive 
area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the  melted  matter,  pouring  from 
Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and  caused  a 
continuous  mass,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  This  enormous  current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100 
feet  to  000  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that  of  a  naiTow  river  gorge  to  15 
miles.f     Now,  if  such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate 

•  Caldcleugh,  Phil.  Trans.  1836,  p.  27. 
\  See  Principles,  Index^  "  Skaptar  Jokul* 
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fragments  by  denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached 
portions  by  their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this 
test  will  not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  & 
prevailing  character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in  many 
cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of 
one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and 
texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  and  basalt 
are  both  present^  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  the 
basaltic  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate  partially,  as  in  the 
volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  Madeira 
trachytic 'rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic  series  (p.  517) ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  trachyte  occupies  mora  generally,  perhaps,  an  inferior  position,  and 
is  cut  through  and  ovei'flowed  by  basalt  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred 
that  trachyte  predominated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt 
at  another,  for  we  know  that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many 
successive  periods,  and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it 
seems  that  in  each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occuned, 
the  more  felspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the 
more  augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr. 
Scrope  may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals, 
he  observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  water ; 
whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar,  have  each  scarcely 
more  than  2}  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water  ;  and  the  difference  is 
increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more  iron  in  a  metallic 
state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and  other  felspathic  lavas 
and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity  of  rock  be  melted  up 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the  denser  ingredients  of 
the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  remaining 
above,  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  upwards  to  the  surface 
by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  materials,  therefore,  which 
occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean  reservoir  will  always  be 
emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on  the  exterior  of  the  earth^s 
crust 

Teat  by  included  fragments. — We  may  sometimes  discover  the  re'iB- 
tive  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap  on  which 
it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other,  in  cases  such 
as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  superposition  alone 
would  be  insufficient  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  a  conglomerate 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap,  associated  with 
some  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  massive 
trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  character  with  the 
latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age  by  knowing 
that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  conglomerate.    Hm 
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origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  by  observing  the  shingle 
beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modem  volcanic  islands,  or  at  the 
base  of  Etna. 

Poit- Pliocene  Period  (indvding  the  Recent).  —  I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia,  has  been  pr-iduced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  immedi- 
ately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  already 
inhabited  by  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  The  southern  and  eastern 
flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedimentary  and 
Tolcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Ademo,  Trezza,  and  other 
places.  •  Of  sixty-five  species  of  fossil  shells  which  I  procured  in  1828 
from  this  formation,  near  Trezza,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
one  from  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in  the 
sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are  laid 
open  to  vieW;  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  regarded 

rig.  660. 


View  of  the  Isle  of  Cyclops,  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza.* 

as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land.  Here 
numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the  argilla- 
ceous and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cut  through,  and  tufaceous 
breccias  formed.  Inclosed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angular  and  har- 
dened fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  states  of  alteration  by  heat, 
and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  i.s  about  200  feet 
in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  clay,  the 
laminae  of  which  are  occasioDally  subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous  layere. 

*  This  view  of  the  Isle  of  Cyclops  is  from  an  original  drawiDg  by  my  friend 
tho  late  Capt  Basil  Hall,  K  N. 
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These  strata  dip  to  the  N.  W^  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnar  lava  (see 
fig.  660),  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  weathered,  and  so  rounded 
as  to  he  often  hemispherioEd.  In  some  places  in  the  adjoining  and  largest 
islet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  that  represented 
in  the  drawing  ffig.  600),  the  overlying  clay  has  heen  greatly  altered, 
and  hardened  hy  the  igneous  rock,  and  occasionally  contorted  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner ;  yet  the  lamination  has  not  been  obliterated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurat- 
ing process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  661)  I  have  represented  a  portion  of 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the  alternating  thin  laminas 

of  sand  and  clay  have  put  on 
the  appearance  which  we  often 
observe  in  some  of  the  most 
contorted  of  the  metamorphic 
schists. 

A  great  fissure,  running  from 
east  to  west,  nearly  divides  this 
larger  island  into  two  parts,  vnd 
lays  open  its  internal  structure. 
In  the  section  thus  exhibited,  a 
dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first  cutting 
through  an  older  mass  of  lava, 
and  then  penetrating  the  super- 
incumbent tertiary  strata.  In 
one  place  the  lava  ramifies  and 
terminates  in  thin  veins,  from  a 
few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.     (See  fig.  662.) 

The  arenaceous  laminae  are 
much  hardened  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  the  clays  are  con« 
verted  into  siliceous  schist  In 
this  island  the  altered  rocks  as- 
sume a  honeycombed  structure 
on  their  weathered  surface,  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same 
beds  present  in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcimc,  which  has 
been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  small 
fissures  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which 
introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  sup- 
pose sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  the  open 
rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Post- Fl locene  f urinations  near  Naples. — I  have  traced  in  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Geology"  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  volcanic  region 


Contortioiu  of  strata  in  the  Iarg«et  of  the  Cydopiaa 
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Clay.    lATa.      Clay.         Altered.      Lava.       Claj,  Ac 
b.  a.  b.  c  a.  b. 

Foft-PUoeane  itrata  inTadod  by  lara,  Inle  of  Cyclops  (horisonUl  Mction). 
-  «•  lATti.  6.  Laminated  clay  and  sand.  c.  The  samo  altered. 

of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2000  years. 
The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that  period  is  far 
from  insignificant^  comprising  as  it  does  the  formation  of  the  modern 
cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  production  of  several  minor 
cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1588. 
Lava-currents  have  also  flowed  upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  —  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriea  have  been  showered  down 
so  abundantly,  that  whole  cities  were  buried  —  tracts  of  the  sea  have 
been  filled  up  or  converted  into  shoals  —  and  tufaceous  sediment  has 
been  transported  by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also 
proofs,  during  the  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the 
relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same 
tract  baving,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
sions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baias,  recent  tufiir 
ceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  and 
mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  119),  that  when  we  examine  this 
same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of  a  date 
anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  arc  of  such  thickness  as 
to  constitute  hills  from  600  to  more  than  2000  feet  in  height.  These 
post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  shells,  alternate  with  dis- 
tinct currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of  contemporaneous  origin : 
and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvius  itself,  the  ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of 
far  greater  volume  than  the  modern  cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far 
greater  number  of  dikes.  In  contrasting  this  ancient  part  of  the  moun- 
tain with  that  of  modern  date,  one  principal  point  of  difference  is  ob- 
served ;  namely,  the  greater  frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments 
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of  altered  sedimentary  rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  YiolencCj 
rending  and  shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of 
lava  and  the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  piecef 
of  rock  would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaccous  breccias  formed  by  the 
earliest  eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened ,  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoriae,  or  of  angu* 
lar  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the  vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  with  much  pro- 
bability, ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic  heat 
on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dike9  of  Somma.  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  very  nume- 
rous. They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at  right  angles 
the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of  which  the  ancient 
cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes 
feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely  compact,  and  less  de- 
structible than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent 
they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet. 
Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma 
from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way, 
and  a  few  terminate  at  both  ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In 
mineral  composition  they  scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the 
rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large 
crystals  of  augite  and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.'*'  Examples  are  not 
rare  of  one  dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or 
fault  is  seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  cracks,  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  663).  But  the  shape  of  these 
rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which 
correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of 
masonr}\  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when 
we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by  eartliquakes 
in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like  those  composing  the  cone 
of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  M.  Necker  refers  us 
to  Sir  W,  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year 

*.  L.  A.  Necker,  M6m.  de  U  Soc.  de  Phy&  et  d'Hist  Nat  de  G4ndve,  torn.  u. 
part  I    Nov.  1822. 
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DikM  or  Tcliis  at  tha  Pnnto  del  Naaono  on  Bommft.    (Necker.*) 

1779,  who  records  the  following  facts :  —  "  The  lavas,  when  they  either 
hoiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out  from  the  conipal  parts  of  the  volcano, 
constantly  formed  channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art 
down  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fusion,  continued  their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes 
full  to  the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

''  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have  found 
to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoria 
that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed 
in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open  chan- 
nel. After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous 
or  covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  heinf/  worn  'perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for 
many  weeks  successively,  "f 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has  ascended 
in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  ero- 
sion as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The  prolonged  and 
uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and  made  to  flow  up- 
wards, cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  surfaces  on  which  it 
rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such  masses  as  project  and 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Vesuvian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in  the 
middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is  larger 
grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  ci ystalline  state ; 
while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  somewhat  vitreous,  and  always  finer  grained. 
A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its  character  to  pitchstone,  occasion- 

*  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in  M^m.  above  cited, 
t  PbiL  Trans,  vol  Ixx.  1780. 
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ally  intervenes,  on  the  contact  of  the  vertical  dike  and  inteisected  beds. 
M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these  at  the  place  called  Pnmo  Monte,  in  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three 
or  four  others  in  different  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenom- 
ena are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir 
James  Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  gkfisy  tex- 
ture is  the  effect  of  sudden  cooling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline 
grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly 
and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  would, 
during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides^ 
although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when  we 
compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  acd  at  the  sur&oe  of  a  current  flow- 
ing in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has  been  most 
rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava ; 
while  at  a  greater  depth  the  moss  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure, 
and  then  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descenof,  until  at  length 
we  are  able  to  recognize  with  a  magnifying  glass  the  simple  minerals  of 
which  the  rock  is  composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect 
the  constituent  parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  currents 
distinct  crystals  of  augitc  and  leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  exhibited 
on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from  a  moving 
current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the  surface  covered 
with  a  vitreous  coat ;  while  the  interior,  although  extremely  fine-grained, 
has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous  parting 
layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests,  by  the  great  heat 
which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before  the  fluid  mass  be^ns  to 
consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at  the  sides,  would  cool  very 
slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  filled  from  above,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Dana;  and  in  this  case  the  refrigeration  at  the  sides 
would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the  melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from 
the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely  heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me 
that  in  St.  Helena  almost  every  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient  part  of 
Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fi.ssure  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the  expansion  of  those 
gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of 
vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava;  for  in  both  cases  the  divi- 
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sions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  stracture  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  Pliocene  Period —  Yal  dx  Nbto.  —  I  have  already  alluded  (see 
p.  156)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great  marine 
formation  of  limestone^  sand,  and  marl,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily, 
as  at  Yiezini  and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which  was  shown  to 
belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of  oysters  and  corals 
repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  other 
places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist,  the  laminaa  being  contorted 
and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the 
town  of  Vi«zini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock  is 
sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occasionally 
empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities  filled  with 
<»lcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure  is,  in  some 
places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I  found  dikes 
of  amygdaloid,  wack^,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting  the  limestone 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martiri,  below  MeliUi. 

Dikes.  —  Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen  tra- 
▼ersing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the  pores 
of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime« 


Fig.  6641 


Flg.665L 


•  p  r 


^)• 

Gronnd-phui  of  <Ukea  near  Palagonia. 
a.  Lara. 

6.  Peperino,  eontlsting  of  Toleonie  und,  mixed  wltti 
fragments  of  lara  and  limestone. 

In  such  cases,  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  resulted  from 
showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  fragments  of  lime- 
Btone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that  which  gave 
rise  to  Graham  Island  in  183 1.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava 
ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  even  and 
parallel  After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  in  fig,  664,  had 
cooled  down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  horizontally  by  a 
lateral  movement 

In  the  second  figure  {^g,  665),  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
irein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino.    It  is  highly  probable 
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that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine  the  floor 
of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  waves  have 
recently  washed  awaj  the  new  volcanic  island ;  for  when  a  superincam- 
bent  maas  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  we 
may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  toff,  or  in  other  wordsy 
sections  of  the  channels  of  communication  by  which  the  subterranean 
lavas  reached  the  sur&oe. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


ON  THE  DirrERENT  AQES  OF  THE  VOLOA^  ROCKS — COfttintted. 

Volcanio  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany — Rome — ^Volcanic  region 
of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  lava-currents — Rayines  and  ancient  graTel- 
beds — Jets  of  air  called  Bufadors — Age  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos — Biiocene 
period  —  Brown  coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneous  trachytlc  breccias^ 
Age  of  the  brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  volcanos  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Eifel  —  Lake  craters — Trass — Hungarian  volcanos. 

Older  Pliocene  Period — Italy. — Iv  Tuscany,  as  at  Radicofani,  Viterbo, 
and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  submarine  volcanic 
tufis  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Subapennine 
hills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  products 
of  eruptions  which  occurred  when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Sub- 
apennine hills  were  in  the  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I  expressed* 
after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed 
by  the  arguments  adduced  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  favor  of  the  submarine 
origin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy.f  These  rocks  are  well  known 
to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  &r  south  as  Monte 
Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On  the  exact  age  of  the  deposits  of  Monte 
Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  a  careful  study  of  their 
marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by  MM.  Rayneval,  Vanden  Hecke,  and 
Ponza.  They  have  compared  no  less  than  160  species^  vrith  the  shells  of 
the  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood ; 
and  the  specific  agreement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossib  is  so 
great,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  diffe^ 
ence  of  latitude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
same  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the  newest  rocks  in  the 

•  See  1  St  edit  of  Principles  of  Geology,  vol  iii  chaps,  xiil  and  xiv.  1888;  snd 
former  edits,  of  this  work,  ch.  xzxi. 
f  Geol  Quart  Journ.  vol  vi.  p.  281. 
%  Catalogue  des  Foasiles  de  Monte  Mario,  Bome^  1854 
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neigbborhood  of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic  products  might  be  detected 
of  every  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  historical  epoch. 

Catalonia, — Geologists  are  &r  from  being  able,  as  yet,  to  assign  to 
each  of  the  volcania  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise  geological 
place  in  the  tertiary  series ;  but  I  shall  describe  here,  as  probably  refer- 
able to  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  period,  a  district  of  extinct  volcanos 
near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  is  little  known,  and  which  I  visited 
in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products  in  Cata- 
lonia is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  six  from  east  to  west  The  vents  of  eruption  range  entirely  within 
a  narrow  band  running  north  and  south ;  and  the  branches,  which  are 
represented  as  extending  eastward  in  the  map,  are  formed  simply  of  two 
lava-streams — those  of  Castell  Follit  and  Cellent 


Fig.  6fig. 


Volcanic  district  of  CatalonU. 

Dr.  MacClure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made  known 
the  existence  of  these  volcanos  -,*  and,  according  to  his  description,  the 
volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  leagues,  from  Amer  to 
Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  environs  of  Massanet,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current;  and  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that 

*  Maclure,  Jonrn.  de  Phys.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  2!},  1808;  cited  by  Daubeny,  Do 
seription  of  Volcanos,  p.  24. 
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the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  true  area  of  the  volcanio 
action. 

Geological  structure  of  the  district, — The  eruptions  have  buret  entirely 
through  fossiliferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part  of  gray  and  greenish 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of  nummnlitic  lime- 
stone. The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quailz,  limestone,  and 
Ljdian  stone.  *  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  extensively  spread  throughout 
Catalonia ;  one  of  its  membere  being  a  red  sandstone,  to  which  the  cele- 
brated salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usually  considered  as  of  the  cretaceous  era, 
is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting  of  gneias, 
mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossiliferous  strata  from  their  Janks,  causing 
them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  northwest.  This  dip,  which  is  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis  of  elevation,  and  pre 
vails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the  map,  the  inclination  of 
the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of  between  40  and  50  degrees. 

•  It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has  under- 
gone DO  material  change  since  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the 
volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
new  hills  of  scoriae,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the  surface.  If  the  lavas 
could  be  rcmclted  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respective  craters, 
they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in  which  they  are  now  seen,  and 
re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only  difference  in 
the  external  configuration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that 
they  would  nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  ero- 
non  by  running  water. 

rig.  667. 


view  of  the  Volcanoe  Moand  Olot  in  Catalonlft. 
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Vokanic  cones  and  lavas. — There  are  about  fourteen  distiuct  coues 
with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points  whence  lavai 
may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow  line  running 
north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The  greatest  number  of 
perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Olot,  some  of  which 
(fig.  667,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5)  are  represented  in  the  above  drawing ;  and 
the  level  plain  on  which  that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by 
the  flowing  down  of  many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

In  the  above  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the  country 
is  composed.*  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1)  in  the  distance  is 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectai  3r,  and  consist  of  hy- 
pogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are  the  fossilifer- 
ous  formations  (No.  4)  which  are  in  shade.  Still  nearer  to  us,  the  hills 
2,  3,  5  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  on  which  the  sun- 
shine &lls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic  ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the  depth 
of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  mentioned.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena  are 
seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  hori- 
zontal bed  of  scoriae  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  "•  Bosque  de  Tosca,'^  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of  frag- 
ments of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous  hummocks 
thus  formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  small  craters. 
The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or 
that  of  Cume,  near  Cleiinont;  the  last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de 
Tosca,  supiwrts  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanoes  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these,  called 
Montsacopa  (No.  3,  flg.  667),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and  has  a  cir- 
cular depression  or  crater  at  the  summit  It  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
red  scoriae,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  minor  cones  of  Etna.  The 
neighboring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2)  and  Garrinada  (No.  5)  are  of  simi- 
lar composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater  of  the  whole  district 
occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is 
455  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near 
Naples,  it  is  richly  covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds 
abounds^ 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through  sand 
stone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Germany,  to 
bA  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  diflerence  in  the  nature 

*  Tills  view  is  tskeo  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  tho  spot  in  1S39. 
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of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two  regions.  In  the  Eifel, 
the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale  thrown  out  from  the  vents 
is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in  volume  the  scoriae,  pumice,  and 
lava ;  hut  I  sought  in  vain  in  the  cones  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment 
of  any  extraneous  rock ;  and  Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminet  botanist 
of  Olot,  informed  me  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Vol- 
f]g,  n^  canic  sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined 

to  the  cones,  but  have  been  some- 
times scattered  by  the  wind  over  the 
country,  and  drifted  into  narrow  val- 
leys, as  is  seen  between  Olot  and 
Cellent,  where  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  668)  is  exposed.  The  light 
f'.Sf^"''*'^*??^^**."*?*^  ^    ^     ^        cindery  volcanic  matter  rests  in  thin 

k  Thin  fleams  of  Tolcanic  nad  and  loorlie.  -^  •      i.    i       i 

regular  layers,  just  as  it  ahghted  on 
the  slope  formed  by  the  solid  conglomerate.  No  flood  could  iave  passed 
through  the  valley  since  the  scoriae  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for 
the  most  part  removed. 

The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne,  the  Viva- 
rais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  considerable  depth  in 
narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  comparatively  thin  sheets  in  places 
where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  flowed  on  nearly  level  ground, 
as  in  the  great  plain  near  Olot,  the  water  has  only  excavated  a  channel 
of  slight  depth ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a 
deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly  through  the  central  part 
of  a  lava- current,  but  more  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and 
the  secondary  or  tertiary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the 
accompanying  section,  fig.  669,  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent,  six  miles  east  of 
Clot,  we  see  the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream  ;  while  the  inclined 
stratified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part 
of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usual  in  the  currents  of  £tna  and  Vesuvius, 
is  scoriaceous ;  fartiier  down  it  becomes  less  porous,  and  assumes  a  sphe- 
roidal structure ;  still  lower  it  divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  2 
inches  in  thickness,  and  is  more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a 
mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about  ^ve  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often 
rest  immediately  on  the  subjacent  stratified  rocks ;  but  there  is  sometimes 
an  intervention  of  sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  country  during  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent 
lava,  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed 
d  contiiins  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other  places 
fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  fix>m  Las  Planas  towards 
Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  tliat  town.  The  river  there  has 
often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  underlying  limestone. 
Occasionally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is  interposed  between  th« 
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Seetfon  abore  the  bridge  of  Cellent 


a.  Sooriaeeotifl  Ura. 
*.  Bobifftoie  bualt 
e.  Oolomnar  beealt. 


d.  Soorte,  Tecetable  eon,  and  alltiTiaiB. 

e.  Nummulitio  Umestonflu 

y,  ilkaoeoaa  gr^  sandstone. 


'gneous  and  marine  formations ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occupying  a  similar  position,  there  are 
no  rounded  fragments  of  lava ;  whereas  in  the  most  modem  gravel-beds 
of  the  rivers  of  this  country,  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant. 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I  ob- 
served in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near 
San  Feliu  dc  PallenSls^  opposite  the  Castell  de  StoUes.  The  lava  there 
has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has  been  cut 
through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  In  the  lower  part  the  lava  has  a 
columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  probably  required 
for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that 
this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the  plain  near  Olot. 
The  ML  of  the  ground^  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in 
this  case  greater^  a  more  considerable  volume  of  rock  may  have  been 
removed  in  the  same  time. 


F^  c:a 


Section  at  Castell  7oIUt 

A.  Chnrch  and  town  of  Castell  FoIIit,  oTerlooklng  preclpiees  of  basalt 

B.  Small  island,  on  each  side  of  which  branches  of  the  river  Teronel  flow  to  meet  th» 

FluTia. 
e.  Precipice  of  basaltic  lava,  chiefly  columnar,  about  130  Ibet  in  height 
d.  Ancient  alluvium,  underlying  the  lavapcurrent 
«.  Inclined  strata  of  secondary  sandstone. 
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I  shall  describe  one  more  section  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  this 
district.  A  lava  stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  east  of 
Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it  reaches  the  vallej  of  the 
river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  comes  in  contact  with  running 
water,  which  has  remoyed  a  portion,  and  laid  open  its  internal  stmctore 
in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in  height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the 
town  of  Castell  Follit 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Tcronel  the  mass  of  lava  has 
been  cut  away  on  two  sides;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig.  474^  has  been 
left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  A,  as  it  may  have  con- 
stituted the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  original  current. 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceous,  pai^sing  down- 
wards into  a  spheroidal  basalt ;  some  of  the  huge  spheroids  being  no  less 
than  6  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a  more  compact  basalt,  with  ciys- 
tals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five  distinct  ranges  of  basalt,  the  upper- 
most spheroidal,  and  the  rest  prismatic,  separated  by  thinner  beds  not 
columnar,  and  some  of  which  are  schistose.  These  were  probably  formed 
by  successive  flows  of  lava,  whether  during  the  same  eruption  or  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or  twelve  fset 
in  thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quartz,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks;  in  which  circumstance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  from  the  modem  gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

Bu/adors,  —  The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
structure,  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  hill 
of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the  earth, 
when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  the  same  hill 
are  the  mouths  of  several  subterranean  caverns,  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber, called  in  the  country  *•  bufadors,"  from  which  a  cun-ent  of  cold 
air  lasaes  during  summer,  but  which  in  winter  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1880,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  unusually  intense,  and  found  a 
eold  wind  blowing  from  it,  which  may  easily  be  explained ;  for  as  the 
external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  colder 
and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  causes  it 
to  rush  out  to  supply  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanos,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne  and  the 
Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitanta  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic  action. 
In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the  town.  The  re- 
searches of  Bon  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical  foundation  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any  geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  must 
be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any  einiptiun  on  that  spot.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  single  house,  was  cast  dowo  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those  shocks 
which,  at  distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  the 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Olot, 
where  the  moyements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the  cav- 
ernous nature  of  the  subjacent  roclos ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the  line  of 
those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  the  period  of  history,  de< 
stroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanoa,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The  annexed 
diagram,  fig.  671,  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical  form,  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  numerous  sections. 

The  more  modem  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 


Fig.  671. 


Superposition  of  rocks  in  the  Tolcanle  district  of  Catalonia. 


a.  Sandstone  and  nnmmnlitic  limestone. 

b.  Older  allUTium  without  Toloanio  pebbles. 
e.  Oonefl  of  soorixe  and  lava. 


d.  Newer  alluTiom. 


the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older  gravel 
(h)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered ;  so  that  we  can  merely 
affirm,  as  yet,  that  the  volcauos  broke  out  after  the  elevation  of  some 
of  the  newest  rocks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene)  series  of  Catalonia,  and 
before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  (d)  of  unknown  date.  The  integrity 
of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  vio- 
lent earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  flood  since  their 
origin. 

East  of  Clot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
which,  near  Biu-celona,  attain  the  height  of  about  500  feet  From  the 
shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond  in  age  with  the 
Subapennine  beds;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  upheaval  from 
beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruption  round 
Olot  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps  subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present 
quite  uncertain. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  EifeL — The  chronological  relations  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  also  involved  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  ambiguity  \  but  we  know  that  some  portion  of  them 
were  coeval  with  certain  tertiary  deposits  called  "  Brown-Coal"  by  the 
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Germans,  which  probaUy  belong  in  part  to  the  Miocene,  and  in  part  to 
the  Upper  £ocene,  epoch. 

This  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bonn,  resting  unconforraably  on  highly  inclined  and  vertical 
strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  geographical  position,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the  Westerwald  and  Eifel, 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  (fig.  672),  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Homer,  whose  residence  for  some  years  in  the  country  enabled 
him  to  verify  the  maps  of  MM.  Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynhausen,  from 
which  that  now  given  has  been  principally  compiled.* 

The  Brown-coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  oc- 
casionally silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes  black  lignite,  are 
intentratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly  diffused 
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Mnp  of  the  Tolcanio  region  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Eifel. 
12  3  4  fi  English  mUei. 
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k-:......i  Volcanic     (  A.  of  the  Upper  Eifel.  f^al 

*  •     -   '  Diatrlct      }  B.  of  the  Lower  Klfol.  L22J      Moriaa. 


Polntii  of  eruption,  wiUi  awtert  i 


]  Tradiyte. 


[^^1  Bwalt. 
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y.  B,    The  eoontry  in  thai  part  of  the  map  which  is  left  blank  la  composed  of  iodlned  SQmiaB 
and  nevonian  rocks. 
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through  them.  They  contain  numerous  impressions  of  leaves  and  stems 
of  trees,  and  are  extensively  worked  for  fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the 
formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in  these 
tufl&  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the  brown-coal, 
showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  some 
volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

Mr.  Von  Decken,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge,*  has  given  a 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwater  strata 
associated  with  the  brown-coal.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabellarta, 
CeanothuSy  and  Daphnagene,  including  J),  cinnamomifolia  (fig.  169, 
p.  191),  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants,  if  we  include 
all  which  have  been  nanoed  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  data  furnished 
by  leaves.  They  aie  referred  for  the  most  part  to  living  genera,  but  to 
extinct  species.  Among  the  animal  remains,  both  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate, many  are  peculiar,  while  some  few,  such  as  Littorinella  acuta, 
Desh.,  help  to  approximate  these  strata  with  some  of  the  upper  fresh- 
water portions  of  the  Mayence  basin.  The  marine  base  of  the  Mayence 
series  consists  of  sandy  strata  closely  allied,  in  geological  date,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  p.  1 90,  to  the  Limburg  group,  called  Upper  Eocene 
in  this  work.  But  in  regard  to  the  Rhenish  freshwater  deposits  near 
Bonn,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects,  fish,  batrachians,  and 
other  fossils,  are  such  as  have  been  met  with  nowhere  else,  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  assign  to  them  a  very  definite  place  in  the  chronological 
series.  They  were  undoubtedly  formed  during  that  long  interval  of  time 
which  separated  the  Nummulitic  from  the  Falunian  tertiary  formations, 
so  that  they  are  newer  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  older  than  the 
Miocene  strata  of  our  Table  given  at  p.  104.  The  classification  of  the 
deposits  belonging  to  this  interval  must  still  be  regarded  as  debatable 
ground,  very  different  opinions  being  entertained  on  the  subject  by 
geologists  of  high  authority.  Should  a  passage  be  eventually  made 
out  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  which  tlie  labors 
of  M.  Beyrich  have  thrown  so  much  light,  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire, 
by  the  discovery  of  beds  intermediate  in  age  and  paleontological  char- 
acters, the  best  line  of  demarcation  that  we  can  adopt  is  that  pro- 
posed by  M.  Hubert,  according  to  which  all  the  Limburg  beds,  the 
Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  the  lower  part  of  the  Mayence  basin,  and 
the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see  p.  192),  are  classed  9s 
Lower  Miocene,  while  the  Faluns  rank  as  Upper  Miocene.  Between 
these  formations  tliere  is  still  so  vast  an  hiatus,  that  I  have  thought  it 
inexpedient,  for  reasons  before  explained,  to  unite  tliem  under  a  common 
narae.f 

*  Gcognoet  Beschreibi  des  Siebengebirges  am  Rhein.  Bonn.  1852. 

I  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
Brown-Coal  and  other  deposits  of  the  Mayence  Basin,  by  William  J.  Hamilton, 
Esq^  P.  G.  S.,  has  been  published  (Geol  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  254),  in  which 
the  qnestioD  of  classification  above  alluded  to  is  discussed.    Whatever  termi* 
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The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale, 
called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The 
individuals  are  very  numerous ;  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  small 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  the  genera 
Leuciscus^  Aspius,  and  Perca.  The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  extinct 
species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a  complete  series 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of 
the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal.  With  these  a  salamander, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has  been  found,  and  the 
remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white  quartz, 
but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over  the  brown- 
coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others  attaining  a 
thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very  distinct  in  char- 
acter from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  called  **  Kiesel 
gerolle"  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great  elevations,  and  is  covered  in 
several  places  with  volcanic  ejections.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  has 
undergone  great  changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was 
formed  ;  for  its  position  has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage, 
and  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modern  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriae,  are 
interstratified  near  Andernach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called  loess, 
which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater  shells  of 
recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I  have  before 
hinted  (see  p.  123),  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic  matter  between 
beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without  supposing  the  last  erup- 
tions of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place  so  recently  as  the  era  of  the 
deposition  of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic  lavas, 
the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  ciystalline,  resem- 
bling a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  fekpar. 
Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant '  These  formations,  some  of  ffhich 
were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the  brown-coal,  were 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the  more  recent  of  which  hap- 
pened when  the  country  had  acquired  nearly  all  its  present  geographical 
features. 

Nexoer  vokanos  of  Uie  EifeL — Lake  craters, — ^As  I  recognized  in  the 
more  modern  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from  any  pre- 
viously observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  them.     The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are  gray  and  rod 

oology  be  adopted.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  necesBity  of  referring  the  Hem[h 
stead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  aod  tlie  Limburg  strata  to  one  and  the  same 
period,  whether  it  be  named  Lower  Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene. 
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sandstones  and  shales,  witti  soitie  associated  limestones,  replete  with  fossils 
of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  group.  The  volcanos  broke  out 
in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata,  and  when  the  present  systems  of 
hills  and  valleys  had  already  been  formed.  The  eruptions  occurred 
sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of 
hills,  and  frequently  on  intervening  platforms.  In  ti-avelling  through 
this  district  we  often  fail  upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  find  ourselves 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we 
were  approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example, 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun,  we 
leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  which 
strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out  We  then  climb  a  steep  hill,  on 
the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata  dipping  inwards 
towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to  a  considerable  height, 
we  see  fragments  of  scoriae  sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface  ;  until,  at 
length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  6<.ge 
of  a  tarn,  or  deep  circular  lake-basin  (see  fig.  673). 

Fig.  67a 


The  Oemander  Maar. 


Fig.  674. 


a.  Village  of  Oemnnd. 

b.  Oemunder  Maar. 


e.  Weinfeldcr  Maar. 

d.  Sohalkenmobren  Maar. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  one  of  three  lakes  which 
are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier  of  two 
neighboring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (fig.  673),  we  recog- 
nize the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  hftve  been  prepared  by 
the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on 
examining  the  walls  of  the  crater,  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and 
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shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vaiu 
for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  in  opposite  directions  on 
every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteristic 
of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (fig.  674),  we  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  scoriae  and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil 
sparkling  with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half- 
fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it 
Las  a  vitiified  or  scoriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned,  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  fom^,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting  of 
ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of  abont 
160  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  thirty-five  degrees^ 
Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth,  hol- 
lowed out  of  similar  strata ;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt  sections 
of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried  under  vast 
heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scoriae  amongst  the 
ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic  substances  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fiithoms  deep.  In 
the  neighborhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosenberg,  which  consists 
of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts,  but  supports  on  its 
summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct  cuirent  of  lava  is  seen 
descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  edge  of  the  crater  of  the 
largest  cone  reminded  me  of  the  form  and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius ; 
but  I  was  much  struck  witb  the  precipitous  and  almost  overhanging 
wall  or  parapet  which  the  scoriae  presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6 
(fig.  675),  which  I  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  fiiagments  of  redliot 
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Oatline  ot  the  Hos«nberg,  Upper  EiM. 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joarn.  of  Science,  June,  18S6,  p.  146. 
t  Hibbert,  Eztinet  Yoloanoe  of  the  Rhine,  p^  24. 
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lava,  as  they  fell  round  the  vent,  were  ceinented  together  into  one  com- 
pact mass,  in  consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

K  we  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see  map,  p. 
538),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the  Lago  di  Bolsena, 
and  others  in  Italy — being  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  gently  sloping  hills, 
composed  of  loose  tuf^  scorise,  and  blocks  of  a  variety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Bonn,  is  called  the  Roderberg.  It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quai-ter 
of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with  fields  of  corn. 
The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  and  shale  rise  even  to 
the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ',  but  they  are  overspread  by  quartzose 
gravely  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic  scoriss  and  tufaceous  sand. 
The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  composed  of  cinders  and  scorified 
rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
eruption  in  this  case  burst  through  the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which 
immediately  overlies  it;  and  I  observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles 
mixed  with  scoria)  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had  fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  a  large  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up 
with  loess  (p.  123). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient  sand- 
stone and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed  of  the 
above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been  carried  away 
by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava,  and  often  a  very 
small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the  newly-formed  cavity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  the  Eifel  volcanos  more  worthy  of  note, 
than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very  copious  aeriform  discharges,  unac- 
companied by  the  pouring  out  of  melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there, 
in  very  insignificant  volume.  I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos 
where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the 
emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the 
Eifel  for  any  appearances  which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  sudden  rushing  out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever 
ifted  up  the  stratified  rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form 
conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a 
central  axis,  as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to 
in  Chap.  XXIX. 

Trass. — In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded  the 
emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice  were 
thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium  called 
trass,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked  up  some 
valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base  consists 
almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and  nume- 
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rous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  formed  during  the 
period  of  volcanic  eruptions  it  may  perhaps  have  originated  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  moja  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  produced^ 
if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake  basins. 
The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  until 
it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  continued  to  he 
charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Isknd^  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of  ejected  fragments  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne  down  into  the  adjoining 
valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such  a  flood,  and  thus  the  occur- 
rence of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dispersed  irregularly  through  the 
trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary, — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  describes 
five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  nowhere  of  great 
extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  that  country, 
rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive  plains  composed  of  tertiaiy 
strata.  They  may  have  constituted  islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santo- 
rin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago;  and  M.  Beudant  has 
remarked  that  the  mineral  products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resem- 
ble remarkably  those  of  the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many 
of  the  same  minerals,  as  opal,  chalcedony,  resinous  silex  (silex  rcstnite), 
pearlite,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  different 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ;  some 
so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have  issued  in 
the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there  are  conglom- 
erates, or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte  are  bound 
together  by  pumiceous  tuff,  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica;  or  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lancerote,  may  have 
precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tuffs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicificd.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous  depodts  of 
these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized  wood,  and  sometimes 
entire  silicificd  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by  M.  Bou^ 
and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in  Hungary,  are  of 
the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the 
fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ON   THE   DIFFERENT   A0E8    OF  THE   VOLCANIC   ROCKS COntiflUed. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  continued— An- 
yergne — ^Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  allaviums  of  Mont  Perrier,  with  bones  of 
quadrupeds — ^River  dammed  up  by  lava-current — Range  of  minor  cones  from 
Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — Puy  de  C6me — Puy  de  Pariou— 
Cones  not  denuded  by  general  flood — Velay — Bones  of  quadrupeds  buried  in 
scorisB — Cantal — Eocene  volcanic  rocks — ^Tuffs  near  Clermont — Hill  of  Ger^ 
govia — ^Trap  of  Cretaceous  period — Oolitic  period — New  Red  Sandstone  pe- 
riod— Carboniferous  period — Old  Red  Sandstone  period — "Rock  and  Spindle"* 
near  St  Andrew's — Silurian  period— Oambrian  volcanic  rocks. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne. — The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and 
Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced  their  eruptions  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active  during  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  grand  succession  of 
events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of 
the  sea  (see  p.  196). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2,  fig.  676,  p.  547),  in  the  lowest 
conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica-schist, 
granite,  and  other  non- volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest  intermixture 
of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3,  fig.  607)  containing  upper  Eocene 
shells  and  bones  of  mammalia^  the  higher  beds  of  which  sometimes  al- 
ternate with  Yolcanio  tu£f  of  contemporaneous  origin.  After  the  filling 
up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge  piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic 
rocks^  with  volcanic  breccias,  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  were  superimposed  upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacus- 
trine strata.  The  greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have 
originated  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods;  and  extinct  quad- 
rupeds of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros, 
and  others,  were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
which  owe  their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic  masses 
is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks  standing 
apart  from  the  fresh-water  strata.*  This  great  mountain  rises  suddenly 
to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform, 
and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  all  the 
sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their  inclination  is  gradually 
lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is  composed  of  layers  of  scoriae, 
pumice  stones,  and  their  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte 
•  See  the  map,  p.  196* 
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and  basalt^  wLicb  descend  often  in  uninterrupted  sheeta,  until  they  reach 
and  spread  themselves  round  the  base  of  the  mountain.^  Conglome- 
rates  also,  comjwsed  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks, 
are  observed  to  alternate  with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are 
seen  to  dip  off  from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping 
flanks  of  the  mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rockj  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easilj 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes, and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Originally, 
perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  £tna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insig* 
nificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have  been  destroyed 
and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scorii».  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chapter  XXTT.^ 
when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology.f  The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  8*^  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Eea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  640,  p.  490),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised  by 
recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one  has  a 
slope  of  6°  30',  the  other  of  7°  46'.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were  at  first  more  hori- 
lontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly  probable  that 
during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give  rise  to  so  vast  a  pile 
of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the  summit  or  centre  of  the 
dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took  place ;  and  during  the  disten- 
sion of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scorisd  may,  in  some  places,  have 
acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  inclination,  than  that  which  at  first 
belonged  to  them. 

Bespecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot  come 
at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remsuns  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  tufls,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of  trees  ci 
species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  ea^ 
liest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits,  and  conglomeiates 
of  the  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Limagne,  which  contain  no  pebbles 
of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  eruptions  took  place 
before  the  great  lakes  were  drained;  and  others  occurred  after  the 
desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys  had  aleady  been  ezah 
vated  through  fresh-water  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  geolo^eal 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.J   It 
*  Scrope'a  Central  France,  p.  98. 

f  See  chaps,  xxiv.  xxv.  and  xxvl  7th,  8th,  and  9th  edition*, 
t  See  Quarterly  Geol.  Jouni.  vol  ii.  p.  77. 
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fleeUon  from  the  valley  of  the  Coute  at  Nechen,  through  3Iont  Perrier  and  Issoire  to  the  Valley 
of  the  AlUori  and  the  Ibur  de  Boulade,  AttTersne. 

10.  lara-carrent  of  Tartaret  near  its  terminar  5.   Lower  hone-bed  of  Perrier,  ochreom  land 
tion  at  Nechem.  and  sraTeL 

9.  Bone-bed,  red  sandy  clay  under  the  lava  of  4  a.  Banaltic  dyke. 

Tartaret  4.  Basaltic  platform. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Bonlade.  3.  Upper  fresh-water  beds,  Umeatone,  marl, 

r.  Ailnvium  newer  than  No.  6.  grpsnra,  tc 

&  AIluTium  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  2.  Lower  fivsb-water  Ibnnation,  led  eUj,  green 

6  c.  Trachy tic  breccia  rexembling  5  a.  sand,  Mc 

§6.  Upper  bone-bed  of  Perrier,  sraTel,  Ae.  1.  Granlta^ 

6  a.  PumiceouB  breoda  and  conglomerate,  angu- 
lar mwmwii  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pebbles,  fte. 

may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  vomplicated  series 
of  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first  iusustrine 
strata  (No.  2)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1).  The  changes  of 
which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  hecause  they  imply  great 
denudation,  without  there  heing  any  proofs  of  the  intervention  of  the 
sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  upper  fresh-water 
heds  (No.  3^,  once  formed  in  a  lake,  must  have  suffered  great  destnio- 
tion  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Couze  and  AUier  had 
begun.  In  these  fresh-water  beds,  Upper  Eocene  fossilSi  as  described 
in  Chap.  XY.,  have  been  found.  The  basaltic  dike  4'  is  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic  matter  through  the  Eocene  fresh- 
water beds,  and  may  have  been  of  Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giv- 
ing rise,  when  it  reached  the  surface  and  overflowed,  to  such  platfomM 
of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the  tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which 
(4)  is  seen  on  Mont  Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of  bajsalt^ 
18  between  No.  4  and  the  fresh-water  strata,  No.  8,  at  a,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3  formed  at  that  period  the  lowest  level  at 
which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed.  Next  in  age  to  this 
basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand  and  gravel  (No.  6), 
conttuniog  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon  this  rests  a  pumiceous 
breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses  of  trachyte,  and  some 
quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  h,  which  is  similar  to  6, 
and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a.  These  two  breccias  are 
supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found  on  Mount  Dor,  to  have 
descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain  during  eruptions ;  and  the 
interstratified  alluvial  deposits  contain  the  remains  of  mastodon,  rhino- 
ceros, tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds  of  other  genera  referable  to 
about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are  extinct.  I  formerly  supposed  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the  Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine;  but. 
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whether  they  may  not  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  older  PlioceDe  epoch  la 
a  question  which  forther  inquiries  and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whaterer  be  their  date  in  tiie  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadnipedi 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  6  and  5  c  originated. 
Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush  down  the  flanks 
of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of  steam  are  emitted 
from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on  Etna  and  in  Iceland 
in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  suddenly  melted  by  lava,  causing 
a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  fragments  of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with 
mud,  to  the  valleys  and  plains  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these  an- 
cient inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mations 2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  Cj  after 
which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modem  alluviums  (Nos.  6  and 
7)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia  of  distinct  species 
have  been  detected  by  M.  Bravard^  the  bones  of  an  hippopotamus  having 
been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  freshwater 
limestone  (No.  8)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boa- 
lade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been  collected  bj 
MM.  Brevard  and  Pomel.  In  this  assemblage  the  Ekphan  primigenm 
Rhinoceros  tichorinuSj  Deer  (ii^cluding  rein-deer),  EguMS,  BoSy  Antdope^ 
FeltSy  and  Canu,  were  included.  Even  this  deposit  seems  hardly  to  be 
the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we  cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire 
(see  fig.  676)  over  Mont  Perrier  to  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Cpuze, 
we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9),  overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (No.  10). 

The  history  of  this  lava^surrent,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  No.  10,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of  the 
volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scoria;,  from 
the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned.  The 
materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the  Lac  de 
Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which  may  have 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eraption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  afibrds  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eraptions  of  Auvergne  have  hap- 
pened ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  existing 
valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets  of  an- 
cient columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  very  high  leTela 
from  Mont  Dor.* 

*  For  a  view  of  Pay  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope'sYoleaDoe  of  Cm* 
Aral  France. 
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When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  from  its  source  in  the 
lake  of  ChAmboD,  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-current  at  Nechers,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in  most  places  cut  a 
deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  columnar. 
In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  had  power  to  remove  the 
entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of  erosion  must  have  been 
very  slow^  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  and  one  column  after  another 
must  have  been  undermined  and  reduced  to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand. 
During  the  time  required  for  this  operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tar* 
taret,  composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no 
great  flood  or  deluge  can  have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval 
between  the  eruption  of  Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  676),  we  may  observe  that  the 
lavarcurrent  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
£sbce  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  alluvium 
No.  9,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvtcola,  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  extinct 
hone,  Equus  fossilU,  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the  same  bed, 
are  referable  to  the  genera  Sus,  Bos,  Cervm,  Felia,  Canisy  MarUSy  Talpa, 
SoreXy  LeptUy  SciuruSy  Mus,  and  Logomysy  in  all  no  less  than  forty- 
three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet  nearly  all  of  them, 
according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of  difference,  like  those 
which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  horse  above  alluded  to. 
The  bones,  also,  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard,  and  of  several  birds,  were 
associated  with  the  fossils  before  enumerated,  and  several  recent  land 
shells,  such  as  Cydovtoma  elegans.  Helix  hortensis,  H,  nemorcdUy  H.  Ic^ 
pidda^  and  Clausilia  rugosa.  If  the  animals  were  drowned  by  floods, 
which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give 
an  exceedingly  modem  geological  date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that 
case,  have  belonged  to  the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Plio- 
cene period.  That  the  current,  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tar* 
taret,  may  nevertheless  be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of 
human  history,  we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the 
mammiferous  fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a 
mUe  and  a  half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river 
Couze  with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring 
from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  pre- 
cisely like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river 
through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruptioD.    Most  of  these  cones 
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range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and  they  'were 
faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de  Montlosier.  They 
have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava.  Those  of  Auveign« 
called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  granitic  platform,  form  an  irregulai 
ridge  (see  fig.  621,  p.  462),  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth. 
They  are  usually  truncated  at  the  summit,  where  the  crater  is  often  pre- 
served entire,  the  lava  having  issued  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  But  fre- 
quently the  crater  is  broken  down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed 
out.  The  hills  are  composed  of  loose  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and 
pozzuolana,  with  fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Puy  de  C&me, — ^The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near  Clermont, 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This  conical  hill  rises 
from  the  granitic  platfcHrm,  at  an  angle  of  between  30°  and  40%  to  the 
height  of  more  than  900  feet  Its  bum  mi  t  presents  two  distinct  craters, 
one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250  feet  A  stream  of  lava  takes 
its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater, 
and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has 
worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western 
bank ;  and  the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar 
basalt  about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebblesw  Mean- 
while the  cone  of  Come  remains  unimpaired,  its  loose  materials  being 
protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  com- 
manded by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no  floods  of  rain-water  can  descend 
upon  it  There  is  no  end  to  the  waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo 
in  future,  if  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged, 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and 
transportable  materials  called  the  Puy  de  Come  may  remain  in  a  station- 
ary condition.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the  results  of  aque- 
ous and  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we  must 
expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

Lava  of  Ckaluzet, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of  the 
Sioule,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Puy 
Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal.  The  cone  is 
composed  entirely  of  red  and  black  scoriae,  tufl^  and  volcanic  bombs.  On 
its  western  si  ie,  towards  the  village  of  Chaluzet,  there  is  a  worn-down 
crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  lava  has  issued,  and  flowed  into  the 
valley  of  the  Sioule.  The  river  has  since  excavated  a  ravine  through  the 
lava  and  subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  in  some  places  of  400  feet 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of  this  ravine^ 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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we  866  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaoeous  lava  becoming  mon 
and  more  columnar  towards  its  base.   (See  fig.  677).   Below  this  is  a  bed 

rig.  en. 
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Lava-corrent  of  Chalnxet,  Aavergne,  near  its  termination.* 

of  sand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an  ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an 
elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  channel  of  the  Sioule.  This  gravel,  from 
which  water  gushes  out,  rests  upon  gneiss,/,  which  has  been  eroded  to 
the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  point  where  the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At 
D,  close  to  the  village  of  Les  Combres,  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen, 
in  which  lead  has  been  worked  in  the  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the 
pebble-bed  is  continuous,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and 
the  volcanic  mass.  Here  again  it  is  quite  evideut,  that,  while  the  basalt 
was  gradually  undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running 
water,  the  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it 
stood  upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Puy  de  Pariou. — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  near 
Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time,  that  it 
scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an  equally 
remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  in 
spite  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed, 
but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the  rain  is  in- 
stantly absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is  remarkably  the  case  on 
Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly  upon  the  Puy  de 
Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or 
engulfed  by  earthquakes. 

*  Lyell  and  MorchisoD,  Ed  New  PhiL  Joam.  1829. 
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Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the  freshest 
aspect)  and  most  perfect  shape,  may  lay  claim  to  very  high  antiquity. 
Dr.  Daubcny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these  volcanos  been 
in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  C»sar,  that  general,  who  en- 
camped upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege  to  its  principal  city 
(Gergovia,  near  Ciermont),  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  theuL 
Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions  in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Si* 
donius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  make  mention 
of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it 
among  the  descriptions  of  this  his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to 
the  damming  up  of  a  river  by  one  of  the  most  modem  lava-currents.* 

Vday.  —  The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done  have  not  yet  es- 
tablished that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Yelay  were  in  action 
during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Yelay,  as  in 
Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  ^bove  the  channel  of  the 
existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these  alluviums  the 
pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks;  but  in  the  newer,  which  are 
found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when  the  valleys  had  been 
cut  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  rocks  has  been  ob- 
served. 

At  St.  Privat  d' Allier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scorise  and  tuff  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ;  and  in 
this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of  them 
adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were  Bhino- 
ceros  leptorhinus,  Hyxna  spelsea,  and  a  species  allied  to  the  spotted 
hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species  of  deer. 
The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina,  1835,  in  Central  America 
(see  p.  521),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scorias  fell  and  scorched  to 
death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  and  birds. 

Plomb  du  Cantal, — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Can- 
tal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the  (Upper  ?)  Eocene 
lacustrine  strata  of  that  country  (see  Map,  p.  195).  They  form  a  great 
dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of  only  4°,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during  a  long  series  of 
eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic,  and  basaltic  lavas, 
tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a  mountain  several  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  Dikes  also  of  phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cavity,  probably 
once  a  crater,  around  which  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are 
ranged  circularly,  few  of  them,  except  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far 
above  the  border  or  ridge  of  this  supposed  crater.  A  pyramidal  hill, 
called  the  Puy  Griou,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.f  It  is  clear 
that  the  volcano  of  the  Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the 
*  Daubeny  on  Volcapoa^  p.  14. 
t  M^m.  de  la  Soc  66ol  de  France,  torn.  I  p.  176. 
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lacustrine  deposit  before  described  (p.  204),  which  had  ftccumulated  in 
a  depression  of  a  tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias, 
eyen  to  the  yery  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the 
fresh-water  beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of  the 
mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heights.  Those 
of  the  Cer  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  in  length,  are 
of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain. 
No  alternation  of  layas  with  undisturbed  Eoceno  strata  has  been  ob- 
seryed,  nor  any  tufls  containing  firesh-watcr  shells,  although  some  of 
these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  said  to  imply  seye- 
ral  distinct  restorations  of  the  yegetation  of  the  mountain  in  the  inter- 
vals between  great  eruptions.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du 
Gantal,  at  La  Yissiere,  near  Murat,  is  a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map 
(p.  195),  where  fresh-water  limestone  and  marl  are  seen  coyered  by  a 
thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  yolcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in 
the  strata  of  limestone  and  marl.* 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly  group  of  the 
lacustrine  basins  of  Auyergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  no  volcanic  pebbles  had 
ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of  igneous  rocks  are  now  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
minute  research,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions 
had  not  commenced  when  the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups 
originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  haye  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  deposition 
of  the  fresh- water  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auyergne 
some  yolcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still 
flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateau,  near  Clermont,  a 
section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Allier,  in 
which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh-water  limestone,  which 
is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted  with  fragments  of  yolcanic 
matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  while  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were 
prelected  from  a  neighboring  ventf 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  de  Marmont,  near  Veyres,  where 
a  fresh-water  marl  alternates  with  yolcanic  tuff  containing  Eocene  shells. 
The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such  as  is  known  to  result 
from  yolcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  subsiding  together  with 
ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified  rocks.  These  tuffs  and 
marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by  a  thick  yein  of  basalt,  which, 
aa  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two  branches. 

Gergovia,  —  The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.     I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
*  See  Ljell  and  Murclii^on,  Ann.  de  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct.  1829. 
f  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  21. 
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alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  ]ava  with  freshwater 
8b*ata  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers  ;*  but  the  posi- 
tion and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to  have 
been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white  and 
greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a  dike 
of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village  of  Mer- 
dogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  considerable 
angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  them  for 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact     Above  the  white  and  green 


White 
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marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  containing  fresh-wat^ 
shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this 
division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with  compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling 
some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy  and  Sicily  called  pepertncs.  Oe- 
oasionally  fragments  of  scorias  are  visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is 
seen  another  group  of  some  thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff, 
upon  which  lie  other  marly  strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter. 
Among  the  species  of  fossil  shells  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were 
Melania  inquinata,  a  Unio,  and  a  Melanopns,  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  determine  with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 
There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have  been 
forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  limestones,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one  confiised  and 
brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is  sometimes  no 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  cavities  of  such  mixed  rocks 
we  often  find  chalcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotype,  stilbite,  and  anago- 
nite.  To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some  of  the  breoeias 
immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia ;  but  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  interstratified  with  the  marb 


*  See  Scrope'fl  Central  France,  p.  7. 
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and  limestbnes  in  the  upper  part  of  that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the 
dike,  subsequently,  by  intrusion  from  below.  They  must  have  been 
thrown  down  like  sediment  from  water,  and  can  only  have  resulted  from 
igneous  action,  which  was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the 
proofe,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abundance  of  silez, 
travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  upper  lacustrine  strata  were 
formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral  and  thermal 
springs  might  generate. 

Cretaceous  period.  —  Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  rocks 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  action  existed 
in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Virlet,  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  Morea,  p.  205,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps  in  Greece,  called 
by  bim  ophiolites,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those,  for  example,  which  alter- 
nate conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and  greensand  between  Kas- 
tri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist  in  great  part  of  diallage 
rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid  with  calcareous  kernels,  and 
a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocks  is  es- 
tablished by  the  following  proofs ;  first,  the  lithographic  limestones  of 
the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  conglomerate 
occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous  cement 
many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  together  with  peb- 
bles formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  which  appear  in  the 
dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  —  Although  the  green  and  serpentinous 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  before 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  began  dur- 
ing the  Oolitic  period  ;*  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated  with 
the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  they  traverse  and 
overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes^  in  1850.  Some  of  the 
eruptions  in  Skye,  for  example,  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Oolitic  Period.f 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sanditone  period. — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone,  and, 
according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subsequently 
into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  by  contemporaneous  volcanic 
action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble 
sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates  occurring 
near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap  porphyry,  some  of  them 
•  BobUye  and  Virlet^  Morea,  p.  23. 
f  GeoL  Quart  Jourxu  1851,  voL  viL  p.  108. 
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one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with  pebbles  of  <)Uier  rocks 
These  angular  fragments  were  probably  thrown  out  from  voicanio  yents, 
and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter  then  in  the  course  of  deposition.* 

Carboniferous  period.  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap  rocks 
have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field  of  the 
Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the  higher  series 
of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  in  Fife- 
^re,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine,  amygdaloid,  greenstone, 


Bock  and  Spindle,  St  Andrew'b,  m  seen  in  1888L 


a.  UnBiratlfled  tofll 


h.  Colamnar  greenstone. 


c  BtntlflcdtnC 


*  De  la  Beche,  Geol  Proceedings,  No.  41,  p.  198. 
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wack6,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been  erupted  while  the  sediment- 
ary strata  were  in  a  horizontal  poBition,  and  to  have  suffered  the  same 
dislocations  which  those  strata  have  subsequently  undergone.  In  the 
Tolcanio  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found  not  only  fragments  of  limestope, 
shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,^  but  also  pieces  of  coal. 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along  the 
south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the 
Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  They  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances,  earthy 
and  amygdaloidal.  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the  sandstone, 
shale,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on  the  East  Lo- 
mond, with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  they  consist  in  great  part,  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone.  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St.  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  clif&  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  traps,  one  of  which  (fig.  679)  is  aptly  called  the 
"rock  and  spindle,"*  for  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  whiph  may 
be  compared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  largest  diameter  of  this 
wheel  is  about  twelve  feet^  and  the  polygonal  termina- 
tions of  the  columns  are  seen  round  the  circumference  ^^'  *^* 
(or  tire,  as  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  I  conceive  this  mass  to  be  the  extremity  of 
a  string  or  vein  of  greenstone,  which  penetrated  the 
tuff.  The  prisms  point  in  every  direction,  because  they 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cooling  surfaces,  to 
which  they  always  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles,  ^^J,™°*  ^'n^*n3- 
as  before  explained  (p.  484).                                                 wIm  «t  ft,  flg.  679. 

A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish  of 
Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of  Fifeshire,  which  cuts  through  the  grey 
sandstone  and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
It  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the  amygdaloidal  and 
other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Normans  Law.  In  its  course  it  affords  a 
good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the  trappean  into  the  plutonic, 
or  highly  crystalline  texture.  Professor  Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I 
submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds  the  rock,  which  he  calls  dolerite, 
to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite  and  Labrador  felspar,  the  latter  being 
the  most  abundant  ingredient,  A  small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  per- 
haps titaniferous,  is  also  present.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  interest- 
ing, because  both  the  ancient  and  modem  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  like 
manner  of  augite,  Labradorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

*  •*  The  rock/'  as  English  readers  of  Burns'  poems  may  remember,  U  a  Scotch 
term  for  distaff. 
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Trap  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period, — By  referring  to  the  section 
explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already  given  (p.  48),  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  heds  of  conglomerate,  No.  3,  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  Old  Red  sandstone  system,  1, 2, 3, 4.  The  pebbles  in  these  conglom 
erates  are  sometimes  composed  of  granitic  and  quartzose  rocks,  some 
times  exclusively  of  different  varieties  of  trap,  which,  although  pur 
posely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  are  often  found  either  intruding 
themselves  in  amorphous  masses  and  dikes  into  the  old  fossiliferons  tile- 
stones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  with  them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the 
different  divisions  of  the  red  sandstone,  1, 2,  8,  4,  are  occasionally  inter- 
sected by  dikes,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  group  consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These 
phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Orampians,  are  repeated  in 
the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  voleanks 
eruptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Red  sand- 
stone period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  felspathic  porphyry  and 
amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calcareous,  often 
chalcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We  meet  also  with  claystone, 
clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks 
flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  enveloped  quarts  pebbles 
which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form  conglomerates  with  a  base  of  green- 
stone, aa  is  seen  in  Lumley  Den,  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of 
the  axis  of  this  chain  of  hills  (see  section,  p.  48),  the  beds  of  massive 
trap,  and  the  tuffs  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to 
the  south-east  or  north-west,  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

Silurian  period.  —  It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  county 
were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic  eruptions  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scorise  then  ejected  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other  rocks  of  the  Silu- 
rian series,  and  only  observable  in  places  where  syenitio  and  other  trap 
rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs  occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and 
Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  encrinites, 
trilobites,  and  moUusca.  Although  fossiliferons,  the  stone  resembles  a 
sandy  claystone  of  the  trap  family.* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some  parts 
of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeiyshire,  with  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphyry  and  granu- 
lar felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like  those  in  the 
associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having  the  same  strike 
and  dip.f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified  trap^ 
alteinating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickness  of  350  feet. 
The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  clinkstone,  and  other  va- 

*  MurcUson,  Silurian  System,  Ac  p.  230.  f  ^i^  P-  ^^ 
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rieties ,  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  flags  are  of  sandfitone  and  shale, 
with  trilobites  and  graptolites.* 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Bocks, — In  a  fonner  chapter  (Ch.  XXVIL  p.  447), 
we  have  seen  that  below  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of  Lower  Silurian 
date  there  occur,  in  North  Wales,  a  series  of  rocks  of  vast  thickness, 
which  may  be  called  Cambrian.  The  upper  subdivision,  named  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  the  "  Festiniog  group,"  comprises,  first,  the  Arenig  Slates, 
f  000  feet  thick  in  North  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  which  dense  masses  of 
porphyry,  trap-conglomerate,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  supposed 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  intercalated ; 
secondly,  the  langula  flags  underlying  the  former,  and  of  which  the  fossils 
were  treated  of  at  p.  448 ;  thirdly,  still  lower,  the  Bangor  group  or  Lower 
Cambrian,  in  which  bands  of  felspathic  porphyry  occur.  These  last  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ramsay,  intrusive  and  not  of  the  same  date  as 
the  associated  sedimentary  deposits. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  also  described,  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of 
Cumberland,  various  trap  rocks  which  accompany  green  slates,  agreeing 
in  mineral  character  and  aspect  with  the  Arenig  Slates,  which  underlie 
all  the  fofisiliferous  strata  of  Cumberland,  and  consist  of  felspathic  and 
porphyritic  rocks  and  greenstones,  occurring  not  only  in  dikes,  but  in 
conformable  beds.  Occasionally  there  is  a  passage  from  these  igneous 
rocks  to  some  of  the  green  quartzose  slates.  These  porphyries  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  contemporaneously  with  the  stratified  chlo- 
ride slates  by  submarine  eruptions  oftentimes  repeated,  the  materials  of  the 
slates  having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  source.f 

*  MurchisoD,  Silurian  System,  Ac.  p.  825. 
f  GeoL  Trana.  2d  aeries,  voL  iv.  pi  60. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

PLUTONIC  ROCKS  —  GRANITE. 

General  aspect  of  granite — Decomposing  into  spherical  masses — Rude  colnmnar 
structure — Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  formations — Mine- 
rals in  granite,  and  their  nrrnngement — Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite-^ 
Mutual  penetration  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar — Occasional  minerals — 
Syenite — Syenitic,  talcose,  and  schorly  granites — Eurite — Passage  of  granite 
into  trap — Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire — Analogy  in  com- 
position of  trachyte  and  granite -^  Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the 
Yalorsine,  and  other  countries — Different  composition  of  veins  from  main  body 
of  granite  —  Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granites- 
Apparent  isolation  of  nodules  of  granite — Quartz  veins  —  Whether  plutooic 
rocks  are  ever  overlying — Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  thej  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have  described, 
in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  nnstratified  division  of 
the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have  stated  that  they  differ 
from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  ciystalline  texture,  but 
also  by  the  absence  of  tuiiis  and  breccias,  which  are  the  producta  of  erup- 
tions at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth. 
They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  celluhur  cavities,  to  which  the 
expansion  of  the  aitangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these 
and  other  peculiarities,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been 
formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystal- 
lized slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have 
risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon 
or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth  at  which 
the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the  name  of  "  Plutonic  rocks.^^ 
The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat 
may  extend  downwards  from  the  crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  gr»t 
depth  below,  perhaps  several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  axe 
produced  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must  be,  dis- 
tinct ;  so  that  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and 
sometimes  even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one 
at  the  surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood  to 
embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually  found 
underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  imp  very 
commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  ages.  Granite  often  preserves  a 
very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory,  forming 
hilLs  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with  a  scanty  vegetatioa 
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rhe  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  crumbling  state,  and 
he  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of  stones  like  the  remains  of  a 
stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  sometimes  like  heaps  of 
boulders,  for  which  they  have  been  mistaken.     The  exterior  of  these 


Fig.  681. 


MaiM  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall. 

stones,  originally  quadrangular,  acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action 
of  ur  and  water,  for  the  edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than 
the  sides.  A  similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as 
characteristic  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be 
referred  to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no  definite 
shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures,  so  as  to 
assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar  structure.  Examples  of  these 
appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  (Sea 
figore  682.) 

fig.  683. 


OtBnlte  haTing  a  ouboldal  and  rude  columnar  Btrncturei  Land's  End,  GomwalL 

The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic,  in  having  veins 
yr  ramifications  proceeding  firom  central  masses  into  the  adjoining  rocksy 
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and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be  presently  described. 
They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no  organic  remains;  but  thejf 
differ  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture,  whole  mountain  masses  of  inde- 
finite extent  appearing  to  have  originated  under  conditions  predselj 
similar.  They  also  differ  in  never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal, 
and  never  forming  a  porphyry  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  or  altematiDg 
with  tuffs.  Nor  do  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes 
an  insensible  passage  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  grained  granite,  and  occa- 
sionally patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  mineralB 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  minerab  are 
united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crystallization ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in  gneiss  (see 
fig.  704,  p.  690),  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic  granite,  which 
occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.  This  variety  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  structure. 
The  crystals  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed,  leaving  between 

Fig.  188.  Fig.  6SL 


Graphic  granite. 
Fig.  688.  Section  parallel  to  the  lamlne. 
Fig.  664  Section  transverse  to  the  lamina^ 

them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darker-colored  quartz.  This  min- 
eral, when  a  section  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of 
felspar  and  quartz,  presents  broken  lines,  which  have  been  compared  to 
Hebrew  characters.  The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  Freoch 
Pegmatite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar,  usually 
with  some  small  admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  oflen  passes  into 
graphic  granite. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state,  forms 
a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
crystallized;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible  than 
silex,  they  have  oflen  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz.  This 
fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  specu- 
lation. We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  the  first  to  consolidate ;  and 
that  the  different  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnets  and  tourmalinea, 
being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would  be  the  last    Precisely  the 
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reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of  most  granite  aggregates  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more  fusible  minerals  being  found 
ttiveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz,  which  has  often  taken 
very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to  preserve  even  the  microscopically 
minute  striations  on  the  surface  of  prisms  of  tourmaline.  Various  ex- 
planations of  this-  phenomenon  have  been  proposed  by  MM.  de  Beau- 
mont, Foumet,  and  Durocher.  They  refer  to  M.  Gaudin's  experiments 
on  the  fusion  of  quartz,  which  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  prop- 
erty of  remaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  This 
"  gelatinous  flint"  is  supposed  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  plas- 
ticity long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  temperature ; 
and  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  suggests,  that  electric  action  may  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  viscosity  of  silex.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  the 
quartz  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other,  afford- 
ing evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization  of  both.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syenite 
and  eurite,  usually  contains  two  kinds  of  felspar ;  Ist,  the  common,  or 
orthoclase,  in  which  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally 
occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  color ;  and  2dly,  felspar  in 
smaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead  white  or 
spotted,  and  striated  like  albite,  but  not  the  same  in  composition.! 

Porphyritic  granite. — This  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to  that 
variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimes  more  than 
3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  base  of  granite. 
An  example  of  this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  granite  of  the  Land's 
End,  in  Cornwall  {^g,  685).     The  two  larger  prismatic  crystals  in  this 

Pig.  686. 


Porphyritic  granite.    Laod's  End,  ComwalL 

drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also  seen,  simihr 
in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this  base  also  appear  black 
specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  hex- 
agonal outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  quartz,  the  translucency 
of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of  the  white  felspar 
and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of  the  quartz^  nor  the 
Bilyery  lustre  of  the  mica,  can  be  expressed  in  the  engraving. 

♦  Bulletin,  2d  s^rie,  iv.  1804;  and  Archiac,  Hist  dcs  Progrfes  de  Gteol.,  i.  88. 
f  Delesse,  Ana  des  Miues,  1852,  t  iii.  p.  409,  and  1848,  t  ziii.  p.  675. 
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The  uniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems  tc 
indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  vrere  thoroughly 
mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions. There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  ^  occasional,"  minerals, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  helong  to  granite.  Among  these  black  schorl 
or  tounnaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet,  and  fluor  spar,  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify  the  general  aspect 
of  the  rock.  They  show,  nevertheless,  that  the  ingredients  were  not 
everywhere  exactly  the  same ;  and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced 
in  the  ever-varying  proportions  of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite, — When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is  very 
commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite  :  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  granite,  except  where  mineralogically  examined  in  hand  specimens, 
and  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  geological  member  of  the  same  plutonic 
family  as  granite.  Syenite,  however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  char- 
acter throughout  extensive  regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its 
quartz,  and  to  pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap 
&mily.  Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional  minerals 

Syenitic  granite, — ^The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica, 
and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scotland  and  in 
Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite,  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall, 
producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  day,  more  than  12,000  tons  of 
which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for  the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rocky  and  schorly  granite. — ^The  former  of  these  is  an  aggregate 
of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and  mica  are  also 
present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of  granite  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

Eurite, — A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 
into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When  there 
is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
white  color,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called  "  whitestone"  (Weis- 
stein)  by  Werner,  or  Zeptynite  by  the  French,  in  which  microscopic 
crystals  of  garnet  are  often  present. 

All  these  and  other  varieties  of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of  trap, 
a  circumstance  which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favor  of  what  is 
now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of  igneous  origin. 
The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form  of  granite,  to  that  of  the  most 
common  and  earthy  trap,  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of  the 
volcanic  class  is  capable  of  beooming  porphyritic,  and  the  base  of  the 
porphyry  may  be  more  and  more  crystalline,  until  the  mass  passes  to  the 
kind  of  granite  most  nearly  allied  in  mineral  composition. 
*  Boase  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  16. 
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The  minerals  which  constitute  alike  the  granitic  and  volcanic  rocks 
consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements;  namely,  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  475)  ;  and  these  may 
sometimes  exist  in  about  the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a  compact 
trap,  or  a  crystalline  granite.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  on  further  ex- 
amination— for  on  this  subject  we  have  yet  much  to  learn — that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  elements  in  certain  proportions  is  more  favorable  than  in 
others  to  their  assuming  a  crystalline  or  true  granitic  structure  ;  but  it  is 
also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  same  materials  may,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  form  very  different  rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example, 
may  he  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools ;  and  some  trachytes  and  sye- 
nitic-greenstones  may  doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the  crystal- 
lization take  place  slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure  of 
granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen  to 
escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter,  at  a 
white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it  can  va- 
pourize  water;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind  us  of  the 
entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonio  and  volcanic 
rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove  the 
gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district  of  trap, 
chiefly  greenstone-porphyry,  and  s^enitic-greenstone,  resting  on  fossilife- 
rous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a  region  equally 
extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to  the  plutonic  rock 
being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them. 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "  is 
the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  but  some- 
times hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a 
variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  and 
in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed  in 
some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become  undistin- 
gaishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in 
the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft 
claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing 
from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast.  The  same 
author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland,  a  granite  composed  of  hornblende, 
mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates  in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into 
basaltf 

In  Hungary,  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically  speak 

*  R  de  Beanmonty  Bulletin,  vol.  iv.  2d  ser.  pp.  1818  and  1820. 
f  Syst  of  GcoL  voL  I  pp.  157,  168. 
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ing,  are  of  modern  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica,  but  of 
quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is  eas; 
to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  maj,  at  a  certain  depth  from  the 
surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  penetrated 
by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited 
near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in  Scotland,  al- 
ternating strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come  in  contact  with 
a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place  as  might  have  been 
looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there  before  the  strata  were 
deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would  have  appeared  as  in  fig.  686 ; 
but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig.  687,  the  nndulating  outline  of  the 

FifE.  68&  Fig.  687. 


Janetlon  of  granite  and  argillaooons  schist  in  Qlen 
TUt    (BlaoCuUoch.;* 

granite  intersecting  difierent  strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in 
tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it 
differs  so  remarkably  in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes 
changed  in  character  by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins, 
and  acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  liko  that  of  homstone  or  chert, 
with  a  splintery  fracture,  and  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  688)  represents  another  junction,  in  the 
same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to  reticu- 
late the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards  their  termi- 
nation to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In  some  places 
fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the  limestone,  and 
are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  larger  mass ;  while  sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
granite.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of  Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue, 
and  its  texture  large-grained  and  highly  crystalline ;  but  where  it  ap- 
proximates to  the  granite,  particularly  where  it  is  penetrated  by  the 
smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture  disappears,  and  it  assumes  an  ap- 
pearance exactly  resembling  that  of  homstone.  The  associated  argilla- 
ceous schist  often  passes  into  hornblende  slate,  where  it  approaches  veiy 
near  to  the  granitc.f 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Ist  series,  toI.  iiL  pi.  21. 
f  MaoCulloch,  Geol.  Trana.,  vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
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Jooctlon  of  granite  and  limeetono  in  Glen  Tilt    (MaeCulloeh.) 
a.  Granite.  b.  Limestone. 

e.  Bloe  argillaoeoos  Sohlst 

The  conyersion  of  the  limestone  m  these  and  many  other  instances 
into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  would  be  difficult 
of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  always 
impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disseminated 
through  them.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has 
been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been 
fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through 
the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks, 
there  is  every  gradation  from  a  tortuous  vein 
to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  as 
intersect  the  tuffs  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna.  Dikes  of  granite  may  be  seen,  among 
other  places,  on  the  southern  f  ank  of  Mount 
Battock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite 
walls  sometimes  preserving  an  exact  paral- 
lelism for  a  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins 
Granite  veins  traversing  day  slate,   in  all  quarters  of  the  globc  are  morc  sinuous 

TaWe^Mountain,  Cape  of  Good    j^^    ^j^^j^   ^^^^   ^y^^^   ^j^^g^    ^^    ^^p        rphey 

present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Scotland,  and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the 
annexed  drawings  will  show. 

•  Capt  B.  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edin.,  vol.  vii. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another; 
and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of  Heidelberg, 
where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is  seen  to  consist  of 
three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grain,  and  various  peculiarities  of 

mineral  composition.  One  of  these, 
which  is  evidently  the  second  ia 
age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older 
granite;  and  another,  still  newer, 
traverses  both  the  second  and  the 
first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds 
of  granite.  One  of  them  composed 
of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and 
quartz,  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  is 
seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other 
is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates 
the  dark  variety  everywhere  in 
veins.* 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  granite 
veins  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (figs.  690  and  691).     They  repre* 

Ilg.691. 


Qrudte  relni  tnTenlng  gneliw,  Oapo  Wrath. 
(MacCulloch.)! 


Granite  Teina  traTeraiog  gneijs,  at  Cap«  Wrath,  in  Scotland.    (HacCnlloeh.) 

sent  the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshiie, 
is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  hornblende-schist,  here  associated  with  the  gneiss,  renders 
them  very  conspicuous. 

Granite  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a  change 
in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into  contiguous  rocks. 
Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  main  body  of  the  Cornish 
granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar;  but  the  veins  are 
sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular  aggregate  of  quartz  and  fel- 
spar. In  other  varieties  quartz  prevails  to  the  almost  entire  ezdusioo 
both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in  others,  the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear. 
and  the  vein  is  simply  composed  of  white  granular  felspar.;]; 

•  MacCulloch,  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  58.  f  Western  Islands,  pL  8t 

X  On  Geol.  of  Cornwall,  Camb.  Trans.,  toI.  i.  p.  121. 
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Fig.  692  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall,  given 
by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynhauaen  and  Von  Dechen.*    The  main  body  of  the 


Granite  Tdnfl  passing  throagh  homblcndo  slate,  Canuilver  Core,  ComwalL 

granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance,  with  large  crystals  of  fel- 
spar ;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine  grained,  and  without  these  large  crystals. 
The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  16  to  20  feet,  but  some  are  much 
higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland,  an 
ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  sends  forth  veins 
into  a  talcose  gneiss  (or  stratified  protoginc),  and  in  some  places  lateral 
ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  principal  veins  at  right  angles  (see 
fig.  693),  the  veins,  especially  the  minute  ones,  being  finer  grained  than 
the  granite  in  mass. 

Tig.  608. 


Veins  of  granite  in  talcose  gneiss.    (L.  A  Noeker.) 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  schist  and  granite,  as  they  approach, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  for  both  undergo  a 
modification  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  still  remaining  unstra- 
tified;  becomes  charged  with  green  particles;  and  the  talcose  gneiss 
assumes  a  granitiform  structure  without  losing  its  stratification.'}' 

*  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  27,  new  series,  March,  1829. 
f  Neokep,  sur  de  Val.  de  Valorsine,  M6m.  de  la  Soo.  de  Phys.  de  Gdn^ve,  1828. 
I  visited,  in  1832,  the  spot  referred  to  in  fig.  693. 
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Professor  Keilhaa  drew  my  attention  to  several  localities  in  the 
country  near  Christiania,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneiss  appear? 
to  have  heen  affected  by  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin,  for  Bom€ 
distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneiss,  without  losing  ita 
laminated  structure,  seems  to  have  become  charged  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the  felspar  usually 
belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitiform 
structure,  in  short  all  plutonio  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to  contain 
metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  aa  a  general  law, 
more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other  positions.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have  been  spread  in  a  gaseous 
form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the  contact  of  another  rock,  in 
a  different  state  of  temperature,  or  sometimes  the  existence  of  rents  in 
other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have  caused  the  sublimation  of  the  me- 
tals.* 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Christiania,  in  Nor- 
way, where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged  throughout  a 
large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large  masses  and  in  veins. 
This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to  militate  against  the  theory 
of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a  fluid  state.  But  it  may  be  stated 
in  repiy,  tnat  ramifying  dikes  of  trap  also,  which  almost  all  now  admit 
to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass  through  the  same  fossiliferous  strata,  near 
Christiania,  without  deranging  their  strike  or  dip.f 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  granite  de- 
tached from  the  main  body,  as  at  a  6,  fig.  694  and  above,  ioig.  688,  and 

Fig-eM. 


General  fiew  of  Junction  of  granite,  and  schist  of  th*  Valonina. 
(L.  A.  Nocker.) 

a,  fig.  693,  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  irreconcikble  with 
the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  veins;  but  many  of  them  may, 
in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-shaped  prolongations  of  granite;  while,  in 
other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached  portions  of  rock  having  the 
plutonic  structure.  For  there  may  have  been  spots  in  the  midst  of  the 
invaded  strata,  in  which  there  was  an  assemblage  of  materials  more  fosi- 
ble  than  the  rest,  or  more  fitted  to  combine  readily  into  some  form  ol 
granite. 

•  Nccker,  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  No.  26,  p.  892. 

f  See  Keilhau's  G«a  Norvegica;  Christiania,  1888. 
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Veins  of  pore  quarts  are  often  found  in  granite,  as  in  many  stratified 
rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or  trap,  to  large 
bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They  appear  to  have  been  cracks, 
into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltered.  Such  segregation,  as  it  is 
called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  have  clearly  taken  place  long  subse- 
quently to  the  original  consolidation  of  the  containing  rock.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  observed  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Drammen,  in 
Norway,  the  annexed  section  on  the  beach.  It  appears  that  the  alternat- 
ing strata  of  whitish  granitiform  gneiss,  and  black  hornblende-schist,  were 
first  cut  through  by  a  greenstone  dike,  about  2}  feet  wide;  then  the 
crack  a  b  passed  through  all  these  rocks,  and  was  filled  up  with  quarts. 
The  opposite  walls  of  the  vein  arc  in  some  parts  encrusted  with  transpa* 
rent  crystals  of  quartz,  the  middle  of  the  vein  being  filled  up  with  com- 
mon opaque  white  quarts. 

««• ««.  We  have  seen  that  the  volca- 

nic formations  have  been  called 
overlying,  because  they  not  only 
penetrate  others,  but  spread 
over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has 
proposed  to  call  the  granites 
the  underlying  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  distinction  here  indi- 
cated is  highly  characteristic. 
It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some 
of  the  earlier  observers,  that  the 
granite  of  Christiania,  in  Nor- 
way, was  intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or  paleo- 
soic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie  fossiliferous  shale  and  lime- 
stone. But  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fossiliferous  rocks, 
and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition  in  mass  has 
been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  observations  on  this  contro- 
verted point  I  had  opportunities  in  1837  of  verifying.  There  are,  how- 
ever, on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of  euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few 
feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness,  which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve 
perhaps  to  be  classed  as  plutonio  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may 
truly  be  described  as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata, 
MB  the  porphyries  (a  c,  fig.  696),  which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and 


m,  Ik  Qaaris  rein  pwslng  through  gnoiss  and  green- 
■tone,  Tronstad  Strand,  near  Christiania. 


Xorltlo  porphyry  aliemaUng  with  primary  fossiliferous  strata, 
near  Christiania. 

argillaceous  limestones,  //.     But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  6,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  others 
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also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratificationy  faaT^  been 
forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above  mentioned  are 
highly  quartzosc,  others  very  felspathic.  Tn  proportion  as  the  masses 
are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more  granitic  in  their  texture,  less 
conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send  forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata. 
In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gnip 
dations  between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineral- 
qgical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  poeitaon 
to  associated  formations.  If  the  term  overlying  can  in  this  instance  be 
applied  to  a  plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to 
acquire  a  trappean  aspect 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active  volca> 
no  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce  simultaneously 
very  different  effects  near  the  surface,  and  far  below  it ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallizing  of  fused  matter  under 
a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust 
can  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production 
at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet 
differing  in  many  particulars,  might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had 
we  no  plutonic  formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both 
in  their  positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering  the 
descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic  rocks 
were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to  find  in  moun- 
tain chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava,  and  downwards  into 
granite.  But  we  may  answer,  that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of 
small  extent;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places  a  transition  from  trap  to 
porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from  granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  demon- 
strated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the  student  to 
the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  although  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have  become  uncovered  and 
exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  elevation  above  the  sea  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  causes  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of 
marine  strata,  even  to  the  summits  of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to 
these  and  other  topics,  I  shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter, 
of  the  relative  ages  of  different  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIPFEBENT  AGES   OP  THE  PLUTONIC  ROCKS.  . 

Difficulty  in  Moertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  platonio  rock  —  Test  of  age  bj 
relatiYe  position — ^Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  by  mineral  composi- 
tion— Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plv tonic  rocks,  why 
iuYirible — Tertiary  plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Qranite  altering  Cretaceous 
rocks  —  Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye —  Granite  of  Dartmoor 
altering  Carboniferous  strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  — 
Syenite  altering  Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss 
—  Most  ancient  plntonic  rocks  —  Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form  —  On  the 
probable  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite^  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonio  rocks  have  originated  at 
successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of 
such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  formations. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  each  cootempo- 
laneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas  poured  out  upon  the 
ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs 
and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the  surface,  and  either  containing 
organic  remains  themselves,  or  intercalated  between  strata  containing 
fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail  when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chrono- 
logy of  a  rock  which  has  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  that  case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests ;  1st, 
relative  position;  2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact; 
8dly,  mineral  characters;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position.  —  Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest  on  gra- 
nite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  fresh-water  Eocene  strata,  and  at  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Bed  sandstone,  occupy  a  similar 
place.  In  all  these^  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in  position  is  con- 
nected with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The  crystalline  rock  was 
solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed,  and  the  latter 
usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of  the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration.  —  But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
Teins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  manner 
before  described  (p.  56*7),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive  traps,  they  are 
newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter.  Examples  of  the 
application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  hy  mineral  composition. — Notwithstanding  a  general  uniformity 
iu  the  aspect  of  plutonio  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that 
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there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talcose  granite,  and  others 
One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusively  prevailing  through- 
out an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a  homogeneous  character;  so 
that  having  ascertained  its  relative  age  in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recog- 
nize its  identity  in  others,  and  thus  determine  from  a  single  section  the 
chronological  relations  of  large  mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for 
example,  that  the  syenitic  granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral 
called  zircon  abounds,  has  altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in 
contact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  siroon- 
syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  ^enite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modern  ihan  com- 
mon or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved  these 
generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite  of  No^ 
way  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian  strata, 
which  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Red  sandstone 
period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  consisting  of  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coal.     (See  p.  580.) 

Test  hy  included  fragmentt.  — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocks 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein  traversing  granite, 
contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap,  which  must  have  fallen  into  the 
fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  from  below,^ 
and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain  superficial  slaty 
and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  tchtf  invisible, — The  explanation 
already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  the  probable  reU- 
tion  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead  the 
reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced  at 
or  near  tlie  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being  formed 
below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  lava* 
streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the  open  air;  and 
where  they  are  of  great  depth  a  much  longer  period.  The  melted 
matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759,  which  acca- 
mulatcd  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a 
high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption, f  We  may  conceive, 
therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava  may  remain  in  a  red* 
hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods,  and 
the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  extremely  gradual.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, this  process  may  be  retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  fresh  supplies  of  heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of 
8tromb«>li,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant 

•  SiUiman's  Joum.,  No.  69,  p,  128.      f  S««  "  Ppinciples,"  index,  "Jorullo.* 
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ebnlliiion  for  the  last  two  thousand  years ;  and  wo  may  suppose  this 
fluid  mass  to  communicate  with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fiised 
matter  below.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an 
emission  of  lava  once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava 
below  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefac- 
tion. If  then  it  be  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic 
eruptions  occur  in  the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters 
of  the  sea  or  beneath  them,*  it  will  follow  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic 
rock  generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already 
have  been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's  crust, 
they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation  by  subsequent 
upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a  plutonic  rock 
crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions,  and  the  era  of  its  protrusion  at 
any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological  periods  must 
usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Beoent  or 
Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and  denudation.  A  plutonic 
rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable  antiquity  relatively 
to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  formations,  before  it  becomes  extensively 
visible.  As  we  know  that  the  upheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes 
accompanied  in  South  America  by  volcanic  eruptions  and  tho  emission 
of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the  more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced 
upwards  to  the  surface  by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  suc- 
cessively below, — subterposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  tho 
sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin^ 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  697),  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  formations  may 
occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  I.,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain.  This 
protrusion  of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency  which  pro- 
duced the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Part  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  strata.  No.  1,  have  also  been  raised  to  the  surface 
by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Eecent 
strata  No.  4,  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock  No.  IV.,  are  the 
most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of  contemporaneous 
date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  convulsions  of  many  periods 
will  be  required  before  Recent  granite,  or  granite  of  the  human  period, 
will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of 
mountain-chains.  During  that  time  the  Recent  strata  No.  4  might  be 
covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this  volume 
(p.  230),  the  great  uummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was 

•  "  Principles,"  Index,  "  Volcanic  Eruptions." 
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referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those  vast  morements 
which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  leyel  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking 
out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in 
Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  even  they?y«cA,  or  upper  por- 
tion of  the  nummulitic  series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonio 
rocks,  and  converted  into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  the  talcosfc  q^nite  or  gneiss  of  Mont 
Blanc  itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  flyisch  was  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so 
much  whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite,  or  gneiss,  a»  whether 
it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epooh. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region  of 
the  Andes,  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  therefore, 
of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks  laid  open 
to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse  section,  examined  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza,  the  Cordillera  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel  chains,  formed  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  difierent  ages,  the  strata  in  both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by 
which  they  have  been  altered.  In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  called 
the  Peuquenes,  are  black  calcareous  clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Gry- 
phasay  TurrUeUaj  Terebraiula,  and  Ammomte,  These  rocks  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of 
Europe.  They  are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses 
of  a  plutonic  rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  con* 
glomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous  slates  before 
mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to  certain  tertiary 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in  mineral  character,  but 
in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata  are  not  only  associated  with  trap 
rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also  altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of 
qaartz,  felspar,  and  talc.  They  are  traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the 
same  granite,  and  by  numerous  veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and 
gold ;  all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  underlying  granite.*  We  have, 
therefore,  strong  ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock,  here  exposed 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  of  later  date  than  certain  terti- 
ary formations. 

*  Darwin,  pp.  890,  406;  second  edition,  p.  819. 
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But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  sabtemnean  origin  of  the 
hjpogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the  supposed  fact  hen 
alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary  granite  at  the  surface  was  not 
a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  must 
intervene  between  the  formation,  in  the  nether  regions,  of  plutonic  and 
metamorphio  rocks,  and  their  emergence  at  the  surface.  For  a  long 
series  of  subterranean  movements  must  occur  before  such  rocks  can  be 
uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean ;  and,  before  ihey  can  be  ren- 
dered visible  to  man,  some  strata  which  previously  covered  them  must 
vsually  have  been  stripped  off  by  denudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  BaisB,  in  1538,  in  Gutch  in  1819,  and 
on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  oommenoement  of  the 
present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or  more  points 
in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other  examples  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust,  operations  by 
which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  are  a  part  only  of 
the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous  action.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  action  consists,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  baking,  and 
occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  rocks,  causing  them  to  assume,  in  some 
cases  a  larger,  in  other  a  smaller  volume  than  before  the  application  of 
heat.  It  consists  also  in  the  generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion 
by  heat,  and  the  injection  of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in 
superincumbent  rocks.  The  prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean 
causes  have  operated  in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  strata  will  be  appreciated,  when  we  remember  that  throughout 
half  the  surface  of  that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the 
height  of  from  50  to  that  of  2000  and  even  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous 
to  these  marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same 
period,  a  similar  amount  of  upheaval. 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the  entire  European 
area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lofty  portions  of  the  Alps 
themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown"*^,  has,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its  present  altitude ;  and  even 
those  tracts,  which  were  already  dry  land  before  the  Eocene  era,  have 
almost  everywhere  acquired  additional  height.  A  large  amount  of 
subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the  same  period,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have  either  become  the 
receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  have  been  ren- 
dered capable  of  supporting  other  fragments  at  a  much  greater  height 
than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they  probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in 
volume,  tbo  entire  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to 
ask  what  amount  of  change  of  equivalent  importance  can  be  proved  to 

*  See  map  of  Europe  and  explanation,  in  Principles,  book  i 
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haye  occurred  in  the  earth's  crust  within  an  eqnal  quantity  of  time  an- 
terior to  the  Eocene  epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense 
energy  of  subterranean  causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history, 
may  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they 
intici|Mited. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions,  during 
the  tertiary  period,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the  sur- 
&ce  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboniferous. 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  violence,  might 
upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many  secondary  periods ; 
and  if  the  same  force  should  stiU  continue  to  act,  the  next  convulsions 
might  bring  up  to  the  day,  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks.  In 
the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the  existing  sedimentary  strata 
would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  others  might  assume  a  meta- 
morphic structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would 
BOt  £ul  to  take  place  during  the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the 
older  rocks.  But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of 
this  volume  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretacemis  period.  —  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  chalk, 
as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot  easily  be  decided, 
ng.  606.  Suppose  5,  c,  cf,  to  be  three  members  of 

the  Cretaceous  series,  the  lowest  of  which, 
bf  has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  influence  not  having  extended 
so  far  as  e,  or  having  but  slightly  affected 
its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be 
possible  for  the  geologist  to  decide  whether 
the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and  alteration  of 
h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown  down  upon  e. 

But  as  some  cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised  to 
the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume 
that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been  brought 
up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet  on 
the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias. — ^In  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes, 
in  France,  near  Vizille,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black  argillaceous 
limestone,  charged  with  belemnitea,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a  mass  of 
granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but 
is  extremely  fine-grained.  When  nearer  the  junctwJ  it  becomes  gcA}\ 
and  has  a  saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality,  near  Champoleon,  a 
granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose-colored  felspar,  is 
observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary  rocks,  producing  an  alteration 
which  extends  for  about  30  feet  downwards,  diminishing  in  the  beda 
which  lie  farthest  from  the  granite.    (See  fig,  690.)    In  the  altered 
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mass  the  argillaceous  beds  are 
hardened,  the  limestone  is  sac 
charoid,  the  gritz  qnartzose, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  an  imperfect 
granite.  It  is  also  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  that  near 
the  point  of  contact,  both  the 
granite  and  the  secondary 
rocks  become  metalliferoas, 
and  contain  nests  and  small 
veins  of  blende,  galena,  iron, 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  stra* 
tified  rocks  become  harder  and 
more  crystalline,  but  the  gra- 
nite, on  the  oonia-ary,  softer 
and  less  perfectly  crystallized 
near  the  junction.'*' 
Although  the  gramte  is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  699),  we 
cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances  of  the 
rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom  retain  the 
position  which  they  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  mass  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by 
Dr.  MacCulloch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.f  The  limestone,  which,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
granite,  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  janctioo, 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.^ 

At  Predazso,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are  lime- 
stones of  the  Oolite  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by  plutonio 
rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  which  passes  insen- 
sibly into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  granular  marble,  with 
a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  jnnction.§ 

Carhoni/erotu  period.  ^The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rocks, 
but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm-measures  of 
that  county,  which,  from  their  position,  and  as  containing  true  coal- 
plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  K  Murchison  as 
members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite,  like  the  sjeni- 
tic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stratified  formationfl 
without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Dartmoor,  the  succossive  members  of  the  culm-measures  abut  agunst  the 
granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  they  approach.     These  strata  are 

*  Elie  de  Beaumont,  but  les  Montagnes  de  rOisans,  &c.     M^m.  de  la  Soe. 
THist  Nat  de  Paris,  torn.  t. 
f  See  Murchiaon,  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  toI.  ii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  811 — 82L 
X  Western  Islands,  toI.  i.  p.  830,  plate  18,  figs.  8,  4. 
I  Yon  Bnch,  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c. 
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also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  plutonio  dikes,  called  "elvans."* 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probaJ[>lj  of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore, 
as  modern  as  the  Carboniferous  strata,  if  not  mnch  newer. 

Silurian  period.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  neat 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discoyery  of  ita 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis* 
iance  from  the  point  of  contact,  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central  mass 
from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  572.)  Von  Buch  supposed  that  the 
plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that  large 
masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the  strata ;  but  this 
idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  shale  and 
limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the  point  of  contact,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  it  a,  fig.  700,  and 
then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as  at  &,  dip  away 
from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions,  however,  are  carefully 
examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonio  rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and 
nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is 
00  commonly  the  case  with  trappean  formations.t 


Fig.  TOO. 


SOorlaa. 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  formation 
of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss  at  their 
junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide  difference  of 
epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following  fiwts : — 
The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian  beds,  rest  unconformably  upon  the  trun- 
cated edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which  had  been 
denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed  (see  ^g. 
101).     The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;  first,  the  surface  of  the 

Fig.  701. 


Gnetos.  Granite.  Gnelsfli 

Granite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  Gnelaa,— Christiania,  Norway. 

*  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc.  vol  IL  p.  562,  and  Trans.  2d  ser.  vol  v.  p.  686. 
f  See  the  G«ea  Iforvegica  and  other  works  of  Keilhaa,  with  whom  I  ezanuned 
this  oonntry. 
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gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the  newer  beds,  containiiig 
organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss 
have  been  found  in  some  of  the  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first,  the  period 
when  the  strata  of  gneiss  were  denuded ;  2dly,  Uie  period  of  the  depodtioD 
of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Yet  the  granite  produced,  after  this  long  interval, 
is  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitraiy  line 
of  separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  tortuoiu 
yeins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads, 
as  if  the  older  reck  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened  and  more 
or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.  But  had  such  junctions 
alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from  other  sections,  how  long 
a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the  gneiss  and  the  injec- 
tion of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely 
solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character, 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we  may  learn 
how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture  whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphio 
rocks,  are  primary,  or  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary 
or  tertiary  period. 

Olde^  granites. — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was  very 
general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primittvey  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata,  and 
before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so  greatly 
are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a 
single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all  the  known 
fossiliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Lower  Cambrian  strata 
resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alterations  at  the  point 
of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we  might  then  afBrm  the 
plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the  oldest  known  fossiliferoiu 
strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
p.  452,  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been 
investigated,  we  are  acquainted  witli  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
crust  of  our  planet  Even  when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  never  were  any  antecedent  strata  containing  organic  remains,  which 
may  have  become  metamorphio.  K  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
glomerate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formatioiL 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambriaa,  the 
fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date 
to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near  Brora, 
common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated  to  the  surface 
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at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.*  Frofessoi 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has  been  up- 
heaved in  a  solid  fonn ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the  submarine 
deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  contact,  it  has  frac* 
tared  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of  junction.  Thia 
breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with 
fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The 
secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of  dislocation 
becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hjrpogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fidd,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  through 
yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  many 
geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a  mass  of  granite 
has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  periods 
for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards  square.  It  appears  clearly 
from  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  subject,!  that  the  granite  was 
thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins 
at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing, 
and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with 
broken  fragments  of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both 
the  lias  and  chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the 
cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  o/Arran. — In  this  island,  the  largest  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plutonic,  and 
metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a  very  small  area, 
and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  contrasted.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks.  (See  section,  fig.  702.) 
On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are  chloritic  schists,  blue  roofing- 
slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  order  (No.  1),  into  which  the 
granite  (No.  2)  sends  veins.  This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the 
hypogene  schists  (No.  1),  which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.  Upon  them  rest  beds  of  conglom<» 
erate  and  sandstone  (No.  3),  which  are  referable  to  the  Old  Red  forma« 
tion,  to  which  succeed  various  shales  and  limestones  (No.  4)  containing 
the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  upon  which  are  other  strata  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  part  of  No.  4),  in  which  no  fossils 
have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  conjectured  may  belong  to  the  New  Red 
sandstone  period.  All  the  preceding  formations  are  cut  through  by  the 
volcanic  rocks  (No.  5),  which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone, 
daystone-porphyry,  and  other  varieties.     These  appear  either  in  the 

*  MurchisoD,  Geol.  Traos.,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
f  Qeognostiche  Wandeningen,  Leipzig,  1888. 
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form  of  dikes,  or  in  dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thiclmeaa 
overlying  the  strata  (No.  4).  Thej  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so 
crystalline  a  form,  that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation ;  and  in  one 
region,  at  Ploverfield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6  a)  is  seen 
associated  with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstone 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.  This  interesting  discovery  of  granite 
in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  separated  from 
the  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickness  of  secondary  strata 
and  overlying  trap,  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker  of  Geneva,  during 
his  survey  of  Arran,  in  1839.  We  also  learn  from  late  investiga- 
tions by  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  that  a  similar  fine-grained  granite  (No. 
6  h)  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  granitic  district,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  it,  and  sending  veins  into  the  older  coarse-grained  granite 
(No.  2).  The  trap  dikes  which  penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  off, 
iooording  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  at  the  junction  of  the  fine-grained. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  granite  (No.  6  h)  may  be  of  the  same 
age  as  that  of  Ploverfield  (No.  6  a),  and  this  again  may  belong  to  the 
■ame  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  5).  If  there  be  any 
difference  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained  granite  must  be 
newer  than  the  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coaner 
granite  (No.  2)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran,  with  the  excepti<m  of 
the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1),  into  which  it  sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion,  de- 
rived from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which  wa) 
first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  that  no  pebbles  of 
granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone  in  Arran,  though 
these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  lie  at  the 
foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower  above  them.  As  a  general 
rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and  sand  are  mainly  composed  cf 
4he  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occurring  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  total  absence  therefore  of  granitic  pebbles  has  justly  been  a  themo 
of  wonder  to  those  geologiste  who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and 
they  have  carefully  searched  there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an 
exception,  but  in  vain.  The  rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of 
quartz,  cblorite-schist,  and  other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series; 
nor  in  the  newer  conglomerates  of  No.  4  have  any  granitic  fragments 
been  discovered.  Are  we  then  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained 
granite  (No.  2),  like  the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6  a),  is  more  modem 
than  all  the  other  rocks  of  the  island?  This  we  cannot  assume  at 
present,  but  we  may  confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the 
surface,  or  had  been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that 
the  crystalline  schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata 
No.  3  were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon 
the  granite,  which  now  sends  ite  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  invaded 
by  granite  ?     This  opinion,  although  not  inadmissible,  is  by  no  means 
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fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  the  tiiue  when  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  have  formed  islands 
in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  703,  over  which  the  breakers  rolled,  or  from  which 

Fig.  708. 
Sea 


torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down  gravel  and  sand.  The 
plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then  have  *^een  previously  in- 
jected at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  may  never  have  been  exposed 
to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the  ooane- 
grained  granite  (No.  2),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up  bodily,  in  a 
solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations  which  produced 
the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  5,  6  or,  and  6  b). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were  poste- 
rior to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran.  We  can 
also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean  rocks  under- 
went great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably  suffered  during 
their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  abrupt 
truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at  c,  <f,  t,  which  are  cut  off 
on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.  The  overlying  trap  also  ceases 
very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary  of  the  great  hypogeDe 
region,  and  terminates  iu  a  steep  escarpment  facing  towards  it  as  at  / 
fig.  702.  When  in  its  original  fluid  state  it  could  not  have  come  thus 
suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled  up  the  hollow  now  separating  it 
from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such  a  hollow  then  existed.  This  neces- 
sity of  supposing  that  both  the  trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended 
farther,  and  that  veins  such  as  r,  d^  fig.  702,  were  once  prolonged  &rtber 
upwards,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite 
may  at  one  time  have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the 
pressure  of  which,  before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline 
texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern  nndens 
of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene  slates 
(No.  1),  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3),  dip  away  from  it  on  all 
sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards  the  granite, 
but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because  these  hypogene 
strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one  geological  epoch, 
and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original  order  of  position 
inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the  quiqu^versal  dip  of 
the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  boss,  and  the  comparatire 
horizontality  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  great  amount  of 
movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite  is  supposed  to  have  heea 
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thrust  up  bodily,  and  where  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  dis- 
tended laterally  by  the  repeated  injection  of  fresh  supplies  of  melted 
materials.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

METAMORFHIO    ROCKS. 


General  character  of  mefamorphic  rocks — Goeiss — Hornblende-schist — ^Mica- 
schist — CIay-slate<^Quartzite — Chlorite-scbist  —  Metamorphic  limestone — Al- 
phabetical list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  family— 
Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata — ^Their  stratification— Fossiliferous  strata  near 
intrusive  masaee  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  different  mem- 
bers of  the  metamorphic  series — ^Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the  nature  of 
plutonie  action — ^Time  may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser  masses — ^From 
what  kinds  of  sedimentary  rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorphic  class  may  be 
derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered — Partial 
conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss.  « 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  the  plu- 
tonie, or  granitic ;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those  crystalline 
(or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamorphic  has  been  assigned. 
The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  before  explained,  a  theoretical  opin- 
ion that  such  strata,  after  having  been  deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by 
the  influence  of  heat  and  other  causes,  a  highly  crystalline  texture.  They 
who  still  question  this  opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the 
stratified  hypogene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments  of 
other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break  out  in 
the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other  cases  extend 
over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear  alike  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Bntain,  those  membera  of  the  series 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite  in  their  composition,  as  gneis^ 
mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist,  are  confined  to  the  country  north  of 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions,  they 
never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  foi-mations,  whether 
into  an  older  schist  or  granite,  or  into  a  set  of  newer  fossiliferous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  succession 

*  For  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  the  works  of  Drs.  Button  and  MacCulloch, 
the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Von  Dechen  and  Oeynhausen,  that  of  Professor  Sedgwiclc 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Geol  Trans.  2d  series),  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker's  Memoir,  read  to 
the  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin.  20th  April,  1840,  and  Mr.  Ramsay's  GeoL  of  Arran,  1841. 
I  examined  myself  a  large  part  of  Arran  in  1830. 
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or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family  ;  clay-slate,  for  example, 
having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher  geological  posi- 
tion than  mlcaH9chist,  and  mica-schist  always  to  overlie  gneiss.  Bat 
although  such  an  order  may  prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is 
by  no  means  universal.  To  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  again  revert,  in 
the  37th  chapter,  when  the  chronological  relations  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  are  pointed  out 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class :  —  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  clay-slate, 
chlorite-schist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain  kinds  of 
quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

.  Oneias. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by  those 
who  object  to  that  term,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  granite,  r<unely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the  specimen 
here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of  granular  fel- 
spar, with  here  and  tliere  a  speck  of  mica  and  grain  of  quartz.  The  dark 
layere  are  composed  of  gray  quartz  and  black  mica,  with  occasionally  a 
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grain  of  felspar  intermixed.  The  rock  splits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of 
these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  shining  spangles  of  mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  howerer, 
greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  dete^ 
mined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  the  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminae,  gneiss  is  sometimes  simply 
divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of 
pai'allelisra  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "  gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned  rock  pre- 
vails, but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic  rocks,  and  more 
especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  These  other  members  of  the 
metamorphic  series  are,  in  this  case,  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  true 
gneiss. 

The  diflferent  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar  enters 
as  an  e&sential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  what  was  said 
of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  be  superadded  to  mica, 
quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss ;  or  talc  may  be  substituted 
for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a  rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartx, 
and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or  grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 
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Sbmblende-^chist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of  horn' 
blende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  grains  of  quartz. 
When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  ^qual  quantities,  and  the 
rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with  the  greenstones  of  the 
trap  family,  and  has  been  called  "  primitive  greenstone."  It  may  be 
termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these  hornblendic  masses  may  really 
have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schisty  or  Micaceous  schist^  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentially  com- 
posed of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  constitute  the 
whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this  format'on.  In  some 
districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crystals  form  an  integrant  part  of 
mica-schist.    This  rock  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate^  or  Argillaceous  schist, — This  rock  sometimes  resembles  an 
indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile,  often 
affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining  and  silky 
lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains.  It 
varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-gray  to  a  lead  color ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is  common  to  the  metamorphic 
and  fossiliferotts  series,  for  some  clay-slates  taken  from  each  division  would 
not  be  distinguishable  by  mineral  characters  alone. 

QuartzitCj  or  Quartz  rock,  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quartz  which 
are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly  rounded,  occurring 
in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other  metamorphic  rocks. 
Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found  in  veins,  is  also  found 
together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of  these  alternate  with  gneiss  or 
mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks  by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar 
and  mica. 

Chlorite-schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant  in 
foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or  sometimes 
with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  graduating  into,  gneiss 
and  clay-slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metajnorphic  limestone. — ^This  hypogene  rock,  called  by 
the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone,  is  sometimes  a  white  crystalline 
granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be  used  in  sculpture ; 
but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much 
resembling  in  color  and  appearance  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
scbist  When  it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crys- 
tals of  mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite, 
garnet,  and  other  minerals.  It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the 
hypogene  districts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief  explanation 
of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 
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Explanation  of  the  Names^  Synonyms^  and  Mineral  Composition  oftJu 
more  abundant  Metamorphic  Rocks, 

AcriNOLiTE-sCHifiT.  A  fllaty  folinted  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  actinolile  (an  emer- 
ald-green mineral,  allied  to  hornblende),  Trith  some  admixture  of  garnet, 
mica,  and  quartz. 

Amfjbute.  Aluminous  slate  (Brongniart) ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
foesiliferous  seriesw 

AiiPHiBOLiTE.     Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

Argillackous-scrist,  or  Clay-slate.     See  p.  689. 

A^RRosE.  Name  given  bj  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
g^nite,  which  it  often  resembles  closely.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  different  age%  and  conaistsof  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  sometimes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  original 
matrix  by  disintegration,  have  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  quartsose 
cement.     It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  veins. 

Chiastolits-blatb  scarcely  differs  from  day-slate,  but  includes  numerons  crystals 
of  Chiastolite :  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite  oocori 
in  long  {.lender  rhomboidal  crystals.    For  composition,  see  Table,  p.  475. 

Chlorite-schist.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral,  is 
abundant     See  p.  689. 

ClaT'Slate  or  Argillaceous-schist.    See  p.  689. 

EuRiTX  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock  (p.  664),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

Gneiss.  A  stratified  or  foliated  rock;  has  the  same  composition  as  granite.  8ci 
p.  689. 

Hornblende  Rock,  or  Aicpuiboute.  See  above,  pu  478.  A  member  both  of  the 
volcanic  and  metamorphic  series.  Agrees  in  composition  with  hombleude- 
schist>  but  is  not  fissile. 

Hornblende-schist,  or  slate.     Composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar.    See  p.  689. 

HoRNBLENDio  or  Stenitio  Gneiss.     Composcd  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende. 

Htpogbnb  Limestone.     See  p.  689. 

Marble.     See  pp.  12  <fe  689. 

Mica-schist,  or  Micaceous- schist.    A  slaty  rock,  composed  of  mica  and  quarU,  in 

variable  proportions.    See  p.  689. 
Mica-slate.    See  Mica-schist,  p.  689. 

Phylladk.     D'Aubuisson's  term  for  clay-slate,  from  ^vXXar,  a  heap  of  leaves. 

Prim  ART  Limestone.     See  Hypogene  Limestone,  p.  689. 

Protoginr.     See  Taloose-oneiss,  p.  688;  when  unstratified  it  is  Talcose-granite. 

Quartz  Rock,  or  Quartzite.  A  stratified  rock ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  quarta 
See  p.  6S9. 

Ssefentinb  has  already  been  described  (p.  474),  because  it  occurs  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  hypogene  series^  as  a  stratified  or  unstratified  rock. 

Talcose-gneirs.     Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  but  stratified 

or  foliated.     See  p.  688. 
Talcose-sckist  consista  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  tale  and  fiel 

spar,  and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay -elate. 
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Griffin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata, 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  metamorphio 
rocks,  I  mny  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their  structure  and  his*- 
toTj  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  their  probable  origin. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewarn  the  reader  that  we  are  here 
entering  upon  ground  of  controversy,  and  soon  reach  the  limits  where 
positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond  which  we  can  only  indulge  in  specu- 
lations. It  was  once  a  favorite  doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many, 
that  these  rocks  owe  their  crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of 
a  mechanical  origin,  or  of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  con- 
dition of  the  planet  at  the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in 
refutation  of  this  hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  dififereut  ages  the 
metamorphic  formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay- 
slate,  and  hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara,  for  example)  have  been 
formed,  not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this 
planet,  but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  ifnplied  in  the  name 
metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and  we  must 
first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be  called  stratified 
in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  deposited  as  sediment  from 
water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists  of  the  term  stratified,  as 
applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests  their  division  into  beds  very 
analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary  fossiliferous  strata.  This  resem- 
blance is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  existence  in  both  occasionally  of 
a  laminated  structure,  but  extends  to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which 
is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple- 
mark,  and  other  characters  which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes 
to  have  been  obliterated  by  plutonio  action.  .  Thus,  for  example,  we 
behold  alike  in  the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation 
of  beds  varying  greatly  in  composition,  color,  and  thickness.  We 
observe,  for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende- 
schist,  or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  difiereut  strata  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner,  mica-schist 
alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure  quartz  or  of  granu- 
lar limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have 
taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  granite.  It  will  be 
useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  texture  undis- 
tinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more  crystalline  meta* 
morphio  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced  in  strata  once  fos- 
siliferous. 
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In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  th^re  is  a  large  district,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenite  pro- 
trudes in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually  sends 
veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact  The  stratified  rocks,  replete  with 
shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone,  and  some  sand- 
atone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the  granite  for  a  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous  shales  are  hardened  and 
have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  resemble  jasper.  Ribboned  jasper 
is  produced  by  the  hardening  of  alternate  layera  of  green  and  chocolate- 
colored  schist,  each  stripe  faithfully  representing  the  original  lines  of  strati- 
fication. Nearer  the  granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende, which  are  even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  junction ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abun- 
dant that  eminent  geologists,  when  passing  tlirough  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the  great 
gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite  and  the 
hornblende  slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  ctystalline  felspar 
appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  grneiss  and  mica-schist  are 
produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these  schists,  and  they  are 
more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to  the  more  crystalline  texture  of 
the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  granite.  In  some  places  the  silioeons 
matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a  granular  quartz ;  and  when  hornblende 
and  mica  are  added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes 
into  a  kind  of  granite.  The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the 
granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  color,  and  often  abounds  in 
corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  sometimes 
siliceous,  the  granular  structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400 
yards  from  the  junction ;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated, 
though  sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.    Both  the  al- 
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Altered  sone  of  foaslllferoas  elate  and  limeetone  near  gruita    Chrifltttni^ 
Tks  arrow  indicate  t/is  dip,  and  ths  draighi  Unet  the  ttrite,  cfiKe  bedi, 

tered  limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  plaoe^ 
also  ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  altoar 
tions  occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferons  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  he  seen  hy  the  accompanying  ground 
plan.* 

The  indurated  and  rihhoned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  RnssePs  Hall,  near  Dud- 
lejy  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of  shale  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  have  been  baked  and 
hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  fiinty  fracture,  the  layers  being  alternately 
green  and  brick-colored. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  mto  a  coarse 
argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is  converted 
into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins.  These  appear- 
ances are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  killas,  in  St. 
MichaePs  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  «S00  feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay, 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Penzance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywack^, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them.  Hence 
some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  **  micaceous ;  others  more  indu- 
rated, and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while  others 
again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  impregnated  with 
felspar.''t 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in  date  to  the 
formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that  these  fossiliferous 
rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often  charged  with  iron-ore,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St  Martin,  near 
St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline 
and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the 
fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also, 
it  becomes  dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and 
spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only 
filled  with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a 
new  mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by  vol- 
canic dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers  exist  in 
nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  strata — powers 
capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  character,  similar  to,  nay, 
often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  strati- 
fied members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The  precise  nature  of  these  altering 
causes,  which  may  provisionally  be  termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree 
obscure  and  doubtful ;  but  their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must 
suppose  the  infiuence  of  heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  trans- 
mutaUon,  if,  for  reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite. 

•  Eeilbau,  Oaoa  Korvegico,  ppw  61-68.  f  ^«ol*  Manual,  pi  4Y9. 
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The  experimenU  of  Gregoiy  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  dis^ 
tinctly  that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  ther^i»ei 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly  ob- 
literated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be  applied 
to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised  in  plutonic 
action.  We  know  that  yolcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit  fluid  lava, 
but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous 
volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are  even  disengaged 
from  lava  during  its  consolidation.  While  the  materials  of  granite,  there- 
fore, came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stratum  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained  gases  might  be  unable  to  eeeape ; 
yet  when  brought  into  contact  with  rocks,  they  might  pass  through  their 
pores  with  greater  facility  than  water  is  known  to  do  (p.  35).  These 
aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  muri&tic  acid,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  issue  in  many  places  from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have 
discolored  and  corroded,  softening  some  and  hardening  others.  If  the 
rocks  are  charged  with  water,  they  would  pass  tlirough  more  readily ; 
for,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  a  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  96  feet,  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gaa  as 
it  can  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet  Pro- 
fessor Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in  such  a 
proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  augmented  pressurcf  There  are 
other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Now  even  the  most 
compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact  with  them,  at  great  deptha, 
may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused  through  their  pores.  Although 
the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part 
with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  containing  rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near  Clermonti 
in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock  are  quite  satu- 
rated with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  which  gas  rises  plentifully  firoin  the 
soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  variouB 
dements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all  softened  ; 

•  PhiL  TraiM.  1804. 

f  Poggendorf  8  Annalen,  No.  xvi.  2d  series^  vol  iil 
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and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron,  and  manganese  are 
continually  in  progi'ess.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subtermnean  gases  is  afforded  by 
the  stufas  of  St  Cal<^ero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffmann,  horizontal 
strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  4  miles  along  the  coast,  and  forming  cliffs 
more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discolored  in  various  places,  and 
strangely  altei^  by  the  "  idl-penetrating  vapors."  Dark  clays  have  be- 
come yellow,  or  often  snow-white ;  or  have  assumed  a  chequered  or 
brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous  red  stripes.  In 
some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis  to  consist  partly 
of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but  it  also  appears  that  veins  of  chalce- 
dony and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these 
volcanic  exhalations.f 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet*s  account  of  the  corrosion  of 
hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged  agency 
of  subterranean  gases  ;J  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny^s  description  of  the  deconh- 
position  of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gase8.§ 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena  as 
exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have 
made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured  rocks, 
which  intervene  .between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas  and  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth^s  crust  which  the  vapors  have 
permeated  and  are  now  permeating  may  be  thousands  of  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness, and  their  heating  and  modifying  influence  may  be  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133°  to 
le?**  F.,  has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble 
into  a  doughy  mass.  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  steam  in  the  bow* 
els  of  the  earth,  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than 
the  melting  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even  Pa-- 
pin's  digester  can  give  but  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into  liquid 
matter.) 

The  above  observations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on  the  ground 
of  the  small  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat ;  for  it  is  well  known  thai 
rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarkably  from  metals  in  this 
respect  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changes  which  extend  merely  for  a 
few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could  have  penetrated  through  moun- 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  **  Carbonated  Springs,**  Ae. 
f  Hoffmann's  Lipariscben  loselo,  pi  88.    Leipzig,  1882. 
I  See  Priue.  of  Geol. ;    and  Bulletin  de  la  See  G6oL  de  France^  torn,  ii 
p.  230. 
g  See  Prina  of  GeoL ;  and  Daubeny's  Yolcanos^  p.  167. 
J  Jam.  Ed.  New  PhiL  Joarn.  Na  51,  p^  48. 
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tain  masses  of  crystaHine  strata  several  miles  in  thickness.  Now  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  plutonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  some- 
times altered  fossiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  belli 
in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  705,  p.  593.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more  philosophical 
to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under  fevorable  circnmstances^  affect 
denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new  cause  to  account  for  effects 
merely  differing  in  quantity,  and  not  in  kind  ?  The  metainorphic  theoij 
does  not  require  us  to  a£Brm  that  some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has 
been  the  altering  power ;  but  merely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  at  an  unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro-thermal, 
electrical,  or  other,  analogous  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses  d 
granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising 
perhaps  from  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of  yards 
thick  to  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have  become  crys- 
talline, like  gneiss.  Granite  may  havd  been  another  result  of  the  same 
action  in  a  higher  state  of  intensity,  by  which  a  thorough  fusion  has  been 
produced  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  passage  from  granite  into  gneiss  may 
be  explained. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the  forms  of 
stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their  passage  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into  the  plutonic  forma- 
tions, and  the  oonversions  which  can  be  ascertained  to  have  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may 
be  nothing  more  than  altered  micaceous  and  ar^Uaceous  sandstones^  that 
granular  quarts  may  have  been  derived  fix>m  siliceous  sandstone,  and 
compact  quartz  from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered 
shale,  and  granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
limestone,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obliter- 
ated; and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been  changed 
into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

^'  Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "•  may  at  first  have  been 
mere  clay ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a 
substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in  compactness 
and  uniformity  of  texture.'**  **  In  Shetland,"  remarks  the  same  author, 
**  argillaceousHScfaist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  granite,  is  some- 
times converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous, 
and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende-schist^f 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks  may 
have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  hke  change  has 
taken  place  generally  even  fiu*  from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  in  the 
disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.^  At  Worcester,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  im- 
pure anthracite  occun,  interstratified  with  mica-schist     It  is  about  2  feet 

•  Syst.  of  OeoL  vol  i  p.  SIO  f  Ibid,  p^  Ul. 

X  Bee  above,  jx  888,  8M. 
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in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fae],  and  in  the  manu 
Picture  of  lead-pencils.  At  the  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  plumbago, 
there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in 
slate^,  containing  impressions  of  ooal-plants  of  the  genera  Peeopteris,  Nei^ 
ropterU^  CalamiteSy  <fec.  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween that  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  plumbago  of  Worcester,  in  which 
last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to 
the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent  .After  traversing  the 
country  in  various  directions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic 
erous  shales  or  slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island 
often  pass  into  mica-schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crys- 
talline and  metamorphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  trans- 
muted into  that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or 
graphite.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed  in 
hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  metamorphism  which 
the  rock  has  undei^ne.  Thus,  for  example,  where  the  structure  is  but 
slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine,  andalusite,  and  kyanite  are 
commonly  present ;  where  it  is  more  highly  crystallized,  garnet,  horn- 
blende, Wollastonite,  dipyre,  Gouzeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and, 
lastly,  where  the  crystallization  is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition 
to  many  of  the  above  minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are 
richest  in  alkali,  together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as 
calcareous  deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  day,  so  we  may  nat- 
urally expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestone ; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  even  pure  alumi- 
na crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.f 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of  lime- 
and  the  fluor  of  fluor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline  limestones,  may 
have  been  derived  fi-om  the  remains  of  mollusca  and  other  animals ;  also 
that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalline  form,  with  or  without 
admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or  iron)  may  have  been  derived  from  vegetable 
remains  imbedded  in  the  original  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geologists 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say,  the  obliteration,  in 
some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might  still  expect  that  traces 
of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient  systems  of  slate,  in  which, 
as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates  occur.  But  in  urging  this  argu- 
ment, it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  there  are  stratified  formations 
of  enormous  thickness,  and  of  various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  mod- 
em, all  formed  after  the  earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  organic  bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  m^y  have  been 
effaced  by  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear, 

•  See  Lyell,  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

f  Delefise,  Bmletin  Soc  G6ol.  France,  2d  a^e,  toOL  9,  pi  126.    1861. 
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that,  the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  non 
fossiliferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamoi'phic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  inetamorphic  theory,  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  secondaiy  strata  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  convertible.*  The 
"^  piimary"  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  coutain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary  clays,  shales^  and  slates  do  not, 
these  last  being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from 
which  the  alkaline  matter  has  been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  de- 
composition. But  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently 
mistaken  data ;  for  a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl, 
shale,  and  slate  docs  actually  contain  a  ceilain,  and  often  a  considerable, 
proportion  of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay 
or  shale  sufficiently  fi-ee  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstone,  ia 
ForfarBhire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  chaiged  with  alkali, 
derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that^  instead  of  hardening  when  exposed 
to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no  lime,  but  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various  ingredients  of 
granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser-grained  varieties,  and 
in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These  laminated  clays  and  shales 
might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in  composition  many  of  the  pri- 
mary strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the  salts 
by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in  Patagonia. 
But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the  point  at  issue,  hy 
demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in  England,}  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada,^  and  the  clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  date  ?) 
in  Norway, §  all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  meta^ 
morphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The  heat, 
it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the  less  altered 
schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline  bed.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of  strata  differing  greatly 
in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to  equal  quantities  of  heat, 
there  is  every  probability  that  some  will  be  more  fusible  than  others. 
Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingre- 
dient capable  of  acting  as  a  flux ;  while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the 
same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  hy  a  de- 
gree of  heat  capable  of  reducing  others  to  semi-fusion.    Nor  should  it  he 

•  Dr.  Boase,  Primarj  Geology,  p.  819. 

t  H.  Taylor,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journ.  vol  i.  1851,  p.  14a 

X  UuDt,  PhiL  Mag.  4  ser.  toL  vil  p.  287. 

g  Kyersly,  Norvk,  Mag.  for  Naturyidenp.  vol  viiL  ^  17S. 
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forgotten  that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  less  ciystalline  rocks  do  really  occur 
iQ  the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  meta 
morphic  series. 

Moreover,  metaraorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force  long  after 
the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may  then  act  locally 
or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  affect  the  newer  as  the 
older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  such  partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of 
portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set  of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R  Murchison's 
memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  "  flysch" 
(see  above,  p.  230),  overlying  the  nuramulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date, 
and  comprising  some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to 
alternate  several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  charac- 
ter to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  or  vapor,  or  water  at  an  intensely  high 
temperature,  may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered 
them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to  the  same 
heat,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  they  were  composed  of  less 
fusible  materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena  estab- 
lish beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  metamor- 
phic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratifi- 
cation. 

Whether  such  parallelism  be  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss,  mica- 
schist^  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question  which  I 
shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

•  Ckol  Quart  J^urn.  vol  v.  pu  211     1848. 
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Origin  of  the  meUmorpbic  rocks,  continued^De&nliSon  ot  joints — Blaty  dearage 
and  foliation — Supposed  causes  of  these  structures — Mechanical  theory  of 
cleayage — Condensation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  bj  lateral  pressore — 
Supposed  combination  of  crystalline  and  mechanical  forces — Lamination  of 
■omo  voleauic  rocks  due  to  motion — ^Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline 
■chists  be  usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification — Examples 
in  Norway  and  Scotland — ^Foliation  in  homogeneous  rocks  may  coincide  with 
planes  of  cleavage,  and  in  uncleaved  rocks  wilh  those  of  stratification — Caoaes 
of  irregularity  in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

Wb  have  already  seen  that  crystalline  forces  of  great  intensity  hare 
frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata  long  subse- 
quently to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  inquire  whether  the 
component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange  themselves  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification,  or  whether,  after 
crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a  different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  must  first 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation.  There  are 
four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks,  namely,  stratification, 
joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all  tbeso  must  have  different 
names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  appearances,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  **  On  the  Structure  of  large  Mineral 
Masses"  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  understanding  of  this  diffi- 
cult subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distinguishable  from  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  intervening  between  two  joints^  has  do 
tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints; 
whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its 
slaty  cleavage.  In  some  cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of 
cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the^late 
rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  706),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish 
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Parallel  planes  of  deayagc  Intoneettng  carved  strata    (Sedgwick.) 

slate.    The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel 
stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  color  than  the  general 
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mass.  Such  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  strati* 
fication,  wherever  these  are  manifested  by  ripple-raark,  or  by  beds  con 
taining  peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a 
coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalline 
chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through 
the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection 
in  proportion  as  the  materials  cf  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It 
is  only  w4ien  these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely 
vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  veiy  considerable  angle 
to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average 
angle  is  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40^.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes 
dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but 
more  frequently  to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  ns  a  general  rule, 
that  when  beds  of  coarser  matenals  alternate  with  those  composed  of 
finer  particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coarser  texture. 
This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation or  not.* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse  rocks 
in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarryman, 
as  Sir  R.  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Shropshire  and  the  neighboring  counties,  the  greatest  aid  in 
the  extraction  of  bIo<;ks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  sufficient  number  cross  each 
other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into  symmetrical  blocks.  The 
feces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  smoother  and  more  regular  than 
the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The  joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often 
slightly  open,  often  passing,  not  only  through  layers  of  successive  depo- 
sition, but  also  through  balls  of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have 
been  formed  by  concretionary  action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of 
the  strata.  Such  joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of 
the  last  changes  superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposit8.f 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  TOY),  the  fiat  surfaces  of  rock  a,  b,  o, 
represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other  joints,  j  j, 
are  parallel ;  s  b  are  the  lines  of  stratification ;  d  d  are  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  planes 
of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked,  enormous 
masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly  vertical  part- 
ings, and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  seams 
of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  will  almost  inevitably 
confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places 
where,  in  &ct,  they  are  almost  horizontal.^ 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings  which 

•  Gcol.  Trans.  2d  geries,  voL  iil  p.  461. 

f  Silurian  System,  p.  246. 

X  Introduction  to  Geology,  ohap.  ir. 
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Btratifleation,  Jollity  and  deayage. 
(From  Marcblaon^s  BilarUii  System,  ]k  84B.> 

Beparate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal  and  prismatic  maa8e& 
On  a  small  scale  we  see,  clay  and  starch,  when  dry,  split  into  similar 
shapes ;  this  is  often  caused  by  simple  contraction,  whether  the  shrinking 
be  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the 
application  of  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on 
cooling ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again  to 
very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  temper- 
ature have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  joints  in 
rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sand- 
stone, the  aqueous  rock  has,  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  point 
of  junction,  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  trap. 
In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  fumaoo 
without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic  Certain  crystals  also 
acquire,  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  new  internal  arrangenoent,  so  as  to 
break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external  form  remaining  unaltered. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage,  where 
they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  declared 
in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of  parts,  no 
contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing  to  a  solid  state,  can 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly  referred  it  to  crystalline  or 
polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  and  somewhat  miiformly,  in  given 
directions,  on  large  masses  having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested,  ^  thai 
if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of  crystalli- 
zation,— that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which 
the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their 
own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position  in  which 
these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that  position  will  have 
some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes.  Now,  when 
all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a  general  tendency 
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to  one  pofiition,  Uiat  must  of  course  determine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus 
"we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh  precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred,  all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the 
appearance  of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble 
margarates*  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with 
water ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur 
in  nature  on  a  great  one.'^f 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked,  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form  of 
the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by  dis- 
tortion, which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique 
direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  "  creeping 
movement'^  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes  of  cleavage,  its 
direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  its 
amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a 
quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells  are  not  aflected,  but  only 
ihoBe  which  are  thin.J  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  distorted  forms  of  the 
shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. § 

More  recently  (July,  1853),  Mr,  Sorby  has  demonstrated  the  great 
'  extent  to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate  rocks 
of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,!  districts  where  the  amount  of  change 
in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing  the  different 
effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser 
materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  708),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  df,  which  has  offered  greater  resistance, 
has  been  sharply  contorted,  while  the  fine-grained  strata,  a,  &,  c,  hare 
remained  comparatively  unbent.  The  points  d  and/  in  the  stratum  d  f 
must  have  been  originally  four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They 
have  been  forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and 
partly  by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  longer  axes  of  their  contortions ;  and  lastly,  to  a  certam  small  amount, 
by  condensation.  The  chief  result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the  bend- 
ing ;  but,  in  proof  of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  thickness 
of  the  bed  df'v^  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts  lying  in  the 
main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  peipendicular  to  them ; 

*  Margario  acid  is  an  oleaginous  acid,  formed  from  diflferent  animal  and  vege* 
table  fatty  substancee.  A  margarate  is  a  conipound  of  this  acid  with  soda, 
potash,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 

f  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

\  Report,  Brit  Assoa,  Cork,  184i),  Sect  p.  60. 

§  Quart  GeoL  Joum.  vol  iii.  p.  87.     1847. 

I  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  by  H.  0.  Sorby,  Edinbi  New  PhiL  Joum. 
1858,  ToL  Iv.  p.  187. 
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and  the  same  bed  exhibits  cleavage- 
planes  in  the  direction  of  the  great- 
est movement,  although  they  are 
much  fewer  than  in  the  slaty  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  d  /,  the 
stratum  c  is  somewhat  disturbed, 
while  the  next  bed  h  is  much  less 
BO,  and  a  not  at  all ;  yet  all  these 
beds,  f,  5,  and  a,  must  have  under- 
gone an  equal  amount  of  pressure 
with  <f,  the  points  a  and  g  having 
approximated  as  much  towards 
each  other  as  have  d  and  /.  The 
same  phenomena  are  also  repeated 
in  the  beds  below  d^  and  might 
have  been  shown,  had  the  section 
been  extending  downwards.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  finer  beds  have 
been  squeezed  into  a  fourth  of  the 
apace  they  previously  occupied, 
partly  by  condensation,  or  the  closer 
packing  of  their  ultimate  particles 
(which  has  given  rise  to  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  such  slates),  and 
partly  by  elongation  in  the  line  of 

tlie  dip  of  the  cleavaire,  of  which    Vertical  taction  of  Blate  rock  in  the  dlft 
,  ,    ,.         .        .  ,.  near  Ilfracombc,  North  Devon. 

the  general  direction  is  perpendicu- 

1       X     xi    i.     r  ^i  4i  rpi  Scale  one  Inch  to  one  foot 

lar  to  that  of  the  pressure.    "  These 

J  .1  'XT   _xu     <*^  ^'  ^0  ^    Fine-p*a1nod  ulatee.  the  stratlfiea- 

and  numerous  other  cases  m  Si  ortn  uon  beinjr  »hown  partly  bv  lighter  or  d»k- 
Devon  are  analogous,"  wys  Mr.  S'n.'Srin'^OTn.'"""*'""'"*^"' 
Sorby,  «U)  what  would  occur  if  a  '^LX?^n^-^^J^i^  "^ 
strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a 

mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material  which  would  readily  change  its  di- 
mensions. If  the  whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  be  bent  and  puckered  up 
into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material  would  readily  change  its 
dimensions  without  undergoing  such  contortions;  and  the  difierenoe 
in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  or 
along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plastic 
material.'' 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil  or 
of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has  been 
altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume  respect- 
ively will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in  one  or  more 
directions.     They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in  the  direction  of  the 


(Drawn  by  H.  C  Borby.) 
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dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  that  dip,  or  they  may  have  undergone  both  these  oiovementB.  By 
microscopic  exanaination  of  minute  crystals,  and  by  otlier  observations 
too  minute  to  be  detailed  here,  Mr.  Sorby  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  absolute  condensation  of  the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average 
to  about  one  half  their  original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly 
from  the  forcing  of  the  particles  more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  spaces  left  between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other. 
The  rest  of  the  change  has  been  due  to  elongation,  which  has  produced 
slaty  cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  lie  in  tlie  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not 
exhibiting  cleavage,  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  dii'ections. 
May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the 
movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to !  To  illustrate  this  theory, 
some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe-clay,  in  such  a 
ooanner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimensions  of  the  mass 
were  then  changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred 
in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay  was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it 
was  afterwards  rubbed  to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and 
in  the  line  of  elongation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip 
of  cleavage,  the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  aiTanged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fracture 
into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield 
in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.* 

This  experiment  may  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the  lamina- 
tion of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneiss,  and  the 
grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  determined  by  a  mechanical 
cause,  a  movement  having  taken  place  afler  the  development  of  crystals 
in  the  pasty  mass. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  "  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Ilungarian  perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachyte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  gravity, 
down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  imperfect  fluidity. 
In  the  islands  of  Ponza  and  Palmarola,  the  direction  of  the  zones  is  more 
frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  because  the  mass  was  impelled  from 
below  upwards.f  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination 
and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including 
some  obsidians  in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having 
moved,  when  liquid,  in  the  direction  of  the  laminse.  The  zones  consist 
sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed 
direction  of  the  moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division  into  parallel 
sones,  thus  caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 

*  Sorby,  as  cited  above,  p.  610,  note,      f  GteoL  Trans.  2d  ser.  vol.  u.  p^  887. 
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James  Forbes  has  so  ably  explained,  showing  that  it  is  du^  to  the  fissuring 
of  a  viscous  body  in  motion,* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  geologists;  for  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the  trachytic  series  in 
Ascension  layers  are  seen  oflen  of  extreme  tenuity,  even  as  thin  as  hairs, 
and  of  different  colors,  alternating  again  and  again,  some  of  them  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  quartz  and  diopside  (a  kind  of  augite),  others  of 
black  augitic  specks  with  granules  of  oxide  of  iron ;  and  lastly,  others 
of  crystalline  felspar.  It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystal- 
lizing force  acted  more  freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age, produced  when  the  pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because 
confined  vapors  were  enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute 
fissures,  or  because  the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion 
along  the  planes  of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  under- 
stood. 

After  studying,  in  1835,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Mr. 
Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminse  or  plates  into  which 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are  divided.  Cleavage, 
he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes  which  render  a 
rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  quite  or  nearly  homo- 
geneous. Foliation  may  be  used  for  those  alternating  layers  or  plates  ci 
different  mineralogical  nature  of  which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphio 
%chists  are  composed.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  in  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  Chili  preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions 
whare  these  planes  are  quite  distinct  from  stratification.  In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are  parallel 
to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Hence,  we  are  tempted,  at  first  sight, 
to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  process,  and  that  cause  not  con- 
nected with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on  the  one 
set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.  But  such  an  inference  can  only 
bo  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we  are  able,  by  a  con- 
tinuous section,  to  prove  that  not  only  the  strike,  but  the  dip  of  the  slaty 
cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on  the  other,  precisely 
coincide  ;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  being  parall^  to  the  strati- 
fication in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chono^-  Islands,  and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip 
seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of 
such  evidence  will  allow.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a 
source  of  deception  which  may  mislead  us  in  this  chaim  of  reasoning. 
We  are  informed  that  in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike 
of  the  cleavage  in  day-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocka 
in  the  same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneissi 
mica-schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  ran  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  strike  of  the  slaty  cleavage ;  for  the  true  strata  alwaja 

*  Darwin,  YoloaDio  Island^  pp.  69,  70. 
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dip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  and  are  parallel  to  it  in  their 
strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  a  common 
origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slaty  and  foliated  rocks ;  for  we 
require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip ;  and  such  is  the  variability  of  the 
dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  as  to  render  this  kind  of  proof  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

That  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway  accords  very 
generally  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification  is  a  conclusion  long 
since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations  made  by  Mr.  David 
Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probably  in  Europe  for  studying 
such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Eeilhau's  opinion  ;  for  the  dip 
of  the  Silurian  and  fossiliferous  strata  where  they  pass  into  the  metamor- 
phic  agrees  with  the  foliation  of  the  contiguous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
crystalline  limestone.  So  also  in  Scotland  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out 
a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion in  rocks  well  seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about 
8  miles  from  Inveramon,  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue 
limestone  foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gtidss 
or  mica-schist  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
colored  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  foila,  at  an  angle  of  32 
degrees  N.Rf 

In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous  sand 
with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments  of  shells  or 
corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should  expect  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  like  particles  to  favor  the  crystallization  of  the  quartz, 
or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  along  the  planes  of  original  de- 
position, rather  tlian  in  planes  placed  at  angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to 
those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  first  where  least  altered, 
by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay  appearing  to  be 
shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in  those  places  where 
they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of  felspar,  having  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other  associated  strata,  grains 
of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated  into  nodules  of  crystalline 
quartz.^ 

May  we  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  -  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually  coincide, 
as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing-slates  of  the 
Niesen  on  tlie  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containing  fiicoids)  to  agree 
with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition  f  Mr.  Darwin  con 
oeives  that  ^  foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of  the  process  of  which 

•  Norske  Mag.  Naturvidsk.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

f  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoL  Soc.,  London,  Jaa  81, 1866. 

X  South  America,  p.  149. 
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cleavage  is  the  first  effect ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ciystalline  force 
may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  As  bearing 
on  this  view,  he  says,  ^*  1  was  pailicularly  struck  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  with  the  fiict  that  the  fine  laminse  of  day-slate,  where 
they  cut  straight  through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indis- 
putably true  cleavage-planes,  differ  slightly  fi'om  one  another  in  their 
grayish  and  greenish  tints  of  color,  as  also  in  their  compactness, 
and  in  some  laminse  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight  degree  the  mineralogical  diar- 
acter  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes."*  As  one  step  £firther  towards 
tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  foliation,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wales  the  surfaces  of  slates 
are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  "  the  crystals  of  which 
have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  struck  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  rock/'f  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some  places 
in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the  planes  of 
cleavage. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe  inferred  from  observations  made  by  him  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  1851,  that  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
are  upon  the  whole  parallel  to  one  anotlier,  but  have  no  connection  with 
any  original  planes  of  stratification ;  and  he  also  conceives  that  the  planes 
both  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in  the  Grampians  and  in  the  region  of 
Mont  Blanc  in  Swit2erland  (which  last  he  examined  in  1854)  are  parts  of 
great  curves  or  anticlinal  axes  of  considerable  regularity.^  In  hke  man- 
ner in  South  America  the  cleavage  planes  <^  the  day-sUte  had  be^  sus- 
pected by  Mr.  Darwin,  notwithstanding  their  varying  and  opposite  dips^ 
to  be  parts  of  laige  curves  or  foldings,  having  their  summits  cut  off  and 
worn  down.§ 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of  homo- 
ffeneous  composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes  previously 
caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip  of  the  cleavage; 
for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  dedde  in  numy  couih 
tries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were  referable  to  deavage, 
and  which  to  stratification;  and  after  much  doubt^  have  discovered 
that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of  cleavage  for  thoee  of  deposi- 
tion, because  the  former  were  by  far  the  most  marked  of  the  twa  Now 
if  such  slaty  masses  should  become  highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted 
into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist^  or  any  other  member  of  the  hypqgene 
class,  the  cleavage  planes  would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than 
those  of  stratification.  Professor  Henslow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as 
Ihe  year  1821,  that  the  lamination  of  the  chk>ritic  and  other  ciystalliitt 


*  GeoL  Observ.  on  South  America,  p.  156. 

f  Sedgwick,  Geol.  Tranfli  2d  ser.  vol  ill  p.  471. 

X  D.  Sharpe,  Phil.  Tfadb.  1852,  and  GeoL  Quart  Jouro.  Ka  41,  ISML 

§  Darwin,  S.  America,  p.  166. 
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Bcbists  in  Aoglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding ;  and 
Professor  Ramsay,  in  1841,  observed  tbe  same  in  regard  to  tbe  gneiss 
and  mica-scliist  of  An-an.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  reference  to 
Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the  Lower 
Silurian  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  before  the  cleavage 
of  the  Welsh  rocks ;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter  affects  in  common  the 
Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  In  the  same  memoir  he  adds, 
when  refei  ring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  foliation,  "  that  if  the  rocks  be 
uncleaved  when  metamorphism  occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt 
to  coincide  with  those  of  bedding ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded, 
then  we  may  expect  that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  c^ 
cleavage."* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians,  both  in  Forfarshire 
and  Perthshire,  I  have  always  concluded  that  MacCulloch  was  correct  in 
the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considei-ed  as  stratified 
rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  which 
run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  tlieir  foliation,  as  well  ^  the  intercala- 
tion of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  actinolitic,  and  horn- 
blende schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original  stratification.  At 
the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alteinate  layers  of  quartz, 
or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar,  or  of  mica  and  felspar,  or  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  ceitain  metamorphic  rocks,  than 
the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in  most  sedimentary  de- 
posits, so  that  similar  particles  must  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  a 
molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have  congregated  together 
in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition  than  before  they  were 
crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  may  be 
interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in  deposits 
still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
(see  p.  37).  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently  baffled  when  we 
attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or  does  not  accord  with  that 
arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined  with  current-action,  imparted 
to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover,  when  we  look  for  stratification  in 
crystalline  rocks,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  reg- 
ularity. The  occurrence  of  wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to 
coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — diagonal  lamination  (see  p.  16), — ripple-mark, 
—unconformable  stratification  (p.  61), — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by 
lateral  pressure, — faults  of  various  width, — intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — or- 
ganic bodies  of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the 
planes  of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will  inter- 
fere with  parallelism.  If  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not 
present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  metamorphic 
theory. 

Li  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the  tami- 

*  Qeol.  Quart.  Joam.  1858,  vol.  ix.  p^  172. 
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LaminsUon  of  clay-elate,  Montaflrne  de  Segniiut, 
near  Qararnie,  in  the  PTreneea 


Some  of  them  consist  of  pure 


nation   of   a    coarse   argillaceous  Fig.  709. 

schist  which  I  examined  in  1830 
in  the  Pyrenees.  In  part  it  ap- 
proaches in  character  to  a  green 
and  blue  roofing-slate,  while  part 
is  extremely  quartzose,  the  whole 
mass  passing  downwards  into  mi- 
caceous schist.  The  vertical  sec- 
tion hero  exhibited  is  about  3  feet 
in  height,  and  the  layers  are 
sometimes  so  thin  that  fifty  may 
be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch, 
quartz. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination  which 
we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quartz  and  of 
mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals,  may  be  more  distinct  in  altemating 
folia  than  they  were  originally. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  plutonic 
action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may  have  beeD 
erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out  into  parallel  laminae 
in  the  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.* 

If  the  mass  were  squeezed  and  elongated  in  a  certain  direction  afbr 
crystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed,  these  may 
perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  move- 
ment, and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  the  quarrymen  call 
"  the  grain"  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split  in  one  directioi 
more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fiision  of  the 
crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  of 
motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and  for  this  reason  rocks  of 
this  class  do  not  send  veins  into  surrounding  rocks.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct  periods  the  hypogene  or  metamor- 
phi«  schists  can  be  proved  to  have  originated,  and  why  for  so  long  a  time 
the  earlier  geologists  regarded  them  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  ^  primi- 
tive;' 


*  Bulletin  Soc  QeoL  de  France^  2e  a^r.  voL  iv.  p.  1801. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ON   TBE  DIFFERENT   AGES    OF   THE   IfETAMORPHIC   ROCKS. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphie  strata  twofold — ^Test  of  age  bj  fossils  and  min- 
eral character  not  ayailable — ^Tcst  by  superposition  ambiguous — ConTersioa 
of  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  into  metamorphie  rocks — ^Limestone  and 
shale  of  Carrara — Metamorphie  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Cambrian  rock^— 
Others  of  lA)wer  Silurian  origin — Others  of  the  Jurassic  and  Eocene  period* 
in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy — Wliy  scarcely  any  of  the  visible  crys- 
talline strata  are  very  modern — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphie  rocks — 
Uniformity  of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphie  strata  are  less  cal- 
careous thao  the  fossiliferous. 

AccoROtKO  to  the  theory  adopted  in  tlie  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphie  strata  is  twofold — they  have  been  deposited  at  one 
period,  they  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope 
to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the  fossils  having 
been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  mineral  characters  being  the 
same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself  is  an  ambiguous  test,  espe- 
cially when  we  desire  to  determine  the  period  of  crystallization.  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  are  convinced  that  certain  metamorphie  strata  in  the 
Alps,  which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias 
may  have  assumed  its  crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some 
tertiary  period,  the  Eocene  for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be 
called  Eocene  when  regarded  as  a  metamorphie  rock,  although  it  be 
liassic  when  considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  siibjacent 
metamorphie  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphie  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  do  doubt,  in  these  cases,  that  strata,  once  composed  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  f;>r  the 
distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several  hundred  feet, 
been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-sohist, 
quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the  two  preceding 
Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphie  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a  vol- 
canic or  plutonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  hornblende* 
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schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed  remains  unaltered 
and  fossiliferous  ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare  two  portions  of  a  moun- 
tain chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the  other  unaltered — all  the  labor 
and  skill  of  the  most  practised  observers  are  required,  and  may  sometimes 
be  at  fault  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  con- 
verted into  crystalline  rock. 

Northern  Appenines  —  Carrara, — The  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara, 
used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive  limestone. 
It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the  "  Apuan  Alps," 
as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6000 
feet  high.  Its  great  antiquit/  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture, 
from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downward  into  talo-schist 
and  gametiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again  graduating  downwards 
into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the 
researches  of  MM.  Savi,  6ou6,  Pareto,  Ouidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann, 
and  Pilla,  have  demonstrated  that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be 
formed  before  the  existence  of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered 
limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists 
are  secondary  sandstones  and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In 
order  to  establish  these  conclusions  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  cal- 
careous rocks  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic 
fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  <liorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same 
eoontry. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  formations 
are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine  limestone 
with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the  base  of  all,  ar- 
gillaceous and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone,  fossils  are  freqnent, 
but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then  a  gradation 
was  traced  laterally  from  those  rocks  into  another  and  corresponding 
series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic ;  for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find 
a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils,  and  almost  without 
stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of  flint,  but  in  its  place 
siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of 
quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talo-schists,  jasper, 
and  homstone ;  and  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous  sandstones,  are  quartsite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata 
of  the  Apennines  undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmu- 
tation, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting 
their  true  age;  and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  earlier  geologists,  they  would  have  ranked  as  prinutfy 

*  See  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmanii,  and  othen^  referred  to  by  Rou^  Bull  de  la 
See  Q^L  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  817;  and  torn,  iil  p.  xUv;  also  Pilla,  cited  b/ 
Morchison,  Quart.  Geol  Journ.  vol  v.  p.  266^ 
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rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their  origin  would  have  been  thrown  back 
to  an  area  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Gam« 
brian  strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  extended  scale. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata, 
as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  together  with  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable.  Tertiary  deposits  also 
appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of  !he  Eastern  Alps ;  but 
in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary  fossiliferous  and  older  second- 
ary formations  disappear,  and  the  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at 
some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss, 
micaceous  schist,  and  other  varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast 
assemblage  of  crystalline  strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the 
upper  portions  are  altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even 
Eocene  deposits ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance 
both  of  the  older  secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be 
owing  to  their  having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crystal* 
line  schist 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps  a 
just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  conviction. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble,  gneiss,  and 
other  mctamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  granite.  This  fact 
shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to  be  in  operation  in  the 
Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  num- 
mulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations.  Having  established  this  pointy 
we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks, 
probably  exposed  for  longer  periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become 
metamorpbio  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of  second- 
ary and  even  tertiary  strata,  which  have  assumed  that  semi-crystalline 
texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  naturally  led  his  fol- 
lowers, who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral  characters  taken  alone, 
to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as  groups  older  than  the  lowest 
secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.)  Now,  it  is  probable  that  these  strata 
have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less  intense  degree,  by  that  same  plu- 
tonic action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so 
many  of  the  subjacent  formation^ ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by 
no  means  been  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  in- 
deed, and  other  plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  sur- 
&ce,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the 
internal  structure  of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no 
great  depth  we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have  already  seen  (p.  569)  that  at 
some  points,  as  in  the  ValorsinC;  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
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veiDS  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcoee  gneiss,  which  passes  insen 
sibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet  with 
the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonie  action ;  for  here  we  find 
the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by  which  strata 
thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned.  (See 
p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  formations  of  a  comparatively 
modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  have  been  upheaved 
to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some  Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era 
have  been  raised  4000  or  5000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  *many  eminent  geologists  who 
have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  De  Beaumont,  Studer, 
Necker,  Bou^,  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all  share,  more 
or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
stated  by  MM.  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  complete  altematioiM 
on  a  largo  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing  fossils,  with  gneiss  and 
other  rocks,  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  structure.  I  have  visited  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred  to  by  these  authors;  but  al- 
though agreeing  with  them  that  there  are  passages  from  the  fosailiferoos 
to  the  metamorphic  series  &r  from  the  contact  of  granite  or  other  plu- 
tonie rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself  that  the  distinct  alterna- 
tions of  highly  crystalline,  with  unaltered  strata  above  alluded  to,  might 
not  admit  of  a  different  explanation.  In  one  of  the  sections  described 
by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roth* 
thai,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  JuDgfrau,  there  occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and 
15,000  feet  long,  which  I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  alsc 
again  covered  by  strata  containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  ap 
pearanccs  may  partly  be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of 
intrusive  gneiss  to  have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which 
I  found  them  to  be  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  supeiposi 
tion,  also,  of  the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a 
reversal  of  the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  con- 
vulsions have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Oestellihom,  above  Enzen,  in 
the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations  of 
gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed  to  me- 
chanical derangement  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated  changes  of 
position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extraordinary  confusion. 
The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been  vertical,  and  then  certain  por- 
tions may  have  become  metamorphic  (the  plutonie  influence  ascending 
from  below),  while  intervening  strata  remained  unchanged.  The  vhole 
series  of  beds  may  then  again  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  Lonzontal 
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position,  ginng  rise  to  the  superposition  of  crystalline  upon  fossiliferoui 
formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXIV.,  that  as  the  hypogene  rocks,  both 
stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize  originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath 
the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  upraised  and  exposed  at 
the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ; 
but  before  any  of  them  can  become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them 
must  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Cambrian  format  bn  repose  un- 
conformably  on  gneiss,  which  was  evidently  crptalline  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  (or  Potsdam)  sandstone.  In  Anglesea,  as  was 
before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the  schists,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took  place  during  the  Lower  Silurian 
period.  Coupling  these  conclusions  with  the  fact  that  a  hypogene  tex- 
ture has  been  superinduced  in  the  Alps  on  Middle  Eocene  deposits  (see 
p.  600),  we  cannot  doubt?  that,  hereafter,  geologists  will  succeed  in  de- 
tecting crystalline  schists  of  almost  every  age  in  the  chronological  series, 
although  the  quantity  of  metamorphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must, 
for  reasons  above  explained,  diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monu- 
ments of  newer  eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks, — There  is  no  universal  and 
invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although  a  par- 
ticular arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great  extent, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary  formations 
from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  descending  series,  where 
it  is  metamorphiC;  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine  marble;  2dly,  talcoa> 
schist ;  and  3dly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss ;  where  unaltered^  of^  Ist, 
fossiliferous  limestone ;  2dly,  shale ;  and  3d]y,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  limestone,  and  other 
rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each  other,  in  every 
possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet  with  some  variety 
of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a  metamorphic  series 
than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  implies,  as  some  have 
imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at  the  close  of  an  imaginary 
period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crystalline  strata  gave  way  to  that 
of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits.  Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable 
in  composition,  and  sometimes  alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that 
they  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  meta> 
morphic  order  of  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to 
more  intense  plutonic  action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into 
hornblende- schist,  foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist, 
or  other  more  perfectly  crystalline  rockS;  such  as  are  usually  associated 
with  gneiss. 
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Uniformity  of  mineral  character  in  Hypoyene  rocks.  —  Humboldt 
has  emphatically  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to  another  hemisphere, 
we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  constellations  is 
the  heavens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognize  our  old  acquaintances, 
— the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  qnartz- 
rock,  and  the  rest.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  is  a  great  and  striking 
general  resemblance  in  the  principal  kinds  of  hypogene  rocks,  although 
of  very  different  ages  and  countries ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  each 
of  these  are,  in  fact,  geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral 
compounds.  They  arc  much  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary 
strata,  because  these  last  arc  often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  min- 
eral composition,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of 
various  kinds  of  sediment.  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  melted  and 
made  to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,  simple  and  uni- 
form in  their  action,  the  eame  in  every  climate,  and  wholly  undisturbed 
by  mechanical  and  organic  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypogene 
rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really  more  homo- 
geneous in  their  composition  than  the  several  members  of  the  sediment- 
ary scries.  In  the  first  place,  different  assemblages  of  hypogene  rocks 
occur  in  different  countries ;  and,  secondly,  in  any  one  district,  the  rocks 
which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often  extremely  variable  in  their 
component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the  proportions  in  which  each  of 
these  are  present.  Thus,  for  example,  gneiss  and  mica-sohist,  so  aban- 
dant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cora- 
wall  ;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  sre 
talcose,  and  not  micaceous,  as  in  Scotland ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the 
granite  of  Scotland — schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  platonie 
rocks  of  the  Andes — conunon  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  In  one  part 
of  Scotland,  the  mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets ;  in  another  it  is  wholly 
devoid  of  them :  while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it 
is  the  gneiss,  and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most  commonly  garnetif- 
erous.  And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of  felspar,  quarts, 
mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  beariDg 
the  same  name ;  but  what  is  still  more  important,  the  ingredients,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not  always  constant, 
(p.  463  and  tabic,  p.  104). 

The  mctamorphic  strata ^  tchy  less  calcareous  than  the  fosstliferous,—' 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  metSf 
morphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally,  is  far 
less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  cryst:41ine  schists  of  the 
Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende 
schist,  and  other  rocks,  many  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness,  contain 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  interstratified  calcareous  beds,  al- 
though these  have  been  the  objects  of  careful  search  for  economics! 
purposes.     Yet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the  Grampians,  and  it  is 
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Rssociated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  bometimes  with  mica-schist,  and  ii 
other  places  with  other  members  of  the  metamorphic  series.  But  where 
limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at  Carrara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in 
connection  with  hjpogene  rocks,  it  usually  forms  one  of  the  superior 
members  of  the  crystalline  group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  bclioved  to  have  originated  antece- 
dently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  moUusca  and  zoophytes  by 
which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  wo  ascribe  the  crystalline 
formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  this  action 
itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from  the  materials 
which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fusion.  Although  we  cannot  descend 
into  the  subterranean  regions  where  volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can 
observe  in  regions  of  spent  volcanos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany, 
hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite 
and  other  rocks,  and  having  their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs 
transfer,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
to  the  superior  or  newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up  by 
such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it  might 
be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies  simply  the 
decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the  prodigious  excess 
of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must,  in  the  course  of 
time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that  the  same  action  imparts 
to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and  lakes,  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  poured  into  these  lakes,  and  the  ocean, 
by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  so  that  part  of  almost  every  new  cal- 
careous rock  chemically  precipitated,  and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and 
coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from  mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plu- 
tonic agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas  and  steam  from  fused  and  heated 
rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos,  as  near  Naples,  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  process, 
fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the  resi- 
dual lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende,  garnet, 
and  other  hypogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  such 
organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or  other  minerals,  and 
sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  fossil  being  left  empty,  or 
only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We  ought  not  indeed  to  marvel  at 
the  general  absenc>e  of  organic  remains  from  the  crystalline  strata,  when 
•  See  Principles,  Jndext  "  Calcareous  Springs.** 
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we  bear  in  iuidcI  how  often  fossils  are  obliterated,  wholly  or  io  part,  evec 
in  tertiary  formations — how  often  vast  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale 
of  different  ages,  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils-- 
how  certain  strata  may  first  have  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
fossils  when  they  became  semi-crystalline,  or  assumed  the  transition  state 
of  Werner — and  how  the  remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced 
when  they  were  rendered  metamorphic.  Rocks  of  the  last-mentioned 
class,  moreover,  must  have  sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  tc 
renewed  plutonic  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

MINERAL  VEINS. 


Werner  ■  doctrine  that  mineral  veins  were  iiMurei.  filled  from  above — Veins  of 
segregation — Ordinary  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes — Their  frequent  coincidence 
•with  faults — ^Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — Veins  shifting 
other  veins — Polishing  of  ihcir  walls  or  **  slicken-sides** — Shells  and  pebhles  in 
lodes — Evidence  of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins — Four" 
net's  observations  in  Auvcrgne — Dimensions  of  veins — Why  some  alternately 
swell  out  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Chemical 
and  electrical  action — Relative  ago  of  the  precious  metals — Copper  and  lead 
veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias^  Glamorganshire-^ 
Gold  in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia — Connection  of  hot  springs  and  mis- 
eral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly  verti- 
cal and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are  obtained, — these  are  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner,  and  of  no  less 
theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been  modi- 
fied, or  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize  the  facts  then 
known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally  been  open  fissures 
which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline  and  metallic  matter,  and 
that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled,  had  been  again  enlaiged  or 
reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins  thus  formed  are  not  all  refers* 
ble  to  one  era,  but  are  of  vaiious  geological  dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had  never 
before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one  of  high 
authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the  science.  Never- 
theless, I  have  shown,  when  tracing  in  another  work,  the  history  and 
progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  enlightened  than  his 
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eontemporarj,  Dr.  Hntton,  in  hig  speculationa  as  to  the  origin  of  granite  * 
According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as  well  as  the  crystalline 
schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a  chaotic  fluid  in  some  prime- 
Tal  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet ;  and  the  metals,  therefore,  being 
doeelj  connected  with  them,  had  partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like 
mysterious  origin.  He  also  held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  de* 
posits,  and  that  dikes  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures 
filled  with  their  several  contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  infer- 
red that  mineral  veins  had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an 
incumbent  ocean,  rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source ;  that  these 
materials  had  been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having 
risen  up  by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  "  chaotic  men- 
struum,'' was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plutonic  formations,  and 
when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true  relation 
of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be  explained  by  known 
causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical  agency  still  at  work  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  will  be  better 
understood  when  the  geological  facts  brought  to  light  by  mining  opera- 
tions have  been  described  and  explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  miiieral  veins.  —  Every  geologist  is  familiarly 
acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene  strata, 
forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent.  They  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate  of  lime  are 
equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  limestones.  Such 
veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities,  caused,  like 
cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has  consolidated 
from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions  in  passing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calcareous,  and  occa- 
sionally metallic  matters,  have  sometimes  found  their  way  simultaneously 
into  such  empty  spaced,  by  infiltration  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  or 
by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed  with  hot  water  and  steam, 
metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty  matrix  until  they  reached 
those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregu- 
lar assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the  Germans  a  '^  stockwerk,''  in  allu- 
sion  to  the  different  floora  on  which  the  mining  operations  are  in  such 
cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shaflsy  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical  violence. 
They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and 
extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths.  We  may  assume 
that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused  from  time  to  time 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins,  referable  to  such 
agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more  commonly  8  or  4 

*  Principles^  Ac.  chap.  iv. 
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Fig.  710. 


feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in  a  certun  prevailing  direo- 
tion  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  com- 
position. 

That  metalliferous  veins  were  fissures.  —  As  some  intelligent  miners, 

after  an  attentive  study  of  metaUiferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to  rs- 

.  concile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures,  I 

shall  begin  by  stating  the 
evidence  in  its«favour.  The 
most  striking  fact  perhaps 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its 
support  is,  the  coincidence 
of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  mineral  veins  mth/avltSj 
or  those  dislocations  of  rocks 
which  are  indisputably  due 
to  mechanical  force,  as  above 
explained  (p.  61).  There 
are  even  proofs  in  almost 
every  mining  district  of  a 
succession  of  faults,  by 
which  the  opposite  walls  of 
rents,  now  the  receptacles 
of  metallic  substances,  have 
suffered  displacement  Thus, 
for  example,  suppose  aoj 
fig.  710,  to  be  a  tin  lode  in 
Cornwall,  the  term  hde  be- 
ing applied  to  veins  contun- 
ing  metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and  west, 
is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shiflt- 
ed  by  a  copper  lode  (h  b)j 
of  similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a)  has 
been  filled  with  various  ma- 
terials, partly  of  chemical 
origin,  such  as  quarts,  fluor- 
spar, peroxide  of  tin,  snl- 
phuret  of  copper,  arsenical 
pyrites,  bismuth,  and  sul- 
phuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay  and 
angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The  plates  of 
quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  vertical  sides  or 
walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by  alternating  lay»s 
of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the  metallic  ores  are  dis- 
seminated in  detached  masses  among  the  vein-stones. 


Verticil  Mctioni  of  the  mine  of  Ilael  Peerer,  Redruth, 
GornwalL 
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It  is  dear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (b  h)  was  produced  by  another  fracture  ao« 
companied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  b.  This 
new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals^  some  of  them  resembling 
those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz ;  others  diffe- 
rent, the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or  very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  Ill*,  the  fissure  in 
this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with  clay,  de- 
rived, probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or  partly, 
perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has  heaved  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  copper  vein 
(b  b),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave  latendly  in  the  same  di- 
rection a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which  had  not  previously  been. broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  712  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  (d  d)y  also  filled 
with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has  lifted  it 
slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes  here  repre- 
sented are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained  in  working 
an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish  of  Redruth, 
called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Garne.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that  of  c  c,  fig. 
712,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  the  country 
above,  ci,  c,  6,  a,  <fec.,  or  the  geographical  features  of  Cornwall,  are  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a  powerful  denuding  force  ha\'ing 
clearly  been  exerted  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  69.) 
It  is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of 
veins  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  move- 
ments or  fractures ;  and  the  German  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak 
also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the  opposite 
walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and  ridges,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  un- 
equal hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble  the  rocky  floor  over 
whicli  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.  p.  127).  They  are  common  even  in 
cases  wnere  there  has  been  no  shift,  and  occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous 
fissures.  They  are  called  by  miners  "  slicken-sides,"  from  the  German 
achlichten,  to  plane,  and  seite,  side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the 
striae  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one 
of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840^ 
and  was  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building 
were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured,  and 
without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible. 

*  GeoL  Trans.  voL  iv.  p.  139 ;  Trans.  Roy.  QeoL  Society,  Cornwall,  vol.  iL  p.  90. 
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When  all  moyement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brickdust,  evidently 
produced  by  trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  cootaiir 
ing  lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occasionally  traversed 
by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the  middle  of  the 
vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slicken-sides,  well  polished  and  fluted, 
and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead-ore.  When  one  side  ot 
the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks,  especially  if  small  holes 
be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with  loud  explosions,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner,  availing  himself  of  this  circumstaDce, 
makes  with  his  pick  small  holes  about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep, 
and  on  his  return  in  a  few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his 
hand.*  These  phenomena  and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with 
electrical  action)  seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they 
deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  sur&ce  of 
the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in  superficial 
alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia,  such  pebbles 
have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode  of  the 
Belistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface.  They  were 
cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of  copper,  and  were  traced 
over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.f  Marine  fossil 
shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great  depths,  having  probably  been  en- 
gulfed during  submarine  earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gryphaea  is  stated  by 
M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met  with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France 
and  a  madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary  .J 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general  paral« 
lelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper  veins 
in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  run  north 
and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to  difierent 
mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that  contemporaneous 
trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which  have 
filled  rents,  are  often  parallel.  Assuming  then,  that  veins  are  simply 
fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated, 
we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually 
and  often  during  successive  enlargements.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
parallel  layera  of  clay,  quartz,  and  ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a 
vein  near  Gei-sdorff,  in  Saxony,  no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  diflferenl 

•  Ctmyb.  nnd  Phil.  GeoL  p.  401  ;  and  Farcy's  Dei'byeh.  p.  248. 
f  Ciirne,  Trans,  of  OeoL  Soc  Cornwall,  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 
j  Fouroot,  Etudes  sur  les  Depots  M^talliferes. 
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minerals,  arranged  with  the  utmost  regularity  on  each  mde  of  the  cen- 
tral layer.  This  layer  was  formed  of  two  beds  of  calcareous  spar,  which 
had  evidently  lined  the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen 
beds  followed  each  other  in  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar, 
heavy  spar,  galena,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last 
formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  outer  walls  of  the  rent  on 
each  side  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of  crystalline  precipi- 
tates, they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have  remained 
unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the 
nature  of  the  solutions  which  rose  up  from  below ;  but  such  a  mode  of 
deposition,  in  the  case  of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to 
be  exceptional. 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the  crystals 
are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  vein ;  in  other 
words,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  was  most  space  for  the 
development  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new  layer  receives  the  im- 
pression of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer,  and  imprints  its  crystals 
on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled : 
the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail  the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one 
into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical 
plates,  or  combsy  as  they  are  there  called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed 
as  to  prove  that  the  same  fissure  has  been  often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De 
Ia  Beche  gives  the  following  curious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  713) 


Copper  Iod<»,  near  Redmtb,  enlarged  at  six  raooessire  periods. 

from  a  copper-mine  in  granite,  near  Hcdruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  or 
combs  (a,  6,  c,  tf,  6,  /)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals 
turned  inwards  along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6)  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each 
comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer. The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at 
six  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers  of  other 
cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate  with  ores  and 
veinstones.    Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to  be  encrusted 
*  Geol.  Rep.  oa  Cornwall,  p.  840. 
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with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von  Buch  observed,  in  Lancerote,  the  walls  of 
a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed  by  an  open  rent  in 
which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the  incrustation 
nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  filled  with 
clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  reopened,  the  new  rent  dividing  the  ar^l- 
laceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall  down.  VarioaB 
metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among 
the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by  oc- 
casional cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously  formed 
chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example,  M.  Foumet,  in 
his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked  under  his  saperin- 
tendence,  observes,  that  the  granite  of  that  country  was  first  penetrated 
by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  rents  crossed  both 
the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings,  quarts,  accom- 
panied by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  introduced. 
Another  convulsion  then  burst  open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  frac- 
ture, and  the  first  set  of  deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so 
that  the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the 
adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and 
striated  surfaces  on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein,  also  attest 
the  reality  of  these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued, 
during  which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  hora- 
stone  quarts,  by  which  angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed  by 
other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral  deposits, 
until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne,  derived  from 
superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older  Pliocene  date,  were 
swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  changes 
minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but  they  are  valuable,  both  to  the 
miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how  the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catas* 
trophes  may  be  the  monuments,  not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of 
reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins  might  have  been 
anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how  few  of 
them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country  with  fissures 
only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler  resistance  along 
the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  any  where  else.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in 
the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has  been  the  receptacle  of  one 
continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted  matter,  the  consolidation 
of  which  has  taken  place  under  considerable  pressure.  Trappean  dikes 
can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the  rocks  at  the  points  where  before  thej 
were  weakest ;  and  if  the  upheaving  force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same 
direction,  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at 
the  precise  points  where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

*  Principles,  eh  xxvii  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  Lheir  opposite  walb 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  There 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasborg  in  the 
HartZy  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpendicularly, 
and  200  horizontaUy,  retaining  almost  every  where  a  width  of  3  feet. 
But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  extremely  variable  in 
size,  being  one  or  two  inches  in  one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  feet  in  an- 
other, at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then  again  narrowing  as 
before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction  is  so  often  characteristic 
as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir 
H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire  course, 
nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pass 
through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  different  mineral  composition. 
If,  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral 
veins,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed, . 
as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Fig.n4. 
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Let  a  &,  fig.  714,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let  ah, 
fig.  7 15,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of  paper  re- 
presenting this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of  this  cut  paper 
sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch 
each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an  irregular  aperture  at 
c,  and  insolaled  cavities  at  ddd,  and  when  we  compare  such  figures 
with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certwn  modifications,  they  represent  the 
interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper 
to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the 
same  distance  that  it  was  previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spa- 
ces, //,  fig.  1 1 6,  being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight 
circumstances  considerable  variations  in  the  charactet  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being 
moved  upon  each  other,  so  aa  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so ;  but  some 
of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  *^  hade,"  as  it  is  termed,  the 
angles  of  dip  varying  from  16**  to  45**.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequent- 
ly very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked  up  with  clay, 
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stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it  departs  meet  widely         vig.  tit. 
from  verticality.    Henoe  at  places,  such  is  a,  fig.  717,  the 
miner  complains  that  the  ores  are  "^  nipped,"  or  greatly 
reduced  in  quantity,  tlfe  space  for  their  free  deposition 
having  been  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  Use  pre- 
occupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy  materials.    When  lodes 
are  many  fathoms  wide,  they  are  usually  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments  of  rock,  through  * 
which  the  ores  are  much  disseminated.    The  metallic  sub- 
stances frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock, 
which  our  miners  call  **  horses"  or  **  riders."    That  we  should  find  some 
mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for  we  observe  the 
same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Ckeryical  deposits  in  veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical  to  the 
chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  production  of 
mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of  fissures  which  were 
not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fi-actured  rocks  must  always  have  been 
filled  with  water;  and  almoet  every  yein  has  probably  been  the  chaimd 
by  which  hot  springs,  so  conmvon  in  countries  of  yolcanos  and  earth- 
quakes, have  made  their  way  to  the  surface.  For  we  know  that  the 
rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend  downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also 
know  that  mineral  veins  are  most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  ]dii- 
tonic  and  stratified  formations,  especially  where  the  former  sends  v^db 
into  the  latter,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of 
yeins  at  their  inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moi^ 
over  acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  yolcanos,  are  nevertheless 
observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislocation  of 
rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with  which  hoi 
springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous  form 
yolcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  veinstones ;  such  as  silex, 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fiuor-spar,  sulphate  of  barytes,  magnesm, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  othera.  I  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been  filled 
with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in 
the  subterranean  regions,  the  contraction  of  such  masses  as  they  psas 
from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state  would,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Deville  on  granite  (a  rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard);  prodaoe 
a  reduction  in  volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystalliss* 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only 
capable  of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of 
support,  but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to 
rest  on  a  difierent  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  firom  the  foregoing  reasonbg,  that  there 

*  See  Dr.  Daubeaj*B  Volcanoe. 
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has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous  veins  and 
hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  yet  we  must  not  on 
that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and  mineral  reins 
would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  judi- 
ciously observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances,  which, 
being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  springs,— or  that  class  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  waters  ascending  from 
below,  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walla  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their 
temperature  began  slightly  to  diminish.  The  higher  they  mount 
towards  the  surfece,  the  more  will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  springs,  being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the 
most  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  alkalis,*  soda,  and  potash.  These 
are  not  met  with  in  veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  oompo* 
sition  of  granitic  rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temporature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores  in 
solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in  the 
earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of  the  same 
simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  veins  containing 
ores  of  lead,  xinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead,  traverse  alternate  beds 
of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is  plentiful  where  the  walls  of 
the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is  reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they 
are  formed  of  greenstone,  or  '<  toad-stone,''  as  it  is  called  provincially. 
Not  that  the  original  fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs, 
but  because  more  of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the 
waters  at  such  points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallio 
contents. 

"Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which  they 
traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly,  in  passing 
from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield  abundance 
of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-sIate,  or  kiilas,  and  vice  versd. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the  granitic  porphyry  called 
elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous  vein,  the  granite  will  contain 
copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice  verna.^^  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining 
the  existence  at  present  of  electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous 
veins  in  Cornwall,  has  speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause 
having  acted  originally  on  the  sulphureta  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin, 
iron,  and  zinc,  dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  deter^ 
mine  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  he  efen  endeavored  to  account  for  the  preva- 
lence  of  an  east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by 
their  position  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism ;  but  Mr.  Hen« 
wood  and  other  experienced   miners   have  pointed  out  objections  ta 

•  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  1278.  f  ^  ^«  Fox  on  Mineral  Veioe^  p.  10. 
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the  theory ;  and  it  mmt  be  owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  different 
mining  distrioto  yaries  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Nevertheless,  ss 
different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  different  electrical  conditions, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  govern  the  arrange- 
ment of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent. 

"  I  have  observed/'  says  Mr.  R.  Fox,  "  that  when  chloride  of  tin  in 
solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  deposited  in  a 
metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  poutive  one,  in  the 
state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish  mines.  This  experi- 
ment may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  oontiguons  to,  and  inter- 
mixed with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated  from  it^  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  lode."* 

Rekttive  age  of  the  different  metal^  — After  dnly  fufleedng  on  the 
fiftcts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  emptions 
of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  age 
of  veins;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages,  and  becauae, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having  been  once  filled,  has 
frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  But  besides  this  diversity  of 
age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists  that  certain  metals  have 
been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others  in  more  modem  times,  — 
that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than 
lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than  gold.  I  shall  first 
point  out  that  the  facts  onoe  relied  upon  in  support  of  some  of  these 
views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience,  and  then  consider  how  far 
any  chronological  order  of  arrangement  can  be  recognised  in  the  position 
of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in  the  earth's  crust  In  the  first  pLioe, 
it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked 
in  Orent  Britain.  The  government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated; 
that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being 
argentiferous)  are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  ea<^  of  the 
two  countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  ooeurred  at 
two  distinct  epochs,  —  in  Wexford,  before  the  Devoniam  strata  were 
deposited;  in  Cornwall,  afipr  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with 
the  Irish  mining  district  f  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by 
granite  veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silarian 
strata,  the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  dennded 
before  the  Devoniam  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  graoite,  have 
eut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not 
penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subseqtftently  to  these  elvans,  veins 
of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior 
to  Che  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter 
the  latter,   and,   what   is   still   more  decisive^   streaks  or  layers  of 

«  R.  W.  Fox  on  Miucral  Ye'um,  p.  && 
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deriTBtive  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the  Deyonian, 
not  £ir  from  points  where  mines  of  eopper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian 
strata* 

Although  the  preoise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined;  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian 
or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper^  lead,  and 
silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary  metalliferous  veins. 
A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the  drift  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  same  sge.f 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments  of  a 
very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was  formed ;  then, 
about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  often  tortuous  (see 
^g.  692.,  p.  669.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the 
adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including  the  coal-measures; 
thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight  through  granite,  granitic 
veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin  also  containing 
copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  different  ages  already 
alluded  to,  p.  621.  Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans. 
It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are 
in  some  few  instances  posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the 
observations  of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an 
opposite  conclusion,  and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in 
corroboration  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.^  We  may,  therefore,  assert 
that  the  most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures 
of  that  part  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
eounUes.  How  much  later  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although  pro- 
bably they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian  period,  as 
no  tin  Icdes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone  of  the  Poikilitio 
group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through  the 
mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate,  and 
othera  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked  near 
Fromci  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In 
Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  con- 
taining olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  decidedly  a  tertiary  for- 
mation. In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  auriferous 
alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks 
of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  MM.  Murchison,  De  Vemeuil,  and  Key- 
serling  to  be  newer  than  the  syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — ^perhaps  of  ter- 
tiary date.    They  observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Per- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  for  this  informatioi].  See  also  maps 
and  sections  of  Irish  Sarvey. 

f  Sir  U.  de  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on  Irish  Survey. 
t  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  pi  SIO. 
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mian  coDglomerates  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  MoaDtaina,  although 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  the  pebbles  of 
those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seenas  that  the  Uralian  quartz  yeins^  con- 
taining gold  and  platinum,  were  not  fonned  or  certainly  not  exposed  to 
aqueous  denudation  during  the  Pennian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Australia,  the 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds,  have  been  met  with,  those  of  the  mam- 
moth being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them  of  the 
size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  wombat  They  belong  to 
the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen.  The  gold 
of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos  with  copper 
pjnrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaoeo-oolitio  formations,  so  called  be- 
cause its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  cretaceous  and  partly  of 
tlie  oolitic  fauna  of  £urope.*  The  gold  found  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Virgraia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
occurs  in  metamorphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  de- 
rived from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  eveiy  kind  of  rock,  in  slate, 
quartate,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  in  veins  sod 
in  the  rocks  tliemselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In  Australia 
it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in  veinstones  in 
the  native  rock,  generally  consisUng  of  Silurian  shales  and  slates.  It  has 
been  traced  on  that  continent,  over  more  than  nine  degrees  of  latitude 
(between  the  parallels  of  the  30°  and  39°  S.),  and  over  twelve  of  longi- 
tude, and  yields  already  an  annual  supply  equal,  if  not  superior^  to  that 
of  California ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  prospect  of  this  supply  diminish- 
ing, still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold  fields.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  share  the  anticipations  of  M.  Delesse  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  cannot  be  very  remote,  when  a  marked  depreciation  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  value  of  this  metal.f 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some  odier 
metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as  in  mineral 
veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with  in  granite  and 
in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  this  rule  hold  tnie 
generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities  accessible  to  the 
miners,  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older  than  those  bearing 
lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative  antiquity  for  the  eame 
reason  that  the  <' underlying "  igneous  formations  or  granites  which 
are  visible  to  man  are  older^  on  the  whole^  than  the  overlying  or  trap- 
pean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  them,  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses^  be  filled  with  different 

*  Darwin's  S.  America,  p.  209,  &c 

f  AnnaleB  des  Mine\  1853,  torn.  iiL  p.  186. 
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meUJa^  it  will  follow  that  those  fonned  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
Qsnallj  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  superficially. 
In  order  to  bring  them  into  Tiew,  or  within  reach  of  the  miner,  a  greater 
amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place  in  proportion  as 
they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  mowed.  A  considerable  series  of  geo- 
logical revolutions  must  intervene  before  any  part  of  the  fissure,  which 
has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive 
the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it  was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the 
atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  thb  subject,  as  the  reader  will 
remember  what  was  said  in  the  30th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  tho 
chronology  of  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  formations. 


Concluding  Remarks,  —  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may  be 
now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its  way. 
but  slowly,  into  favor.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has  arisen 
partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the  evidence  of 
plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  particular  periods 
It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic  considerations;  many 
geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the  doctrine' of  the  transmu- 
tation of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks,  because  they  were  desirous 
of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of  tracing  back  the  history  of  our 
terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior  to  the  creation  of  organic  beings. 
But  if  these  expectations  have  been  disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that  time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased 
an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal  Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we 
have  at  least  succeeded  beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches 
to  times  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man 
had  a  beginning,  and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man, 
and  many  others  which  {preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  aU 
eternity,  as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  re-e^cavated ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations  of 
local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sustained. 
This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws  now  governing 
the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to  the  variability  of 
species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears  to  have  been  continued 
not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by  the  introduction  into  the 
earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and  animals,  and  each  assemblage 
of  new  species  lyust  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  new  states  of 
the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  and  multiplied 
and  endured  for  indefinite  periods.* 
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Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space^  however  favourite  a  subject  .of  conjecture  and 
speculation ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other  planets 
iure  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful,  —  the  existence  on  oar 
own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds  as  they  have  been 
called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its  peculiar  races  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proo&  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we  admire  in 
the  living  creation,  has  equally  characterised  the  organic  world  at  remote 
periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inexhaustible  variety 
displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multiplied  by  the  reflection,  that  it 
is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  pre-existing  creations,  of  which  we 
cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit  in  times  past.f 

*  See  Principles  of  Geol.,  Book  8. 

f  See  the  aothor*i  Anniv.  Address  to  the  GeoL  Soo.  1887.  Proceeding*  Q.8L 
vol  il  p.  62a 
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BRITISH   PLIOCENE    STRATA. 

British  Pliocene  Strata^Proofs  from  fossil  shells  of  a  gradual  refrigeration  ol 
climate  in  England,  at  the  successive  periods  of  the  Coralline,  the  Red,  and 
the  Norwich  Crag — Searles  Wood's  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Mollusca.  The 
Crag  Mastodon,  a  Pliocene  species — Different  assemblages  of  fossil  Mammalia 
in  the  freshwater  and  drift  deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Thames — Fossil 
Musk-buffitlo  in  the  drift  near  London  and  near  Berlin. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Searles 
Wood  has  brought  to  a  conclusion  his  important  Monograph  on  the 
Crag  and  Upper  Tertiary  shells  of  Britain.*  The  results  of  his  con- 
scientious examination  of  so  many  hundred  species  of  testacca,  in  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  Geology,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  the  text  (pp.  152 — 165,  <kc.),  especially  as  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Crag  in  the  great  European 
series  of  formations.  But  we  may  also  deduce  from  the  same  Mono- 
graph clear  evidence  of  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  climate,  which  went 
on  in  the  area  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  older  to  that  of  the  most 
modern  Pliocene  strata,  a  refrigeration  which  was  inferred  from  the 
Crag  shells  in  1846,  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes.f  No  analysis  of  this 
excellent  treatise  has  been  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Wood  himself:  we 
have  therefore  inserted  the  following  tables,  to  point  out  many  general 
conclusions  to  which  the  conchological  data  seem  to  lead.  In  drawing 
them  up  I  have  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  ^*  Manual  of  the  Mollusca,  Recent  and 
Fossil."t 

Number  of  known  Species  of  Marine  Testacea  in  the  three  English 
Pliocene  Deposits^  called  the  Norwich^  the  Bed^  and  the  Coralline 

Crags, 

Brachiopoda  ....  6 

Conchifera  ....  206 

Gasteropoda  -        -        -        -  230 

Total-        ...    442 

o  Paleontographical  Society,  1848  to  1856. 

t  Mem.  of  Oeol.  Survey,  London,  1846,  p.  891. 

^London:  1853-6. 
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Distribution  of  the  above  Marine  Testacea. 

Namber  of  Species.  Species  eommoo  to  the 


Norwich  Crag     -        -        -        -      81 
Red  Crag  -        -        -        -    225 

Coralline  Crag  -        -       -    827 


Norwich  and  Red  Crag  (not  in  Cor.)  83 
Norwich  and  Coralline  (not  in  Bed)  4 
Red  and  Coralline  (not  in  Norwich)  116 
Norwich,  Red,  and  Coralline     -    19° 

Proportion  of  Becent  to  Extinct  Species. 

Pereentace  of 
Recent  Extinct  £«eenl 

Norwich  Crag      ....      69  -  12  -  85 

Red  Crag 180  -  95  -  67 

Coralline  Crag     -        -        -       -    168  -  159  -  61 

Recent  Species  not  living  now  in  British  Seas. 

Nortbeni  Spedes.  Boothcn. 

•  Norwich  Crag  -        -        -        -    12  -  0 

RedCi-ag  -        -        -        -      8  -  16 

Coralline  Crag  -        -        -      2  -  27 

In  the  above  list  I  have  not  concluded  the  shells  of  the  glacial  beds 
of  the  Clyde  and  of  several  other  British  deposits  of  newer  origin  thaa 
the  Norwich  Crag,  in  which  nearly  all — perhaps  all — the  species  are 
recent,  although  such  fossils  are  described  by  Mr.  Wood,  or  enumer- 
ated in  his  Appendix.  The  land  and  freshwater  shells,  32  in  number, 
have  also  been  puq)oscly  omitted,  as  well  as  three  species  of  London 
Clay  shells,  suspected  by  Mr.  Wood  himself  to  be  spurious. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species  included  in 
these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British  seas ;  but  even  these  dif- 
fer considernbly  in  their  relative  abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of 
the  Crag  shells  being  now  extremely  scarce ;  as,  for  example,  Buccinum 
Daleiy  and  others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  being  now  very  com- 
mon, as  Murex  erinaceus  and  Cardium  eckinatum. 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Coralline  Cragi 
there  are  27  Southern  shells,  including  26  Mediterranean,  and  one 
West  Indian  species  {Erato  Maugerce).  Of  these  only  13  occur  in  tlie 
Red  Crag,  associated  with  3  new  Southern  species,  while  the  whole  of 
them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Coral- 
line Crag  contains  only  2  Arctic  shells,  Admete  viridula  and  Limcrpsii 
pygmaia;  whereas  the  Red  Crag  contains,  as  stated  in  the  table,  8 
Northern  species,  all  of  which  recur  iu  the  Norwich  Crag,  with  the 
addition  of  4  others,  also  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions;  so  that 
there  is  good  *  evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of  climate  during 
the  Pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The  presence  of  these  Northern  shells 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  supposing  that  they  were  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  parts  of  the  Sea ;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  Tellina  calcarea 
and  Astarte  borealis,  occur  plentifully,  and  sometimes  with  the  valves 

o  These  19  species  must  be  added  to  the  numbers  33-4  and  116  respectively, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  common  spedes  in  each  of  those  cases. 
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united  by  their  ligament,  in  company  with  other  littqral  shells,  such  as 
Mya  arenaria  and  Liitorina  rudis^  and  evidently  not  thrown  up  from 
deep  water.  Yet  the  northern  character  of  the  Norwich  Crag  is  not 
fully  shown  by  simply  saying  that  it  contains  12  Northern  species  now 
no  longer  found  in  British  seas,  since  several  boreal  shells  which  still 
linger  in  the  Scottish  deeps  do  not  abound  there  as  they,  did  in  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Crag  Period.  It  is  the  predominance  of  certain  genera 
and  species  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  a  conchologist  as  to  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence  of 
such  genera  as  Pyrula^  Columbella,  Terebra,  Cassidaria^  Pholadomya^ 
LingulOj  Ducma^  and  others,  which  give  a  southern  aspect  to  the  Coral- 
line Crag  shells. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cold  which  had  gone  on 
increasing  from  the  time  of  the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag 
continued,  though  not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature, 
to  become  more  and  more  severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the  latter, 
until  it  reached  ita  maximum  in  what  has  been  called  the  Glacial  epoch. 
The  marine  fauna  of  this  last  period  contains,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, recent  species  of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas 
£fir  noi-th  of  the  areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

It  is  not  in  reference  to  the  two  older  formations  above  alluded  to, 
but  when  we  attempt  to  classify  the  lacustrine  and  fiuviatile  deposits 
(some  contemporaneous  with  the  marine  Norwich  Crag  and  others  pos- 
terior to  it),  that  we  encounter  in  the  East  and  South  of  England  the 
greatest  difficulty.  When  treating  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  drift 
formation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  I  have  acknowledged  the  per- 
plexity in  which  this  subject  is  still  involved,  and  have  hinted  at  the 
causes  of  it  (chap.  xiii.  pp.  152,  163).  Every  year,  however,  removes 
some  of  this  ambiguity ;  for  the  true  relative  position  of  distinct  sets  of 
superficial  strata  becomes  more  clearly  understood,  and  the  specific 
characters  of  the  fossil  mammalia  and  shells  better  ascertained.  In  the 
first  place,  the  occurrence  in  the  Norwich  Crag  of  many  marine  shells 
of  Northern  species,  as  before  described,  in  company  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells,  and  some  mammalia  of  a  more  Southern  character, 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Ci'ag 
to  have  been  opened  towards  the  Pole,  with  islands  interspersed,  while 
the  land  of  the  same  period  was  continuous  far  to  the  South.  In  that 
direction  a  Continent  may  have  existed,  from  which  rivers  flowed  north- 
wards, in  whose  waters  the  hippopotamus  and  such  shells  as  the  Cyrena 
consobrina  flourished. 

The  Mastodon  found  in  the  Red  and  Norwich  Crag  (p.  155,  and  fig. 
135,  p.  165)  was  till  lately  regarded  as  a  Miocene  or  Falunian  species; 
and  under  this  persuasion,  calling  it  M.  anyustidens^  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Owen,  I  suggested  that  its  remains  might  have  been  washed 
out  of  older  strata  into  the  Crag,  just  as  we  sometimes  observe  London 
Clay  and  Chalk  fossils  occasionally  introduced  into  the  same  deposit. 
Many  teeth  of  this  Mastodon,  together  w.ith  numerous  ear-bones  ol 
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whales,  have  recently  been  fouud  at  Felixstow,  in  what  is  called  ^'the 
detrital  bed/'  so  lich  in  phosphate  of  lime  used  in  agriculture.  That 
accumulation  of  drifted  materials  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  imbedded  mammalian  fossils  were  derired 
from  the  destruction  of  an  older  set  of  strata.  But  in  regard  to  the 
Mastodon  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Falconer,  who  has  devoted  fifibeeD  years 
to  the  study  of  the  fossil  and  recent  Proboscideans,  assures  me  that  the 
fossil  is  a  well-known  Pliocene  animal,  first  observed  in  Auvergne  by 
MM.  Croizet  and  Jobert,  and  called  by  them  Mastodon  arvernentis, 
Cuvier  did  not  adopt  this  name,  for  he  had  seen  but  a  few  speciroeDs 
from  Auvergne,  and  he  confounded  it  with  M.  angustidens.  The  entire 
skeleton  of  both  these  Mastodons  having  now  been  obtained,  they  are 
found  to  be  referable  to  two  distinct  sub-genera.  The  Crag  fossil  be- 
longs to  the  Tetralophodon  of  Falconer,  a  sub-genus  of  which  five  spe- 
cies are  known,  so  called  because  there  are  four  ridges  in  the  pennlti- 
mate  true  molar  as  well  as  in  the  two  teeth  which  are  placed  immedi- 
ately before  it  in  both  jaws.  The  Maatodon  angustidtnsy  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs,  with  six  other  species,  to  the  section  called  Trilophodm^ 
in  which  the  corresponding  teeth  have  each  three  ridges.  This  Masto- 
don, according  to  MM.  Lartet  and  Falconer,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Faluns  and  of  the  Molasse  at  Sansan  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  several  other  Miocene  localities.* 

Tho  Maatodon  arvemensis  is,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  only  one 
yet  found  in  England.  It  abounds  with  the  Hippopotamus  major  in 
the  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Val  d^Arno,  as  well  as  in  strata  of  the  same 
age  in  Piedmont  and  at  Montpellier.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  a  characteristic  Pliocene  species;  and  this  view  is  in  accoi-dance  with 
the  fact  that  its  remains  are  best  preserved  in  freshwater  strata,  asso- 
ciated and  coeval  with  the  Noi*wich  Crag.  But  we  have  no  evidence  of 
its  surviving  in  England  till  the  still  more  modem  epoch  of  those  fla- 
viatile  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in  which  tlie  JTippopotamut 
major  and  a  species  of  monkey,  Macacus  plioccentiSy  have  been  detected. 
These  freshwater  strata  are  alluded  to  in  the  text  (p.  153),  as  occurring  at 
Grays  in  Essex,  21  miles  below  London,  and  at  llford,  Erith,  and  other 
places  bordering  the  Thames.  They  consist  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam, 
from  60  to  100  feet  thick,  and  often  form  a  terrace  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  rising  to  a  much  higher  level  than  a  vast  bed  of  more  modem 
gravel,  to  which  allusion  will  presently  be  made.  At  Grays,  the  Cyrena 
consobrina  of  the  Nile  already  mentioned,  a  shell  common  to  the  Nor- 
wich Crag,  together  with  several  other  shells  no  longer  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  them  unknown  as  living  in  any  part  of  tlie 
globe,  occur,  mingled  with  a  vast  majority  of  English  species  of  land 
and  freshwater  mollusca.     The  Cyrena,  which  I  supposed  till  lately  to 

o  Professor  Owen  has  given  (Quart.  Geol.  Jour.,  Feb.  1866,  p.  223),  as  a 
aynonym  of  the  Crag  Mastodon,  the  name  of  M.  longirostrU,  Eaup,  a  fossil  of 
the  Miocene  sanda  of  Eppelsheim,  referred  by  Falconer  to  the  sub-genus  THrato- 
phodon. 
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be  a  genua  unknown  in  Europe  (p.  153),  is,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, a  living  Sicilian  shell,  called  by  some  naturalists  C,  panormitana. 
With  these  fossils,  and  with  the  hippopotamus  and  monkey  above 
alluded  to,  the  remains  of  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus  are  found ;  while  the 
accompanying  elephant  is  not  the  Mammoth,  as  formerly  imagined, 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  Elephas  antiquus,  and  sometimes  i?. 
priscus. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  submergence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Southeast  of  England  beneath  the  sea  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
during  which  the  Northern  erratics  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  of 
Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  were  drifted  southwards  by  ice,  took  place 
before  or  after  the  origin  of  these  deposits  at  Grays,  Ilford,  and  other 
places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  after  those 
fluviatile  beds  were  formed,  a  great  sheet  of  ochreous  gravel  was  spread 
out  over  the  lower  levels  of  the  same  valley,  and  ip  it  we  find  buried 
the  remains  of  Arctic  quadrupeds.  This  ochreous  gravel  extends  from 
East  to  West,  from  above  Maidenhead,  through  London,  to  the  sea,  for 
a  distance  of  50  miles,  having  a  width  varying  from  2  to  9  miles,  and 
a  thickness  of  from  5  to  15  feet.*  In  many  places  it  contains  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  Sibei-ian  Mammoth  (B,  primigenius)  and  Siberian 
Rhinoceros  (R.  tickorhinus),  together  with  remains  of  the  reindeer, 
horse,  and  other  quadrupeds. 

Recently  (1855)  three  fossil  skulls,  referred  by  Prof.  Owen  to  the 
Musk-buffalo  [Bubalus  mosckatus),  a  well-known  living  inhabitant  of 
Arctic  regions,  have  also  been  discovered  ;  one  of  them  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  and  the  other  two  in  gravel  of  the  same 
age  near  Batheaston,  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 

The  same  musk-buffalo  was  met  with  about  20  years  ago  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Berlin,  in  the  hill  called  the  Kreuzberg,  imbedded  in  northern 
drift,  and  with  it  the  Siberian  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros,  together  'with 
species  of  horse,  deer,  and  ox.f 

Among  the  fossil  mammalia  of  another  locality  in  the  same  diift  of 
North  Grermany,  Dr.  Hensel,  of  Berlin,  has  detected,  near  Quedlinburg, 
the  Norwegian  Lemming,  Myodes  le?nmus,  and  another  species  of  the 
same  family  called  by  Pallas  Myodes  torquatus  (by  Hensel  Misother^ 
mus  torquatus)^  a  still  more  Arctic  quadruped  found  by  Parry  in  lati- 
tude 82°,  and  which  never  strays  farther  south  than  the  northern  borders 
of  the  woody  region.  Professor  Beyrich  also  informs  me  that  the 
remains  of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  were  obtained  at  the  same  place.^ 
In  this  'Miluvinm,"  as  it  is  termed  by  many,  no  instance  has  as  yet 

«  Prestwich ;  Geol.  Quart.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  181. 

f  1  was  shown  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  in  1856,  part  of  the  skull  of  the  JBuba' 
hta  motehatutf  correctly  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  for  1837,  the  year 
after  its  discovery,  by  Professor  Quenstedt,  at  that  time  curator.  The  associated 
Kreuzberg  fossils  are  enumerated  iu  Leonhard  and  Bronn's  Jahrbuch,  1836, 
p.  216. 

X  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch.  Geol.  Gesellschaft,  vol.  vii.  (1865),  p.  648,  &c. 
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occurred  in  Noi-th  Germany  of  the  association  of  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
any  genus  which  would  indicate  a  climate  ^  warm  for  the  reindeer, 
musk-ox,  or  lemming  ;  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that 
the  alleged  association  of  the  Mammoth  (JS,  primigenius\  in  the  Talley 
of  the  Thames,  with  the  hippopotamus  and  monkey  (Maeacus plioccmwi)^ 
and  a  like  mixture  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  tichorhine  and  lepto- 
rhine  rhinoceroses  in  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk,  may  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding together  the  fossils  of  different  deposits  and  periods^  or  from 
an  intermixture,  due  to  natural  causes,  of  the  fossil  remains  of  more  than 
one  epoch. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  as  the  musk-buffalo  baa  a  constitution 
fitting  it  at  present  to  inhabit  the  high  northern  regiona  of  America, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  former  companions,  the  warmly-clad  Mam- 
moth and  the  two-horned  woolly  rhinoceros  (JR.  tichMrkinus),  wen  in 
like  manner  capable  of  supporting  life  in  a  cold  climate.*" 

To  what  part  of  the  Pliocene  Period  the  Cave  animals  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  chiefly  referred,  is  still  a  vexed  question.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  at  present  to  suppose  any  of  them  more  an- 
cient than  the  Norwich  Crag;  and  many  caves  may  have  remained 
open  during  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  eras,  while  the  fauna  was  grad- 
ually changing,  so  that  the  remains  found  in  them  may  not  always  be- 
long to  strictly  contemporary  quadrupeds. 

I  have  mentioned  (p.  175)  the  occurrence  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  of 
the  remains  of  Elephants,  and  referred  them  to  JE.  primigenius ;  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  there  is  no  well-authenticated  example  of  this 
species  having  ever  been  met  with  South  of  the  Alps.  The  specimens 
from  Monte  Mario,  and  other  localities  near  Rome,  belong,  according  to 
him,* to  E.  antiquu9^  Falc,  and  £.  meridionalia^  Nesti,  and  those  in 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  the  same  species,  together  with  EUpkoi 
priseus. 


WHERE   TO   DRAW  THE   LINE   BETWEEN   THE   MIOCENE   AND    EOCSHE 
TERTIARY   STRATA,  pp.>  115,  175,  183. 

• 

Classification  of  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  strata— Where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween Upper  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene— Reasons  for  a  proposed  change  of 
nomenclatare — ^Miocene  fossil  shells  and  quadrupeds  of  the  Sew&lik  or  Sub- 
Himalayan  hills.  * 

I  BAYS  stated  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  (p.  188),  that  many  eminent 
geologists  consider  the  Marine  Sands  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaineblean,  to- 
gether with  their  equivalents  in  age  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  else- 
where, as  the  base  of  the  Miocene  division  of  the  great  Tertiary  series. 

<>  Geol.  Quart.  Jonm.,  toI.  xii.  p.  124. 
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AccordiDglj,  I  have  introduced  in  the  table,  at  p.  105,  the  name  of 
"  Lower  Miocene"  as  a  synonym  much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent  foi 
strata  of  that  age,  called  by  me  "  Upper  Eocene,"  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  reasons  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  text,  which  induced  the  late 
Professor  £.  Forbes  and  me  to  employ  this  arrangement  and  nomencla- 
ture in  preference  to  one  which  throws  into  the  same  division  the  faluns 
of  Touraine  (originally  selected  by  me  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene)  and 
a  fauna  so  distinct  as  that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  which  contains 
no  species  of  shells  in  common  with  the  "  faluns,"  and  which  approaches 
so  nearly  in  the  general  character  of  its  fossils  to  the  typical  Eocene 
fauna.  I  observed,  however  (pp.  186, 187),  that  I  was  not  unprepared 
for  the  necessity  of  including  hereafter  the  deposits  above  alluded  to  in 
one  and  the  same  Miocene  Period,  should  sufficient  evidence  be  brought 
to  light  of  intermediate  and  connecting  links  between  the  Fontainebleau 
sands  or  Liniburg  beds  and  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  some  progress  has  certainly  been 
made  in  bridging  over  the  wide  gulf  which  formerly  separated  the  so- 
called  "  Ijower  Miocene"  from  the  "  faluns,"  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  Eocene  system  is  l)ecoming  so  comprehensive  and  so  complicated  in 
its  details  by  the  continual  intercalation  of  new  formations,  and  by  the 
addition  below  its  former  base  of  the  Thanet  sands  and  Lower  Lande- 
nian  of  Belgium,  that  the  desirability  of  limiting  its  extension  in  an  up- 
ward direction  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious.  The  Thanet  Sands, 
moreover,  exhibit  a  testaceous  fauna,  almost  as  divergent  from  that  of 
the  Barton  clay  as  are  the  shells  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  from  those 
of  the  faluns ;  so  that,  if  we  comprise  the  Thanet  and  Barton  beds  in 
one  Eocene  Period,  we  may  be  called  upon,  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety, to  class  the  Fontainebleau  tmd  Falunian  faunas  in  one  and  the 
same  great  Miocene  system. 

Professor  Beyrich,  in  a  recently  published  memoir  on  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  North  of  Germany,^  has  made  known  to  us  the  existence 
of  a  long  succession  of  marine  strata,  leading  almost  gradually  from 
the  equivalents  of  the  Lowest  Liraburg  or  Tongrian  beds  of  Dumont  to 
others  approaching  in  age  the  faluns  of* the  Loire.  Consequently  he 
has  thought  fit  to  introduce  a  new  term — that  of  "Oligocene" — for  all 
the  beds  intermediate  between  Eocene  and  Miocene;  and,  having  dis- 
tributed the  strata  in  question  into  seven  subdivisions,  each  character- 
ized by  a  certain  proportion  of  peculiar  fossils,  he  refers  the  uppermost 
of  all,  or  his  Sternberg  beds,  to  the  "  Upper  Oligocene ;"  the  next  five, 
comprising  among  others  the  Upper  and  Middle  Limburg,  to  the  "Mid- 
dle Oligocene ;"  and  the  remaining  two  to  the  Lower  Oligocene,  com- 
prehending the  Lower  Tongrian  of  Dumont  with  the  Brown-coal  of 
Germany,  which  is  classed  as  the  lowest  of  all. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  had  previously  (1852),  in  his  Paleontology,  con- 
sidered all  these  *'  Oligocene  "  beds  as  a  Lower  Falunian  division,  class- 
ing the  faluns  of  the  Loire  as  Upper  Falunian.     Dr.  Sandbcrger,  in  his 

<>  Abhandlungen  der  Kdnigl.  Acad,  der  Wiasen.  su  Berlin,  1856. 
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wntiDgs  on  the  fossils  of  the  Mayence  Basin,  has  lately  pointed  out 
aeyeral  connecting  links  between  the  beds  commonly  called  Lower 
Miocene  and  the  overlying  formations  coeval  with  the  fklnns  of  Tou- 
raine.  M.  Raulin,  also,  in  a  paper  just  printed  on  the  faluns  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,*  has  given  the  names  of  Middle  and  Lower  Miocene  to  the 
equivalents  of  the  Fontainebleau  and  Limburg  beds,  or  to  Professor 
Beyrich^s  "  Oligooene"  strata,  .the  faluns  of  Touraine  being  classed  as 
*•  Upper  Miocene." 

M.  Hubert  published,  in  1855,  a  map  <iescnptive  of  the  areas  of  two 
tertiary  seas,  which  succeeded  each  oth^r  in  the  Paris  Basin, — ^the  fint 
that  of  the  Calcaire  groesier,  and  the  second,  that  of  the  Fontainebleau 
Sands, — showing  how  marked  is  the  want  of  coincidence  between  them ; 
a  fact  which  implies  the  occurrence  of  great  geographical  changes  in 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  eras  compared.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  his  map  he  gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  zone  of  Cerithium 
pUcatum,  or  that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  ns  the  most  convenient 
line  of  demarcation  between  Lower  and  Middle  tertiary,  or  between 
Eocene  and  Miocene.f  M.  Lartet,  also  a  distinguished  French  osteolo- 
gist, whose  writings  on  fos^l  mammalia  are  so  well  known,  has  favored 
me  with  his  valuable  counsel  on  this  controverted  subject ;  observiog, 
that  although  the  fossil  testacea  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  show  a 
preponderance  of  affinities  towards  an  £ocene  fauna,  and  small  connec- 
tion with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freshwater 
^  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,"  immediately  overlying .  the  Fontainebleau 
Sands,  and  other  lacustrine  formations  in  Auvergne  and  Central  France, 
as  well  as  the  Mayence  Basin,  cannot  be  included  in  the  same  Eocene 
system  witiiout  doing  violence  to  paleontological  prihciples.  The  group- 
ing of  the  fossil  mammalia,  he  remarks,  becomes  less  natural  by  such  an 
arrangement;  for  not  only  many  genera,  but  even  some  species,  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation  thus  drawn 
between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  The  genera  Dorcatkerium,  CainoUierium, 
Anchitherium,' a,nd  TitanomySf  for  example,  and  Rhinoceros  iwimta 
and  others,  are  made  common  to  Eocene  and  Miocene. 

Professor  Forbes,  in  his  posthumous  memoir  on  a  tertiary  formation 
of  fluvio-marine  origin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  |  has  observed,  that  there 
are  certain  bands  of  well-marked  fossils  so  widely  extended  as  to  indi- 
cate definite  horizons ;  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  constant  is  '^  the 
zone  of  Cerithium  plicatum^^  well-marked  among  the  Tertiaries  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  equally  so  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Referring  then  to  the  connection  between  this  zone  and  the  underlying 
formations,  he  continues :  "  There  is  evidently  no  break  in  this  part  of 
the  series  of  Tertiary  depositions,  and  it  would  be  harsh  and  forced  to 
place  one  portion  in  the  Eocene,  and  another  in  the  Miocene,  as  has 
been  done  by  continental  geologists.     In  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  have 

o  Actes  de  TAcad^mie  de  Bordeaux,  1855. 

t  Bulletin,  1856,  torn.  xii.  p.  760. 

X  Mem.  Geol.  Barvey,  London,  1856,  p.  99. 
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the  true  clue  to  their  relation  clearly  exhibited  in  nnmistakable  and 
perfect  sections ;  the  importance  of  which  clue  in  its  bearing  on  conti- 
nental geology  may  be  estimated  very  highly." 

The  opinion  of  my  late  lamented  friend,  so  emphatically  expressed 
in  this  passage  in  favor  of  the  classification  which  I  formerly  adopted, 
will  convince  every  reader  that  the  old  nomenclature  might  be  defended 
by  many  cogent  arguments ;  and  some  of  these  M.  Deshayes  has  lately 
set  forth  in  the  preliminary  chapter  of  his  supplement  to  "The  Fossil 
Shells  of  the  Paris  Basin;"*'  where  he  says,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  dissimilarity  is  enormous  between  the  fossils  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  Sands  and  those  of  the  falnns  of  the  Loire,  we  find  the  fauna  of 
the  former  to  be  allied  to  that  of  the  marine  beds  below  the  Paris  gyp- 
sum by  a  predominance  of  certain  genera  of  shells.  These  he  enumer- 
ates, and  his  observations  are  in  harmony  with  what  I  have  said  (p. 
164)  respecting  the  **  Eocene  aspect"  of  the  testaceous  fauna  of  those 
strata  which  occupy  the  debatable  ground. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  arguments  which  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  classification  formerly  advocated  by  me,  and 
given  in  my  Table  at  pp.  104-5,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  in  the  place  so 
generally  adopted  in  France,  provided  that  we  always  regard  it  as  an 
arbitrary  and  purely  conventional  line, — one  which  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  founded  on  any  great  change  of  species,  still  less  on  any  general 
revolution  in  the  earth^s  physical  geography  assumed  to  have  happened 
at  the  era  referred  to.  The  classification  was  originally  suggested  in 
France  by  an  accidental  break  in  the  regular  succession  of  marine 
strata,  caused  by  the  intercalation  on  the  site  of  Paris  of  certain  fresh- 
water gypseous  marls,  in  which  the  Paleoihere  and  other  quadrupeds 
were  discovered.  By  these  marls  the  marine  sands  of  Beaucharap,  often 
called  the  **  Sables  Moyens,"  were  separated  from  the  marine  sands  of 
Fontainebleau.  In  countries  where  no  such  interruption  occurs,  the 
series,  whether  composed  of  freshwater,  fluvio-raarine,  or  marine  strata, 
will  exhibit  "beds  of  passage"  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  such  as 
those  of  Hempstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  those  recently  discovered 
in  the  Alps  by  MM.  Hebert  and  Rencvier,  and  described  by  them  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
(1854).  In  this  interesting  memoir  an  account  is  given  of  a  formation 
tenned  by  the  authors  "the  Upper  Nummulitic,"  which  occurs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gap,  and  in  the  Diablerets  in  Savoy,  where  the  Cert- 
thium  plicatum  and  other  shells  usually  accompanying  it  in  the  Fon- 
tainebleau Sands  and  in  Belgium  are  abundantly  intermixed  with  spe- 
cies frequent  in  the  Gres  de  Beauchamp,  and  even  in  the  inferior  Cal- 
caire  Grossier.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  example,  among  the 
highly  elevated  and  contorted  strata  of  the  Alps,  of  marine  beds  of  pas- 
sage of  the  period  under  consideration,  remarkable  for  many  reasons, 

^  Description  des  Animaux  sans  Yertdbres,  &c.    Paris,  1857,  p.  17. 
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and,  among  others,  for  the  profusion  of  nummulites  in  association  with 
shells  characteristic  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands.  This  association  has 
obliterated  one  of  the  supposed  distinguishing  characters  of  the  beds 
above  and  below  the  gypseous  scries,  for  nummulites  have  never  been 
traced  in  Belgium,  French  Flanders,  England,  or  Germany,  above  the 
zone  of  Cerithium  plicatum^  or  if  so,  in  extremely  small  numbers,  and 
as  exceptional  cases.  It  was  also  thought  by  many  geologists  ihat  the 
principal  upheaval  or  disturbing  movements  of  the  Alps  occurred  ex- 
actly between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary,  or  between  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  epochs,  as  usually  defined  in  France,  whereas  the  plentiful 
occurrence  of  characteristic  "  Middle  Tertiary"  shells  in  the  Diablerets, 
proves  that  the  greatest  movements  of  the  Alps  belonged  to  an  epoch 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cerithium  plicatum  and  many 
contemporary  species  in  the  Tertiary  seas. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  divide  the  Miocene  strata  of  Europe  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  although  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
such  a  subdivision  will  become  necessary  and  possible.  Meanwhile,  the 
following  modification  of  the  Table  at  pp.  104,  105,  is  proposed,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  substitution  of  the  term  ^  Lower  Miooene"  for 
^  Upper  Eocene,*'  and  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Middle  Eocene  of  the 
same  Table  into  two  parts. 


Proposed  Modification  of  the  Table  of  Foeeiliferous  Strata, 
pp.  104-105. 
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MIOCKHE   PAtJNA   07   THS   BEwIlIK   HILLS,  p.  182. 

Thb  genus  Dinotherium^  so  characteristic  of  the  Falunian  or  Upper 
Miocene  period  in  Europe,  occurs  in  India  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 
But  as  yet  it  has  only  been  found  in  Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  not  among  the  fossils  of  the  SewAlik  or  Sub-Himalayan  Hills, 
as  stated  by  mistake  in  the  text  (p.  182).  Seven  species  of  Sew&lik 
elephants  have  been  alluded  to,  whereas  the  number  is  in  fact  only  five, 
three  of  which  are  referred  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  the  sub-genus  Stegodon^ 
comprising  forms  intennediate  between  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant 
The  hippopotamus  mentioned  in  the  same  page  (182),  belongs  to  the 
6ub-geuus  Hexaprotodonj  a  form  now  extinct  The  Anoplotherium 
posUrogenium^  supposed  when  first  discovered  to  present  a  geueric  link 
between  the  Sew4Iik  fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene  period,  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  species  of  Chalicoiherium  {Anisodon  of  Lartet),  a  genus  of 
pachyderms  intermediate  between  the  Bkinoeeros  and  Anoplothere.  Tlie 
same  genus  occurs  in  Miocene  or  Falunian  strata  at  Sansan,  in  the 
department  of  Ger>,  in  the  South  of  France.  Among  the  Sub-Himalayan 
fossils,  a  giraffe,  camel,  and  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep  chain  of  hills, 
with  deep  ravines,  runs  for  many  hundred  miles  east  and  west 

Fifteen  species  of  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  Paludina,  Melania, 
AmpuUaria,  and  Unio  were  obtained  by  Sir  P.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Fal- 
coner from  the  same  strata,  and,  when  shown  by  them  in  1846  to  the 
late  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  all  extinct  or  un- 
known species,  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  are  still  inhabitants  of 
Indian  rivera.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to  extinct  species  of  Mol- 
lusca  agrees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an  upper  Miocene  or 
Falunian  fauna,  as  cbserved  in  Touraine,  or  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and 
elsewhere. 


DENUDATION  OF  THB  WEALDEN.   (Ch.  XIX.  pp.  271,  285.) 

Denudation  of  the  Wealdcn— Discovery  of  the  Lower  Crag  on  the  summit  of 
the  North  Downs  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  the  19th  chapter,  pp.  271 — 286,  to  prove 
that  the  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  took  place  at  many  successive 
periods,  and  at  dates  widely  remote  from  each  other,  some  of  them  an- 
tecedent to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Eocene  strata  of  Great  Britain, 
and  others  so  late  as  the  Pliocene  epoch,  have  lately  received  an  uuex- 
pected  confirmation,  for  Mr.  Prestwich  has  announced  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  (January  2l8t,  IgjS?)  the  discovery  of  marine  sands 
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of  the  crng  period,  resting  on  the  summit  of  the  North  Downs  at  tui- 
0U8  points  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking.  These  ferruginous  sands 
include  layers  of  iron  sandstone,  and  of  quartzose  sand,  with  flint  peb* 
bleS)  and  occasioaally  green  earth,  the  whole  deposit  resembling  pre- 
cisely in  mineral  character  the  sands  of  Diest^  in  Belgium,  vhich  have 
long  been  considered  as  of  the  same  age  as  the  older  crag  of  Suffolk. 
The  same  Terebratula  grandu^  which  abounds  in  the  English  crag,  and 
in  the  sands  of  Diest ;  and  the  casts  of  Astarie^  Pyruloy  and  other  fo6- 
sils,  concur  with  the  mineral  character  of  the  beds  to  prove  the  con- 
temporaneous origin  of  these  British  and  Belgian  strata.  At  Paddles- 
worth,  4  miles  W.N.W,  of  Folkestone,  the  irony  sands,  above  mentioned, 
rest  on  an  older  flint  gravel,  at  an  elevation  of  between  600  and  700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  chalk  escarpment.  Some 
idea  of  their  exact  position  may  be  gained  by  the  reader  by  supposing 
them  placed  on  the  heights  marked  by  the  strong  black  line  above  fig. 
3,  in  the  woodcut  321  (p.  272  of  the  text  of  this  edition,  and  4th  edition 
p.  243),  or  he  may  suppose  the  tertiary  outlier  6,  ^g,  329  (p.  282  of  this 
edition),  to  consist  of  Coralline  crag^  instead  of  being  a  mass  of  Eocene 
day  and  sand. 

It  follows  from  such  fiicts,  that  although  the  first  elevation  of  the 
Wealdcn  took  place,  as  shown  in  the  19th  chapter,  in  the  early  Eocene, 
or  partly,  perhaps,  in  the  cretaceouB  period ;  and  although  much  denu- 
dation was  then  effected,  yet  the  same  area  was  again  submerged  dnring 
the  Older  Pliocene  epoch.  The  latest  denudation,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  present  escarpmentsi  were  brought  about  af^er  the  sea  had  become 
already  peopled  with  species  of  mollusca,  half  of  which  are  still  living. 
The  great  upheaval  of  land  in  the  Wealden  area,  thns  proved  to  be 
subsequent  in  date  to  the  Lower  Crag,  may,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  obaervei^ 
help  to  explain  the  difference  observed  in  the  fauna  and  climate  of  the 
several  successive  crag  peiiods  (see  above,  p.  630) ;  for  we  may  now  with 
more  confidence  assume  that  the  sea  of  the  Coralline  Crag  was  open  to 
the  south,  so  that  shells  of  southern  forms  lived  in  it,  until  at  lengtb, 
the  bed  of  th.^t  sea  having  upraised  650  or  700  feet,  all  commnnicstion 
with  warmer  latitudes  was  cut  off,  and  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  ac- 
quired its  more  boreal  character. 

We  also  learn  from  these  recent  discoveries  how  impossible  it  may 
often  be  to  demonstrate  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  any  given  area 
by  organic  remains,  or  by  sea-beaches.  Long  and  diligent  inquiries  had 
been  made  before  the  year  1856,  for  sea  shells  of  recent  or  crag  species, 
and  for  the  signs  of  old  sea  margins  within  the  Wealden  area,  or  on 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  map  (p.  272  of  this  edition,  and  p.  242,  4th 
edition),  and  on  the  chalk  downs  and  tertiary  area  between  the  Weald 
and  the  Thames  (Nos.  1  and  2,  f6.) ;  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  a  fev 
casts  of  shells  prove  incontestably  the  long  sojourn  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
sea  in  those  very  spaces.  We  must  now,  therefore,  admit  the  retreat  of 
its  waters  to  have  been  an  event  of  times  comparatively  modem.  It 
follows  that  in  many  cases  the  land  may  have  sunk  and  have  emerged 
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again  without  retaining  on  its  surface  any  monuments  of  the  kind 
usually  demanded  as  indispensable  to  warrant  us  in  speculating  on 
marine  denudation  as  a  great  modifying  cause  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe. 


NKW  FOSSIL  UAMMALIA   PROM   THK   PURBECK   OR   UPFBR   OOLITIO 
STRATA    IN   DOR8BT8BIRE. 

Discorery  in  Dorsetshire  of  seven  or  eight  new  genera  of  Mammalia  in  the  Par- 
beck  or  Upper  Oolite  strata — ^First  example  of  a  skull  of  a  Mammifer  from 
Secondary  Rocks — Insectivorous  Marsupials  and  Placentals  and  herbivorous 
Marsupials — Figures  and  descriptions — Light  thrown  on  the  Microlestes  or 
oldest  triassic  Mammifer — General  bearing  of  the  new  facts. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  text  (p.  467)  that  when  the  5th  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  two  years  ago,  six  species  only  of  mammalia  were 
known  in  the  whole  world  from  rocks  older  than  the  Tertiary.  The 
researches  of  36  years  had  been  required  to  bring  these  six  species  to 
light,  fiom  1818,  when  first  a  lower  jaW  from  the  Stoncsfield  Oolite, 
found  10  years  before,  was  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  be  mammalian, 
to  the  year  1854,  when  the  Spalacotkerium  of  Purbeck  was  described 
by  Owen. 

Figures  are  given  at  p.  341  of  two  small  molar  teeth  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  these  six  quadrupeds,  the  Microlestes  of  Plieninger,  found  in  a 
bone-bed  near  Stuttgart  usually  referred  to  the  Upper  Trias,  and  in 
which  Triassic  species  of  fish  and  reptiles  abound.  Figures  are  also 
given  of  the  fossil  lower  jaws  with  teeth  of  three  diminutive  mammalia 
obtained  from  the  inferior  oolite  of  Stonesfield  (pp.  311-12  of  the  text,  and 
368,  4th  ed.),  and  supposed  to  belong  to  insectivorous  creatures,  one  of 
them  at  least  to  a  mareupial  quadruped.  The  remains  of  a  fourth 
British  mammal,  also  consisting  of  a  lower  jaw  from  the  same  locality, 
found  by  (he  Kev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis,  and  made  known  in  September, 
1854,  is  alluded  to  in  a  note  at  p.  457.  Although  small,  it  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  three  species  previously  discovered,  being 
probably  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  Professor  Owen  imagines  it  to  have 
been  of  omnivorous  habits,  and  one  of  the  ungulate  or  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds, allied  to  certain  extinct  genera  of  the  tertiary  period,  called 
ITi/rcLcotkerium,  Microtherium  and  Hyopotamus, 

The  discovery  in  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire,  in  1864,  of  the  Spalacotkerium^ 
a  small  insectivore  allied  to  the  Cape  mole,  is  mentioned  at  p.  295  and 
457,  as  the  first  example  of  a  mammifer  from  those  freshwater  strata. 
In  December  last  (1856)  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Beckles,  F.  G.  S.,  conversed 
with  me  in  London  on  the  desirability  of  quarrying  the  Middle  Purbeck 
in  Durlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring 
the  fossil  contents  of  the  bed  in  which  Mr.  W.  K.  Brodie  had  procured 
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Ihe  Spalacothertum.  The  average  thickness  of  this  stratum  called  No 
93,  or  the  "dirt-bed  "  is  about  6  inches.*  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
middle  Parbeck,  and  consists  of  a  soft  marl,  or  calcareous  mud,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  a  few  insects  with  freshwater  shells  of  several  genera 
(Paludina^  Planorhis^  and  Cyclas),  and  many  reptiles.  As  the  fruit  of 
his  second  day's  excavations  (Dec.  1 1th)  Mr.  Beckles  sent  me  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  mammal  of  a  new  genus,  a  discovery  soon  followed  by  others 
in  rapid  succession,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  were  disin* 
terred  from  an  area  not  exceeding  40  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  in  width, 
the  remains  of  five  or  six  new  species  belonging  to  three  or  four  distinct 
genera,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of  a  hedgehog,  be- 
sides the  entire  skeleton  of  a  crocodile,  the  shell  or  carapace  of  a  fresh- 
water tortoise,  and  some  smaller  reptiles.  While  these  investigations 
were  in  progress,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  of  Swanage  kindly  forwarded  to 
me  at  my  request  the  fossils  which  he  had  been  accumulating  during 
two  years  (1855  and  1856)  from  the  same  thin  bed  in  a  contiguous  area 
no  less  limited  in  its  dimensions.  Besides  reptilian  remains,  there  were 
among  his  acquisitions  three  lower  jaws  of  three  mammalian  species, 
and  Dr.  Falconer,  who  interpreted  for  me  the  meaning  of  these  and 
other  fossils,  as  they  arrived  from  day  to  day,  called  my  attention  to  one 
slab  in  which  was  seen  the  upper  portion  of  a  skull,  consisting  of  the 
two  parietal  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  the  sagittal 
crest  well  marked,  as  also  the  connection  with  the  frontals  and  the  oc- 
cipital crest.  Although  the  lateral  and  basal  portions  of  this  cranium 
are  wanting,  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  agrees  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  living  warm-blooded  quadrupeds,  implying  probably  a  higher 
organization  than  that  of  such  genera  as  the  Stonesfield  Pkaseoloikeritim 
and  Ampkitherium^  though  affording  no  clear  evidence  whether  the 
creature  was  placental  or  marsupial.  It  is  singular  that  this  specimen 
•hould  have  been  the  first  example  ever  seen  of  a  cranium,  or  indeed  of 
any  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mammifer  other  than  a  lower  maxillary 
bone  with  teeth,  from  rocks  more  ancient  than  the  tertiary.  It  supplied 
therefore  a  more  significant  kind  of  evidence  to  the  osteologist  than  had 
previously  been  obtained  of  the  exact  correspondence  in  structure  of 
the  mammalia  of  a  very  remote  period  with  the  higher  types  of  living 
vertebrata. 

In  the  same  slab  with  the  cranium  is  one  entire  side  of  a  lower  jaw 
of  a  quadruped,  for  which  Professor  Owen  proposes  the  generic  name 
of  Triconodon,  It  contains  eight  molars,  a  large  and  prominent  canine, 
and  one  broad  and  thick  incisor.  This  creature  must  hate  been  nearly 
as  large  as  the  common  hedgehog.f 

•  This  so-called  "dirt-bed"  is  designated  as  No.  93  both  In  the  Guide  to  the 
Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Austen  (1852),  and  by  the 
Bev.  0.  Fisher,  in  his  paper  on  the  Purbeck  strata.  Trans.  Carob.  Phil.  See.*, 
vol.  Ix.  (1855).  It  has  not  the  character  of  an  ancient  vegetable  soil,  as  the 
name  would  seem  to  imply. 

t  The  compressed  crowns  of  the  inferior  molars  in  this  Triconodon  have  each 
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Several  other  jaws  with  similar  tricuspid  teeth  of  larger  dimensions, 
found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  indicate  the  existence  of  another  species  of  Tri- 
conodon  of  a  more  elongated  form,  and  about  one-third  larger  in  size. 
From  one  of  these  the  following  evidence  of  its  marsupial  character  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Falconer.  1.  The  plurality  of  true  molars. 
2.  The  strong,  inflected  angular  process.  3.  (And  this  is  considered 
by  him  the  most  significant  of  all),  the  broad,  salient,  everted  rim  of 
the  ridge  which  is  decurrent  on  the  outer  side  from  the  condyle  along 
the  inferior  margin,  exactly  as  in  the  carnivorous  marsupials.  4.  The 
marked  development  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove.  He  also  adds,  that 
these  two  species  of  Triconodon,  from  the  cutting  character  of  their 
teeth,  and  their  comparatively  formidable  canines,  together  with  the 
form  of  the  ascending  ramus,  are  more  like  small  ferine  animals  than 
mere  insectivorous  marsupials.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  fed  ou 
prey  less  minute  than  insects. 

Among  the  jaws  of  many  smaller  insectivora  is  one  allied  to  the  type 
of  the  Stoncsfield  AmpkUherium,  but  generally  distinct.*' 

The  following  observations  by  Professor  Owen,  on  the  genus  Tri- 
conodoHy  extracted  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  January  27, 
1857,  are  not  the  less  interesting  as  having  been  wntten  before  the 
more  decisive  proofs  above  enumerated  of  the  marsupial  characters  of 
Triconodon  had  been  elicited  from  more  perfect  specimens  obtained 
about  a  month  later : — "  The  Purbeck  fossil  (the  smaller  Triconodon) 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Stonesfield  insectivorous  genera,  and  shows 
characters  intermediate  between  Phascolotherium  and  Thj/lacotherium, 
The  three-coned  tooth  presents  the  same  type  as  in  the  molars  of 
these  genera,  but  the  first  and  third  cones  are  developed  to  nearer 
equality  with  the  second  or  mid-cone.  The  cingulum  in  Triconodon 
develops  the  same  front  and  back  talon.  In  the  size  of  the  canine, 
and  in  the  depth  and  other  proportions  of  the  jaw,  Triconodon  resem- 
bles Phascolotherium,  and  so  much  so  in  the  jaw-bone  characters  that 
if  one  be  marsupial  the  other  should  be;  but  I  cannot  get  a  clear 
evidence  of  the  inward  bend  of  the  angle,  or  of  its  extension  back- 
wards. 

"In  the  superior  number  of  molars,  Triconodon  resembles  Thy  la* 
cotheriuniy  and  also  Myrmecobius,  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  somewhat 
similar  type  of  molar  tooth.  The  above-cited  genera  and  Spalacothe- 
rium  have  enough  of  characters  in  common,  so  far  as  regards  mandible 
and  mandibular  teeth,  to  suggest  their  all  belonging  to  the  same  natural 

of  them  three  subcqual  sharp-pointed  cusps,  rising  nearly  vertically  into  the 
same  longitadinal  plane,  with  basal  end  lobules,  but  without  additional  interior 
complication.  They  are  so  arranged,  in  a  continuous  and  compact  series,  as  to 
present  a  uniform  serrated  edge,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. — Dr.  Falconer. 

*  In  this  species  the  lower  jaw  has  an  elongated  slender  ramus,  containing  7 
uniform  back  molars  in  situ,  and  the  empty  alveoli  of  4  or  5  false  molars  in 
front,  together  with  a  prominent  laniariform  tooth.  The  dental  formula  agrees 
numerically  with  that  of  the  Amphitlicrium,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  double- 
rowed  and  complex  arrangement  of  the  crown-cusps. — Dr.  Falconer. 
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group  of  an  insectivorous  and  very  probably  marsupial  family.  Tlie 
character  of  the  calvarium  of  Triconodan  offers  nothing  adverse  to  the 
above  views."* 

Besides  the  mammalia  above  alluded  to,  belonging  to  9  or  10  species 
and  to  6  or  6  genera,  all  of  them  insectivorous  or  predaceoufs  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Deckles  for  having  disentombed  (January  31, 1857,)  the 
remains  of  another  genus  exceedingly  unlike  the  rest,  the  relations  of 

1^1. 


Plagiaulam  BeekUtii^  Fale. 

ThoM  two  flrnres  represent  the  sunie  right  ninius  of  the  lower  Jaw  seen  on  the  oppoelte  min 

ikces  of  a  »plit  stone,  the  two  taken  together  affording  data  for  a  complete  reBtoxBtion  of  the  Jaw. 

Upper  Jlgure  (outer  aide). 
a,  ft,  e'.  Bight  ramus  of  lower  Jaw  magnifled  two  diameters,    a,  &,  outer  aide.    (,  o\  <r,  /,  fan* 
pression  of  inner  aide. 
a.  Incisor. 

ft,  c  Line  of  vertical  IVaotnre  bohind  the  pre-molars. 
d'.  ImprH»ion  of  the  con<l>-le  in  the  matrix. 
«'.  Impression  of  top  of  coronoid  proce>«A. 

/  Section  of  the  anterior  piece  of  the  Jaw  at  the  fracture  b,  e, — a%  Inner  aarfhce;  y,  oat^. 
The  notch  at  tlie  top  is  formed  bj  one  of  the  sockets  of  the  doable-fimgad  true  molar. 
ff.  Section  of  the  iiinder  piece  near  &,  c;  a%  inner:  y,  outer  surftoa. 
o'.  Broken  off  inflected  fold  of  inner  margin  buried  in  the  matrix, 
m.  Sockets  of  two  molars. 

p,  m,  Tliree  prc-molars,  the  third  and  last  divided  by  a  crack. 
Lotcerjtgurs  {inner  Hde). 
a\  d,  Sama  lower  Jaw  on  the  opposite  slab  of  stone ;  ft,  <2,  tf,  iniMr  tide ;  5,  a\  A,  cast  and  in* 
pression  of  outer  side. 
a'.  Outline  of  the  incisor  restored. 
(,  c  Line  of  vertical  fracture. 
«*.  Condyle, 
e.  Goronuid. 

h.  Imjiression  on  the  matrix  of  the  three  pre-molan^ 
i.  Empty  hockets  of  the  two  true  molars, 
n.  Orirtce  of  dentary  canal. 

a,  Indication  or  thu  raised  and  inflected  fold  of  the  posterior  inner  margin. 
k.  Tliird  or  largest  pre-m(»lar,  magnifled  5^  diameters,  i^howing  the  7  diagonal  groorea. 
/.  Oirroponding  pre-molar  in  the  recent  Australian  Hypsiprymnos  Gaimanii,  showing  the 
7  vertical  grooves,  magoifleil  8^  diameters. 

o  Allusion  is  here  mode  to  the  crown  of  the  skull  before  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  same  slab.  In  tlie  text,  at  p.  295,  I  have  cited  the  opinion  given 
by  Professor  Owen  in  1854  (sec  Geol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  431),  that  the 
Spalacotherium  was  "  more  nearly  allied  to  the  placental  than  to  the  mareupial 
insectlvora,"  an  opinion  which,  as  will  be  seen,  he  is  now  disposed  to  modify. 
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which  to  the  liviog  kangaroo-rat  were  immediately  recognized  by  Dr. 
Falconer  on  its  first  arrival  in  London.* 

No  less  than  10  species  of  the  living  genus  Hypsiprymnus^  com- 
monly called  the  kangaroo-rat,  and  referred  by  Waterhouse  to  the  Ma- 
crepodidoBf  or  kangaroo  family,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of 
Australia,  feeding  on  plants  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  differ  from  all 
other  quadrupeds,  consists  in  their  having  a  single  large  pre-molar,  the 
enamel  of  which  is  furrowed  with  7  vertical  grooves  (see  Z,  ^g.  1,  where 
the  pre-molar  of  the  recent  Hypsiprymnus  Oatmardi  is  represented). 

The  largest  pre-molar  in  the  fossil  genus  exhibits  in  like  manner 
seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their  termination  a  similar  serrated 
edge  in  the  crown ;  but  their  direction  is  diagonal,  a  distinction,  says 
Dr.  Falconer,  which  is  "  trivial,  not  typical." 

As  these  oblique  furrows  form  so  marked  a  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  teeth,  Dr.  Falconer  has  proposed  for  the  fossil  the  generic  name 
of  Plagiaulax,  The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  incisor  a,  figs.  1 
and  2,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking  similarity  to  Hypsiprymnus,     Never- 
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Plaglaidaa  minor^  Falo. 
(Magnified  4  di&meters.) 
All  tbe  te«th  In  thti  spedmen  are  tn  place  and  well  preserved.    The  hinder  part  of  the  Jair- 
bone,  with  the  ascending  ramus  and  posterior  angle,  are  broken  awaj-. 

a,  b.  Right  ramus  of  lower  jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  magnified  4  diameters. 

a.  Incisor  wfcli  point  brolcen  off.    a',  impression  of  same,  showing  that  the  inner  side,  netr 

tlie  apex  was  hollowed  oat  in  a  lonxitudinal  direction. 

b.  Offi»et  of  coronoid,  the  rest  of  which  is  wanting, 
m.  The  two  true  molars. 

p,  fit.  The  fonr  pre-molars. 

c  The  first  molar,  magnified  S  diameters. 

Upper  figure,  the  crown.  Lower  figure,  side  view. 

d  *'»cond  molar,  crown  and  side  view, 
tf.  Btraiglit  lino  indicating  the  length  of  the  Jaw,  natural  size. 

theless,  the  more  sudden  Upward  curve  of  this  incisor,  especially  in 
the  larger  species,  as  well  as  the  number  and  characters  of  the  other 
teeth,  and  the  shortening  compression  and  depth  of  the  jaw,  taken 
together  with  the  backward  projection  of  the  condyle  (rf,  ^g.  1),  indi- 
cate a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of  Plagiaulax  from  that  of  the  living 
kangaroo-rats. 

o  All  the  information  concerning  the  natural  history,  osteology,  and  affinities 
of  Plagiaulax  given  in  the  following  pages,  is  extracted  from  a  more  detailed 
paper  by  Dr.  Falconer,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Geological  Society,  the 
MS.  copy  of  which  had  been  liberally  plactid  at  the  author's  disposal. 
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Our  knowledge  is  at  present  confined  to  two  specimens  of  lower 
jaws,*  evidently  referable  to  two  distinct  species,  extremely  uneqaal 
in  size,  and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  largest,  P,  Becklesii  (fig.  1), 
was  about  as  big  as  the  English  squirrel  or  the  flying  phalanger  of 
Australia  {Petaurus  AustraliSy  Waterhouse).  The  skeleton  of  this 
phalanger  (named  P,  maerums^  No.  1849,  Museum  of  College  of  Sur- 
geons) measures  15  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  more 
than  11  inches  long.  The  smaller  fossil  (P.  mincr^  fig.  2),  having 
only  half  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  other,  was  probably  only  1-1 2th 
of  its  bulk.  To  the  geologist,  however,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  two,  as  Dr.  Falconer  has  recc^- 
^'^  *•  nized  in  its  two  back  molars  (c,  rf,  %g,  2)  an 

unmistakable  resemblance  to   those    of  the 
Triassic  Microlestes  (&,  c,  fig.  8). 

Of  this  most  ancient  of  known  fossil  mam- 
malia an  account  is  given  in  the  text  at  p. 

"^ipillntn^cf  "J^^m'^u.^'^^p^^   ^^^  ^'^^^  illustrations,  among  which,  how- 
Trias  of  wjriembursr.  ever,  there  was  no  figure  of  the  crown  of 

b.  Crown  of  the  Rmallor  molar  (^    ^v       ,  ,  i  •   i     •  i  i    i        •  i 

fl^.  441,  D.  841,  of  th«  text)  the  larger  molar,  which  is  now  added,  with 
c  cSwn  of^urper  tooth  (fljt  443  »  Dcw  illustration  of  the  crown  of  the  smaller 

b'rl1^in"o{i'Cgn?Lil:*''"^  tooth.  No  naturalist  on  the  Continent  to 
whom  I  had  previously  shown  casts  and 
drawings  of  these  teeth,  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjecture 
as  to  its  affinities.  Plieninger  considered  it  to  be  predaceons,  whence 
the  name;  others  fancied  they  saw  some  likeness  in  the  form  of  its 
grinders  to  those  of  an  omnivorous  pachyderm,  as  well  as  of  an  Insec- 
tivore ;  while  Professor  Owen,  at  once  recognizing  the  mammalian  char- 
acter of  the  double-fanged  teeth,  said  they  were  distinct  from  any  type 
known  to  him.  When  these  grinders  of  Microlestes  (fig.  3)  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  Plagiaulaz  minor  (rf,  c,  fig.  2),  the  reader  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Falconer,  that  *^had  they  all  been  found  detached  in  the 
same  slab  they  might  have  been  taken  for  back  and  front,  or  for  upper 
and  lower  teeth  of  the  same  or  some  cognate  species,  the  essential 
characters  of  the  crown  being  identical  ;f  whereas,  had  the  last  molar 
and  last  pre-molar  of  Plagiaulax  been  found  fossil  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  taken  for  teeth  not 
merely  of  diflFerent  genera,  but  even  of  different  orders  of  mammalia.*^ 

Two  principal  questions,  observes  Dr.  Falconer,  deserve  our  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  Plagiaulax;  namely,  first,  Was  it  raar- 

*  Three  additional  specimens  of  P.  Beddetn  have  since  arrived,  some  with 
the  two  back  molars  entire.  They  confirm  all  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages,  and  especially  the  affinity  of  Plagiaulax  and  Microlestea. 

t  llie  last  back  molar,  whether  of  Mu^oUsia  or  Plagiauiaz,  has  two  opposed 
longitudinal  marginal  ridges,  more  or  less  lobed  or  crenated,  and  separated  by 
a  depressed  disk.  In  the  next  or  larger  molar  of  Plagiaulax,  the  cusps  are  not 
symmetrical  on  the  two  sides,  there  being  two  on  the  inner,  and  only  one  alter- 
nating lobe  on  the  outer ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  laiget 
imperfect  tooth  of  Microlettet  (e,  fig.  8). 
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supialf  secondly,  Was  it  herbivorous?  The  general  resemblance  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  to  those  of  the  living  Kangaroo-rats  raises  at  once  a 
8ti*ong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  on  both  these  points. 
There  is,  as  before  noticed,  a  distinct  indication  in  the  fossil  of  a  bend- 
ing inwards,  or  towards  the  observer,  of  the  posterior  inner  margin  of 
jaw  o,  fig.  1  (lower  figure),  stretching  from  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  dentary  foramen  n.  The  significance  of  this  character  will  be  ap* 
preciated  by  referring  to  what  was  said  of  such  an  inflection  in  reference 
to  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  (p.  311,  figs.  379-381).  In  both  spe- 
cies the  true  molars  are  limited  to  two ;  yet  the  jaw  of  P.  Becklesii 
was  clearly  that  of  an  adult^  having  its  full  complement  of  teeth.  This 
is  an  unexpected  number  in  a  quadruped  inferred  to  be  marsupial,  in 
which  tribe  the  normal  number  of  molars  should  be  four.  In  both  spe- 
cies, moreover,  the  true  molars  are  dwarfed  in  size,  as  well  as  reduced 
in  number. 

In  the  Kangaroo-rat  there  is  a  single  grooved  pre-raolar  and  four 
back  molars,  while  in  Plouj/iaulax^  the  true  molars  being  reduced  to 
two,  we  find,  as  if  in  compensation,  three  or  four  grooved  pre-molars. 
In  the  pigmy  flying  opossum  of  Australia  (Acrobata  pygmcBo)  there  is 
an  analogous  development  of  pre-molars  with  a  reduction  of  the  back 
grinders  to  three ;  and  in  the  Sub-genus  Dromicia,  or  pigmy  phalanger, 
there  are  four  pre-molars,  while  the  back  molars  are  reduced  to  three. 
In  the  living  Myrmecohius*  the  true  molars  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
normal  number ;  while  in  the  fossil  Plagiaulax  they  are  few  and  rudi- 
mentary, fewer  even  than  in  any  of  the  placental  herbivora.  It  is  true 
that  in  general  form  the  coronoid  («,  fig.  1)  of  Plagiaulax  resembles 
more  that  of  the  predaceous  marsupials,  and  of  Datymnis  especially, 
than  of  the  herbivorous  families ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  less  ele- 
vated, and  its  surface  of  less  area,  than  in  the  predaceous  genera,  whether 
marsupial  or  placental. 

The  condyle  {d^  fig.  1),  which  is  well  preserved,  is  remarkable  for  its 
depressed  position, — a  character  which,  considered  apart  from  all  the 
rest,  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate  a  beast  of  prey ;  but  it  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  another  peculiarity  without  example,  so  far  as  Dr.  Fal- 
coner is  aware,  among  the  predaceous  genera,  whether  marsupial  or 
placental ;  viz.,  the  long  neck  and  horizontal  projection  of  the  condyle 
d  behind  the  coronoid  e.  The  other  leading  indications  imply  a  vege- 
table feeder ;  viz.,  the  limited  surface  and  moderate  elevation  of  the 
coronoid  above  the  plane  of  the  teeth,  the  feeble  development  of  the  in- 
flected margin,  the  absence  of  a  thick  angular  process,  the  advanced 
position  of  the  orifice  of  the  dentary  canal  (n,  fig.  1),  and  the  offset  of 
the  inflected  margin  above  it.  These  characters,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  teeth,  would  place  the  Plagiaulax  with  the  vegetable 
feeders;  and  the  exceptional  position  of  the  condyle  may  be  a  special 
modification,  having  reference  to  the  abnormal  character  of  the  teeth ; 

o  A  figure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  this  quadruped  is  given  in  my  Principles  of 
Geology,  ch.  ix.  p.  188,  9th  ed. 
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t.  e.,  the  excessive  development  of  the  pre-molars  and  the  redaced  nnm* 
her  and  size  of  the  true  molars. 

"  The  condyle  of  Plagiaulax^  therefore,"  observes  Falconer,  "  incnl' 
cates  an  emphatic  warning  against  too  much  stress  being  laid  upon  any 
single  character  in  Palaeontological  determinations."  And  he  adds  that 
"this  ancient  fossil  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  affinity  to  the  existing 
Kangaroo-rat  of  Australia,  but  also  as  seeming  to  furnish  a  crucial  test 
of  the  soundness,  in  some  respects,  of  certain  generalizations  which  have 
been  put  forward  respecting  the  order  of  the  successive  appearance  of 
mammalia  upon  the  suiface  of  the  earth.  It  is  mainttuned  by  some 
British  palseontologists  and  comparative  physiologists  of  high  authority, 
that,  while  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  serial  progressive  development 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  another 
order  of  development  or  passage,  viz.,  from  the  general  to  the  special,  as 
we  pass  from  the  oldest  tertiaiy  to  the  modern  period.  It  is  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  mammalia  of  the  Eocene  Period 
assimilated  more  to  the  general  archetype  and  embryonic  condition  of 
vertebrate  organization,  while  the  mammalia  of  later  times  successively 
furnish  examples  of  increasing  deviation  from  the  original  or  normal 
type  as  well  as  of  special  adaptation.  Among  other  arguments,  they  in- 
sist that  the  earliest  Eocene  mammalia,  both  herbivorous  and  carnivo- 
rous, possessed  in  most  cases  the  full  complement  of  teeth  ;  while  forms 
characteristic  of  later  times,  such  as  the  Felidm  and  Ruminantia^  are 
remarkable  for  special  suppressiou  of  these  organs.  If  the  generalizalion 
were  really  of  as  wide  an  application  as  has  been  claimed  tor  it,  we  ought, 
in  every  great  family  of  the  mammalia,  to  find  evidence  of  closer  adher- 
ence to  the  archetype  the  further  we  recede  in  time.  But  so  iiar  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  P^^iat/ /ax,  the  oldest  well-ascertained  herbiv- 
orous mammal,  presents  to  us  the  most  special  exception  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  range  of  mai-supialia,  fossil  or  recent.  It  had  the 
smallest  number  of  true  molars  of  any  known  genus  in  that  sub-class ; 
thus  exhibiting  at  the  most  distant  end  of  the  chain  the  veiy  charactera 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  assumed  law,  we  ought  only  to  have 
found  in  ^^oine  type  of  existing  marsupials." 

While  the  MS.  of  these  pages  was  preparing  for  the  press  ^February 
10,  1857),  piirt  of  the  cranium  of  a  mammal  was  received  from  Mr. 
Beckles,  comprising  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones  and  teeth,  with 
the  intermediate  palate  crushed,  of  a  small  insectivore.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  jaw  the  whole  series  of  molar  teeth  and  the  incisors  are  seen. 
The  griudei's  are  more  numerous,  but  the  dental  characters,  says  Dr. 
Falconer,  bear  a  relation  to  those  of  the  insectivorous  gemis  Ericulus^ 
peculiar  fo  Madagascar,  and  from  the  general  bearing  of  the  evidence, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  fossil  was  a  minute  Placental  Insectivore.*^ 

^  Although  the  teeth  differ  considerably  in  shape  from  those  of  the  other 
Purbeck  fossils,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  creiiture  may  be  the  same  as  some 
of  the  minuter  species  above  alluded  to,  and  known  as  yet  only  by  their  lower 
jaws. 
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This  was  the  first  example  of  an  upper  jaw  with  teeth  of  a  fossil  mam- 
mal obtained  from  any  secondary  rock,  and  only  five*  such  jaws  were 
procured  by  Mr.  Beckles  when  the  entire  number  found  by  him  had 
amounted  (March  20th)  to  twenty-eight  The  other  seven  specimens 
found  at  Purbeck  by  Mr.  Brodie,  consisted  in  like  manner  of  lower  jaws ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ten  specimens  (belonging  to  four  spe- 
cies) of  oolitic  mammalia  hitherto  discovered  at  Stonesfield. 

That  between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  or  sides  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth 
should  have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata,  and  with  them  only  five  upper 
maxillaries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  separate  cranium,  will  natu- 
rally excite  surprise.f  There  are  no  examples  of  an  entire  skeleton,  nor 
of  any  considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposition.  In  several  por- 
tions of  the  Purbeck  matrix  there  are  detached  bones,  often  much  de- 
composed, and  fragments  of  others  apparently  mammalian ;  but,  if  all 
of  them  were  restored,  they  would  scarcely  suffice  to  complete  the  five 
skeletons  to  which  the  five  upper  maxillaries  above  alluded  to  belonged. 
As  the  average  number  of  pieces  in  each  mammalian  skeleton  is  about 
250,  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  missing  bones ;  and  when  we 
endeavor  to  account  for  their  absence,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge 
in  speculations  like  those  once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when 
he  tried  to  solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield  : — "  The  coi^pses," 
he  said,  "  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  distended  by 
gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw  hanging  loose,  and 
sometimes  it  has  dropped  oflf.  The  rest  of  the  body  may  then  be  drifted 
elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  be  swallowed  entire  by  a  predaccous 
reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  ichthyosaur  or  a  shark.'^ 

We  may  also  suppose  that  when  fish  or  other  aquatic  animals  attack 
a  decaying  carcass,  whether  it  be  floating  or  has  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
they  will  first  devour  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  flesh.  A  lower 
jaw,  consisting  of  little  else  than  bones  and  teeth,  will  be  neglected,  and 
becoming  detached,  may  be  drifted  away  by  a  current  of  moderate  ve- 
locity, and  buried  apart  from  the  other  bones  in  sand  or  mud. 

Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Beckles  (March  19th),  is  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  small,  adult,  predaceous  quadruped,  with  a  robust  canine  and 
only  six  molars,  differing  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  its  other  characters, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  extends,  from  the  marsupial  type. 

The  small  average  size  of  the  species  as  yet  made  out  is  worthy  of 
notice,  the  two  largest  of  them  not  exceeding  by  more  than  a  third  the 

^  The  second  of  these  is  a  fragment  of  the  facial  part  of  the  cranium  of  Tri- 
conodon,  received  from  Mr.  Beckles,  February  18th.  It  consists  of  the  right 
nuudllary  bone,  contiunlng  some  of  the  molar  ieeth,  together  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  palate  uncrushed. 

t  As  specimens  of  mammalia  are  arriving  weekly  from  Mr.  Beckles,  we  may 
expect  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  species,  before  his  labors  terminate.  To  gain  access  to  these 
treasures,  be  has  already  at  his  own  cost  removed  nearly  3000  tons'  weight  of 
stone  overlying  the  bed  No.  93. 
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dimensions  of  the  common  hedgehog  or  the  squirrel.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Falconer  observes,  that  in  the  Miocene  freshwater  deposit  of  Seiasan, 
in  the  Department  of  Gers,  near  the  Pyrenees  (so  well  explored  by  M. 
Lartet),  there  is  a  layer  in  the  marginal  part  of  the  basin  in  which  the 
bones  of  diminutive  mammalia,  such  as  shrews  and  others,  are  mixed 
with  remains  of  frogs  in  profusion  ;  while  in  a  more  central  part  of  the 
same  basin,  entire  carcasses  of  the  Mastodon  and  other  huge  animals  oc- 
cur. In  like  manner  the  thin  layer  No.  93  in  Purbeck  may  represent 
the  shallow  margin  of  a  river,  lake,  or  lagoon,  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
which  fossil  animals  of  greater  size  may  be  preserved. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  fossils  collected  by  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Beckles, 
including  the  original  Spalacothei-ium^  together  with  a  lower  jaw  be- 
longing to  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  and  communicated  to  me  by  Prof. 
Owen,  it  appears  that  we  now  possess  (March  14th)  the  evidence  of 
about  fourteen  species  of  mammalia  from  the  Middle  Purbeck,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  remains  of  the  highest  osteological  interest,  respect- 
ing which  no  opinion  can  be  hazarded  until  they  have  been  studied  more 
in  detail.  They  belong  to  eight  or  nine  genera,  some  insectivorous  or 
predaceous,  others  having  afSnities  as  yet  doubtful,  and  one  of  a  purely 
herbivorous  type,  allied  to  the  Kangaroo-rat  of  Australia.  Some  of  the 
predaceous  species  were  marsupial,  some  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Falconer,  probably  placental. 

As  all  of  them  have  been  obtained  from  an  area  less  than  500  square 
yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single  stratum  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
thick,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole  lived  together  in  the  same 
region,  and  in  all  likelihood  they  constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
mammalia  which  inhabited  the  lands  drained  by  one  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. They  afford  the  first  positive  proof  as  yet  obtained  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  with  that 
ample  development  of  reptile  life  which  marks  all  the  periods  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and  with  a  gymnospermons 
flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  cycads  and  conifers 
predominated  over  all  kinds  of  plants,  except  the  ferns,  so  far  at  least 
as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speaL 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how  con- 
spicuous a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mammalian  species  of  the 
Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared  with  those  of  other  forma- 
tions more  ancient  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  help  him  to  appreciate  the  enormous  hiatus  in  the  history  of  fossil 
mammalia,  which  at  present  occurs  between  the  Purbeck  and  Eocene 
Periods.* 

o  In  drawing  up  this  table  I  have  been  assisted  by  Professor  Owen,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British,  and  by  ISIM.  Lartet  and  Hubert  in  reference  to  the  fossil 
mammalia  of  the  French  Eocene  strata.  There  are,  besides,  several  undescribed 
species  in  the  collection  of  the  two  last-mentioned  paleontologists,  or  in  mu- 
seums known  to  them  ;  and  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  Eocene  continental 
localities  out  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  age  of  the  deposits  is  too  little  known  to 
allow  us  to  include  their  fossils  in  the  Table. 
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Tkbtiabt. 


Smokdabt. 


Bagshot   Beds,   Calcaire  Grossier,  and ) 
Upper  Soissonnais  of  Cuisse-Inmotte.  ) 

London  Clay,  including  the  Kyson  Sand.. 


Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  knovm  Species  of  Fossil  Mamma- 
Ha  from  Strata  older  than  the  Paris  Oypsum^  or  than  the  Bemhrid^ 
Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Headon  Series   and  Beds  between  the"!  r  im?^  i-  v 

Barton  Clay  and  Sables  de  Beauchamp 0 

{16  French. 
1  English. 
8  U.  States.^ 
7     All  English. 
Plastic  Clay  and  Lignite oj    ^  Fr^jch.^ 

Sables  de  Bracheux 1     French.t 

Thanet  Sands  and  Lower  Landenian  of  I  ^v 

.     Belgium \  " 

Maestricht  Chalk 0 

White  Chalk 0 

Chalk  Marl 0 

Upper  Green  Sand 0 

Gault 0 

Lower  Green  Sand 0 

Weald  Clay,  &c 0 

Hastings  Sand 0 

Upper  Purbeck  Oolite 0 

Middle  Purbeck  Oolite 14  Eng.  (Purbeck). 

Lower  Purbeck  Oolite 0 

Portland  Oolite 0 

Kimmeridge  Clay 0 

Coral  Rag 0 

Oxford  Clay 0 

Great  Oolite 4  Eng.  (Stonesfield). 

Inferior  Oolite 0 

Lias 0. 

^PPO'TrUa irj^„T&). 

Middle 0 

Lower 0 

Permian 0 

__  Carboniferous 0 

^93MAXT,      -I  Silurian 0 

Cambrian 0 


After  what  has  been  said  at  the  close  of  the  27th  chapter,  pp.  45 Y, 
459,  and  at  p.  402,  ch.  xxv.,  I  have  little  to  add  in  regard  to  the  bear- 
ing of  these  discoveries  in  Purbeck  on  some  geological  theories  hastily 
embraced,  in  favor  of  the  non-existence  or  scarcity,  at  particular  periods, 
of  certidn  classes  of  air-breathing  animals,  on  the  ground  of  our  not 
happening  at  present  to  have  met  with  any  fossil  representatives  of  the 
same.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands 
there  are  certain  layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  footr 
prints  of  quadrupeds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and  traced  by 

o  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  in  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some 
zoologists  to  three  species. 

t  The  Sables  de  Brachenx,  although  somewhat  older  than  the  Plastic  clay  are 
supposed  b/Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  newer  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  They  have 
yielded  at  La  Fdre  the  Ardoeyon  (Pakeoeym)  primamu^  the  oldest  known  tertiary 
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him  in  the  same  set  of  rocks  tb rough  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
They  appear  to  belong  to  3  or  4  species  of  reptiles,  but  no  one  of  them 
to  any  warm-blooded  quadruped.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  us,  when  we  fail  in  like  manner  to  detect  mammalian  foot- 
prints in  older  rocks  (such  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone),  to  refrain  from 
inferring  that  quadrupeds,  other  than  reptilian,  did  not  exist  or  pre-exist 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck  strata  con- 
sists in  this : — They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intercalated 
brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  fresh  wateivorigin ;  they  are  160  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  well  searched  by  skilful  collectors,  and  by  the  late 
Edward  Forbes  in  particular,  who  studied  them  for  months  consecu- 
tively. They  have  been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each  stratum 
recorded  separately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Great 
Britain.  They  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes, 
each  characterized  by  the  same  genera  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  and 
cy prides,  but  these  genera  being  represented  in  each  group  by  different 
species ;  they  have  yielded  insects  of  many  orders,  and  the  fruits  of 
several  plants ;  and  lastly,  they  contain  "  dirt  beds,"  or  old  terrestrial 
surfaces  and  soils  at  different  levels,  in  some  of  which  erect  trunks  and 
stumps  of  cycads  and  conifers,  with  their  roots  still  attached  to  them, 
are  preserved.  Yet  when  the  geologist  inquires  if  any  land  animals  of 
a  higher  grade  than  reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods, 
the  rocks  are  all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness, 
and  this  single  page  of  the  earth^s  history  suddenly  reveals  to  us  in  a 
few  weeks  the  memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that 
they  already  outnumber  those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiaiy 
series,  and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  to- 
gether! 

It  is  remarked  by  Professor  Owen  that  many  of  the  Purbeck  Insec- 
tivora  belong  to  the  same  natural  family  as  those  of  Stonesfield.  Some 
at  least  of  them  were  Marsupials,  and  Dr.  Falconer  has  pointed  oat 
that  the  Plagiaulax  of  Purbeck,  an  herbivorous  marsupial,  was  so  much 
allied  to  the  Microlestes  of  the  Trias  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  that  that 
more  ancient  roammifer  was  likewise  a  pouched  quadruped,  having  some 
affinity  to  the  living  Kangaroo-rat 

In  Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands  about  100  species  of  mar- 
supials exist,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  placentals  (bats  and 
rodents),  while  the  fossil  species  of  that  continent  show  that  kangaroos, 
wombats,  Tasmanian  wolves  (or  Thyladves)^  dasyures,  and  other  mar- 
supials of  species  now  extinct,  preceded  the  present  creation.  Although 
the  localities  of  Stuttgardt,  Stonesfield,  and  Purbeck,  do  not  relate  to 
an  area  larger  than  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  yet  there  may 
have  prevailed^  during  the  Oolitic  period,  throughout  a  much  wider 
space  in  European  latitudes,  certain  geographical  and  climatal  condi- 
tions and  a  peculiar  vegetation,  favorable  to  a  fauna  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  present  Antipodes  than  to  that  of  modern  Europe.  During 
the  Upper  Triassic,  the  Liassic,  and  Oolitic  epochs,  one  assemblage  of 
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snch  qtiadrupeds  may  have  succeeded  to  another,  until  at  a  later  era, 
and  after  the  interval  marked  by  the  Wealden  and  Cretaceous  rocks^ 
another  and  a  different  geographical  state  of  things  being  established, 
the  tertiary  mammalia  of  Europe  entered  on  the  stage  and  occupied  the 
same  area. 

The  advocates,  however,  of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development 
will  offer  a  different  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  They  will  refer  the 
large  admixture  of  marsupials  in  the  Stonesfield  and  Purbeck  fauna  to 
chronological  rather  than  to  climatal  conditions, — ^to  the  age  of  the 
planet  rather  than  to  the  state  of  a  portion  of  its  dry  land.  In  the 
Triassic  and  Oolitic  periods  they  will  say  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  creation  or  development  of  more  highly  organized  beings.  Ex- 
perience must  test  and  determine  the  soundness  of  these  theoretical 
views.  In  the  mean  while  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  while 
Australia  suppoits  at  present  100  species  of  marsupials,  the  rest  of  the 
continents  and  islands  of  the  globe  are  tenanted  by  about  1,700  species 
of  mammalia,  of  which  only  46  are  marsupials  (namely,  the  opossums 
of  North  and  South  America),  and  in  like  manner  there  flourished  in 
the  Pliocene  period  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  so  far  as  we 
yet  know,  a  placental  fauna,  consisting  of  species  now  for  the  most  part 
extinct,  which  was  coeval  with  the  extinct  Pliocene  marsupials  of  Aus- 
tralia. Such  facts,  although  far  to  limited  to  enable  us  to  generalize 
with  confidence,  seem  rather  to  imply  that  at  certain  periods  of  thj 
past,  as  in  our  own  days,  the  predominance  of  certain  families  of  terres- 
trial mammalia  has  had  more  to  do  with  conditions  of  space  than  of 
time ;  or  in  other  words,  has  been  more  governed  by  geographical  cir- 
cumstances than  by  a  law  of  successive  development  of  higher  and 
higher  grades  of  organization,  in  proportion  as  the  planet  grew  older. 


OISCOTBRT     OF    MAMMALIAN    REMAINS     IN     ROCKS    OF    HIGH   ANTIQUITT 
IN    NORTH    CAROLINA,   UNITED   STATES. 

Although  only  six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  Purbeck  mammals  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Supplement, 
a  remarkable  addition  has  already  been  made  during  this  short  interval 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographical  range  of  Secondary 
Mammalia.  Dr.  Emmons,  in  the  newly  published  volume  of  his  *^  Amer- 
ican Geology"  (Part  VI.  p.  93),  announces  that  last  year  (1856)  he 
met  with  three  lower  jaws  of  an  insectivorous  mammal  in  the  Chatham 
Coal-field  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  given  a  figure  of  the  outside  of 
the  ramus  of  one  of  these  jaws,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  con- 
taining ten  molai-s  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and  three  incisors. 
The  three  posterior  molars  are  tricuspid,  as  in  Spalacotherium ;  the 
four  next,  multicuspid ;  and  the  throe  anterior  ones  are  simple,  conical, 
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and  slender.  The  incisors  are  separated,  as  in  Phcaeololherium^ — a 
marsupial  characteristic.  The  structural  form  of  the  jaw,  according  ta 
Dr.  Emmons's  figure,  shows  some  points  of  analogy  with  Spalacotkeriutn, 
and  some  of  difference. 

Dr.  Emmons  has  named  the  fossil  Dromaiherium  sylvestre.  He  refen 
the  strata  in  which  it  was  entombed  to  the  Permian  period,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  contain  the  remains  of  Thecodont  Saurians ;  but,  as  fossil 
species  of  this  family  of  reptiles  have  been  met  with  in  the  Upper  Trias 
of  Wirtemberg,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  this  argument  This  fossil 
may  at  least  claim  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  Richmond  coal-field, 
in  Virginia,  described  in  the  text,  at  p.  330.  If  so,  the  Dromatherium 
would  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  series,  older  than  the 
Stonesfield  Slate ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  representatives  of  the  mammalian  class  yet  discovered* 


UPPKR  TRI46   OF  THB   XA8TSRH    ALPS   (p.  333). 

Rdcognition  of  a  Marine  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Trias  in  the  Am  trian  Alps- 
True  position  of  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstatt  Beds — 800  new  species  of  triaaric 
Hollusca  and  Badiata^Llnks  thus  supplied  for  connecting  the  Palieozoic  and 
Neozoic  founas. 

The  true  position  in  the  series  of  certain  Alpine  rocks  called  *^the  St 
Cassian  beds"  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion,  but  the 
researches  of  many  eminent  geologists,  among  others  MM.  Yon  Bnch, 
R  de  Beaumont,  Murchison,  and  Sedgwick,  and  in  Switzerland,  MM. 
Escher  and  Merian,  and  more  lately  in  Austria,  MM.  Yon  Hauer,  Suess, 
and  Homes,  have  shown  that  these  rocks  are  unquestionably  referable 
to  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  Hall- 
statt beds  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Austrian  Alps  correspond  in  age 
with  the  St.  Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity.  By  these  discov- 
eries we  become  acquainted,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  with  a  rich 
marine  fauna  belonging  to  a  period  previously  believed  to  be  very  barren 
of  organic  remains,  because  in  England,  France,  and  Northern  Germany, 
the  Upper  Trias  is  chiefly  represented  by  beds  of  fresh  or  bracb'sh 
water  origin.  Mr.  Edward  Suess,  of  Yienna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  memoirs  on  the  rocks  in  question,  has  favored  me  with  the 
following  summary  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Hallst;itt  beds  in 
the  Austrian  Alps,  which  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  travelling  in  the 
autumn  of  1856,  of  verifying  in  company  with  Mr.  Giimbel,  of  Municji. 

The  uppermost  strata  first  enumerated  immediately  underlie  the 
Lower  Lias  of  the  Swabian  Jura.  This  lias  is  represented  near  Vienna 
by  a  brown  limestone,  containing  Ammonites  Bucklandi,  A.  Cony- 
bearii,  &c. 
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Infra-liamci?)  Strata  of  the  Austrian  Alpg^  in  descending  Order. 


1    Koessen  beds. 

(Synonyms,  Upper  St. 
Oassian  beds  of  ^her  and 
llerion  ;  Upper  Trias  ?  or 
intermediate  between  Lias 
and  Trias  f) 


2.  Dachstein  beds, 
between  Lias  and 


Trias? 


8.  Hallstaitbeds 
(or  St.  Cassian). 
Tiias. 


Upper 


'  Gray  and  black  limestone  with  calcareous  marls, 
having  a  thickness  of  about  60  feet.  Among 
the  fossils,  Brachiopoda  very  numerous ;  some 
few  species  common  to  the  genuine  Lias  ;  many 
peculiar.  Aviada  corUorta^  Pectm  ValoniensUf 
Cardmm  Rhcelicum,  Avicula  itugquivahois^  l^pir^m- 
,  Munttari,  Dav.  Strata  containing  the  above 
fossils  alternate  with  the  Dachstein  beds,  lying 
next  below. 

White  or  grayish  limestone,  often  in  beds  3  or  4 
feet  thick.  Total  thickness  of  the  formation 
above  2000  feet.  Upper  part  fossiliferous,  with 
some  strata  composed  of  corals.  {Lithodendron.) 
Lower  portion  without  fossils.  Among  the 
characteristic  shells  are  Hemicardium  Wu^aii, 
Megalodon  triquder,  and  other  large  bivalves. 

Red,  pink,  or  white  marble,  from  800  to  1000 
feet  in  thickness,  containing  more  than  800 
species  of  marine  fossils,  for  the  most  part  mol- 
lusca.  Many  species  of  Ortlioceras.  True  Am- 
Tnonitet,  besides  Ceratites  and  Goniatites,  BeUmnites 
(rare),  PorodUa^  PUurotomaria^  IVochus,  Monotit 
tdLinaria,  &c. 


4.  A.  Guttcnstein  beds. 
B.  Werfen  beds, 

base  of  Upper 
Trias?  Lower  Trias 
of  some  geologists. 


A.  Black  and  gray  limestone  "j 
160  feet  thick,  alternating 
with  the  underlying  Wer- 
fen beds. 

B.  Red  and  green  shale  and 
sandstone  with  Salt  and 
Gypsum. 


Among  the  fossils  are 
CeraiUes  caasutmu^  Mya- 
cites  faasamsitf  HaUceUa 
eotUUaf  &c. 


In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  the  Eoessen  and 
Dachstein  beds  are  referred  by  some  to  the  Lias,  by  others  to  the  Trias, 
while  many  consider  thera  to  be  of  intermediate  date.  According  to 
Mr.  Suess,  the  Kocssen  beds  conespond  to  the  tipper  bone-bed  of  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Microlestes  was  found  (sec  p.  341),  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  that  stratum  contains  true  triassic  species  of  reptiles  and 
fish.  On  the  whole,  the  beds  1  and  2  contain  a  very  peculiar  fauna, 
and  Mr.  Suess  remarks  that  some  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  the 
Irish  "  Portrush  beds"  of  Colonel  Portlock,  described  in  his  Report  on 
Londonderry.  The  Koessen  beds  have  been  traced  for  100  geographi- 
cal miles  from  near  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Vienna. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  exact  age  of  the 
beds  Nos.  1  and  2,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  dispute  that  the  Hallstatt 
and  St.  Ca.ssian  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  Keuper  or  Upper  Trias ;  but 
whether  the  Weifen  sandstone,  No.  4,  should  form  part  of  the  same 
series,  or,  as  Von  Hauer  inclines  to  believe,  should  be  classed  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  the  Bunter  or  Lower  Tnas,"  is  still  undetermined.  Tlie 
absence  of  well-characterized  Muschelkalk  fossils  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
renders  this  point  very  difficult  to  decide.  Rich  deposits  of  salt,  asso- 
ciated with  the  Werfen  beds,  incline  some  geologists  to  presume  that 
they  belong  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Should  they  be  classed  as  "  Bunter,'* 
the  Guttenstein  limestone  would  then  correspond  in  position  with  the 
Muschelkalk,  but  no  Muschelkalk  fossils  have  ever  been  met  with  in  it 
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or  in  the  Werfen ;  while,  od  the  other  hand,  the  true  Muschelkalk  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  Italian  Alps  and  in  Hungary,  so  that  all  doubts 
on  this  question  must  very  soon  be  removed. 

Among  the  800  species  of  fossils  of  the  Hallstatt  and  St.  Cassian  beds, 
many  are  still  undescribed ;  some  are  of  new  and  peculiar  genera,  as 
Scoliostoma,  fig.  4,  and  Platystoma^  fig.  5,  among  the  Gasteropoda; 
and  Koninckiay  fig.  6,  among  the  Brachiopoda. 

Fig.  4  Fif.  Ol 


Plafyttoma  SueuU, 

Iloemes. 

From  UdlsteU. 


Flg.1 


Koninckia  Leanhardi^  Wlasmann. 

Ok  Dorsal  view,  natural  size. 

h.  Ventral  view,  part  of  the  converse  ventral  valve  removed  to  show  the  Interior  of  dorail 

valve  and  its  vascular  impressions.    One  of  the  spiral  processes  is  seen  throagh  the 

translucent  shell. 
e.  Section  of  both  valves. 
d.  Interior  of  dorsal  valve,  with  spiral  processes  restored.    (Saees.) 

The  following  table  of  genera  of  marine  shells  from  the  Hallstatt  and 
St  Cassian  beds,  drawn  up  on  the  joint  authority  of  MM.  Suess  and 
Woodward,  shows  how  many  connecting  links  between  the  fauna  of 
primary  and  secondary  rocks  are  now  supplied  by  the  Upper  Trias. 

Genera  of  Fossil  Mollusca  in  the  St,  Cassian  and  Hallstatt  Beds. 


Characteristic  Triassie  Qenera. 
Ceratites. 
Scoliostoma    (or     Oxh- 

learia). 
Katicella. 
Platystonxa. 
Isoarca. 
Pleurophortis. 
Myophoria. 
Monotis. 
Koninckia. 


Common  to  Older  Rocks. 

Cyrtoceras. 

Orthoceras. 

Goniatit€8. 

<^Loxonema. 

<>HolopeIla. 

Murcbisonia. 

Euomphalas. 

Porcellia. 

oMegalodon. 

Cyrtia. 

The  genera  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Suess,  the 
rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Woodward  from  fossils  of  the  St.  Cassian  rocks  in  the  British 
Museum. 


Common  to  Newer  Boeki. 

Ammonites. 

^Belemnites. 

<*Nerinaea. 

Opis. 

Cardita. 

Trigonia. 

Myoconchns. 

Ottrea.     1  sp. 

Plicatula. 

Thecidium. 
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The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  genera  which 
are  characteristic  of  Paleozoic  strata.  The  second  shows  those  genera 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or 
as  reaching  their  maximum  of  development  at  this  era.  The  third  col 
umn  marks  the  fii-st  appearance  of  genera  destined  to  become  more 
abundant  in  later  ages. 

As  the  Orthoceras  has  never  been  met  with  in  the  marine  Muschel- 
kalk,  much  surprise  was  naturally  felt  at  first  when  7  or  8  species  of  the 
genus  were  detected  in  the  Hallstatt  beds.  Among  them  are  some  of 
large  dimensions,  associated  with  large  Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a 
form  never  seen  before  so  low  in  the  series,  while  the  orthoceras  had 
never  been  seen  so  high  ;  although  the  latter  genus  has  since  been  met 
with  in  tlie  Adnet,  or  Lower  Lias  strata  of  Austria.  We  can  now  no 
longer  doubt  that,  should  we  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
an  equally  rich  marine  fauna  of  the  age  of  the  Bunter  sandstone  or 
Lower  Trias,  the  great  discordance  between  Paleozoic  and  Neozoic  forms 
would  almost  disappear,  and  the  distance  in  time  between  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  eras  would  be  very  much  lessened  in  the  estimate  of  every 
geologist 


ON   THB   SUPPOSED   EVIDENCE   OF   PHiENOGAMOUS   PLANTS   (noT   GTMNO- 
SPERMS)    IN    THB   COAL   FORMATION  (p.  d7l). 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  hitherto  the  botanist  has  obtained 
from  strata  older  than  the  Wealden  a  single  well-determined  specimen 
of  any  flowering  plants  except  Gyranosperms,  such  as  Conifers  and  Cy- 
cads.  Hence  some  imagine  that  the  most  highly  organized  structures 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  first  created  or  developed  in  geological 
periods  comparatively  modern,  although  the  antholite  of  the  coal  (of 
which  a  figure  is  given  at  p.  371)  was  classed  by  Lindley,  so  long  ago 
as  1835,  as  allied  to  the  Bronieliaceoe.  Mr.  Charles  Bunbury  called 
my  attention  lately  to  an  antholite  in  his  collection  from  the  Newcastle 
coal-field,  which  he  compared  to  Antholyza,  an  Irideous  genus,  and  on 
which  Dr.  Hooker,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  has  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

"  Kew,  Feb.  18,  1857. 

"After  a  careful  examination  of  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Antholiihes 
Piicaimice  which  you  have  placed  in  my  hands,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
withdrawing  the  opinion  which  I  formerly  expressed  to  you  (Manual, 
5th  ed.,  p.  371)  of  the  possible  coniferous  relation  of  the  genus  Antko- 
Hikes.  All  the  specimens  I  had  previously  examined  were  very  imper- 
fect, and  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  the  so-called  flowers  being 
tufts  of  young  leaves  like  those  of  the  larch.  In  the  specimen  now  be- 
fore me,  these  organs  are  far  more  perfect,  and  confirm  (as  positively  as 
such  materials  can)  Lindley ^s  idea  that  Antholithes  is  the  spike  of  a  very 
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highly-organized  flowering  plant  in  full  flower.  The  specimen,  as  yon 
are  aware,  presents  no  structure ;  it  is  an  impression,  and  therefore  I  can 
only  judge  of  its  possible  affinities  from  appearances.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  known  amongst  Cryptogamic  plants  having  the  most 
remote  resemblance  to  this  Antkolithes,  nor  amongst  Gymnospermous 
Phaenogams,  but  there  are,  both  amongst  Monocotyledons  and  Dico- 
tyledons, genera  to  which  it  may  plausibly  be  compared.  I  allude  in 
the  former  class  to  genera  of  BronieliaceoB,  Scitaminea,  and  Orchidtm; 
in  the  latter  to  Lahiatm^  Lobeliacece^  and  some  others.  Upon  the  whole» 
the  resemblance  is  strongest  to  BromeUacece,  amongst  which  the  genua 
PUcaimia  is  ranked,  and  which  suggested  the  specific  name  to  Lindley.* 
Another  antholito,  apparently  of  a  diflferent  species,  found  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  in  the  coal  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Morris  under  the  name  of  Anthoiites  anomalus^  is  figured  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  pi.  zxxviii. 
fig.  5).  It  is  quite  unlike  any  thing  known  in  the  Gymnospermous  or 
Cryptogamous  classes,  and  greatly  resembles,  in  what  is  supposed  to  he 
the  evolution  of  its  floral  organs,  the  ordinary  phsnogamous  type. 
Nevertheless,  as  both  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and  Dr.  Hooker  still  regard 
certain  terminal  appendages  belonging  to  it  as  enigmatical,  we  cannot 
declare  that  the  affinities  of  this  curious  genus  are  yet  made  out. 


SILURIAN   AND   CAMBRIAN   E0CK8,   AND   M.    BARRANDe'b   THBOBT 
OV   COLONIES. 

Since  I  alluded  in  the  text  (p.  441)  to  M.  Barrande's  discoveries  in 
Bohemia,  in  reference  to  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  I  have  enjoyed,  during 
the  summer  of  1856,  the  high  privilege  of  visiting  in  his  company  the 
field  of  his  successful  labors  near  Prague,  of  observing  the  order  and 
succession  of  the  rocks  as  interpreted  by  him,  and  of  inspecting  the  vast 
collections  which  he  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  These  stores  are  comparable  in  number  and  importance  rather 
to  the  results  of  a  Government  survey  than  to  the  acquisitions  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  More  than  1600  species  of  fossil  invertebrata,  previously 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of-  a  few  of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  all  be- 
longing to  strata  older  than  the  Devonian,  have  rewarded  his  skilful  search. 

M.  Barrande  has  shown,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  the  fauna  called  by 
him  primordial,  a  fauna  contemporaneous  in  date  with  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Great  Britain,  was  also  coeval  with  the  fossils  of  the  Alum 
Schists,  and  limestones  of  Sweden,  so  well  described  by  M.  Angelin. 
In  both  countries,  this  fauna,  the  most  ancient  yet  known,  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  trilobites,  scarce  any  progress  having  yet  been 
made  in  bringing  to  light  any  molluscs  and  echinoderms  of  the  samei 
period.     Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  show  that  distinct  natural 
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history  provinces  existed  at  those  very  remote  times  in  Scandinavia, 
Bohemia,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Of  Trilobites,  27  species  have  teen  found  in  Bohemia  in  these  "pri^ 
mordial^  beds,  71  in  Scandinavia,  12  in  America,  and  10  in  England,  all 
referable  to  the  same  group  of  genera,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
species  being  common  to  the  different  areas.  The  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versality of  a  primeval  fauna,  once  so  popular,  is  thus  completely  and 
forever  overthrown.  If  it  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  paleontolo- 
gists, it  is  probably  because  of  the  wide  range  of  certain  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  era.  But  besides  that  every  day  demonstrates  this  case  to 
be  exceptional,  it  has  also  become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  is  caused  partly  by  the  predominance  in  that  ancient  flora 
of  ferns  and  LycopodiacesB,  orders  of  which  the  living  species  are  dif 
fused  over  as  wide  a  space,  and  partly  by  the  abundance  of  plants  like 
the  SigillarisB,  of  which  there  are  no  living  analogues.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  coniferaa  of  the  carboniferous  era  had  a  more  extensive 
range  than  the  living  species  of  the  same  class. 

Not  only  in  the  eailiest  known  paleozoic  epoch  h&s  M.  Barrande  now 
shown  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  inhabited  separate  regions, 
but  also  that  the  same  law  prevailed  in  as  marked  a  degree  during  the 
times  of  his  second  and  third  faunas,  or  when  rocks  of  the  age  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  of  England  were  formed.  At  these  periods, 
not  only  peculiar  species  of  Crustaceans,  but  Cephalopods  also,  and 
other  moll usks,  as  well  as  corals,  flourished;  one  set  in  Bohemia,  an- 
other in  Scandinavia,  and  others  in  the  several  great  regions  before 
enumerated ;  in  a  word,  wherever  these  ancient  strata  have  been  care- 
fully studied. 

But  if  separate  portions  of  the  earth  have  at  every  former  era  been 
simultaneously  peopled  by  distinct  sets  of  marine  species,  owing  to 
vaiiations  in  climate,  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  mineral  nature  of  its 
bottom,  or  by  reason  of  the  position  of  continents  and  the  larger  islands, 
and  many  other  conditions  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  there 
.  must  at  every  former  period  have  been  points  where  distinct  zoological 
provinces  were  parted  from  each  other  by  abrupt  and  narrow  barriers, 
resembling  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  distinct  marine  fauna  now  prevails  on  each  side  of  those 
narrow  belts  of  land,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  slight  subsidence  of  the 
earth's  crust,  to  the  amount  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet,  could  cause  one 
host  of  species  to  invade  the  territory  of  another ;  and  it  might,  there- 
fore, have  naturally  been  asked,  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  such 
invasions  having  been  effected  during  those  reiterated  upheavals  and 
subsidences  to  which  geology  bears  testimony.  M.  Barrande  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  distinct  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  for  he 
has  detected  near  the  upper  limits  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Bohe- 
mia (in  his  etage  D,)  an  intercalated  and  lenticular-shaped  mass  of  fos- 
siliferous  rock,  containing  organic  remains,  almost  all  of  them  specifi- 
cally identical   with   fossils  found   in  the   overlying  Upper  Silurian 
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deposits.  To  this  intrusive  fauna  he  has  given  the  name  of  "•  a  colony,^ 
a  nanae  somewhat  ambiguous,  perhaps,  yet  which  faithfully  expresses 
one  part  of  his  theory,  namely,  that  we  have  here  an  exemplification  of 
a  contemporaneous  fauna,  nearly  allied  to  his  third  fauna  £,  or  the 
Upper  Silurian,  which  during  the  deposition  of  tlie  strata  D,  obtained 
for  a  time  a  settlement  within  the  Bohemian  area,  and  was  afterwards 
expelled,  to  reappear,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  under  a  slightly  altered 
aspect  The  following  is  a  copy  of  th%  section  by  which  M.  Barrande 
illustrates  this  doctrine  of  colonies,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  geo- 
logical sequence  and  position  of  the  rocks,  I  have  verified  on  the  spot. 

Section  through  the  bastn-skaped  Silurian  Strata  of  (he  Centre  of 
Bohemia. — Barranf*e. 


D.  Lover  Bilorlgn,  with  fossils  of  the  Sd  fknn*  of  Barrande,  ooeval  wiUi  LUndeilo  flags  of 
Marchison. 

tf  i  to  <2  5b  Bobdivlsion  of  the  iame. 
£  1.  Colony  or  intercalated  hed^  with  fossils  specifieally  identici],  for  the  moet  part,  with 

those  of  £  SL 
E8.  \ 

Q       V  Subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  with  foeslb  of  the  8d  Atnna  of  Barrande 

IL    3 

i.  Trap  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  £  2,  and  of  which  some  also  occur  in  the 
deposit  £  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  styled  E  by  M.  Bairande,  but  which  I  shall 
call  E  1,  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  strata  d  4,  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  D,  so  dcjiignated  by  Barrande.  The  fauna  proper  to  E  1  contains 
as  may  as  65  species,  five  of  them  peculiar,  or  not  known  elsewhere; 
two  common  to  tlie  fauna  of  d  4,  in  which  they  are  intercalated ;  and 
the  remaining  58  common  to  the  base  of  Barrande's  third  or  Upper 
Silurian  fauna,  which  I  have  designated  as  E  2. 

The  late  Edward  Forbes,  when  commenting  on  this  doctrine  of  colo- 
nies, observed  that  if  accepted  it  would  materially  aflfect  the  value  of 
the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  as  determining  the  age  and  sequence 
of  geological  formations,  since  the  proposition  involves  the  introduction 
of  a  group  of  species  that  experience  has  shown  normally  to  belong  to 
a  later  and  distinct  formation,  not  merely  among  and  mixed  with  the 
fauna  of  an  earlier  stage,  but  amid  and  separate  from  that  fauna.*  Pro- 
fessor Foibes,  therefore,  while  expressing  the  highest  admiration  of  M.Bar- 
rande's  talents  and  labors,  questions  the  accuracy  of  his  geological  facts, 
remarking  **  that  in  a  disturbed  Silurian  country  where  the  strata  lie  at 
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very  high  angles,  and  where  there  are  probably  conyolutions  and  con- 
tortions of  the  beds,  there  may  be  such  overturns  as  would  cause  the 
appearance  of  sti'ata  containing  newer  fossils  to  lie  under  and  amid 
those  containing  older  ones."  But  had  my  late  friend  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Prague,  he  would  have  learnt  that  the  strata  there  are  not  in 
a  state  of  Alpine  confusion,  and  he  would  readily  have  convinced  himself 
that  so  able  an  observer  as  M.  Barrande  had  not  been  in  any  way  deceived. 
In  &ct,  the  order  of  superposition  is  not  obscure ;  and  besides,  there  is 
one  spot  in  the  suburbs  of  Prague  which  I  examined,  where  the  inter- 
calated colonial  formation  E  1  is  reduced  in  thickness  to  6  inches,  and 
where  nevertheless  it  is  quite  distinguishable  by  its  organic  contents, 
although,  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  there  occurs  hero  a  slight 
blending  of  the  distinct  faunas,  two  species  of  6?  4  being  associated  with 
a  great  number  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  £  1. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  phenomena  ?  The  facts  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  partly,  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nse  of  the  terra  "  colony ;"  partly  for  want  of  distinct 
names  for  the  two  periods,  or  subdivisions  of  time,  E  1  and  E  2.  The 
facts,  indeed,  themselves  are  by  no  means  simple,  since  they  relate,  first, 
to  the  alternate  colonization  of  a  certain  area  by  two  distinct  nations  of 
species;  secondly,  to  a  continuaf  change  of  character  undergone  by 
each  of  the  contemporaneous  nations,  in  consequence  of  the  dying  out 
of  old  species  and  the  births  or  first  appearances  of  new  ones.  M.  Bar- 
rande has  been  treated  very  much  as  an  antiquary  would  be  should  he 
pretend  to  have  found  monumental  evidence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony 
established  on  Roman  ground  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Justinian ; 
whereas,  there  is  really  no  such  anachronism  in  the  paleontological 
facts,  as  exhibited  in  Bohemia,  and  as  described  by  the  author  of  the 
•*  Colonial"  theory.  He  simply  tells  ns,  in  regard  to  the  colony  E  1, 
that  out  of  63  species,  5  are  peculiar  to  it  where  it  is  in  its  full 
strength, — in  other  words,  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  species  of 
E  1  and  of  E  2,  amounting  to  about  8  or  9  per  cent,  indicating  a  change  of 
no  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  fauna  in  the  interval  between  E  1 
and  E  2,  to  say  nothing  of  such  discordance  as  would  certainly  be  found 
to  exist  when  the  rarity  of  particular  species  of  the  first  period  came  to 
be  contrasted  with  their  abundance  in  E  2,  and  vice  versd. 

Before  a  geologist  is  entitled  to  regard  this  case  as  abnormal,  or  not 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  known  to  have  governed  the  fluctuations  of 
the  organic  world  in  bygone  ages,  he  must  show  that  the  fauna  called 
D  underwent  much  greater  alterations  than  did  the  fauna  of  the  mother- 
country  of  E  1  and  E  2  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  deposit  E  1 
and  that  called  E  2, — ^in  other  words,  he  ought  to  show  that  more  than 
a  twelfth  of  the  species  of  D  died  out,  and  more  than  8  or  9  in  100  of 
new  species  came  in,  in  the  interval  separating  d  4  and  d  5.  Now,  so 
far  as  I  have  learnt  from  M.  Barrande,  no  details  have  as  yet  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  fossils  of  these  two  subdivisions  sufficiently  minute 
to  entitle  any  one  to  infer  that  the  rate  of  fluctuation  of  the  two  faunas, 
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within  the  period  alluded  to,  was  very  unequal.  In  the  course  of  the 
interval  between  £  1  and  E  2,  strata  of  micaceous  shale  and  sandstone 
of  the  system  D,  more  than  3,000  feet  thick,  were  deposited  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  accumulation  of  this  immense  mass  of  rock  some  species  dis- 
appeared, while  many  survived  and  are  common  to  d  4  and  d  5 ;  other 
fossils  being  peculjar  to  each  of  those  subdivisions  respectively. 

Trap  rocks  accompany  the  ^  Colonial  beds'*  £  1,  and  are  decidedly 
of  contemporaneous  origin.  Occasionally  an  orthoceras  may  be  seen 
involved  in  the  greenstone,  while  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  trap 
are  intermixed  with  the  fossils  of  the  colony. 

Again,  there  are  other  intrusions  of  similar  igneous  rocks  at  the  base 
of  £  2,  and  M.  Barrande  with  good  reason  appeals  to  these  volcanic 
appearances  as  lending  support  to  his  hypothesis  of  former  changes  of 
level,  by  which  a  barrier  of  land  may  have  been  lowered  for  a  time  so 
as  to  allow  currents  of  salt-water  flowing  from  the  northeast  to  intro- 
duce the  fauna  £  1  into  the  region  previously  occupied  by  D ;  and  a 
recurrence,  he  remarks,  of  similar  oscillations  may  afterwards  have 
caused  the  retreat  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  return  of 
most  of  them  when  the  fauna  £  2  obtained  its  permanent  footing  in 
Bohemia.  Warm  currents,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  pq|uring  into  a  colder 
sen,  might  carry  with  them  a  whole  i^semblage  of  species  fitted  for  a 
more  elevated  temperature,  and  capable  of  superseding  the  natives  of  a 
colder  sea,  while  colder  currents  invading  a  warmer  sea  might  give  rise 
to  analogous  phenomena.  In  each  case  along  the  edges  of  the  space 
thus  colonized,  some  members  of  the  old  native  fauna  might  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  new-comers  ;  and  this  may  explain  why,  when 
the  deposit  E  1  thins  out  to  a  few  inches,  some  species  of  D  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  £  1. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  in  E  2  (a  calcareous  formation  only  500 
feet  in  tliickness),  no  less  than  900  species  of  fossil  invertebrata  have 
been  found  by  M.  Barrande.  This  set  of  strata  passes  upwards  into  F, 
and  this  again  into  G,  and  G  into  H,  each  having,  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, so  many  species  in  common,  that  M.  Barrande  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  regard  the  whole  as  one  system  ;  yet  such  is  the  aggregate 
result  of  continual  changes,  that  when  the  two  extremes  of  the  series 
are  contrasted,  there  is  only  1  per  cent,  common  to  £  2  and  H. 

Many  important  conclusions  will  follow  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts  and  reasonings  above  set  forth.  M.  Barrande  has  himself 
remarked,  that,  before  his  discoveries  were  made,  a  geologist,  finding  in 
some  part  of  Europe  to  the  northeast  of  Prague,  rocks  characterized  by 
the  fossils  of  £  1,  would  ceitainly  have  regarded  them  as  Upper  Silu- 
rian, instead  of  assigning  them  to  their  true  era,  viz.  that  of  D  or  the 
Lower  Silurian.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fauna  D,  after  it  was  locally 
exterminated  in  the  region  of  Prague,  still  continued  to  flourish  else- 
where under  a  slightly  modified  form  which  might,  in  accordance  with 
M.  Barrande's  nomenclature,  be  styled  d  6 — such  a  fauna  might  cer- 
tainly be  mistaken  for  one  of  Lower  Silurian  date,  although,  in  truth, 
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contemporaneous  with  strata  generally  classed  by  geologists  as  Upper 
Silariaa. 

The  imagination  may  well  take  alarm  at  the  confusion  which  we  may 
expect  to  encounter  in  settling  sundry  questions  of  Geok)gical  chronol- 
ogy, when  we  have  to  deal  with  ancient  deposits  found  on  the  frontiers 
of  distinct  Natural  History  provinces.  But  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  all  this  ambiguity  will  arise  out  of  the  strict  agreement  prevailing 
between  the  present  and  ancient  condition  of  the  globe,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  changes  of  its  surface,  whether  tliey  be  those  of  the  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  world.  So  long  as  we  feel  sure  that  in  existing  na- 
ture we  have  a  key  for  interpreting  the  mysteries  of  the  past,  we  need 
never  despair ;  whereas,  had  the  causes  acting  in  the  remoter  ages  differ- 
ed either  in  kind  or  degree  from  those  now  operating,  our  science  must 
forever  have  continued  one  of  mere  conjecture  and  ingenious  speculation. 


AKTIQUITT   OF   7088IL  BIRDS    (p.  456). 

Since  the  table  printed  at  p.  456  was  compiled  (in  1854),  the  records 
of  this  great  class  of  Vertebrata  can  be  carried  back  somewhat  farther 
in  time,  or  one  step  lower  down  in  the  Tertiary  series.  Early  in  1855 
the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich  in  size 
wore  found  at  Meudon  near  Pans,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Gastomis  Parisiensis  has  been  assigned,  ap- 
pears, from  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Hebert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to 
an  extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading  land- 
birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species.* 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes  as  the 
Argile  Plastique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of  corresponding 
age  near  London,  should  never  have  afforded  any  vestige  of  a  feathered 
biped  previously  to  the  year  1855,  shows  what  diligent  search  and  what 
skill  in  osteological  interpretation  are  required  before  the  existence  of 
birds  of  remote  ages  can  be  proved  by  more  decisive  evidence  than  their 
supposed  foot-prints. . 

o  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  204, 1856. 
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....  siliceux,  225. 
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C*mra  marble,  691 .  612. 

CaryophylUa  ect9pito»a,  bed  of,  in  Sicily,  15T 

Castrogiovanni,  bent  strata  near.  53. 

Catalonia,  volcanlo  region  of,  581. 

Catenopora  Mo/Mrcidet,  Wenlock,  485. 
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Cerithium  ciru;tum^  80 ;  C.  roneavuviy  811. 

....  eUgaru,  C  plicatum,  198 ;  C.  melanoid 
220. 

Ctrrut  aleea,  tooth  ot  166. 

C*'8traeion  PhiUippi  (recent).  Jaw  o^  249. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds,  286. 

. . . .,  pinnacle  of,  near  Sherriogbam,  184 

....  ofFaxoe,  2S& 

.  ..,  white,  fossils  of,  26,245. 

.  ..,  white,  section  ot,  289. 

.   . .,  white,  extent  and  origin  of,  240L 

. . . .,  white,  animal  origin  of,  241. 

,  pebbles  in,  241. 

. . . .,  difference  oi;  in  North  and  Sooth  Enropcw 
252. 

cllfh.  Inland,  on  Seine,  268. 

....,  needles  of,  in  Normandy,  269. 

....  flints,  bed  ot,  near  Barcombe,  2S6u 

Chama  »quamo9a^  eocene,  212. 
Chambers,  Mr.,  on  Qlen  Koy,  83. 
Cbamisso,  cited,  242. 

Chara Oitttica  (recent^  C  medicagtnukLSii 

a  tuberetUaia,  209. 
Charm,  in  freshwater  strata,  81. 

. . . .,  in  flints  of  Cantal,  2ii5k 

,  in  Eocene  strata  of  France,  194 

in  Purbeck  beds,  295. 

Charles  worth,  Mr.  E.,  on  Crag,  163. 

. . . .,  on  Stonesfield  maramifer,  457. 

Charpentier,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  146, 149. 

ChtifvtheHum,  footprints  of;  887, 897. 

Chfloni<in^  footsteps  of;  418. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits,  88. 

Chiastolite-slate,  590. 

Chili,  earthquake  in,  61. 

. . . .,  gold-mines  in,  468. 

Chiloe,  rocks  drifted  fh>m  Andes  to,  150l 

CfiimtBra  momAroHti  (recent),  822. 

Chlorito-schbt,  8,  589. 

Christiania,  dike  near,  479. 

. . . .,  passage  of  granite  into  tnp-rookB  at,  564 

. . . .,  granite  near,  570. 

. . . .,  gneiss  near,  570. 

. . . .,  intrusion  of  granite  Into  beds  near,  670. 

Chronological  gronpe,  102. 

....  table  of  f<wslliferoas  strata,  104 

Cidaria  coronata,  coral-rag,  808. 

Cindor-bed,  Purbeck,  298. 

Cladocora  tUUaria,  pliocene,  157. 

Cia.<«iflcation  of  rocks  and  strata,  2, 10, 104 

Claiborne,  marine  shells  of;  282. 

Clausen.  Mr.,  on  Brasil  caves,  164. 

(tausUia  bidens^  Rhine  valley,  80. 

Ciavulina  corrugcUa^  eocene,  227.  " 

Clay,  defined,  11. 

Clay-slate,  8,  589. 

Clay-iroDstone,  886. 

Clays,  plastic,  219. 

Cleavage  of  rocks,  601.  604 

Climate  ot  drift-period,  145. 

....  of  coal -period,  895. 

Clinkstone,  or  phonoiite,  472. 

Clinton  group,  Silurian,  United  States,  445. 

Clymenia  UnearU,  Devonian.  421. 

Coal,  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  yIowoI;  8NI 

. . . .,  conversion  of  lignite,  into  394 

.....  how  formed,  872. 

....,  Insects  in,  8S5. 

858,859. 
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Ooil  min*,  nmt  Lyons,  874 

Nora  Scotta,  time  required  for  Its  growth, 

888b 

....,ooHlicfttBr(>r«;,8U. 

....  period,  climate  of.  995. 

....  plpeSf  danger  oC  378. 

....  Beama,  continalty  ot,  8Mb 

....  strata,  footprints  of  rrptlles  in,  897. 

. .. .,  zigzag  flexures  ot,  near  Mona,  08. 

Ooal-fleld  at  Burdiehoase,  Sh«. 

oolitic,  of  Richmond,  Virislnia,  880. 

....  of  Ashby-de-la-Zoaeii,  99. 
....  of  Yorkshire,  fnesils  ot,  8H<^ 

United  Stetes,  diagram  ot  83S. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  beetles  in  coal  of,  885^ 
. .. .,  fo»*iI  cones  In.  S<8. 
.  .  .y  coal-measures  o^  f>86. 

faults  In,  62. 

Ooehliodu*  coniorius.  teeth  oi,  409. 

Cockfleld  Fell,  rocks  Altered  by  dike*,  4S1. 

CalacaniJiu9  gntnultiUt*.  scale  ot,  854. 

OalitrhynehfUi,  sword  of.  81ft. 

Colchester.  Mr ,  on  mammalia  at  Kyson,  219. 

Color  in  shells  of  mountain-MmestoDet  AML 

Columbia,  Vlnegnr  Kiver  ot,  Ml 

Cdme,  ravine  in  lava  of,  55(1. 

Concretionary  structure,  87. 

Condensation  of  rock-material,  88L 

Q>fi«oraidne,  Purbeck,  800. 

Cones  in  Yal  di  Noto^  488. 

....  and  crater^  461. 

....  and  cratens  absence  of.  In  England,  8. 

Conglomerate,  or  puildlng-stone,  11,  47. 

....  dolomitic, 854. 

Coniferous  trees,  fossil,  888. 

Connecticut,  valley  of  the.  848. 

....  beds,  antiquity  oC  849. 

Conrad,  Mr.,  on  cretaceous  rueka,  855. 

Consolidation  of  straU,  88. 

ConocsphalM  ttriatM.  Cambrian,  450. 

OonuUiria  omata,  Devonian,  4^8. 

Oonus  dtp^ditu*.  eocene,  81  8l 

Conybeare,  Mr,  cited.  64s  ^,  878,  818. 

. . . .,  on  Plesiosaurufi.  821. 

. . . .,  on  oolite  and  lias,  889. 

.....  onterm  Poikilitlc,  838. 

,  on  crooodile^  217. 

Cook,  Capt..  on  Kucus  rgantaua,  848. 
Ooproliten  in  chalk,  241. 
Coralline  Crag,  fossils  in.  17a 
Coral  Islands  and  reefti,  84,  48. 
....  rag  of  oolite,  802. 

Corals,  Deyonlan,  geographloal  distribution  ot, 
428. 

of  Devonian  system,  488. 

Corals  of  Devonian  strata  In  United  States,  427. 

....  in  Wenlock  formation,  43Sl 

OordU,  nsotaic  type  qf,  408. 

. . . .,  paleotoio  typfi  of,  408. 

CbrbuUi  alaUk,  Purbeck,  868. 

....  pitum,  eocene,  108. 

Corinth,  corrosion  of  rooks  by  gaaes  near,  099. 

Combrash  of  lower  oolite,  805. 

Cumean,  or  nphanlte,  472. 

Cornwall,  clay  in,  12;  granlte-velns  in,  589,598. 

. . . .,  mineral-yeins  in,  620,  622. 

....,  tin  of,  newer  than  Irish  copper,  688. 

Cotta,  Dr.  B.,  on  grsnite  lu  Saxony,  588. 

Crag,  coralline,  fossils  In,  170. 

....,  comparison  offaluns  and,  177. 

....,  fluvlo-marlne,  Norwich,  154. 

Crags  of  Suffolk,  red  and  coralline,  110, 168L 

Craigleith  fossil  trees.  40. 

....  quarry,  slanting  tree  in,  878. 

Crania,  attactied  Vi  KvMnu%,  8& 

....  PaHAiertJiit,  chalk,  246. 

OraMaUUa  tut&ita,  eocene,  818. 

Cratufifui  Omalii,  coralline  crag,  171. 

Crater  of  Island  of  St  Paul,  509. 

Creepe  In  coal-mines  described,  58. 

Oedneria  In  qnador^andstein,  26& 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  Pyrenees,  579. 

....  group,  884. 

....  group,  flora  of;  365. 


Cretaoaons  stratA  In  Somth  Ametiea  and  IMIiu 
255. 

....  period,  plntonic  rocks  ol^  579. 

....  volcanic  n>cka,  555. 

....  rocks  In  United  Statai,  25C 

,  lower,  858u 

Crinolda,  Silurian,  436. 

CritMlaria  rotulata,  chalk,  26. 

Crocodllea  near  Cuba,  825. 

Croizet,  BL,  on  Auvergne  ftiasll  mammalia,  908^ 

Cromer,  contorted  drlit  near,  IM. 

Crop  out,  term  explained,  55. 

Crust  of  earth  defined,  8. 

Crystalline  limestone.  851. 

....  rocka,  erroneoualy  termed  primitiTO,  9. 

....  rock^  foliation  of;  606. 

....  schists  defined.  7. 

Curral.  valley  In  Madeira,  bow  formed,  518. 

Curved  strata.  47,  49, 185. 

Cutch,  Kunn  ot,  844 

Cuvler,  M.,  on  eocene  formation,  238. 

.....  on  Amphitherlum,  811. 

.....  on  tertiary  strata  near  Paris,  109. 

,  on  fossils  of  MontuMrtre,  228,  S2i. 

CyaUkW  glauca  (recent),  868u 
Cyathina  Bowerbamkiiy  gault.  408. 
Cyathocrinitet  planus,  carbonlferooa,  4i00i 
Oyathocrinu*  earyoorinoideg,  405. 
Cyathophyilum  Jtsaniotum,  408;  C.  cmtpU9> 

eum.  422;  C.  turbinatum,  iSi. 
Cycadeoidea  mfgalophylla,  Pnrbo^  286l 
CyoadUm  eampttut^  0(»llte,  814. 
CjfoUu  anuiicii,  182;  C.  obovata^  28. 
CyclopUri*  Ilibtmiat^  Devonian,  414. 
Cvcloplan  Islands  in  Sicily,  528. 
CfyclotAoma  eUgan*,  pleistocene,  80L 
OylindrtiM  aeutwi,  oolite,  808. 
Cypr<Ba  coecinelloidM,  red  crag.  170. 
Cypride*,  Lower  Purbecks.  296 ;  Middle  Por- 

becka,  294 ;  Upper  Purbecka,  291 ;  Weaiden, 

862. 
Cypridina  9»rraU>-$triata^  Devonian,  481. 
CyprUf  inilata,  ooal,  864. 
Cypris  in  Llaa.  827. 
....  in  Wealden, 262. 
....  in  marl  of  Anvergne,  199. 
....  in  Purbeck  beda.  298, 294, 296w 
Cyr0nacon9obrina,i&\  O.  eunei/ormi$^  UO; 

a  •anUtriata^  198. 
CystidesB  in  Silurian  rocks,  440. 
dythertllay  chalk,  26. 

D^DOXTLOir,  coal-plant,  869. 

Dana.  Mr.,  on  crystalline  limestone,  697. 

.....  on  coral-reef  in  Sandwich  lalands,  i4L 

on  volcanoes  of  Sandwich  IslandSi  ^k, 

498,548. 
DapediiM  ntoniUfer,  sealea  oi;  321. 
Daphnogsns  cinnamom^bUa^  191. 
Dartmoor,  granite  of;  580. 
Darwin,  Mr.,  on  foliation,  608k 
.....cited,  241.  242. 

.....  on  boulders  and  gladeis  In  S.  Amertea,  Idi 
. . . .,  on  cleavage  In  South  America,  606L 
. . . .,  on  coral-Islands  of  Paciflc,  24L 
. ...,  on  dike  In  8L  Helena,  528. 
. . . .,  on  hablta  of  ostrich,  849. 
. . . .,  on  fossils  In  South  America,  154. 

,  on  Fucns  giffanteua.  242. 

. . . .,  on  mdual  rise  of  part  of  S.  America,  41 
.....  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocka,  609. 
. . . .,  on  parallel  road^  87,  {»8. 
. . . .,  on  plutonlo  rocks  of  Andes,  577. 
.....  on  recent  strau  near  Lima,  120. 

,  on  saurians  In  Oalapagoe  Islands,  89Bk 

....,  on  sinking  of  coral-reefla,  46. 

on  Welsh  glaciers,  186. 

Daubony,  Dr.,  on  the  S<»lfiiUra,  595. 

on  volcanoes  in  Auvergne,  508. 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  lias^lc  splrif^rs,  81& 
Dawson,  Mr,  on  coal-plants,  879. 
Dax,  Inland  cliff  at,  72. 
Dean,  forest  of;  coal  In,  895. 
Deane,  Dr.,  on  footprints,  847. 
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]>«cken,  tL  von,  on  gnnite  Toins  in  Oorn- 
wall,  441 :  on  reptiloB  In  Snarbruck  coal-flold, 
89*. 
De  Konlnck,  M.,  cited,  184, 189L 
....,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiariea,  184^ 
Be  In  Becbo,  Sir  IL,  cited,  896,  a»T,  8S7. 
.,  on  Camun  marbles,  612. 
.,on  clay -beds,  829. 
.,  on  clay-ironstone,  886. 
.,  on  ooal-mcasures  near  Swansea,  859. 
.,  on  foesil  treea,  South  Wales,  878w 
...,  on  eranite  of  Dartmoor,  698. 
. . .,  on  mineral  yeins,  628,  626,  629. 
. . .,  on  tenn  sapracretaoeonsi  103. 
•••.on  trap  of  new  red  sandstone  period, 

Deleaae,  M.,  analysis  of  minerals,  476. 

...., on  basalt,  466. 

. . . .,  on  hypersthene  rook,  478. 

. . ..,  on  bypogeno  limestone,  697. 

. . ..,  on  lattriie  of  Antrim,  471. 

. . . .,  on  pyroxene,  466. 

. . . .,  on  serpentine,  474. 

Delnge,  4. 

Denudiition  explained,  66l 

....  of  the  Weald  Valley,  271. 

....,  terraces  ot  In  Sicily,  75. 

. . . .,  of  volcanic  craters,  604.  60T. 

I>erbyshire.  lead-veins  ot,  627. 

J>eshaye8,  M.,  Identification  of  shells,  184. 

....,  on  fowil  shells  in  Hungary,  544. 

. . . .,  on  lower  eocene  shells,  21^ 

,  on  tertiary  clasi-lfication,  115. 

. . . .,  on  upper  marine  strata,  184. 
Besmarest,  on  trappean  rucks.  91. 
Desnoyers,  M^  on  Faluns  of  Tooraine,  111. 
Desor,  M.,  on  giadal  fiiuna  in  Noith  America, 

189. 
I>evonian  system,  term  explained,  419. 
....  series  of  North  Devon,  420. 
....  series  of  Ra^ia,  425. 
....  series  of  United  SUtea,  496. 
De  Wae!,  M.,  on  Antwerp  strata,  178. 
Diagonal,  or  cro<«8  stratifloation,  16L 
Diatomacem  In  trlpolf,  25. 
J>icera9  arUUnum,  8u4u 
Dlcotvledonous  leaves  in  lower  chalk,  266. 
JHdelphif*  Atar<B  (recent),  jaw  ot  811. 
JHdymograpnu  ffeminu»,  D.  MwrehUoni^ 

I>ike  in  St  Helena.  628. 
DUcelocephtaun  Minii€«oieMin^  458. 
Dikes  at  PalagonU  in  Sicily,  629. 
....  defined,  & 

in  Scouand,  477. 

....  of  Somma,  526L 

. . . .,  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre,  476,  488. 

Dllnvlum,  popular  explanation  of  term,  188. 

Dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  166. 

DinotKeHwm  ffiganieunk,  skoll  ot^  176. 

Dinotherlnm  in  India,  182. 

Diorite,  or  greenstone,  467,  472. 

Dip,  term  explained,  63. 

J)iploffrap§u9/oHum,  D.  prMU,  442. 

Dirt-bed  of  Purbeck,  297,  800. 

Dolerlte,  or  greenstone,  466,  4TB. 

Dolomite  defined,  18. 

Dolomitic  conglomerate,  854 

Domite,  or  earihy  trachyte,  478. 

Done,  M.  B.  de,  on  volcanoes  of  Yelay,  652. 

Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer,  134. 

...  in  Ireland,  187. 

...  in  Norfolk,  182. 

...,  meteorites  in.  161. 

...,  northern,  In  Scotland.  180. 

...,  northern,  in  North  Wales,  186. 

...  of  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  Boa* 

Bia,126. 

...  period,  climate  oC  146. 

. . .  period,  subsidence  in,  141. 

...  shells  in  Canada,  140. 
Dudley  limestone,  486i 
....,  shales  of  coal  near,  698. 
Dnfr^noy,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  098. 


DnMnoy,  IL,  on  HlH  of  Oerfcovla,  66& 
DulC  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  old  red,  412. 
Dnnker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  264 
Dura  Ben,  yellow  sandstone  of,  412. 
Dywvler  ringens^  inferior  oolite,  816i 

EcmHODBEMB  of  oonlline  crag,  172. 
E6hino»pharitsa  BaWUeus,  440. 
£ehinw,  with  Crania  attached,  28. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  265. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  Ash  of  marl-slate,  868. 
. . . .,  on  fossil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  849. 
. . . .,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  212. 
,  on  sanrlana  and  flsh  In  new  red  sand* 

stone,  886. 
. . . .,  on  Ichthyo^anms,  822. 
Egg-lUu  hodiM  in  Old  Red  Sandstone,  417. 
Eggs,  fossil,  of  snake.  126. 
Ebrenberg.  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 
....,  on  infhsoria,  26. 

on  Sllnrian  foraminifera,  444. 

Eifel,  volcanoea  oi;  68S-61& 

Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  287. 

EUpluu  primigenitUf  tooth  o^  165l  • 

Elgin,  reptile  of  old  red,  found  near,  41SL 

Eivans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  689. 

.....  term  explained,  681. 

JSncriniUy  plate  of,  overgrown  with  8»rpul4M. 

and  BryoBoa,  807. 
Enerinite  of  Bradford,  807. 
Enorinus  liliifintnie,  884 
Eoctne/oraminiffrHf  227. 
....  formations,  207. 
....  formations  in  England,  206. 
....  granite,  676. 

stratain  France,  194, 222. 

....  strata  in  United  States,  281. 

. . . .,  term  defined,  116. 

. . . .,  upper,  near  Loovain,  Belgium,  176L 

....  volcanic  roeka,  658. 

Eppelsholm,  Dinothtrivm.  ot  176^  191. 

Kqulsetacen  of  coal-period,  864. 

Equitetitet  columnctriti^  888. 

Equisetum  of  Virginian  oolite,  881. 

....  giganteum  of  S.  America,  recent, 364» 

EqutM  cabaUus^  tooth  of,  166. 

Erman  on  meteoric  iron  in  Rossia,  16L 

Errati<»,  Alpine,  146w 

northern  origin  oi^  128. 

JSicftara  disUeha,  chalk,  24a 

JSacharina  oceani,  chalk,  248. 

Escher.  M.,  on  bonlders  of  Jnra,  1491 

Stthetia  f,  Richmond,  U.  &,  88L 

Etna,  deposits  oi;  62&  0 

Bunomia  radiaUk  806. 

Euomphalua  pentoffukihu,  407. 

Euphotlde,  478. 

Eurlte,  664,  690. 

Euritic  porphyry  doseribod,  462. 

Eadraorinua  Briarew,  llaa,  821. 

FALima  of  Tonraine,  111,  ITS. 
Falun^  comparison  of;  and  crag,  177. 
Falnnian  type,  distinctnesa  ol^  from  Eooin^ 

179. 
Falconer,  Dr.,  on  Bew&lik  HlUa,  183. 
Falkland  Islands,  8a 
Farnham.  phosphate  of  lime  near,  261. 
Fa»oictuaria  auraniium,  17L 
Fault,  term  explained,  62. 
Faults,  origin  ot  64. 
Fa»o$UM  GotMandicOt  486;  F.  polymorphic 

422. 
Faxoe,  chalk  ot,  28a 
reiis  iigrU,  to<»th  ot,  167. 
Fellxstow,  remains  of  eetaoea  foond  noftr,  178. 
Felspar,  varieties  of,  45a 
FeneitMa  reti/ormi*,  852. 
Ferns  In  coal-measures,  861. 
Fife,  altered  rock  in,  481. 
Fifeahire,  trap-dike  in,  667. 
Fish,  oldest,  in  Upper  Ludlow,  481. 
Fishes,  fossil,  of  Upper  Cretaoeona,  24a 
....  of  Brown-coal,  640. 
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Flsbes  of  OM  R«d  SMdatone,  415. 

....orWeaIden,2e2. 

Fis!iQr«B  filled  with  metallic  matter,  G21.    S«e 

Mineral  veins. 
yittoi>,  Dr.,  on  lower  cretaceous  beda,  S56. 

cited,  260,  208,  297,  80a 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  scales  of  fish  in  old  red,  414. 
. . . .,  on  trap-rocks  in  coal-field  of  Forth,  656. 

on  trap-dike  In  Flfeshire,  557. 

Flintsofchalk,  n,  243l 

Flora,  carboniferoua,  860. 

. . . .,  cretaceoiu,  265. 

....  of  London  clay,  216. 

....tpermian,  856. 

Flotz,  term  explained,  IN). 

FlvBcb,  explanation  of  term,  281. 

Foliation,  term  defined,  60& 

Fontainebleau,  Or^  de,  184, 194. 

^oo<pWn/ofbird,84T. 

roo^HnU  of  reptiles,  887,  847,  898,  899,  418. 

Foraminifera,  chalk,  26;  tertlaiy,  179,  216, 

227,  280.  281 ;  paleozoic,  409,  444. 
Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  foliation,  607. 
Forbes,  Profl  R,  on  Bembrldge  series,  186, 

187. 
.,  on  Garadoc  sandstone,  488. 
.,  on  Cvstideffi,  489. 
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. . . .,  on  fossils  in  whito  chalk,  26. 

on  old  red  sandstone  of  Sonth  Devon^ 

419. 
. . . .,  on  Stonefleld  slate,  809. 
LoMdaleiaJloti/omUt,  carboniferous,  404 
Louvaln,  eocene  strata  near,  188w 
Lov6n  on  shells  of  Norway,  119. 
Lveifui  eerrata,  eooene,  2ia 
Ludlow  formation,  480. 
Lund,  cited,  164 

Lyoett,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  oolite,  809. 
J4fcopodium  densum  (reoentX  868. 
Lyme  Regis,  lias  at,  827. 
Lym-Fiora  Invaded  by  the  sea,  8a 

kelp  in,  242. 

Lymnaa  eavdata,  211 ;  L.  lanffiacaia,  99, 

209. 
Lyons,  coal-mine  near,  874 


Maoaoub,  tooth  ot 
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M' And  raw,  Mr.,  on  Bcarcltj  of  flah-bonM  on 

R«a-bottoin.  4^5. 
MacCalloeh,  Dr.,  on  a^o  of  Arran  granite,  584. 

,  on  altcrwl  rock  in  Fife,  481. 

,  on  basaltic  columns  in  Skjre,  483. 

,  on  denudation.  67. 

,  on  fiTanit<f>  of  Aberdeenshire,  665. 

,  on  uornblende-scidst,  696. 

. . . .,  on  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  489w 

,  on  Isle  of  Slcye,  86. 

.....  on  overlying  roclc^  S. 

. . . .,  on  parallel  roads,  ST. 

.....  on  trap- vein  in  Argyleshire,  477. 

Maclaren,  Mr.,  on  emtio  bloclu  in  Pentlanda, 

181. 
Macliire,  Dr.,  on  volcanoes  in  Catalonia,  58L 
Mttdur^i  Loffanif  8ilnrian,  446. 
Macropus  atloBy  162;  Jaw  oU  162;  tooth  of^ 

....  major  (recent).  Jaw  of,  162. 

Madeira,  structure  of,  611-51  Sb 

. . . .,  trachyte  overlying  basalt  in.  632. 

,  view  of  dike  in  inland  valley  in,  476. 

Maestricbt  beds,  287. 

Magnosian  limestone,  ooncretlonaiy  stmcture 

of,  87. 

defined,  18. 

gronpa.  8.^0. 

Maidstone,  f<>s:»il8  in  white  chalk  of,  25a 
Mammalia,  extinct,  above  drift  in  United  States, 

148. 
^..,  extinct,  of  basin  of  Mbsisslppi,  121. 

/mM  Ueth  of,  UB. 

Mam  mat,  Mr.,  cit«d.  69. 

Mammifer  in  Purbeck  beds,  296,  457. 

....  in  Stonestield  oolite,  811. 

....  In  trias  near  Stuttgart,  841. 

Mammotfu,  tooth  of,  1 65. 

Mansfield  in  Thuringia,  Permian  formation  at, 

856. 
Mantell,  Dr.,  cited,  242,  262,  264,  286. 
... .,  on  belemnite,  8(tt. 

on  chiilk-flints.  286. 

....,  on  Bri^rlilon  elephant-bed,  287. 

,  on  freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  209. 

. . . .,  on  igoan«>don,  260. 

,  on  wealilon  group.  269,  286. 

on  reptile  in  old  red,  418,  689. 

MantelUa  m^galop/iylld,  Purbeck,  296. 
Map  to  illustrate  denudation  of  WcAld,  271. 

of  eocene  beds  of  Central  France,  195. 

Marble  defined,  12. 

Marl  define*!,  18. 

....  in  Lake  Superior.  86. 

. . . .,  red  and  green  in  England,  885. 

Marl-slate  defined,  18. 

MarmpiU9  AfiiUri,  chalk,  246. 

Martin,  Mr  ,  cited,  280. 

,  on  cross  fractures  in  chalk.  274. 

Martin%  Mr.  C,  on  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen,  142. 
Massachusetts,  plumbago  in,  696. 
Ma^odon  anguntidfn«^  t<K>th  of,  165. 
Mastmion  giganteus,  in  United  States,  148. 
MnstodontMuruM^  tooth  of,  888. 
Mayence  basin  tertlaries  190. 
May  Hill,  Silurian  strata  o(  481. 
Mediterranean  and  Ked  Sea,  distinct  species  in, 

100. 

deposits  forming  in.  99. 

M^galftdon  cucuUatus,  428. 
MfgtUherinm,  ti>otli  of.  S.  America,  167. 
Mflania  irujuinata^  £9, 22) ;  M.  turritiMima, 

2oa 

MtfUwoptU  huocinoidea  (reoent),  tO. 
Mclaphyre,  or  black  p^rphyrv,  478. 
Menai  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  186. 
Mendips,  denudation  in,  68. 
Mersey,  in  Kent,  ancient  channel  of,  120. 
Metalliferous  veins.    Sfs  Mineral  veins. 
MetaK  supposed  relative  ages  o^  628. 
Metamorpnic  roclu,  5S7. 
....,  defined,  8. 

. . . .,  less  calcareous  than  fossiliferooa  rocks,  616. 
...,  order  of  suooeaeion  of;  616, 


Metamorphlo  rocks,  glossary  of;  690. 
....  strata,  origin  of;  691. 

structure,  origin  oi;  6^6. 

Meteorites  in  drift,  151. 

Mexico,  lamination  of  volcanic  roeks  in,  60B. 

Meyer,  M.  H.  von,  cited,  15:3. 

. . . .,  on  reptile  in  coal,  497. 

. . . .,  on  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  885. 

on  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia 

264. 
Mica-schkt,  684. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of.  14. 
Miora«t«r  cor-anguinum,  chalk,  245. 
Microcanchus  cnt-bonaHu*^  carboniferous,  884^ 
MicroUtAM  aniiquu*^  teeth  of,  triaasic  mam* 

mifer.  840. 
Miller,  Mr.  H.,on  origin  of  rock-salt,  S14» 
....,  on  old  red  sandstone,  412,  413. 
. . . .,  on  fbssil  trees  of  coal  near  Edinburgh,  879. 
Minchinhampton,  t<m\\  shells  at,  808. 
Mineral  character  of  aqueous  rocks,  10,  97. 
composition,  test  of  age  of  volcaoio  roekiL 

621.  ^^ 

....  springs,  connected  with  mineral- veins, 687 

veins  and  faults,  618,  620. 

veins  of  different  ages,  620. 

....  veins,  pebbles  in,  622. 

....  veins,  various  forms  of;  619. 

....  veins  near  granite,  624. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  88. 

Minerals,  table  of  analyses  of  simple,  475. 

Miocene  faluns  of  the  Loire,  176. 

....  formation,  176. 

....  formation  in  Isle  of  Mnll,  170!, 

....in  United  SUtes,  ISO. 

,  (lower),  strata  of  Isle  of  Wight,  185. 

....  mammalia  of  Sewftlik  Uills,  182. 

....  of  the  BoMerberg,  178. 

....  period,  volcanic  rocks  of;  688L 

....,  term  defined.  116. 

Mississippi,  fluviaUle  straU  and  delta  of,  8, 181, 

Mitchell,  Sir  T..  on  Australian  caves,  163. 
Mitscherlich,  Prof.,  on  augite  and  hornblende^ 

461 
— ,  on  mineral  composition  of  Somma,  086. 
Mitra  gcabra^  Barton  clay,  218. 
Modiola  acuminaUL,  Permian,  851. 
Modon,  litbodomi  in  cliff  at,  7a 
Molasse  of  Switzerland,  179. 
Monkey,  tooth  of,  eocene,  219. 
Mon^  flexures  of  coal  at,  63. 
Mont  Blanc,  talcose  granite  oi;  67T. 
Mont  Dor,  Auvcrgne,  545. 
Montlosier,  M.,  on  Auvergne  Toleanoes,  fiSOl 
Moraine,  term  explained,  126^ 
Moraines  of  glaciera,  147. 
Morea,  inland  sea-clifiTs  of,  78. 

,  trap  oi^555. 

Morris,  Mr.,  on  fossils  at  Brentford,  158. 
Morton,  Dr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  854. 
Morven,  basaltic  columns  in,  4S8. 
Mo»(Hiauni9  CamptrL,  Jaws  of;  fh>m  Maee- 

tricht,  238. 
Mountain  limestone,  fossils  of;  403. 
Mull.  Isle  of,  Miocene  leaf-bed  of,  179. 
Mijnster,  Count,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofen,  808. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  cited,  273,  285,  287. 

,  on  eocene  gneis^  699. 

,  on  volcanic  roc-ks  of  Italy,  580. 

. . . .,  on  now  red  sandstone,  886. 

. . . .,  on  age  of  Alps,  281. 

. . . .,  on  age  of  gold  in  Russia,  639. 

. . . .,  on  erratic  blocks  of  Alps,  150. 

. . . .,  on  granite,  5S0,  6S8. 

. . . .,  on  primary  strata  in  Rassia,  189. 

....,  on  Joints  and  cleavage,  601. 

. . . . ,  on  old  red  sandstone  of  S.  Devon,  419, 481 

. . . .,  on  pentameruA,  488. 

,  on  Silurian  strata  of  Shropshire^  566. 

. . . .,  on  SwiiiS  Alps,  614. 

,  on  term  Permian,  350. 

. . . .,  on  term  Silurian,  429. 
....,  ontile8toneB,48a 
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JfurehUonia  graoilU,  Sllarlan,  446. 
Murfa  aiefoUttu*^  red  cng,  17a 
Ifaschelkalk,  888. 
Mifliobat«9  EdteardH.  teeth  of,  Brfteklefthanif 

MytUu9  9eptifer^  Permian,  351. 

NAOKLFLrn,  or  conglomerate  of  Alps,  179. 
Naples,  post-pliocone  forinaUona  near,  &S4. 
. . . .,  recent  strata  near,  117. 
.....rising  of  land  at,  lia 
Natuta  granulatih,  red  cra«,  ITOi 
XaHca  (recentV,  »patcn  o<  417. 
....  elauta,  180 ;  JV:  helicaiiUfi^  l&S. 
NautUun  c^traliM,  N.  aictac,  218;  Ji.  Dani- 

on*,  239 ;  A'.  p/tcctiiM,  2M ;  IT,  truneatus, 

319. 
Kavarino,  Uthodoml  foand  in  cliff  at«  IS, 
Nebraska.  U.  8.,  nppcr  eocene  oU  *i^ 
Necker,  M.  L.  .\.,  cited,  &69. 
. . . .,  on  coinpo.>itiun  uf  cone  of  Bomma,  526. 

on  granite  in  Arran,  584 

. . . .,  on  granitic  rocks.  57L 

,  on  8\vIm  AIiw,C14. 

. . .  .<  terms  granite  **  underlying,*'  8. 
Nelson.  Capt,  drawing  of  Itermada,  79. 

,  on  clialk  of  Bermuda  Island,  240. 

Neocomlan,  or  lower  cretaceous,  256. 

Neozoic  type  of  corals,  403. 

Neptunian  the<iry.  y\, 

Xerinaa  GotMi/tallii,  Ni  hieroglyphica^  808. 

Kerita  conoi'/eti^  I/l  SiShrmideUiana,  22S ;  y. 

coHiuUita,  }k»S;  A*.  granuUmiy  80. 
Nerititui  conntra,  211 ;  A".  globtUu*^  8Ql 
Newca.«tle  ctiaNfluld,  great  faulta  in,  64 
Newcastle,  fossil  tree  near,  811,  317. 
New  JerK>y,  crotacoous  strata  of,  255. 
. . . .,  Mastodon  giganteus  in,  148. 
New  red  sandstone,  di»tinction  from  old,  882. 

,  its  Hubdivisiuns,  8.S8. 

....  of  United  States,  846. 

,  trapof,  ^55. 

New  York,  Devonian  strata  o^  436. 
....,  BilurlMnstriitao(;444. 
New  Zealand,  absence  of  q^adnlT>ed^  164. 
-  Niagara  lituostnne,  Silnrian  fusslls  o(  44& 

,  recent  slu-lls  in  valley  ol^  144L 

NijyatiiUn  fl'i/tticuA,  216. 
Nod{>*aria^  ciialk,  26. 
Noeirgoratli.  M,  cited,  .'V3a 
Kofggfrathia  rnneifidia^  367. 
Nomenclature,  changes  of,  98. 
Norfolk,  burio<l  furest,  183, 186, 158. 

drill,  133. 

Normandv,  chatk-cHflf^  and  needles,  869. 
Nortliwic\i,  bed!*  of  salt  at,  34a 
Nurwlc'h  crng,  tiuvio- marine,  154 

,  sandpipfs  near,  82. 

Nova  Soot  ill,  ioal-seams  of  Cape  Breton,  312. 

,  f<»8»il  fore>t  of  coal  in,  320. 

ywnla  CoOboldi<Bf  155;   JiT.  DethayeHana^ 

l!>S. 

Nummalites,  whether  found  In  upper  eocene, 

1^9. 
NummuliUM  fc/'pon€n9y  231 ;  K.  lavigatOf  215; 

Nummulitic  formation,  229. 
Nyst,  M.,  citeii,  ISS. 

Obolus  apoli.tnis,  Russia,  444. 

Oenvhausen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite  Teina, 

Ohio,  Fnlls  of,  Devonian  ooral-reef  of,  427. 
Old  red  si»n<M.«nt».  411. 
....,  InFoifHrsiilre,  &9S. 

triip  tif.  .V>"<. 

Oldhamia  <tiitii/ua^  0.  radiatft,  449. 
OifnusmiemrHK^  Cambrian.  443. 
OUva  D'ifrexviii  miocene,  ITS. 
Olot,  extinct  volcanoes  near,  581. 
Omphymn  turi-inatum.  Wenlock,  485, 
OnchuM  UnniHtriatUA^  Silurian,  432. 
Oolite,  291. 
....  and  lias,  origin  of,  819. 


Oolite,  inferior,  foesils  of  814. 

in  France,  i98. 

plutonlc  rocks  of,  579. 

. . . .,  term  defined,  12. 

,  Tolcanic  n>ck9  of,  555. 

Oolitic  group  in  France,  298,  802. 

United  States.  830. 

Ophioderma  Egertoni,  lias,  320. 

Ophite  and  ophlolite,  4r8. 

OfHfMunt^  pan  of  Jaw  of,  219. 

Orblgny,M.d',  cited,  253. 

. . . .,  on  fossils  of  numninlitie  limestone,  988L 

. . . .,  on  subdivisions  of  cretaceous  aerie^  fSSl, 

on  Vienna  basin  foramlnifera,  179. 

Organic  remains,  criterion  of  age  of  fonnation, 

97. 
. . . .,  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocka,  581. 
Ormerod,  Mr.,  on  trios  of  Cheshire,  848. 
OrtAia  tlegatituitt,  481 ;  O.  grandis^  0.  Me^ 

nari4i,  O.  reMpertilio,  440. 
0>'Vtoc&r(M  litteraU^  4US ;  O.  Lttdente,  0.  «m- 

tricmum^  434. 
Orthoclase,  or  common  fel«par,  468. 
O^borne.  or  St.  Heleu'e  series,  Isle  of  Wigfa^ 

102,  2ia 
O^nabrock.  in  We«tphalia,  tertiary  strata  oC17& 
Ontr^a  acumittiita.  814 ;  O.  earifutta^  0,  eo- 

lumba,  O.  vesicular^  247;  a<fiMtorta,294; 

O.  fxpanmi,  O.  dtltoidea,  801 ;  O  gregaria, 

8o3;  O.  MarHhii^Sl^ 
Oiodwt  otUiquuM,  tooth  of;  215k 
Overly  insr,  term  applied  U)  voleanio  roeka,  6w 
Owen,  Dr.  Dale,  on  oldest  fosallifeitNia  rocks  of 

Wisconsin,  4.Vi. 

Prof,  cited,  161, 178, 262, 810,  818, 818, 388L 

....,  on  amphitherinm.  810. 

,  on  birds  in  New  Zealand,  165. 

. . . .,  on  bone-caves  in  England,  160. 
....,  on  footprinta,  347. 
. . . .,  on  f<«5ils  in  Australia,  168. 
. . . .,  on  foshil  monkey,  21S. 

,  on  fossil  quadrupeds.  168L 

. . . .,  on  iclithyosauruf^  828. 

. . . .,  on  reptile  in  coU,  897. 

. . . .,  on  seri>ent  of  Bracklesham,  814k 

. . . .,  on  snake  uf  Sheppey,  217. 

. . . .,  on  thecodont  sauriana,  308. 

on  zeuglodon,  288L 

Oxlbrd  c!ay,  J*  4 
Oyster  beds,  22U. 

Pacific  coral-reefs  of,  240. 

PtiicBchinim  gtgtm^  465. 

Pttlaou  iHcitJ*^  Pennian,  outline  of,  853L 

Pal<f<mi»cM  comptitK,  scale  o^  P.  eUgoMf 

scale  i>f,  /*.  giitp/it/ruM,  scale  of,  854 
Paleontology,  term  explained,  K  & 
PakbophU  typhauA,  vertebra  oi;  214 
PijU<»4Muiuru»  plat  y  ml  on  ^  tooth  ot  855. 
PoliXolfwHtim  miignumf  outilne  oi^  810 
Palngonia,  dikes  at,  529. 
Paliuronite  tuff.  470. 
Palermo,  caves  near,  74 
Palma,  isle  of,  map  4if.  495. 

,  structure  oi;  494-6<i8. 

Paiudina  (Auvergne).  201 ;  P.  tenta,  29, 191 

....  marginatft,  P.  fninuUi^  132, 

....  (Mayencfc).  190 ;  /*.  orbicuktrU,  809, 

Pampas,  extinct  quailrupcas  oC  168. 

Paradoxidts  BuhemievM^  Cambrian,  450. 

Paraamilia  centralis,  cbalJc,  408. 

Parallel  roads.  b6. 

Pareto,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  612. 

Paris  baidn,  93. 

Partm  deiiptena  of  Forfsnbire,  417. 

Parkinsfin,  Mr.,  on  cng,  110. 

Parrot,  Dr.  F.,  on  ^  alt-lukes  of  Asia,*344 

PatfUa  rugotrtt,  great  oolite,  303. 

Peitr-EncHmt^,  Bra»iford-clay,  80«L 

Pearlstune,  volcanic  rock,  474 

Pebbleji  in  chalk.  241. 

Peropt^Hs  Umchitictiy  coal,  861. 

Pecten  Bfurfii,  246;  P.  ulandictM,  180;  F. 

jacobceus,  158. 
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P^eten  papyraemti.  886;  P.  quinauseotkUug, 

947. 
Pegmatite,  yariotj  of  granite,  M2. 
Pmtacrinui  Briare^it,  lias,  380. 
Pentemarwi  KnightH,  488 ;  P.  Unii,  489. 
Pentland  billss  Mr.  Macloren  on,  181. 
Peperino,  yolcanle  taH  474. 
Popjrs  Mr.,  cited,  4L 
Permian  flora,  distinct  from  that  of  cod,  858. 

formation  of  Tharingia,  856w 

groap  deftcribed,  800. 

Pmtia  MtUUii^  lower  greenMnd,  25SL 

Petribetion  of  fossil  wood,  89. 

....,  process  of^48. 

Pbilippi,  l>r.,  on  fossil  shells  near  NaplM,  118. 

. . . .,  on  Iles^e  Cassel  beds,  186. 

,  on  marine  shells  In  caves  of  Sicily,  160. 

on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  IM. 

PhiUlpa,  Prof,  cited,  808,  81  & 
. . . .,  on  cleayage,  603. 

,  on  terminology,  108. 

. . . .,  Mr.  W.,  on  kaolin  of  China.  11. 
Phacopt  cawlatu9^  Silarian,  486l 
PhateoloOerium  Budtlandi,  Jaw  of,  818. 
PhoHandla  IleddingioneiMU,  conU<rag,  80. 
PAUbopUria  earUifftM,  oolite,  814 
Pholaaomyajldieula^  oolite,  810. 
Pbonolite,  or  clinkstone,  478. 
Phorua  eaeteruua,  London  olay,  818. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  251. 
Phrugmoeeraa  v«ntrieo«timt  Ladlow,  4S4i 
PArj/ffarua,  induaia  oC  201. 

,  (recent),  tortJa  o^  801. 

Phyllade  or  clay-slate,  5iM). 

Phyaa  BHatovii,  Parbeck,  885. 

....  columnariAt  P.  hypnorum  (rooentX  89. 

PictoQ,  Nova  Scotia,  calaroltes  near.  818. 

Pllla,  M.,  on  age  of  Carrara  marble^  618. 

JHtidium  amuicutn,  188. 

Pisolitic  limestone  of  Franoft,  885. 

Pitchstone,  or  retinito,  474. 

JHacolua  ffignti,  teeth  of;  885. 

PUtgionitmM  giganieum^  818;  P.Hoperi^P, 

itpinoaum^  247. 
Planltz,  tripoli  of,  26. 

Plamtrbia  dutciut,  2o9 ;  P.  auomphaltu^  89, 811. 
Pat  Nowydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  480. 
Plastic  clays,  819. 
Play  fair,  cite<l,  45,  98L 

,  on  fkuita,  62. 

. . . .,  on  HutUinian  theory  of  etrstiftcfttioii,  60. 

PUctrodua  miruMlM,  482. 

Pleaianaurui  dolichofUirua,  883. 

PUnrodictyum  probUfnaticun%,  435. 

Pieurotoma  atUnuata^  216 ;  P.  roUita^  81. 

PUurotoinaria  carinata^  P.  fiammigera,  406. 

PUaroUmxaria  granulata,  P.  ornaia^  815. 

PUeninger,  Professor,  on  triassic  mammifer,  840. 

Pliocene,  newer,  period,  126. 

....,  newer,  strata,  152. 

....  stratein  Sicily,  155. 

. . . .,  older,  in  United  State^  180. 

....  strata,  167. 

....  period,  vulcanic  rocks  of;  589,  580. 

....,  term  lietined,  116l 

Plomb  dn  Cantal,  described,  558. 

Plumbago  in  Mussacbusetts,  596l 

Platonic  rocks.  7,  578. 

....  of  carboniferous  period,  580. 

....  of  oolite  and  lias,  579. 

. . . .,  recent  and  pliocene,  574. 

....  of  Silniian  period,  5S1. 

. . . .,  age  of,  how  tested,  578. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentery  rocks,  diagram  ot,  576. 

Pluvial  action,  effecte  of;  879. 

Poiiocarya^  fruit  of.  oolite,  813. 

Pogeendori;  cited,  694. 

Poikillilc  formation.  350. 

. . . .,  term  explained,  332. 

Polj/cmlia  prqfuHda^  Permian,  408 

Pomel,  M.,  on  iiiamDtalia  of  Auvergne,  808, 481. 

Ponza  Islands  in  Mediterranean,  4b6,  605. 

Porphyritlc  granite,  568. 

Porphyry,  467,  468. 


Portland,  Isle  of,  fbssil  forest  in,  89T. 
Portland  stone,  800. 

Portlock,  Col.,  on  Tyrone  Silarian  rockfli  44& 
Poaidonia  minuta,  triassic,  884.  • 

Poaidonomyai^  Richmond,  U.  S.,  881. 

Btoheri,,  carbonlferoas.  410. 

Post-pliocene  formations,  116. 

. . . .,  period,  volcanic  rocks,  528. 

Potsdam  sandstone  at  Keeeeviile,  451. 

....  sandstone,  tracks  on,  458. 

....  sandstone  In  Canada,  446. 

Pottsville,  Qoal-seams  near,  888. 

. . . .,  footprinto  of  reptile  near,  400. 

Pozzolana,  86. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  ammonites,  804. 

on  extinct  qaadrapeds  of  Isle  of  Wight, 

209. 
Precipitation  of  mineral  matter,  41. 
Predazzo,  altered  rocks  at,  561. 
Prestwich,  Mr.,  cited,  (SO. 
. . . .,  on  Weald  denudation,  881. 

,  on  English  eocene  strate,  208, 812, 816, 819. 

,  on  coal-measures  of  Colebrook  Dale,  68, 

8S5. 
Prevant,  M.  C,  on  Paris  basin,  828,  884,  826. 
Productus  oaloua^  P.  horridita^  852. 
ProductUM  antiqiMtua^  P.  aenUretieukUutt 

405. 
Progressive  development,  theory  oi;  458. 
Protogine,  or  telcoso  granite,  564. 
Paammodua  poroaua^  tooth  oi;  409. 
Psaronitea  In  Germany  and  Fianoe,  857. 
PaeudocrinitM  bi/aaeiaiua^  486. 
PUriohthya,  old  red,  419. 
Pterodaciytua  eraaHroatrU^  808. 
PterophyUwm  eomptum^  814. 
Pterygottte  Anglieua^  415 ;  P.  problematieui, 

Ptyc/iodu*  dacurrsna,  tooth  ot  849. 

Puggaard,  Mr.,  on  Moon  drift,  285. 

Pumice,  469. 

Pupil  mu«corum^  184 ;  P.  tridena,  80. 

Parbeck  beds,  891,  898. 

PurpiMToidea  nodukUa,  oolite,  808L 

Puy  de  Tartarct,  548. 

Puy  de  Pariou,  551. 

Pnzzuoll,  elevation  and  depression  of  land  at, 

525. 
. . . .,  post-pliocene  stnU  at,  117. 
PygopUrwt  mandibularU,  scale  o^  854. 
Pyrenees,  creteceous  rocks  of.  589. 
. . . .,  curvatures  of  strata  in,  58. 

,  granite  of;  598. 

. . . .,  nummulltic  formation  of;  880. 

Pyrocene,  or  augite,  465. 

Pyrula  rtiictUata^  coralline  crag,  178. 

QlTADRrif  AKA,  fossll,  819. 

Qnarrington  Uill,  basaltic  dike  near,  680. 

Quartz,  561. 

Quartzite,  or  qaartz-rock,  589. 

BA]>iouTM/?//a<vnM,  R.  radioaua^  858. 
....  Mort<mi,  chalk,  248. 
Radnorshire,  stratified  trap  of,  558. 
Rain-priniH^  fossil  in  coal-shale,  884. 
Bamsay,  Prof.  A.  C,  on  denudation,  63. 
. . . .,  on  granite  in  Arran,  584. 
. . . .,  on  section  near  Bristol,  102. 
. . . .,  on  Welsh  glaciers,  187. 

,  on  foliation  of  crystalline  schists,  609. 

,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  488. 

RaMrit^a  pt^rfgrinua^  448. 
Becent  strata  defined,  117. 
....,  near  Naples,  117. 

Bedfield,  Mr,  on  gladal  fkana  in  America,  180. 
....,  on  fossil  fish,  849. 
Bed  panditono.  origin  of,  848. 
Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  diatinet  epeolee  in, 
100. 

,  saltnera  of,  845. 

Reptile  in  old  rnd  sandstone  of  Morayshire,  4181 
Be^ile».  carboniferous,  896,  897. 
....of  lias,  822. 
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Beptiles^  fusBlI  eiegs  of,  1S5. 

fossil,  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  401. 

HeptUian  bone^  great  oolit«,  310. 

». . .  footprinU  In  coal -strata,  899. 

Rftfporajlustracfii^  8,Vi 

Ketinit^,  or  pitchstone,  474 

Bhine  Tallev,  1o<>m  of,  ISl. 

Jihinof^eroM  l^ptor/iinus^  tooth  oC  16& 

Jihvnehonidla  »pino*n,  815 ;  R.  Wilmni,  488. 

Biiri,  near  Lucerne,  conplomorate  0%  179. 

Ritntda  elathrcUa,  frreat  oolite,  808. 

Blpple-mark,  formation  of,  19. 

Jtistioa  Chiut^ii^  eocene.  198. 

Klvcr-channels,  ancient.  895. 

Blver,  excavation  through  lava  by,  535. 

....  terraces,  85. 

Bock,  term  defined,  2. 

Bocks,  four  cla.>6es  oC  contemporaneona,  9. 

clAM(ificati«>n  of,  9«l. 

Bocks,  composed  of  fossil  zoopbytee  and  sbelki, 

84. 
....,  trappean,  98. 
Boderburg,  extinct  volcano  of,  543. 
Boffera,  ProC  U.  D.,  on  coal-fleid,  United  States, 

869. 
.....cited,  898,  418.  487. 
....,  on  reptilian  footprints  In  ooal,  891. 
....,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  8.,  437. 
....,  Prof.W.  R,  on  oolitic  coal-field,  United 

Slates,  880,  St«. 

on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  8.,  4S7. 

Bonie,  formations  at«  175,  580. 
Bomer,  F.,  on  chalk  in  Texas,  855i. 
Jiotalina,  chalk,  26. 
Bose,  rrof.  0.,  cited,  489,  557. 

,  on  hornblende,  464 

Boss-shlre,  denudation  In,  67. 
liwUUaria  nujcropUra,  eocene,  218. 
Botbliegcnde^  lower,  or  Permian,  856. 
Bubble,  term  explained,  81. 
Bapelmonde,  Unper  Eocene  beda,  18S. 
Bttssia,  erratic  blocks  in,  129. 
. . . .,  ft)S«il  meteoric  iron  in,  151. 
. . . . ,  Permian  rocks  in,  855. 

Saabbruck  coal-fleld,  reptiles  fonnd  in,  89T. 

8t  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  near,  49. 

8t  Andrew's,  trap-rocks  in  clifb  near,  556,  557. 

Bt  Helena,  bsMlt  in,  488,  t&a, 

St  Helena,  or  Osborne  series,  I.  of  Wight,  192, 

2iU. 
St  Lawrence,  golf  o(  inland  beaches  and  cliflh, 

78. 
St.  Mlhlel,  France,  Inland  dlA  near,  T7. 
8t  Paul,  Island  oi;  508. 
St  Peter's  Mount,  Maestrlcht,  Ibsslls  in,  28T. 
....,sandpipes  in,  88. 
Salisbury  Cmg,  altered  strata  of^  481. 
Bait  rock,  origin  oC  84& 

,  precipiution  oC  848. 

....,  at  North wicb,  848. 

lakes  of  Asia,  844 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fuasils  of  Caradoe  aandstone, 

488. 
. . . .,  on  Caradoo  beds,  488. 
....,  on  Silurian  flsli,  483. 

on  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada,  446b 

San  Lorenzo,  recent  slrsta  at,  120. 
Sandpipes  near  Maestricht,  88. 
....  near  Norwich,  83. 

or  sandgalls,  terra  explained,  82. 

Sandstone,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  868L 
Sandwich  Islands,  coral-reef  in,  241. 

volcanoes  o^  4S9.  508,  52B,  546. 

Sangatte,  near  Calais,  drift  of;  288. 
Sao  hireuta,  metamorphoses  of,  450. 
Saucats,  near  Bordeaux,  faluns  oi;  17& 
Sauriansoflias,82a 

,  thecodont,  355. 

Sauridithya  apicaiU,  tooth  o(  886. 
Baussnre,  M.,  on  moraines,  147. 

on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 

Savi,  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  612. 
Saceica^a  rugoea,  pleistocene,  180. 


Baxony,  granite  In,  588w 
Seacchi,  jL,  on  post-pllo«ene  stnta,  US. 
ScaphiUs  agunliM^  tAb;  8.  giga»^  85& 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  oC  814. 
Schtot,  hornblende  and  mica,  588, 569. 
. . . . ,  argil]aceou^  5S9. 

chlorite,  5e9. 

Schitodiu  SchlotA^imi,  850;  &  truncahta^ 

hinge,  850. 
8chorT-rock  and  schorly  jenmlta,  564 
Scoresby  on  Icebergs,  13' 
Scorije.  469. 

Scotland,  carboniferous  trapa  ot,  556. 
. . . .,  northern  drift  In,  180. 
. . . .,  old  Fed  sandstone  oC  414 
Scrope,  Mr.,  cited,  805,  M2,  646,  548,  650, 658; 

554 
. . . .,  on  globnlar  stmcture  of  traps,  486. 
. . . . ,  on  Fonza  Islands,  60Sl 
. . . .,  on  trachyte,  basalt,  and  tnfl;  470,  688L 

,  on  centnl  France,  197. 

Sea-cliir»,  inland,  71. 

Section  of  Wealden.  878. 

....,  of  white  chalk  flrem  England  to  Franoe, 

889. 

of  volcanic  rocks,  An  vergne,  547. 

Sedgwick.  Prof.,  on  brccciated  limestone,  851. 
....,  on  Candoc  beds,  488. 

,  on  concretionary  magnesfan  Umeatone^  87. 

,  on  Coniston  grit,  489. 

. . . .,  on  Devonian  group.  419. 

. . . .,  on  garnets  in  altered  rock,  480. 

,  on  granite,  5S0,  S(^ 

. . . .,  on  Permian  sandstones,  854 

,  on  j«)lnts  and  cleavage,  600,  602,  609. 

. . . .,  on  mineral  composition  of  granite,  568L 

,  on  old  red  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  419. 

. . . .,  on  structure  of  rocks,  600. 

. . . .,  on  trap-rocks  ot  Cumberland,  559. 

Segregation  in  mineral-veins,  619. 

Semi-opal,  infusoria  in,  20. 

S^rapht  eonrdutunif  Barton  clay,  818w 

Serpentine,  474 

iSerpula  attached  to  Orypkaa,  82 ;  to  Spaian- 

gv4,  2& 
....  earbcnaria^  coal,  884 
SerpitfcB  mnd  Bryoaoa^  on  Encrlnite,  807. 
Serpulie,  on  volcanic  rocks,  in  SIcUy,  157. 
Sewalik  Hills,  freshwater  deposits,  IbS. 
. . . .,  miocene  strata  in,  182. 
Shale,  carbonaceooa,  3;i8. 
....,  defined,  11. 
Shales  of  coal  near  Dudley,  598. 
Sharks,  teeth  ot  21& 
Sharpo,  Mr.  D.,  on  mollnsca  in  SOarlan  1 

. . . .,  OB  slaty  cleavage,  609. 

.....  an  npper  greensand,  8S0l 

Bhelk,  fossil,  pasnir/u 

. . . .,  fossil,  nsefnl  In  classlflca»oD,  114 

recent,  28, 29, 80, 140, 144 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  fossil  flora  of;  21  & 
Sherringham,  mass  of  chalk  in  drift,  184 
ShcUand,  ffranite  of;  440, 66N  56S. 
. . . .,  hornblende-schist  ofl  596l 
Shrewsbury,  coal-deposit  near,  884 
Sicily,  Flume  Salao  in.  22& 
. . . .,  inland  cliffs  In,  74. 
. . . .,  newer  pliocene  strata  of;  166. 
. . . .,  terraces  of  denudation  in,  75. 
Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of  old  red  sandstone,  59 
Siebengebirge,  Igneous  rocks  oi;  540. 
Sienna,  formations  at,  174 
Bigillaria.  866,  868. 
SigiUaria  knigata,  coal,  867. 
Siliceous  limestone  defined,  18: 

rocks  defined,  11. 

Sililman,  ProC,  cited.  574 
Silorlan,  name  explained,  429. 
....  period,  plutonio  rocks  of,  68L 
....  rocks,  table  ot,  480. 
....  strata  of  deep-sea  origin,  447. 
....  strata  of  United  State^  444 
....  strata,  thickness  o(  442. 
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fiOurian  strata,  foot-traoka  in,  451 

....  Tolcanio  ^>ck^  &58l 

Simpson,  Mr.,  on  Ire-islanda,  185c 

Sipaonia  pyri/brmUy  npper  irreensand,  849l 

Siphonotreta  vnffuiculatti,  SilurlAO,  444. 

Sivatheriam,  extinct  ramlnsnt,  182. 

Skaptpr  Joknl,  eruption  ot^  521. 

Skyo,  rocks  of;  481,  &80. 

. . . .,  basaltic  columns  In,  4SSl 

.....  dikrainIsleoC4T8. 

. . . .,  sandstone  In,  80. 

Slates  of  Devon,  cleavage  o(  608. 

Slatr  deavasre,  002. 

Bllokensldos^  t^rm  defined.  621. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  pleistocena^ 

140. 
Snaca,  foesll,  875. 

Snakes*  e«r«r»,  fowi)  at  Tonaa,  near  Ootha,  125. 
So'ssonnals  sanda,  22S. 
Solenhoftn,  lithographic  stone  of,  802. 
Solfktara.  d<*composition  of  rooks  in  the,  6115. 
Somma,  525. 

lava  at.  478. 

Sopwith,  Mr.  T.,  mo<le1s  br,  57. 

Sorby,  Mr ,  on  mechanical  theory  of  claaTage, 

6^ 
Sortino,  cave  in  valley  of,  160. 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  o^  419. 
South  Downa,  view  of,  274. 
Sowcrby,  Mr.  G.,  cit<'d,  16», 
Spaocoforno,  Inland  oliff!*  at,  76. 
Spain,  volcanoes  in.  6,  581. 
Spalacotherinm,  Porbeck  mamraifer,  295.  457. 
SpeUanffu*  (recent),  28;  &  radiatiu,  288. 
.....  with  Serptila  attached,  28. 
Spezzia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks  In.  612. 
Spharexorhu^  miruK  Wenlock,  486. 
SphfBrullUJ*  (ignrici/ormig^  chalk,  253L 
SphenojAeri»  crmata,  861 :  S.  ffracUii^  264. 
Spiri/fr  (fiatunctM.  X    rerMuUU,  421;  8. 

g'ah^r,  S.  triaorutliSy  406. 
mucrrnitM,  424;  &  «9u2u2ahM,  352 ;  S. 

Wali'ottH,  818. 
Spirolina  atenontoma^  eocene,  227. 
Spirorhis  carbonariuy  coal,  884. 
Spitzbersren,  glaciers  of,  142. 
Spondylu9  npino9Jin.  chalk,  247. 
Spong^a  in  chalk,  249. 
Spongllla  of  Lamarcl;,  in  tripoU,  25l 

spicnla  of.  trip<ili,  25. 

Spring*,  mineral    See  Mineral  springs,  626. 
Suflfa,  basaltic  columns  in.  483. 
Staurin  aHroN^fortnia,  Silurian,  408. 
Steno  on  olasAiflcation  of  rocks,  91. 
Sternberffla,  structure  of,  868. 
Stigmaria  in  fossil  forest.  Nova  Scotia,  877. 
Stigmaria  and  SigiUaria,  867. 

JlcoideB,  coal,  868. 

Stirlinir  Ga<9tle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  481. 

Stockholm,  post-pliocene  beds  near,  119. 

Stokes.  Mr.,  on  pietrifaction,  AR. 

Stonesfield.  f(«sil  mammalia,  810,  812. 

....  slate.  309. 

Storton  Hill,  footprints  at,  887. 

Strata,  term  defined,  2. 

arrangement  of,  determined  by  fossils,  21, 

82. 
. . . .,  conM)lidation  of,  84. 

,  curved  and  vertical,  47,  68. 

. . .  ,  elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44. 
. . . .,  fuasilifcrons,  tabo^ar  view  ot^  104. 

horizontality  of,  15,  45. 

....,  metamorphic  origin  of,  596. 

. . . .,  mineral  composition  o^  10. 

....,  outcrop  of,  5o. 

. . . .,  tertiary  classification  of,  109. 

Stratification,  forms  ot,  18, 16,  47. 

.....  nnconfbrmable,  69. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  now  red  sandstone,  886. 

Strike,  term  explained.  68. 

Stringooepha^wi  Burtini^  Devonian,  428. 

Stromboli,  lava  of,  574. 

Strophomena  depreniM^  486 ;  8,  grandis^  440. 

Btuder,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  614. 


Stader,  M.,  on  bonlden  of  Jnra,  149. 

Stntchbury,  Mr.,  cited,  824.  855. 

Sub-Apennine  strata,  110, 178. 

Subsidence  in  drift-period,  141. 

Suceinea  amphibia,  29 ;  &  elongaia^  121 

Suffolk  crag,  168. 

Sullivan,  Capt- chart  of  Falkland  Islanda.  88. 

Superga,  near  Turin,  tertiaries  of  Hill  of;  179. 

Boperior,  Lake,  mart  in,  86. 

Superposition  of  aqneoos  depnaits,  96. 

SuMrposition  of  volcanic  rocks,  teat  of  ag^ 

SnpracretaceoQS)  term  explained,  108. 

Sn»  9crq/i/^  tooth  o(  166. 

Sasaex  marble,  261. 

Swansea,  coal-ineasnres  near,  859. 

stems  of  Sigillaria  at.  8T8. 

SM'eden,  alum-schists  of;  451. 
Swiss  Jura,  stmcture  of;  65. 
Sydney  coal-field,  Gape  Breton,  880. 
Syenite,  564. 
Syenitic  granite,  564. 
Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  4& 

Tablb  MoiTXTAiir,  strata  horizontal  in,  45. 

granite- veins  in,  567. 

Table  of  fossiliforous  strata,  104. 

Tails  of  honiocercal  and  heterocercal  fish,  85& 

Talcoee  gneiss.  590. 

....  eranite,  564 

TXtpinu  Americantu  (recent),  tooth  of;  166. 

Tartaret,  Pny  de,  cone  oC  548. 

T»eth  ofmammaU,  fbssil  and  recent,  165, 166^ 

167,  219,  288,  811,  841. 
Tderpeion  Elginsnite^  old  red,  412. 
TMina  obliqua,  pleistocene,  155. 
Temneehinita  eteeavatu^^  coralline  crag,  172. 
Teneriffe.  Peak  of,  509,  511. 
Tentaculites  annulatvs^  Silurian,  489. 
TerehtUuM  eontol\Uun^  T.^iformej  818. 
Terebratvla  (Atrt/pa)  affiniA,  484. 
biplicatOy    T.  camea^  T.  Defranoii.  7! 

octopHcattt,  T.  plicatUis,  T.  pumilus,  246. 
....  aigona,  808 ;  T.Jlmbria,  815;  71  ha§iai€^ 

406;  T.lyra,^!. 
namoHla,48l;  7!  pon^cto, 428 ;  71  aeUoi 

259;  T.  Trt/«on<,4S& 
Turedina  personakif  fosall  wood  bored  by, 

24. 
Teredo  navali*  boring  wood,  24 
Terra  del  Fnego,  145. 

Fucns  gigantens  in,  242. 

Tertiary,  term  explained,  109. 

....  de(>o6its,  178,189,190. 

....  strata,  tabular  view  of.  104. 

Testndo  atlaa.  of  Sew&llk  Hills,  182. 

Texa.%  chalk  in,  255. 

Thames  valley,  freshwater  deposits  In,  152. 

Thamnattraa,  coral-rag,  808. 

Thanet  sands  deecribed,  221. 

Thecodont  sanrians,  842,  855. 

Th«cod<mto9aurMy  tooth  oi;  855. 

Thecfftmilia  annularis^  808. 

Thelodu»^  shagrcen^scales  of,  482. 

Thirria,  M.,  on  oolitic  group  in  France,  829. 

Thi^a  occidentalia,  in  stomach  of  maatodoi^ 

Thurmann,  M.,  cited,  55,  230,  80& 

Tilestono^  480. 

Tilgate  Forest,  remains  In,  262. 

Till,  term  explained,  188. 

....,  origin  of,  184. 

Tin,  veins  of;  in  Cornwall,  620,  627. 

Tiverton,  trap-porphyry  near,  555. 

Tongrian  svstem  of  M.  Dumont,  138. 

Touraine,  uluns  of,  175. 

Trachyte,  466. 

....,  of  Hungary,  566. 

Trachytic  rocks,  older  than  basalt,  522L 

Transition,  term  explained,  91,  429. 

Trap,  temvexplained,  460. 

....dikeinFife8hi^^557. 

. . . .,  globular  structure  of,  486. 

. . . .,  intrusion  of,  between  strata,  439L 
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Trap,  vnrioQS  vca  of  556, 659. 

,  pfl8<(afre  of  (granite  into,  504 

in  Radnorahire,  556. 

....  rooks,  relation  to  lava,  4S6. 

....  rook%  Htholo^loal  charsctor  ot,  06SL 

Trnppean  rocks,  91. 

Trap-tuff,  470. 

Trass  In  Lower  Kifel,  47i,  64S. 

Trarertin,  how  deposited,  84 

Tree-ferns  in  Pormlan  formation,  867. 

Trff-ftrn9  (reocntX  862. 

Trias,  or  now  retl  sandstone,  882, 888,  885. 

. . . .,  in  Chcf'hire  and  Lancashire,  886,  84a 

Bnh<i] visions  oC  888. 

TriffonflliU*  lattM,  oollt«,  808. 
Triffonia  cmidaUt,  S59:  7!  gilhoaa,  801. 
THffonocarpum  oliea>/orm^y  T.  oratum,  869. 
Trigonotrrta  untluiata^  Permian,  85S. 
Trilobites  in  Devonian  strata,  424. 
. . . .,  metamorplioses  oC  444, 450. 

of  lower  Silurian,  441. 

TYilorulina  injlata.  eocene,  227. 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  denadatlon  of  Wealden,  285. 

. . . .,  on  sand-mils,  82. 

on  shells  in  drift  near  Menai  Straits,  186^ 

Trinucltits  CaractocH^  T.  conofntricuty  71  or- 

futtuM,  441. 
jyionpar^  fra^rment  of  carapaoo  o^  208. 
Tripoli  composed  of  infusoria,  24 
TVorAiM  AnffliciiS,  liaa,  89. 
Trophon  cUithratum,  pleistocene,  130. 
Tuff,  volcanic,  and  trap,  6,  470. 
TqA  on  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  66Sb 
Tuomejr,  Mr,  cited,  284 
Tupaia  Tana  (recent),  jaw  ot,  811. 
Tamer,  Dr.,  cited,  41, 42. 
TurHlif^M  contntus,  chalk,  246. 
TurriUUa  mnUvnUcaUx^  BracklMbam,  214 
Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  o^  580. 
Tynedale  fault,  64. 
TvnamoQth  Cliff,  limestone  at,  861. 
TyphU  pungena^  Barton,  218. 

Uddbtat.la,  j)o»t-plfocene  strata  at,  119. 

sho!ls  oi,  compared  with  those  near  Na- 
ples, 112. 

FnderlvinfT.  term  applied  to  granite,  8L 

ITnirulitu  erit  of  Russia,  448. 

Unio  littorails  (recent),  28. 

Void^TUfis,  Wealden,  268. 

United  State^  coal-flold  of,  8S«). 

. . . .,  cretaceous  formation  in,  254 

. . . .,  Devonian  rocks  of,  426. 

. . . .,  Devonian  strata  in,  426. 

. . . .,  eocene  strata  in,  231. 

. . . .,  older  pliocene  and  mioeone  Ibnnatlons  In, 
190. 

....,'oo1iteandlia8of,880. 

Silurian  strata  o^  444 

Upi>or  greensand,  260. 

Vpsala,  strata  cuntaininir  Baltic  sheila  near,  129. 

I'ral  Moantaina,  gold  of,  629. 

Ur»u9  »pelcBu*y  tooth  of^  167. 

Val  di  Noto,  composition  o(  629. 

Isneous  rocks  of.  4S7. 

inland  cliffs  in,  70. 

Valleys,  orijrin  of,  70. 
. . . .,  trans verjse  of  Weald,  275. 
Valoi^lnciminlte,  569. 
ViilruUi,  pleistocene,  29. 
Yflns.  mineral.    S*'^  Mineral  velna,  619* 
Veinstones  in  parallel  layers,  628. 
Veiny,  volcaiioes  ot,  552. 
Ven'ericardta  planicotta,  eocene,  214 
Venetz,  M..  on  Alpine  glaciers,  146. 
VentricnlitM  raduitwt,  chalk,  248. 
Verneuil,  M.  de,  on  Devonian  of  the  U.  B., 

426. 
. ...,  on  horizontal  strata  in  Russia,  129. 

,  on  lower  Silurian.  U.  8.,  445. 

....,  on  PfniitmfrttM  Knightii,  488. 
.. ..,  on  Permian  flora,  354 


Yertebrsta,  foeail,  progreai  of  dlaeoTery  <<  Mt^ 

not  foand  in  lower  Silnrlao,  454 

Vesavias,  eruption  of,  624 

Vicenza,  basaltic  columns  near,  4S9i 

Vldal,  Capt,  surrey  by,  495. 

Vienna  bastn,  falans  ol^  170. 

Vindnla,  U.  S.,  fossil  sheila  in,  181. 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  bf  gaaei,  6M^ 

. . . .,  on  geolo^  of  Morea,  C65. 

. . . .,  on  inland  clifla,  78L 

Volcanic  dikea,  6.  426. 

mountains,  form  oi;  5,  4S9. 

....  rocks,  age  oi;  519. 

. . . .,  analysis  of  minerals  in,  4T6. 

. . . .,  Cambrian,  550. 

. . . .,  composition  and  nomenclatore  o(^  469L 

,  described,  5.  46a 

....  of  Hungary,  544 

....  of  poet-pliocene  period,  628. 

....  of  Wale^  great  thickness  oi;  444 

....,  Silurian,  55a 

. . . .,  te»t  of  age  oi;  619. 

....  tuff,  6.470. 

Volcanoes  around  Olot  in  Gatalonia,  688L 

. . . .,  extinct,  6,  580,  548,  545. 

....  in  Spain,  aee  of,  586. 

newer,  of  Eifel,  540. 

....  of  Auvorgne.  545. 
....  ofCanario\494 
....  of  Java,492. 
....  of  Sandwich  Islea,  4^. 
VoUtia  httfrophylla,  885. 
Valuta  amhigua,  V.  athlsta,  218. 
. . .    lamb^rtU  crag,  173. 
. . .  UitreUa.  216 ;   F.  nodoMy  218. 
Yon  Buch,  Baron,  cited,  470, 580,  681. 

on  boulders  of  Jura,  M8. 

. . . .,  on  brown-coal,  191. 
.....  on  Canary  Islands,  494 
....,  on  Cystiden,  489. 
....,  on  land  rising,  45. 

Waok^,  or  argHlaceons  trap,  474 

Walchia  pinifbrmi*,  Permian,  856L 

lVale^  ancient  glaciers  o(  184 

Waller,  qnote<I,  98. 

W^arren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  Mastodon  gl- 

ganteu^  144 
Waterhouse,  Mr.,  cited,  208,  812. 
Watt,  Mr.  G.  experiments  on  Aued  rocks,  58£L 

594 
Wave^  action  o(  on  limestone,  78* 
Weald  clay,  260. 

Weald  valley,  dennded  at  what  period,  881. 
Wealden,  term  explained.  259. 
. . . .,  the  fracture  and  npheaval  o^  880L 
. . . .,  extent  of  formation,  264 
. . . .,  plants  and  animals  ot  262,  26S. 
Webster,  Mr.  t.,  cited,  109,  298,  297. 
Wellington  Valley,  caves  in,  162. 
Weaer  Lake,  horizontal  Silorian  strata  <3t,  4Sw 
Wonlock  formation,  428. 

shale,  487. 

Werner  on  classification  of  roeka,  91. 

....,  on  mineral  veiiis,  618. 

. . . .,  on  volcanic  rocks,  468. 

Westerwald,  igneous  rocks  of,  68S,  640. 

Westphalia,  tcrtlaries  of.  17S. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  on  beetles  in  liaa.  8S8. 

Whin-Sil,  intrusion  of  t»p  between  beds  ii 

the,  4SJ. 
Whinstone.  or  trap,  474 
White  chalk,  12,  289. 
White  Mountains,  granite-vein  In,  6T4 
White  sand  of  Alum  Bav.  12. 
Whitestone.  or  Eurite,  564 
Wigham,  Mr.,  on  fossils,  near  Norwich,  155. 
Wolvcrl>Bmnt4in,  fof sil  forest  near,  874 
Wood^  fos»il  and  recent,  perforated  bjr  Mol* 

lusca,24 
.....  from  Colcbrook  Dale,  structure  oC  869. 
....,fh)m  the  coal,  mlcroscorio  atructnre  •( 

40. 
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Wood,  from  the  Uu,  888. 

Woodf  Mr.  Bflftrlesi  on  Antwerp  eng  Bbella, 

. . . .,  on'foBsils  of  eras:,  160. 

. . .  ,  on  foBsils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  811. 

..,  on  number  of  diells  In  crag,  lOfi. 
. . ..,  on  cetacea  of  crag,  ITS^ 
....,  cited,  17T. 
Woodward,  Mr.,  on  mammoih  bonce.  Norfolk, 

Woolwich  beds  dceeribed,  880. 
Wrekln,  trap  ot,  70. 


Wjman,  Dr.,  cited,  888k 

XiPHODON  gracUe^  oatUne  o(^  885. 

YoBKsmsB  Oolite,  plants  oi;  SIS. 

Zaxxa  9piralis  (recent),  897. 

Zechstein,  860. 

Zmtiflodon  oetoidMy  tooth  and  vertebra  of,  888. 

Zoophytes,  fossil,  88. 157. 188, 801, 808,  408, 40< 
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